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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


J  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

^  Monday^  November  2S^  1908. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  question  of  pottery  this  morn- 
ing and 'the  conmiittee  will  first  hear  any  gentleman  who  desires  to 
suggest  a  change  or  a  cut  in  duty.  If  no  gentleman  is  here,  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  Mr.  Burgess.  [After  a  pause.]  Is  there  anyone  here 
who  wants  to  be  heard  on  the  pottery  schedule? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEKENT  OF  UB.  JEBOUE  TONES,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name,  address,  and  your  business. 

Mr.  Jones.  Jerome  Jones,  Boston,  Mass.,  wholesale  and  retailer  in 
crockery  and  glassware.  We  are  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
as  representatives  of  the  wholesale  dealers  of  the  United  States  in 
crockery  and  glassware,  who  have  for  years  been  dealers  in  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  pottery  and  glassware.  I  am,  therefore,  familiar 
with  the  merited  of  both  kinds,  and  can  speak  of  both  without  pre- 
judice to  the  manufacturer  or  the  importer.  We  have  no  vested  in- 
terest in  either  pottery  or  glass  manufacture,  domestic  or  foreign. 

Crockery  is  a  necessity  to  every  family  in  the  land.  None  is  so  poor 
that  it  can  do  without  it.  We  feel  that  relief,  by  means  of  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  duties,  should  be  seriously  considered  on  behalf 
not  only  of  our  industry  but  of  the  American  consumer.  The  "  high 
standard  of  American  living  "  sounds  well,  but  the  increasing  cost 
of  living  is  a  serious  question.  As  dealers,  we  continually  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  consuming  public,  and  we  believe  that  unnecessary  tariff 
burdens  are  being  imposed. 

We  believe  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  protection, 
but  not  beyond  the  point  which  he  himself,  during  the  past  twelve 
^ears,  has  demonstrated  as  sufficient.  We  believe  that  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  American  and  foreign  ware  nearer  30  or 
35  per  cent  than  the  55  per  cent  on  white  and  60  per  cent  on  decorated 
ware  which  are  the  protective  duties  imposed  by  the  present  law. 
This  difference  of  about  25  per  cent  represents  excess  protection. 

While  the  duties  of  55  and  60  per  cent  may  appear  to  the  casual 
reader  to  be  the  sum  of  protection  afforded,  they  do  not  represent 
the  full  burden  levied  up  on  the  commodity.  The  outside  packages, 
which  are  costly  in  themselves  abroad,  are  dutiable  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  contents.  For  example,  in  Staffordshire  the  outside  crate 
necessary  for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  ware  is  charged  to  us  at 
17  shillings  6  pence,  or  $4.37.  Assess  this  also  at  60  per  cent  and  the 
outside  package  costs  us  $7,  while  empty  it  is  worth  only  a  fraction 
of  that  here.  Yet  it  has  raised  the  protection  on  many  kinds  to 
70  or  80  per  cent,  which  on  many  kinds  of  ware  is  prohibitive.    To 
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the  secondary  protection  is  also  to  be  added  the  geographical  pro- 
tection of  distance  and  delay.  We  would  add  also  that  the  present 
law  makes  no  allowance  for  breakage  in  transit,  which  is  a  peculiar 
risk  of  our  business.  In  many  cases  these  factors  aflford  to  the  Amer- 
ican producer  an  actual  protection  of  94  per  cent,  while  to  the  gentle 
reader  it  appears  to  be  only  60. 

More  than  half  of  the  pottery  made  and  sold  in  this  country  is 
already  so  highly  protected  by  cheaper  cost  of  production  that  the 
American  potter  has  the  field  to  himself.  Take,  for  instance,  the  item 
of  toilet  ware  of  the  poorer  grade.  Hardly  any  of  this  ware  has 
been  imported  in  the  last  few  years.  The  American  has  practically 
ousted  tne  foreigner  from  this  market,  notwithstanding  his  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  other  factors.  The  foreign  potter  could  not  com- 
pete in  this  class  of  ware  even  if  it  were  on  the  free  list.  On  this  class 
of  goods  protection  is  unnecessary ;  on  the  better  class  of  goods  now 
demanded  by  the  American  taste  it  is  excessive.  Such  a  combination 
not  only  checks  importations  without  corresponding  advantage  to 
American  industry,  but  decreases  revenue.  The  moment  you  go 
beyond  the  necessary  protection  you  are  putting  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  American  people ;  you  either  tax  them  too  heavily  upon 
what  they  must  use  or  you  deprive  the  Government  of  the  revenue  it 
needs. 

When  protection  is  prohibitive  and  imports  cease,  not  only  the  con- 
sumer is  affected  but  the  farmers'  interests  are  endangered. "  He  is  an 
exporter  of  food  products  and  must  have  low  ocean  rates.  He  can 
not  enjoy  them  if  ships  load  only  one  way ;  if  cargoes  go  out  full  and 
ships  come  back  in  ballast. 

We  believe  that  the  potterj^  industry  of  the  United  States  is  pros- 
jjerous,  generally  speaking,  or  wherever  efficient  and  intelligent  man- 
agement has  been  employed.  I  make  the  statement  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  more  advance  was  made  in  the  quality  of  bulk 
goods  under  the  enforced  competition  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894,  with 
its  duties  of  30  and  35  per  cent,  than  has  been  made  under  the  in- 
creased protection  afforded  by  the  act  of  1897.  Furthermore,  I  would 
say  that  for  every  single  failure  that  has  come  to  the  pottery  industry 
under  the  act  of  1894  there  has  been  failure  for  failure  uncier  the  act 
of  1897.  I  assert,  therefore,  that  the  fixation  of  these  schedules  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  American 
potter. 

We  have  the  evidence  of  the  American  potters  themselves  that  their 
business  is  growing  rapidly  and  they  expect  it  to  meet  the  competition 
of  Europe  even  in  fancy  goods.  At  the  twenty-seventh  annual  session 
of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  convened  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Washington,  in  December,  1905,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells^  president 
of  the  association,  wrote  the  following  statements  in  his  opening 
address : 

Now,  I  shall  read  from  what  he  said,  not  what  I  say.  Mr.  Wells, 
president  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  used  these  words : 

It  sbonld  be  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  officers  and  members  of  this 
association  that  we  are  just  about  to  close  a  business  year  in  which  the  volume 
of  production  of  the  "  general  ware  potteries  "  has  considerably  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year. 

Mind  you,  I  am  quoting  from  him. 
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The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  at  the  annual  convention  in  Washington  in 
December,  1905 ;  that  is  three  years  ago. 

In  Tiew  of  the  low  prices  prevailing,  eBpecially  during  the  first  few  months, 
this  showing  should  be  considered  remarkable. 

Again,  he  says: 

We  can  hardly  determine  at  this  time  just  how  much  of  this  increase  may  be 
the  result  of  stimulation  from  low  prices  and  how  much  may  be  due  to  the 
greatly  improved  general  business  conditions  of  the  country  as  compared  with 
1904.  While  there  are  some  who  still  express  dissatisfaction  with  prevailing 
conditions,  there  is  unquestionably  a  much  better  feeling  throughout  the  indus- 
try than  there  was  a  year  ago,  and  a  considerably  increased  number  of  firms 
will  close  the  business  of  this  year  with  a  showing  on  the  right  side. 

That  was  in  1905,  three  years  ago. 
He  also  stated : 

The  British  importation  in  total  of  $2,800,000  is  33^  per  cent  less  than  the 
Importations  from  that  country  for  the  year  1895 — ten  years  ago — and  It 
would  seem  from  those  statistics  that  the  American  potter  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
win  the  home  market  for  W.  G.  and  P.  6.  wares,  plain  and  decorated. 

Then  he  says : 

The  French  china  will  doubtless  continue  to  hold  its  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  American  people  for  many  years  to  come,  but  the  domestic  potter  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  competitor  of  the  German  in  fancy  goods. 

The  Improved  facilities  for  decorating  introduced  In  recent  years  have  revo- 
lutionized the  product  and  the  possibilities  in  commercial  pottery,  and  our  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  realize  they  are  now  in  position  to  produce  fancy  goods  In 
style  and  at  a  price — 

Mind  you — 

to  fairly  compete  with  anything  from  Europe. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  Potters' 
Association. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  president  of  the  association  in  1906,  also  made 
the  following  remarks: 

If  volume  of  business  alone  means  prosperity  to  the  American  letter,  the 
members  of  this  association  have  abundant  reason  for  feeling  sntlsfied  with  the 
results  of  the  year  Just  closing. 

It  is  clearly  shown  by  the  facts  herewith  presented  that  the  Ameri- 
can potters  themselves  are  responsible  for  the  "  unfavorable  condi- 
tions "  confronting  them,  if  such  conditions  do  exist,  and  that  it  is 
due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  American  potter  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunities,  rather  than  due  to  conditions  beyond 
their  control.  They  were  the  pioneers  in  introducing  the  scheme  trade 
to  pottery  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  5  and  10  cent  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  which  are  being  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
American  potter  in  immense  quantities  and  at  prices  arbitrarily  fixed 
by  the  buyer.  The  development  of  these  lines  through  the  influence 
of  certain  American  potters  has  decidedly  interfered  with  the  pottery 
industry  of  the  United  States.  These  goods  are  a  decided  detriment 
to  anj  improvement  in  quality  of  American  potteiy,  for  they  are 
made  in  a  "  slip-shod  "  manner  and  the  decorations  are  equally  in- 
different. 

Only  two  qualities  are  demanded — show  and  cheapness. 

A  more  surprising  fact,  which  clearly  shows  the  reason  for  the 
**  unfavorable  conditions  "  of  the  pottery  industry,  which  the  potters 
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themselves  complain  of,  is  that  the  scheme  trade  and  5  and  10  cent 
goods  sold  by  the  American  manufacturers  is  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  entire  production  of  decorated  ware  made  in  America. 

As  I  have  said,  we  believe  the  pottery  industry  is  now  prosperous, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  late  business  depression,  and  is  fairly 
widespread,  varied  in  its  products,  and  highly  developed  in  machinery 
and  methods,  capable  of  holding  the  home  market  on  ordinary  ware 
against  all  competitors,  if  the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  those  engaged 
were  put  to  the  test. 

An  attempt  was  made  eleven  years  ago,  when  the  Dingley  bill 
was  pending,  to  ingraft  an  absurd  provision  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
pound duty.  The  effect  would  have  proved  confusing  and  pro- 
hibitive, but  it  failed  when  scrutinized  in  the  Senate. 

At  that  time  telegrams  were  rushed  in  upon  Senators  Aldrich  and 
Allison  from  the  various  potteries  in  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  saving 
that  unless  compound  duties  were  provided,  raising  the  tariff  above 
the  rates  finally  adopted,  "  the  pottery  industrv  in  this  country  would 
be  paralyzed ;  that  the  smoke  irom  the  tall  chimneys  would  cease  to 
rise."  Senator  Hanna  and  others  joined  in  the  crusade  for  higher 
duties,  but  the  Senate  committee  declined  to  change  the  Dingley  oill. 
What  happened?  No  paralysis  of  the  pottery  industry.  The  smoke 
has  contmued  to  rise  from  the  tall  chimneys  and  many  new  kilns 
have  been  built.  Fortunes  have  been  made  and  the  industry  has 
progressed  and  thrived  under  the  70  or  more  per  cent  protection  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Dingley  bill,  and  while  some  potters  have  suffered 
from  the  panic  here  or  from  unfortunate  management,  it  is  a  thriving 
industry  and  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  infant  industries. 

We  believe  in  a  single  ad  valorem  duty,  understood  by  all  and 
collected  fairly,  and  we  have  always  been  willing  to  join  in  any  at- 
tempt to  hunt  down  and  punish  efforts  for  undervaluation. 

The  class  I  represent,  I  think  I  can  say,  unanimously  hate  been 
ready  and  desirous  to  help  in  hunting  down  undervaluations.  It  is 
to  our  interest  to  do  it,  otherwise  those  who  could  not  enjoy  under- 
valuation would  soon  be  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 

The  rate  of  duty  has  been  increased  from  10  per  cent  in  1784-1794, 
20  per  cent  in  1816-1842,  24  per  cent  in  1857-1861,  40  per  cent  in 
1864-1883,  to  55-60  per  cent  under  the  present  law,  plus  the  duty  on 
the  cost  of  the  outside  packages ;  and  as  these  wares  are  necessary  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  every  family  in  the  land,  we  must 
earnestly  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  tax. 

Statistics  will  be  ^ven  to  show  the  growth  of  the  American  prod- 
uct and  the  diminution  of  imported  pottery.  The  wholesale  dealers, 
of  whom  I  am  one  of  more  than  one  hundred,  established  in  the  larger 
trade  centers  of  the  United  States,  from  long  experience  and  dealing 
in  both  foreign  and  American  pottery,  familiar  with  the  world^ 
product  of  pottery,  including  that  of  America,  dealing  in  both  kinds 
in  a  large  way,  feeling  the  pulse  as  we  do  of  the  retail  dealer,  and  he 
with  experience  with  the  consumer  who  buys  pottery,  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff  tax;  and  1  will  close 
by  saying  that  the  moment  you  go  beyond  the  necessary  protection 
you  are  putting  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  American  people  and 
cutting  down  the  needed  revenue  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  have  you  finished  your  written  state- 
ment? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  interesting  question  connected  with  this 
schedule  is  the  question  of  undervaluation.  The  revenue  officers  com- 
plain that  they  are  not  able  to  collect  the  duty  on  the  value  of  the 
material  imported,  and  the  manufacturers  have  always  complained 
that  that  could  not  be  done.     You  are  an  importer,  I  understand? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  anything 
about  your  own  importations. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  willing  that  you  should. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  you  know  anything 
about  importations  by  others  and  undervaluation  connected  there- 
with? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  to  in  order  to  be  intelligent.  If  we  have  a 
competitor  who  is  stealing  in  importations  undervalued  he  will  un- 
dermine us  and  we  would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  We  try  to 
keep  our  ears  as  near  the  ground  as  possible  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
To  answer  your  question,  my  idea  is  that  the  talk  about  undervalua- 
tion is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  Board  of  Appraisers  are  the 
m«i  to  report  upon  that.  They  are  very  intelligent  and  picked  men, 
and  they  have  the  full  force  of  the  Government  behind  them  and  the 
army  and  navy  to  back  up  their  decisions.  I  hardly  ever  meet  any 
of  my  friends  of  the  pottery  industry,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  them,  that  there  is  not  whining  by  some  of  them  about  under- 
valuations. I  say :  "  Why  do  you  not  bring  up  some  facts.  I  will 
help  you.  I  will  go  to  Washington  or  to  New  York.  If  you  can  find 
a  real  case  we  will  hunt  it  down.  I  have  got  to  meet  these  importers 
on  the  entrance  of  their  goods  into  this  country,  and  I  want  you  to 
either  put  up  or  shut  up;  I  want  you  either  to  show  facts  or  stop  this 
everlasting  whining  about  the  other  fellow." 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  they  have  pursued 
the  same  course.  They  have  claimed  before  the  committee  that  they 
have  found  a  larjge  amount  of  undervaluation  on  the  importation  of 
crockery.  Notwithstanding  this  large  percentage  of  duty,  it  appears 
that  an  average  of  over  $8,000,000  worth  of  decorated  china  has  been 
brought  into  the  United  States,  decorated  and  others  in  that  class. 
Of  course  it  includes  every  advanced  stage  of  manufacture;  over 
$8,000,000  on  an  average  have  been  imported.  I  understand  that 
the  domestic  product  is  much  less  than  that.  I  would  like  to  know 
something  about  it.     You  say  that  your  firm  does  not  undervalue  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  never  been  accused  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  fix  the  price  at  the  custom-house  on 
which  the  duty  is  collected?  How  do  you  fix  the  price  of  your  im- 
ported goods,  on  what  standing  and  where?  Where  is  the  market  on 
which  you  fix  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  importations  coming  all  the  year  round,  and 
have  had  for  fifty  years  smce  I  have  been  m  the  establishment,  boy 
and  man.  We  have  importations  from  British  ports,  (lerman  ports, 
French  ports,  Japanese  ports,  and  Chinese  ports.  I  do  not  believe 
there  has  been  a  month  in  the  year  but  what  we  have  had,  as  the 
Germans  say,  "  imports  swimming  toward  this  country."  The  way 
we  fix  our  value  at  the  custom-house  is  to  present  a  consular  invoice, 
an  exact  copy  of  the  invoice  that  has  been  sent  to  us  to  make  our  entry 
on.    That  consular  invoice  has  been  sworn  to  by  the  manufacturer.    It 
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has  been  sworn  to  in  the  presence  of  the  American  consul  abroad. 
That  comes  here  and  we  go  to  the  custom-house  and  make  oath  that 
we  have  no  concealed  papers  and  that  those  papers  represent  every- 
thing that  we  know  aoout  the  value  and  we  pay  our  duties  when 
the  entry  goes  through. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  on 
all  your  imports  at  the  exact  price  which  you  pay  on  the  other  side, 
^e  amount  you  pay  the  seller  for  that  crockery? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  never  known  any  other  way  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  On  all  importations  of  crockery  you  pay  60  per 
cent  on  the  exact  price  that  you  pay  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  for  decorated  and  56  per  cent  for  white 
crockery. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  duty  on  the  exact  price  that  you  pay 
abroad? 

Mr.  Jones.  Precisely;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  a  duty  of,  say,  32  per  cent  col- 
lected on  the  wholesale  selling  price  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid 
on  your  importations? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  if  that  wholesale  value  is  a  reasonable  one. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  a  reasonable  one. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  a  true  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  wholesale  market  price,  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  qualify  that,  I  think,  to  your  satisfaction. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  do  that  unless  that 
was  a  reasonable  value? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  a  fair  one.  I  substitute  the  word  "  fair  "  for 
"  reasonable  "  wholesale  market  price.     I  will  tell  you  how  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  wholesale  price,  whether  it  is  fair  or 
unfair,  the  actual  wholesale  price  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  the  foreign  value  where  the  goods  come 
from  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  actual  wholesale  price  here. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  way  of  collecting  duties. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  natural 
wholesale  price  here  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know  what  that  means  when  I  come  to  sell  ^oods. 
When  I  was  a  buyer  abroad,  as  I  was  for  fifteen  years,  we  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  American  wholesale  market  value. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  wholesaler,  you  put  the  goods  on  the  market 
here  at  a  wholesale  market  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  easily  ascertained.  The  Government  calls 
your  people  before  the  appraisers  and  puts  them  under  oath  as  to 
what  that  wholesale  market  price  is,  and  if  your  competitors  should 
make  a  false  oath  they  would  be  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  United 
States  for  perjury;  but  as  it  is  now,  there  is  no  one  to  call  before 
the  Board  of  Appraisers  who  knows  the  actual  market  price  abroad. 
We  can  not  sena  and  get  those  witnesses  here.  If  we  take  their 
statements  we  can  not  punish  them  if  they  make  false  statements. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  are  willing  to  take  a  reduction 
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of  daty  of  about  30  per  cent  in  case  the  duty  can  be  levied  upon  the 
wholesale  price  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  wholesale  price  depends  upon  tlie  necessity  of 
the  seller.  We  will  suppose  that  my  competitor  has  no  need  of 
money,  that  he  has  not  a  lar^e  stock,  and  he  makes  his  price  what 
he  thinks  is  a  fair  profit,  and  we  will  suppose  that  I  am  suffering 
from  bad  credit  and  want  money,  and  I  make  my  wholesale  price 
low  enough  to  take  the  trade  away  from  him.  How  is  a  man  going 
to  determine  the  wholesale  market  price? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  actual  market  price  would  not  be 
based  upon  one  sale  of  a  particular  class  of  china,  but  upon  the  aggre- 
gate sales.  That  would  give  the  Government  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  what  that  price  was  by  competent  evidence. 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  the  present  system,  which  has  been  in  vogue 
since  1794,  the  difficulty  of  the  Government  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
wholesale  market  value  is  in  the  foreign  market  where  the  goods 
were  bought. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  right ;  it  is  a  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sure. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Government  seems  to  be  utterly  powerless  to 
find  it  out. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  our  buyers  go  into  the  world's  market  and  they  go 
to  a  reputable  dealer  or  manufacturer  and  buy  as  cheaply  as  they 
can,  of  course  that  manufacturer,  if  he  is  a  reputable  man — ^has  a 
regard  for  his  oath — he  must  take  that  invoice  and  go  before  a  consul 
and  make  oath  that  that  is  the  actual  value,  and  everything  pertain- 
ing to  that  sale;  that  there  are  no  concealed  papers  to  interfere  with 
that  frank  statement  on  the  consular  invoice. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  buyers  abroad  appear  before  the 
consular  agent  over  there  and  make  oath  ?  If  any  of  those  buyers  or 
some  other  person  should  make  a  false  oath  they  could  not  be  pun- 
ished. 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  it  is  not  the  buyer  who  makes  the  oath ;  it  is  the 
seller  of  the  merchandise. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  seller  makes  a  false  oath,  he  could  not  be 
punished  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  has  a  conscience,  I  suppose,  as  the  average  man  has. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is  that  all  men  do  not  have  con- 
sciences; they  have  different  kinds  of  consciences. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  if  there  is  not 
some  way  we  can  reach  a  man's  conscience  hy  not  holding  up  the 
anticipation  of  crucial  punishment,  but  a  practical  punishment? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  say  this,  if  you  had  a  less  tariff  tax — the  lower 
you  reduce  the  tariff  in  order  to  let  merchandise  in  a  fair  way  into 
the  competition — ^the  lower  you  reduce  the  protective  tariff  the  less 
temptation  there  is  for  that  bad  conscience  you  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  let  it  in  tree  they  would  not 
have  any  occasion  to  tell  a  lie  about  it,  I  suppose.  I  agree  with  you 
on  that 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  a  free  trader,  mind  you ;  I  never  was.  I  be- 
lieve in  reasonable  protection. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
this  higher  grade  of  pottery,  such  as  comes  in  for  60  per  cent,  was  in 
1905?     Have  you  looked  up  those  statistics? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  them,  and  I  will  present  them  very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  state  about  what  it  is  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  willgive  the  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  total  domestic  manu- 
facture of  the  articles  similar  to  those  under  this  60  per  cent  tariff. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  this  last  year,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright, 
it  was  $15,000,000 — ^the  production  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that,  then,  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer is  able  to  produce  a  third  of  the  consumption? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  the  importer  has  anything  to  com- 
plain of  in  that  state  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  figure  that  the  duty  on  pottery  and  glass  that 
we  would  like  to  import  to  meet  the  taste  ^nd  wants  of  the  American 
people  is  higher  than  there  is  any  need  of,  even  allowing  for  a  fair 
protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  the  schedule  allows  an  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  competition  in  those  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not,  because  I  think  the  duty  on  more  than  half 
of  the  pottery  that  is  used  in  this  country  is  already  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  imported  in  order  to  get  the  schedule  low  enough  for 
fair  competition  between  foreign  and  American  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  the  schedules  were  reasonably  adjusted  that 
half  of  the  ware  consumed  by  American  consumers  should  be  held  in 
this  community  and  the  other  half  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  must 
come  from  other  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  objection  have  you  to  a  duty  levied  on 
the  domestic  wholesale  market  price  of  those  articles  than  what  you 
have  named  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  free  trade  existed  to-day,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pottery  used  in  this  country  would  still  come  from  the 
American  potters. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  What  objec- 
tion have  you  to  a  rearrangement  of  this  schedule,  providing  the 
duty  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent  upon  imported 
articles  instead  of  60  per  cent,  that  30  per  cent  to  be  put  upon  the  fair 
average  price — I  mean  the  market  price  in  this  country,  the  wholesale 
price — of  those  goods  after  they  are  landed  and  the  duty  has  been 
paid? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  landed  and  duty  paid  at  30  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  thinlc  that 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  To  let  them  enter  into  our  con- 
sumption at  30  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  after  they  are  landed 
and  the  duty  has  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  30  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  would  be  fair  toward 
the  American  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  30  or  35  per  cent  would  be  fair  to- 
ward the  manufacturer? 
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Mr.  JoNSS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmav.  And  fair  toward  your  importing  interests? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  see  that  the  importations  of  the  yellow 
grade  are  very  small.  Complaint  has  been  made  at  the  custom-house 
about  the  importation  of  a  cuass  of  yellow  ware  that  is  made  at  Sarre- 
guimines? 

Mr.  JoKBS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  FnuM^. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  claimed  at  the  custom-house  to  be  a  much 
better  article  than  the  common  yellow  ware.  The  courts  decided 
otherwise,  and  seem  to  be  entirely  oblivious  to  the  word  "  common  " 
as  describing  that  yellow  ware.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  yellow 
ware? 

Mr. ,  Jones.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  is  it  worth  in  the  market  here 
than  the  common  yellow  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  it  is  a  different  class  of  ware. 

The  Chairman.  A  better  class? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Better  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  is  it  worth  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  answer  your  question  this  way ;  there  has  been 
no  English  yellow  ware  come  into  this  country  in  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  had  a  lawsuit  about  it  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff.  The  whole  importation  under  that  schedule  has  been  very 
small. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  must  be  small,  because  the  American  potter  has  that 
field  to  himself  to-day,  and  the  yellow  ware  that  goes  into  the  family 
kitchen  and  is  used  by  the  poorer  people  is  made  entirely  in  this  coun- 
try and  anybody  who  would  import  any  yellow  ware  they  would  want 
in  a  dime  museum. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  importation  of  yellow  ware  in  1907 
only  amounted  to  $126,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  very  small;  it  must  be  small. 

The  Chairman.  Still  you  do  not  tell  me  whether  it  is  more  valua- 
ble and  how  much  more  valuable  than  the  common  yellow  ware  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  saw  sample  by  sample  you  would  say  that  it  was 
hardly  comparable. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  worth  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  50  per  cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  the  chairman  a  moment  ago, 
that  you  thought  30  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  rate  of 
duty.  Do  you  mean  the  value  ascertained  as  it  is  now,  or  value  ascer- 
tained by  the  method  suggested  by  the  chairman,  the  new  method  of 
taking  the  wholesale  price  here  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  valuation  as  ascertained  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  the  other  question  and  supposed  that 
you  answered  it 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  conceive  of  putting  the  value  on  the  wholesale 
price  here. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  ascertain  the  market  value  here  at 
wholesale  of  that  pottery  where  you  have  all  the  witnesses,  how  in  the 
world  are  you  going  to  get  at  it  abroad  where  you  do  not  have  any 
witnesses  under  oath? 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  the  experience  of  the  last  seventy-five  years ;  as 
it  has  been  determined  for  the  last  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  it  rims  the  per- 
centage of  duty  on  the  ad  valorem  rate  up  very  high  apjjarently,  but 
when  they  come  to  import  it  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  that  there 
is  fraud  all  along  the  line  and  it  is  undervalued,  and  in  some  cases 
grossly  undervalued,  very  fine  china  coming  in  at  a  mere  song,  and  in 
some  cases  the  best  houses  abroad  do  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  idea  is  grossly  exag- 
gerated. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  exists  at  all  and  we  can  remedy  it,  should  we 
not  do  so? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  your  duty  as  legislators,  but 
you  have  to  do  it  intelligently.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  get  a 
wholesale  market  value  here  that  would  be  uniform  and  mate  it 
practicable. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  are  a  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  a  jobber  and  merchant? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  and  also  a  retailer. 

Mr.  BouTBTx..  You  are  also  a  retailer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  combine  everything. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Then  you  can  answer  this  question:  Is  there  any 
combination  among  the  wholesalers  or  jobbers  of  this  country  to  fix 
the  price  on  similar  goods  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  combination  that  would  interfere  with  the 
competition  in  the  market.  The  market  is  open  to  competition.  We 
have  to  compete  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Boutell.  My  question  could  have  been  replied  to  by  an  answer, 
"  yes  "  or  "  no."  The  question  was  whether  there  was  any  combina- 
tion among  the  wholesalers  or  jobbers  in  crockery  or  pottery  to  fix 
the  price  of  similar  articles  to  the  retailers. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  an  understood  price  on  several  English  brands, 
but  no  understanding  or  combination  on  anything  that  comes  from 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  is  that  price  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  fixed  by  ascertaining  what  would  be  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  cost  of  importation,  and  that  price  is  understood  to  be 
a  fair  market  price,  but  I  might  add  that  there  are  50  other  whole- 
salers who  do  not  affiliate  in  any  way  and  who  do  not  care  anything 
about  that  understanding. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  jobbers  are  there  in  this  country  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  there  are  125. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  are  there  in  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  there  are  70. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  do  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  call  it  the  National  Association  of  Wholesalers  in 
Crockery  and  Glass. 
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Ml*.  BouTELL.  Who  is  the  chief  representative  of  that  association 
who  acts  for  all  the  members? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  a  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  BoitteIaL.  They  are  the  general  ofScers  of  this  association! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  fix  the  price  at  meetings  or  by  correspond- 
ence? 

Mr.  Jones.  By  conference. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  fixing  of  price,  you  say,  relates  only  to  certain 
imported  wares? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  relates  to  only  English  ware,  and  that  English  ware 
is  of  a  standard  brand  and  is  represented  by  half  a  dozen  potters 
only.  But  in  fixing  that  price  I  want  to  impress  upon  your  mind 
that  a  member  of  the  association  is  not  bound  by  that  price  if  he 
wishes  to  meet  the  competition  of  some  one  who  is  not  aflSliated  with 
the  association. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Aside  from  the  ones  who  do  not  affiliate,  is  there  any 
rivalry  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  With  the  exception  of  the  70,  all  the  others  act  inde- 
pendently in  fixing  prices? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Your  association  only  fixes  the  price  on  a  certain 
article  imported  from  England? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  deal  very  largely  with  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
places  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  There  is  no  attempt,  then,  to  fix  the  price  except  on 
this  one  article? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  fixing  the  price  at  all  for  a  hotel  or  restau- 
rant in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  there  any  division  of  territory  in  dealing  with  the 
restaurants  or  hotels? 

Mr.  Jones.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  there  is  absolute  competition  and  rivalry  among 
the  jobbers  and  wholesalers  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  very  active  competition. 

Mr.  Boutell.  As  you  are  both  a  wholesaler  and  retailer,  you  can 
answer,  of  course,  this  question :  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  all 
common  earthenware,  crockery,  and  china — that  is,  the  undecorated 
and  the  unomamented  pottery  and  china — ^the  importers  or  jobbers 
could  get  it  at  a  reducea  rate? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  abroad?  The  importer  must  seek  his  goods 
abroad. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  repeal  of  the  55  per  cent 
duty  on  plain  china  would  not  affect  the  price  here  in  the  local  market 
of  the  domestic  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  the  unornamented 
grades  of  earthenware,  crockery,  and  china,  would  not  the  whole- 
salers get  the  domestic  goods  cheaper  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  womd. 
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Mr.  BouTBLL.  Then  would  not  the  wholesalers,  with  this  active 
competition  w^hich  you  have  spoken  of  in  all  these  matters,  be  com- 
pelled to  furnish  these  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Logically ;  yes, 

Mr.  BouTELL.  With  the  full  and  free  competition  which  you  have 
spoken  of,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  duty,  if 
repealed  on  these  common  goods,  would  be  passed  on  by  the  whole- 
saler to  the  retailer  so  the  retailer  would  get  a  sutetantial  part  of  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  retailer  and  consumer  both. 

Mr.  BouTEiiL.  We  have  traced  the  reduction  to  the  retailer,  which 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  in  this  one  case. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  lower  the  cost  of  the  goods,  the  lower  the  consumer 
gets  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  the  retailer  gets  these  goods 
at  a  cheaper  price,  then  the  final  ultimate  consumer,  the  purchaser 
and  user  of  the  goods,  would  get  them  at  a  cheaper  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  your  experience  as  wholesaler  and 
retailer,  that  the  undecorated  earthenware,  pottery,  and  white  china 
is  a  class  of  goods  that  is  most  largely  used  by  the  people  of  moderate 
means? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  the  very  poorer  class. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  very  poorer  class  are  the  ones  who  are  deserving 
of  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  But  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  the  standard  of 
tableware  has  been  elevated  year  by  year  because  the  American 
housewife  has  tried  to  have  something  better  than  white  ware. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  that  fully,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
the  question  should  really  answer  itseli,  that  this  plain  white  ware 
and  the  other  common  ware  is  the  ware  that  goes  most  largely  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  small  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Therefore,  in  seeking  to  revise  these  schedules,  would 
it  not  be  possible  by  a  very  large  reduction  or  even  a  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  this  common  ware  and  oy  some  increase  in  the  duties  on  the 
decorated  ware  to  keep  the  revenues  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  you  increased  the  duties  about  65  per  cent 
you  would  reduce  the  volume  of  ware  that  would  be  consumed  and 
you  would  reduce  the  volume  of  revenue. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  more  you  increase  the  price  the  less  the  number 
of  people  who  can  buy  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then,  if  we  should  repeal  the  duties  on  the  common 
ware  and  lower  the  duties  on  the  higher  class  of  goods,  would  not 
that  keep  the  revenues  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  by  repealing  the  duties  on  this  common  ware  we 
would  greatly  benefit  the  consumer  of  this  common  ware,  and  by  a , 
slight  reduction  in  the  duty  on  the  high  decorated  goods  we  would 
keep  the  revenues  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  draw  a  distinction  in  the  value  of 
the  product  by  the  distinction  that  is  drawn  in  the  tariff  bill  now 
between  decorated  and  undecorated  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Some  undecorated  ware  is  very  high-priced  pot- 
tenr? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  some  cheap  pottery  is  decorated? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes^  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  wanted  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
high-priced  imported  pottery  and  the  white  ware  for  ordinary  family 
use,  how  would  you  technically  draw  that  distinction? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  that  woula  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  be- 
cause you  take  the  decorated  china  that  now  comes  from  Germany, 
which  will  sell,  we  will  say  for  $10  a  dinner  set,  and  the  housewife 
who  has  some  pride,  but  who  lives  in  a  very  moderate  way,  is  going 
to  have  a  decorated  dinner  set  anyway;  her  pride  leads  her  to  that 
ambition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  I  understood  you  a  while  ago,  you  said  that 
there  was  practically  no  importations  of  the  cheaper  ware  that  was 
used  by  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  more  than  half  of  the  crockery  ware  used  by 
the  people  of  this  country  is  made  by  the  American  potter,  and  will 
be,  anyway. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know.  Did  you  not  state  that  practically  all 
the  cheaper  ware  was  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jones.  Substantially  so;  it  depends  upon  how  far  you  want 
to  pay. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  am  coming  to.  I 
want  to  know  where  you  draw  the  line  substantially — of  course  I  do 
not  mean  absolutely  afccurately — ^but  where  you  draw  the  line  in  say- 
ing that  the  American  producer  has  a  monopoly  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  that  should  be  qualified,  because  the  common 
ware  is  more  than  the  common  white  ware.  There  is  a  very  poorly 
decorated  ware  which  the  American  potter  makes.  It  is  the  quality 
of  workmanship.  The  American  potter  has  sought  to  produce  quan- 
tity, and  when  he  made  the  cheap  decorated  ware  he  slighted  it.  The 
good  housewife  desires  a  good  dinner  set  handsomely  decorated,  and 
so  she  can  see  her  fingers  through  it,  and  between  the  American  deco- 
rated ware,  which  can  be  bought  for  $6,  which  she  can  not  see  through, 
as  against  the  $10,  she  is  going  to  take  the  $10  set. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cheaper  class  of  pottery  that  you  can  not 
see  through,  you  think  is  entirely  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  say  entirely;  largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  practically  no  competition  on  that  line  of 
goods  imported  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  $10  set  competes  with  the  $6  set. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  there  is  no  competition  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  to  the  cheaper  class  of 
pottery  the  American  producer  can  compete  with  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  low  grades  of  ware. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  And  on  the  hiffh  grades  of  ware,  the  very  highest 
grades  of  ware,  there  is  practicafly  no  competition  in  this  country, 
because  it  is  not  made  here? 

Mr.  Jones.  To  a  very  limited  extent  only. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  there  is  a  monopoly  in  the  tariff  for  the  low 
grade  for  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  high-grade  European  china  does  not 
come  into  competition  with  any  diina  made  in  America? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  class  of  people  who  want  to  buy  a  fine 
table  set,  the  finest  tableware,  do  find  that  ware  in  this  country  at 
all? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not  made  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  get  it  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  go  abroad  to  get  it  regardless  of  what 
the  manufacturer  charges  for  his  product? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  question  of  comparison.  Now,  when  you  say 
that  the  consumer  who  wants  a  china  dinner  set  must  go  abroad  to 
get  it  or  not  have  it,  if  it  is  a  fine  china  dinner  set,  yes ;  if  it  is  ordi- 
nary decorated  ware,  no;  she  may  find  a  poor  quality  of  American 
ware  that  she  will  buy  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  any  of  the  American  ware  machine  made,  or 
does  machinery  enter  into  a  large  portion  of  its  manufacture? 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  does  machinery  enter  into  the 
American-made  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  Americans  are  up  even  with  the  English  in 
machine  methods  and  in  modern  appliances.  I  think  this  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  prevalent  in  America,  in  England,  in  France, 
and  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  the  labor-saving  machinery  enters  very 
largely  into  the  production  of  crockery  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  American  tableware? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  question  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  but  a 
gentleman  who  will  follow  me  has  those  statistics. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  percentage  of  labor  in  the  production  of 
crockery  ware  is  not  great,  because  it  is  largely  produced  by  machin- 
ery, is  it  ? 

'Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  machinery  is  concerned,  is  not  the 
American  in  advance  of  the  world  in  labor-saving  machinery  and  the 
handling  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  pottery? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  England  and  America  are  on  a  parity.  I  want 
to  say  this:  We  import  from  Japan.  They  have  no  machinery 
there.  The  china  that  comes  from  Japan  is  ornamented  china,  and 
my  partner,  who  goes  there,  says  that  they  have  no  machinery,  and  I 
have  learned  this  fact,  that  an  American  or  English  pottery  work- 
man can  do  the  work  of  three  or  four  Japanese  by  modern  machinery. 
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The  Japanese  potter  has  to  be  waited  upon  by  three  or  four  more,  and 
the  more  they  employ  the  better  they  like  it.  Japanese  labor  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  American  labor.  They  have  several  operatives 
to  do  what  one  operative  does  here.  There  is  another  thing  that  I 
want  to  say,  because  we  are  talking  about  dinner  sets.  There  has 
been  talk  about  Japanese  china  coming  in  here,  made  by  very  cheap 
labor,  and  which  might  interfere  largely  with  the  products  of  the 
American  potter.  My  knowledge  enables  me  to  say  that  the  Japanese 
have  never  progressed  far  enough  to  make  a  sound  piece  of  ware  the 
size  of  a  dinner  plate.  They  have  never  made  a  platter.  ITiey  can 
not  make  a  plate  or  a  platter  that  is  merchantable,  and  therefore  they 
can  not  make  a  dinner  set.  No  dinner  sets  come  into  this  country 
from  Japan,  and  yet  sometimes  when  I  talk  witli  the  American  pot- 
ters they  say  that  they  have  to  compete  with  Japanese  labor.  They 
do  not  send  a  dinner  set;  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  it.  They 
have  not  up  to  this  time  made  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  the  competition  in  china  ware  from 
Japan  is  not  a  serious  competition? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not,  except  in  small  things,  little  things  like  vases 
as  big  as  your  fist.  To-day  Japanese  china  of  that  character  is  a  drug 
on  the  market;  there  is  more  here  than  can  be  sold.  I  do  not  regard 
the  Japanese  trade  as  amounting  to  anything  as  far  as  we  go,  and 
yet  we  import  it  all  the  time  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  you  have  to  pay  the  duty  on  the 
package.    I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  make  it  clear,  if  I  mav.  A  crate  of  ware  ready 
to  pack  requires  a  crate  that  costs  us  17s.  6(1.  That  is  dutiable  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  contents.  If  the  contents  are  taxed  at  50  per  cent 
or  55  per  cent,  that  17s.  6d.,  equal  to  $4.37,  with  60  per  cent  duty, 
makes  the  cost  $7.  That  crate  is  necessary  for  the  safe  transportation 
of  the  contents.  We  have  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  that  out- 
side package  as  we  pay  on  the  contents.  That  is  a  severe  tax  burden 
on  the  contents,  ana  when  we  open  that  crate  here  and  sell  the  con- 
tents we  can  only  sell  at  a  fraction  of  the  $7.  Therefore,  that  is  a 
part  of  this  tax  burden. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  pay  60  per  cent  or  55  per 
cent,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  value  of  the  crate  in  which  the  china 
is  shipped? 

Mr.  Jones.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  the  rate  of  duty  for  the  china  in  ex- 
cess of  65  per  cent  or  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  could  demonstrate  that  it  brings  the  duty  up  to  80 
per  cent  or  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  importation  was  in- 
creased by  breakage.  Have  you  estimated  that  in  a  systematic  way 
so  you  can  state  to  the  committee  what  percentage  the  breakage 
amounts  to? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  a  general  way,  in  the  many  yinirs  I  have  bet>n  in 
business  we  have  figured  that  the  breakage  anunints  to  *2i  per  cent, 
on  the  average.  If  the  ship  meets  stress  of  weather  and  shifts  the 
cargo  and  those  crates  come  up  on  the  pier  evidently  smashed  inside, 
what  does  the  law  allow  us  to  do?  It  allows  us  to  abandon  those 
crates  and  give  them  to  anybody  who  can  cart  them  off,  but  we  have 
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to  pay  the  duty  before  we  see  them.  We  have  to  go  to  the  custom- 
house and  pay  the  duty  before  we  see  what  condition  the  cargo  is  in. 
Under  the  old  damage-allowance  law  we  could  have  an  inspector  go 
in  and  inspect  the  goods  and  find  out  what  the  damage  was  and  get 
a  rebate,  but  now  the  only  privilege  is  to  abandon  the  goods  after 
we  have  paid  for  them.    That  is  the  law  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  an  advantage  to  the  American  producer 
you  say  of  about  2^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  sav  fully  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "SMiick  would  be  practically  adding  that  much  to 
the  tariff? 

Mr.  Jones.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  freight  rates  are  from 
abroad  for  the  transportation  of  china  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  answer  for  Boston.  The  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Boston  is  Gs.  a  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  and  if  the  crate  measures  a  ton  and 
a  half,  or  GO  feet,  it  would  be  about  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $2.25  for  a  crate  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  or  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Added  to  the  duty,  what  differential  does  that 
give  in  favor  of  the  American  producer,  what  percentage  in  the  way 
of  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  the  freight  was  $2.50  and  the  crate  w^as  worth  $60, 
that  would  be  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  freight  rate,  the  Amer- 
ican producer  is  protected  by  a  breakage  that  amounts  to  2i  per  cent 
and  a  freight  rate  that  amounts  to  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir:  and  in  the  5  per  cent  you  must  include  the 
shipping  charges  from  Staffordshire.  The  freight  comes  by  canal 
down  to  Runcorn  and  then  it  lighters  on  lighters  and  comes  down  the 
river,  and  then  is  hoisted  into  the  steamer  to  come  to  this  country. 
Those  charges  amount  to  about  9s.,  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  increase  the  total  freight  differential 
how  much? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  6  or  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  advantage  of  the  home  producer  over 
the  foreigner  amounts  to  G  or  7  per  cent  in  freight? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  6  or  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  or  7  per  cent.  Then  the  advantage  of  the 
home  producer  over  the  foreign  shipment  amounts  to  6  or  7  per  cent 
in  freight  and  2i  per  cent  of  breakage,  in  excess  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  there  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you, 
in  answer  to  the  proposition  that  Mr.  Payne  submitted  to  you,  about 
fixing  the  tariff  on  the  American  price.  Has  pottery  a  fixed  price 
in  the  market  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Xo,  sir.  I  have  often  been  asked  by  some  enterprising 
newspaper  reporter,  **  What  can  you  say  about  the  market  price  for 
crockery?  "  I  have  been  invariably  answered,  "  There  is  no  change." 
There  is  no  fluctuation  in  crockery  from  month  to  month.  There  is 
one  regular  price  for  it,  and  there  is  no  fluctuation  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  UNDERWiX>D.  Crockery  in  August  is  likely  to  be  the  same  price 
as  crockery  in  September? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  is  the  case,  crockery,  then,  would  have  an 
American  market  price  on  which  the  duty  could  be  estimated? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  as  quantity  governs  the  price,  suppose  a  country- 
man came  in  and  wanted  one  crate  of  ware.  The  price  to  him  Would 
be  naturally  somewhat  more  than  it  would  be  to  the  man  who  wanted 
10  crates,  and  if  a  man  wanted  from  30  to  40  crates,  the  price  per 
crate  to  him  would  be  still  less  than  to  the  man  who  wanted  1  crate, 
and  that  would  be  just  according  to  the  notion  of  the  wholesaler. 
There  is  no  scale  to  go  by.  We  use  our  judgment  as  to  a  man's  credit 
and  wants,  so  that  there  is  no  standard  of  American  value. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  there  is  no 
fixed  wholesale  market  price  in  this  country  upon  which  you  could 
base  the  duty  on  importations? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  be.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
other  member  spoke  about  fixed  prices.  Now  this  association  that 
I  am  one  of  never  had  any  rule  or  understanding  about  the  price 
of  any  pottery  anywhere  in  the  world,  except  these  half  dozen  pot- 
teries in  Staffordshire  that  have  a  standard  of  their  own.  There 
is  no  fixed  standard  price  for  the  man  who  wants  French  china  or 
German  china  or  Japanese  china. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sell  and  deal  in  American  ware.  Wlio  are 
the  producers  of  American  ware  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  there  is  a  large  number.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
is,  I  suppose,  the  largest  producing  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  an  association  of  American  producers  of 
chinaware? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  association  fix  the  price  of  American 
ware  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  tried  to,  and  they  would  to-day  if  they  could. 
Now,  I  will  try  to  make  it  clear  to  you,  that  when  they  meet  they 
come  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  association  first. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  United  States  Potters'  Association. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  come  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  from  AVheel- 
ing,  W.  Va.;  from  Trenton,  N.  J.;  and  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
several  other  potterv  centers.     The  others  are  small. 

Now  you  ask  if  there  is  any  combination.  Tliey  have  tried  to  fix 
the  price,  but  their  difficulty,  as  I  understand  it — and  I  am  only 
answering  from  my  own  information,  and  they  can  state  whether  or 
not  I  am  wrong  when  they  have  opportunity,  which  I  presume  they 
will  have — their  difficulty  has  been  that,  although  they  were  largo 
producers  twenty  years  ago  and  made  fortunes,  subsequently  a  feeling 
or  tendency  to  try  "to  boom  towns  came  up  with  natural  gas  and  cheap 
fuel,  and  the  promoter  would  go  into  the  farming  districts  and  say : 
"  You  ought  to  have  a  pottery  here,  a  natural  gas  works ;  and  they 
sav  pottery  is  cheap."  They  would  sell  shares  to  farmers  and  others 
who  wanted  to  boom  that  toWn,  and  they  would  have  a  large  industry 
with  100  tenement  houses  now,  and  those  potteries  in  that  way  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms.  They  could  make  common  pottery  where  it  is  no 
trick  to  make  common  pottery  now ;  and  when  these  mushroom  pot- 
teries began  to  turn  out  their  product  they  had  to  sell,  they  had  to 
meet  their  promises,  and  they  would  cut  the  price  and  cut  the  profit; 
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and  this  stimulation  that  you  have  given  to  this  industry  has  tempted 
many  potteries  to  be  built  which  without  that  stimulation  would 
never  have  existed,  and  the  experienced  potteries  would  have  gone  on 
and  got  a  fair  price  for  their  product.  1  do  not  think  they  get  very 
much  of  a  profit  now,  because  of  this  competition  that  exists  and 
because  of  this  overproduction  of  American  ware  and  this  overstimu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  all  the  potters  belong  to  this  United  States 
Potters'  Association  or  are  some  of  them  independent? 

Mr.  Jones.  Most  of  them  belong  to  it.  I  could  not  undertake  to 
state  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  attempt  to  fix  the  price  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  So  far  as  they  can,  tney  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  purchaser  of  the  pottery  made  in  this  coun- 
try, I  understood  you  to  say  you  dealt  in  American  pottery  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  price  now  quoted  to  you  from  one  potter  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  price  quoted  to  you  by  another? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  a  general  way,  yes. 

The  Chairman,  "iou  say  they  would  fix  the  price  if  they  could. 
That  implies  that  they  can  not,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  there  is  a  mushroom  potter,  he  has  got  to  unload. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  there  is  no  uniform  price  of  American  pot- 
tery? 

Mr.  Jones.  On  certain  lines  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  different  from  what  you  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that  there  was  not  a  uniform  price,  in  vour  reply  to  Mr. 
Underwood.    On  which  proposition  do  you  stand? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  stand  on  this:  They  would  like  to  get  a  fixed 
price  if  that  fixed  price  would  hold  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  try  to  get  the  market  price,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  a  number  of  your  wholesale  houses  try  to 

it  a  fixed  market  price,  and  do  get  it  on  a  large  portion  of  the  goods? 

o  I  understand  you  correctly? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir ;  on  a  very  small  portion  of  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  a  fixed  price  on  that  portion,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  no  crime  for  a  man  to  get  the  market  price 
for  his  goods,  no  matter  what  he  sells,  is  it?  I  am  not  trying  to  indict 
you  for  it.  I  want  just  the  fact. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  not  held  down  to  any  price,  but  we  have  to  meet 
competition. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  as  much  of  a  uniformity  of  price  in 
imported  pottery  as  there  is  in  the  home  production,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  about. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  answers  that  question. 

Now,  you  spoke  awhile  ago  about  our  manufacturers  here  not  being 
able  to  produce  first-class  pottery,  and  that  the  importations  were 
first  class,  and  not  of  the  lower  class.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  on 
those  two  classes?  In  what  way  do  you  distinguish  them  so  that  an 
ordinary  man  could  understand  it? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  common  white  ware  that 
we  used  to  import  largely,  of  the  ware  that  we  call  pie  plates  and 
toilet  ware  ana  i)itchers  and  bowls  of  that  sort,  the  American  potter 
has  entirely  to  himself,  and  then  when  you  come  to  cheap  decorated 
dinner  sets,  they  have  made  considerable  progress  in  decorating  their 
ware  in  china  and  those  imitations  of  the  foreign  article  and  the  well- 
finished  product. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  for  an  expert  to  say.  I  mean  to  the 
ordinary  purchaser  they  look  like  a  good  ordinary  finished  product, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  have  you  examine  for  yourself  some 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  seen  pottery,  and  I  am  not  altogether 
a  spring  chicken  in  this  matter.  [Laughter.]  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  ware  turned  out  by  the  Buffalo  pottery  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  fine  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  the  Buflfalo  pottery  makes  dinner  ware. 
Syracuse  makes  a  very  creditable  product  of  potteir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  Syracuse  makes  good  enough  pottery  for  any 
man  to  eat  his  dinner  off,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.    They  stand  at  the  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  produce  a  pretty  good  article? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  sells  alongside  the  imported  article  in  the 
market,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  potteries  pretty  near  as  good  as 
the  Syracuse,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  our  own  people  do  make  first-class  pot- 
tery, and  it  is  sold  in  this  market,  a  considerable  part  of  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  More  than  one-half  of  what  the  American  consumer 
uses  is  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  which  is  imported  and 
sold  in  this  country  is  of  the  first  class  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  say  a  very  small  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  be  a  rough  guess  in  any  event. 

The  Chairman.  They  know  more  about  their  sales  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  on  pottery  from  East  Liver- 
pool to  Boston? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  about  18  cents  a  hundred  pound?.  I  can 
notffive  you  that  answer  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  only  know  about  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  Syracuse? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  West  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  the  Trenton  potteries? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  it  was  about  the  same. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  when  you  said,  as  I  think,  that  the  difference 
was  7  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  American  pottery  on  freight,  when 
you  replied  to  Mr.  Underwood,  you  were  talking  without  knowing 
what  the  freight  was  from  those  points  of  sale  to  your  point  of  sale; 
absolutely  without  knowledge? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  I  have  not  that  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  About  this  breakage,  do  I  understand  that  of 
your  importations  the  average  breakage  is  2i  per  cent?  Is  that  what 
you  were  trying  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  I  suppose  we  could  reckon  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  calculated  that  that  is  the  average  breakage 
in  shipping  pottery  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  the  foreign  potter? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  2^  per  cent.    That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  sellers  allow  you  for  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  make  no  allowance  'whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  collect  it  from  the  transportation  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  rarely. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  breakage  on  domestic  pottery,  is  there 
not?    I  suppose  that  will  break,  will  it  not?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  as  apt  to  break  on  the  cars  as  on  an  ocean 
steamer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no.    It  does  not  have  so  many  transfers  in  transit. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  ekimated  the  breakage  on  the  do- 
mestic pottery  shipped  to  you? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  would  be  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  estimated  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  kept  an  account  of  your  importa- 
tions and  breakage  of  foreign  pottery  in  your  stores? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  they  have  an  accurate  account. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  in  answer 
to  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  suppose  you  are  doing  business  in  such  a 
loose  way  as  that,  that  you  do  not  keep  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  in  dull  times  we  keep  an  accurate  account.  I 
think  in  busy  times  we  allow  it  to  lapse. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  pottery  would  not  break  any  more 
in  dull  times  than  in  busy  times f    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  but  then  we  ascertain  what  our  conditions  are, 
in  (lull  times. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  your  books  and  make  up 
a  statement  of  what  that  breakage  is  for  us? 

Mr.  JoNKs.  If  that  record  was  continuous,  I  will.  I  will  make  in- 
quiiy  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  think  it  material  we  will  pass  it  by. 
You  were  contending  for  an  advantage  of  2i  per  cent  to  the  Ameri- 
can proilucer  on  that  account.  I  want  to  know  what  the  fact  is  on 
foreign  pottery  and  what  the  fact  is  on  domestic  pottery,  and  I  want 
to  see  what  the  difference  is,  if  there  is  any. 
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Now,  on  the  packages,  do  you  remember  how  Conorre-s  came  to  put 
a  duty  on  packages  of  crockery? 

Mr.  J0XE8.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  history  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly,  was  it  not  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
producers  of  pottery  abroad  and  the  importers  entered  into  a  sort  of 
scheme  to  pack  their  crockery  in  fine  cases  to  go  with  the  crockery, 
and  insisted  that  these  cases,  sometimes  made  of  silk  and  other  ma- 
terial of  value,  should  come  in  free  of  dutv?  That  was  the  case,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  as  applied  to  crockery.  I  will  tell  you  the  fact 
about  that.  When  that  tariflF  law  was  made,  eliminatmg  the  duty 
on  packages,  it  was  an  unskillful  expression.  It  said  ''  eliminating 
the  duty  on  all  packages."  That  was  taken  advantage  of,  because 
exporters  from  France  of  workboxes  would  put  into  an  inlaid  work- 
box,  worth  30  francs,  a  pair  of  scissors  and  two  or  three  thimbles,  and 
then  they  would  put  those  workboxes,  costly  packages  in  themselves, 
into  a  large  case,  and  they  claimed  in  court  that  it  meant  an  elimina- 
tion of  the  packages. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  court  sustained  it,  and  it  came  in  free. 
Now  did  not  this  apply  also  to  fancy  tea  sets  and  fancy  sets  of  crock- 
erv,  where  the  case  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the  value  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  Congress  came  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, did  not  Congress  first  exempt  from  duty  the  usual  ordinary 
package? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  importer  claimed  that  the  usual  ordinary 
package  was  this  fancy  package  or  box,  the  usa/je  of  which  had  grown 
up  on  the  examination  theretofore  of  the  packing  case  from  duty? 

Mr.  Jones.  That,  I  think,  was  the  experience,  but  I  want  to  say 
this  in  regard  to  that 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Congress  was  compelled  to  put  a  duty  on 
the  package  in  order  to  restrict  or  prevent  either  the  importer  or  the 
ship{>er  abroad  from  smuggling  in,  under  the  law  and  the  decisions 
of  the  court,  these  fancy  packages? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  The  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  asked  me  to 
sit  with  him  and  frame  a  paragraph  that  would  save  the  (xovernment 
from  any  loss  of  duty — a  paragraph  as  to  what  the  outside  packages 
meant,  which  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  tariff  bill  pending,  so  that 
we  framed  a  paragraph  that  said  that  all  the  outside  packages,  such 
as  crates,  casKs,  and  cases  necessary  to  safe  transportation  of  the 
merchandise,  shall  be  admitted  duty  free,  and  on  that  the  collector 
of  the  port  and  the  deputy  collector,  who  was  with  us,  said :  "  That 
would  take  away  any  chance  to  wriggle  over  what  was  a  package  and 
what  was  not."  That  was  taken  to  Washington,  but  the  American 
potters  came  along  and  said :  "  No,  no ;  we  want  them  to  pay  duty  on 
packages."    They  wanted  it  all,  and  they  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  the  reason  for  the  onnctment 
of  that  law  grew  out  of  the  proposition  of  importers  and  shippers 
abroad  trying  to  evade  it  and  get  in  these  fancy  packages  without 
paying  the  dutv. 

Mr.  Jones,  f  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  was  compelled  to  do  it  for  that  reason, 
and  compelled  to  do  it  on  all  these  packages,  boran^^  of  the  decision 
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of  the  court  that  these  fancy  packages  had  got  to  be  the  ordinarj' 
packages;  and  when  we  said  "ordinary  packages"  they  still  got  in 
those  fancy  boxes;  so  that  if  hardship  is  suffered,  it  comes  in  conse- 
quence of  that  practice.  But  I  should  think  a  crate  for  high-priced 
crockery  is  a  very  insignificant  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  pottery,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  How  about  the  low-priced  pottery  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  high-grade  pottery  now. 
We  will  come  to  the  low  grade  later.  It  seems  the  low  grade  is  gen- 
erally made  in  this  country — that  is,  the  common  yellow  ware — ^under 
the  present  duty,  and  possibly  the  duty  paid  on  the  packages  must  be 
very  small. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  contents. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  package? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  on  low-grade  goods.  You  take  a  crate  of  ware, 
of  common  yellow  ware,  that  comes  to  about  2  pounds  10,  and  put 
17  shillings  and  G  pence  on,  and  I  think  I  am  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  is  the  value  of  the  cratage  1  per 
cent  of  the  actual  value  of  that  common  yellow  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  One  per  cent  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  the  actual  value,  not  the  importing  value. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  value  is  what  we  have  to  pay  for  it — 17  shillings 
and  6  pence. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  the  crate  is  17  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  17  and  6  pence,  which,  on  a  crate  valued  at  3 
pounds,  would  certainly  be  more  than  1  per  cent  or  more  than  5  per 
cent  or  6  per  cent.  It  would  be  a  very  large  percentage  on  the  cost 
of  the  contents. 

The  Chairman.  Put  on  what  crate? 

Mr.  Jones.  On  a  crate  of  ware  that  would  figure  2  pounds  10,  or 
3  pounds.  You  add  the  crate  to  that  and  pay  6  per  cent  on  it  and 
you  would  find  it  a  very  large  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  worst  possible  exhibition  of  it,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  got  a  crate  of  the  highest  grade, 
what  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  might  go  up  to  20  pounds  sterling. 

The  CHAiR3rAN.  And  the  rate  on  that  would  be  what? 

Mr.  Jones.  Seventeen  and  6  pence  would  be  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  import  much  of  the  lower 
grade  and  do  import  more  of  the  higher  grades,  is  that  hardly  worth 
mentioning? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  is ;  decidedly. 

Mr.  Clark,  ilr.  Jones,  all  these  questions  that  the  chairman  has 
asked  you  and  your  answers  to  them,  and  all  the  questions  that  you 
asked  him  and  his  answers  to  them  do  not  change  the  fact  that,  in 
the  end,  paying  tariff  on  these  crates  increases  the  tariff  on  the  con- 
tents, do  they? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  do  increase  it  decidedly. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhatever  the  cost  of  the  crate  is,  in  the  end  it  is 
added  really  to  the  tariff  on  the  contents? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sure. 
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Mr.  Clark.  And  the  cheaper  the  contents,  taking  the  same  kind 
of  crate,  the  greater  the  total  amount  of  tariff  added  by  the  tariff  on 
the  crates? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you.  Every- 
body knows  who  reads  the  newspapers  that  there  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  complaint  and  accusation  in  the  last  year  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  a  systematic  undervaluation  of  articles  that  come  into 
this  country  from  Germany,  and  a  great  many  people  charge  that 
it  is  through  the  connivance  of  our  Administration  with  the  Ger- 
mans. Has  anj^body  ever  undertaken  to  get  at  the  truth  of  that — 
any  particular  importers — or  do  they  simply  stand  back  and  make 
these  charges  because  it  is  easy  to  talk? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  is  grossly  exaggerated — ^that  idea. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  think  it  is  grossly  exaggerated  why  don't  our 
importers  undertake  to  find  out  the  truth  about  it?  It  is  a  fact  that 
can  be  ascertained,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  Government  has  sent  a  commission  over 
there  to  try  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  it  turns  out  that  this  administration  is  in  con- 
nivance with  the  administration  over  there,  then  the  experts  sent 
from  here  by  the  Government  here  would  come  back  and  report  what 
the  Government  here  would  want  them  to  report,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  depends  on  the  influence  which  the  higher  offi- 
cials have  over  the  lower  officials.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  thing  goes  on,  why  don't  the  importers  send 
experts  over  of  their  own?  They  can  send  experts  over  just  as  well 
as  the  Government  could? 

Mr.  Jones.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  would  like  to  know  the  truth  about  it.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  what  I  have 
omitted  to  say,  that  many  articles  of  American  pottery  production, 
in  my  belief,  are  sold  for  less  abroad  than  they  are  to  the  home 
market. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness.  I  have  to  leave  here  in  a  minute,  and 
there  is  one  suggestion  I  want  to  make  about  your  statement  when  it 
is  filed  here.  Of  course  we  want  information  that  we  can  under- 
stand when  you  file  your  brief  here,  and  I  wish  when  you  do  file  it 
you  would  file  it  in  American  money,  not  in  English  money,  because  it 
takes  too  much  time  to  reduce  it  back.  I  could  do  it  when  I  was  a 
boy,  but  I  can  not  take  time  to  do  it  now.  [Laughter.]  State,  in 
American  money,  the  percentage  of  tariff  that  this  box  business  adds 
to  the  different  grades — the  high  grade  or  fancy  grade,  the  medium 
grade,  and  the  low  grade. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  want  me  to  send  that  to  the  chairman? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  you  to  put  that  in  the  statement  which  you  will 
file  ultimately.  You  can  file  anything  until  the  4th  of  December. 
That  will  be  information  which  would  be  information. 

Mr.  Jones.  Xow,  one  moment  more,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  way 
to  the  next  witness.  I  believe  that  many  American  pottery  products 
are  sold  for  less  price  abroad  than  here.  I  have  been  told  so  by  pro- 
ducers. Knowing  that  you  wanted  facts  here,  I  tried  to  find  out  the 
facts. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  get  all  the 
information  you  can,  and  in  your  brief  state  the  sources  of  your 
information. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  tried  to  get  those  facts  so  that  I  could  formulate  them 
to  your  satisfaction.  I  was  told  by  one  party  that  we  do  sell  for  less 
abroad  than  here.  Then  I  tried  to  get  the  representative  of  a  very 
large  exporting  house  which  has  large  agencies  in  Australia  and 
China  and  Japan,  exporting  American  products,  to  get  for  me  that 
information.  I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  he  said,  "  I  made 
the  endeavor  for  you,  but  the  answer  was  that  they  had  several  of 
those  inquiries,  and  'At  this  time  we  are  not  furnishing  catalogues  or 
price  lists  to  be  used  against  us.' " 

The  Chairman.  And  while  you  are  getting  that  information  you 
might  also  include  in  it  how  much  cheaper  German  pottery  is  sold 
in  this  country  than  it  is  sold  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  might  add  to  that  information  such  informa- 
tion as  you  can  get  as  to  how^  much  cheaper  German  pottery  is  sold 
in  this  country  flian  in  Germany.  That  is,  how  much  it  is  shipped 
here  and  sold  for  less  than  in  the  German  market. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  find  out  I  will  let  you  know.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  foreign  pottery  is  sold 
cheaper  in  the  foreign  market  than  in  the  home  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  importing  house  you 
referred  to? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  did  not  give  me  the  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  know,  but  can  you  not  give  me  the  name  of  the  im- 
porting house  which  was  asked  to  furnish  the  information  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  might  hurt  him  with  those  manufacturers  if  he  gives 
it  away.  His  answer  was,  "  I  can  not  get  it,  because  they  say,  '  We 
are  not  giving  away  catalogues.' " 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  name  of  the 
house  that  mado  the  answer,  not  the  house  from  which  he  got  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  do  it  with  his  consent.  You  see  it  would  affect 
him  if  he  gives  that  away. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  see ;  that  is  as  far  as  you  can  go. 

Mr.  Jones.  T  do  not  want  to  give  away  a  private  conversation 
without  permission. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  mention  it?  We  want  the  facts, 
not  your  private  conversations.  You  make  a  statement,  and  you  will 
not  give  the  man's  name.     We  want  the  fact. 

Mr.  JoNP^s.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  give  you  the  fact  that  he  tried 
to  get  this  and  was  told  that  they  were  not  giving  away  price  lists 
and  catalogues  against  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  Avant  to  get  the  fact  of  this  man's  name. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  the  man  who  made  the  inquiry  or  the  man 
who  was  to  answer  it? 

The  Chairman.  T  mean  the  man  who  told  you  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  With  his  consent,  I  will  let  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  say,  with  his  consent  I  will  inform  you.  I  have  his 
letter  in  my  pocket. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  It  is  no  trouble  for  this  committee  to  find  out  the 
names  of  all  the  exporting  houses.  It  seems  to  me  this  man's  name 
is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  can  help  you,  I  will. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  say  there  is  no  trouble  about  ascertaining  the 
names  of  all  the  exporters  of  American  pottery. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes ;  any  big  pottery  will  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Jones,  is  it  not,  that  somebody 
told  you  that  these  goods  were  being  sold  abroad  for  less  prices 
than  they  were  being  sold  for  at  home,  and  you  started  out  to  verify 
that  and  could  not  Jo  it?     Is  not  that  the  real  truth  about  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;   as  you  put  the  question. 

Now\^Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  myth 

Mr.  I)alzell.  It  seems  to  be.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chair»£an.  If  you  can  get  information  showing  where  goods 
are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  they  are  sold  here,  and  will  also 
find  out  what  is  the  difference  in  the  German  price  between  what  the 
German  goods  are  sold  for  at  home  and  abroad,  it  would  be  of  some 
importance  to  the  committee — I  do  not  know  how  much;  it  depends 
altogether  on  circumstances — and  you  should  give  all  the  circum- 
stances  attending  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  he  could  furnish  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  him  this  letter,  would  not  that  give  us  the  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  that  he  did  not  ascertam  ? 

The  CiiAiR3iAN.  We  can  appoint  you  as  a  subcommittee  of  one  to 
go  to  him  and  find  it  out.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
portation of  china  ware  from  this  country,  and  the  prices  at  which  it 
is  sold  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  if  I  can  obtain  it. 

Xow,  let  me  say  one  word.  In  talking  with  this  pottery  interest, 
he  told  me  he  sold  at  a  less  price  in  Canada  than  here.  I  said,  "  When 
you  get  to  a  point  where  you  can  sell  cheaper  abroad  than  you  do 
here,  and  when  you  ask  for  more  protection,  it  is  like  asking  the 
Government  to  butter  your  frosted  cake." "  And  that  is  what  I  believe. 
You  are  trying  to  butter  a  man's  frosted  cake  by  continuing  protection 
to  him  when  he  can  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  whether  a  man  is 
selling  his  surplus  abroad,  whether  he  is  trying  to  get  into  a  market 
abroad  by  putting  his  goods  down  lower  than  the  producers  in  that 
market,  and  upon  other  circumstances.  The  sale  of  a  single  lot  of 
pottery  abroad  cheaper  than  in  this  country  does  not  matter  and  is 
not  in  itself  significant.  A  man  who  is  trying  to  get  a  new  market 
may  sell  cheaper  in  the  new^  market.  Merchants  all  do  the  same 
thing.  It  depends  on  the  circumstances  whether  it  has  any  sig- 
nificance or  not.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  wanted  to  get  at  thi^^  man 
and  find  out  what  the  circumstances  are,  and  yet  you  do  not  seem  to 
be  willing  to  give  the  information,  and  we  can  not  safely  assume  that 
he  is  sellmg  all  the  time  abroad  cheaper  than  he  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sometimes  a  million  dollars  of  American  pottery  wont 
out  of  this  country  in  less  than  seven  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  there  were  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  not  object  to  that,  too.    I  am  an  American. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  heard  for  many  years  about  goods  being  sold 
abroad  cheaper  than  here,  but  I  never  knew  of  an  actual  case,  did 
you  ?  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  firm  selling  an  article  abroad  cheaper 
than  here'under  the  same  conditions  as  those  under  which  it  was  sold 
here,  everything  being  equal  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  supposed  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
steel  rails  sold  for  $18  abroad  and  for  $28  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  have  heard  of  that,  too.    Do  you  know  of  a  case  ? 

Mr.  JoNES.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  only  heard  that  steel  rails  are  sold  cheaper 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  been  informed  that 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  about  that  later  on. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  Mr.  Dalzell  can  post  you  on  that. 

Mr.  DalzeIxL.  I  have  read  it  in  the  newspaper — where  you  did, 
probably.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  that  you  can  let  anybody 
have  that  letter,  and  if  nobody  else  wants  it,  I  will  take  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr  Jones.  I  will  try  to  get  the  consent  of  the  man.  The  letter  is 
in  my  pocket.  It  is  no  myth,  you  know.  I  do  not  want  to  take  advan- 
tage orprivate  correspondence. 

Mr.  GrRiGGS.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  name  is  what  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  Griggs.    [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  aEOBQE  W.  KINNEY,  OF  EINNEY  &  LEVAN, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  Won't  you  state  your  business,  Mr.  Kinney,  first? 

Mr.  KiNNET.  I  am  in  the  wholesale  importing  and  sale  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  goods  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Kinney. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  with  Mr. 
Jerome  Jones  I  am  also  a  wholesaler  of  pottery  and  glaasware.  I 
represent  in  this  matter  directly  Messrs.  Kmney  &  Levan,  but  I  also 
represent  the  wholesalers  in  this  country,  not  by  reason  of  any  agree- 
ment or  composition,  but  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their  interests  are 
as  one  with  mine  and,  when  I  refer  to  the  wholesalers  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  men  are  interested  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  pottery  and  glassware,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  These 
wholesalers  have  invested  in  this  country  more  than  $25,000,000.  We 
employ  many  thousands  of  wage-earners,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  just 
as  much  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  as  great  a  right  to  petition 
the  Congress,  as  any  manufacturer  who  has  come  before  you. 

We  do  not  care  whose  wares  we  sell,  being  selfishly  impartial  on 
that  score,  and  if  the  American  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
foreign  wares,  we  want  to  be  able  to  supply  them,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  American  consumer  should  be  precluded  from  buying 
foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  provided  they  will  j>ay  the 
price,  simply  because  the  sale  of,  say,  a  loreign  dinner  set  will  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  a  domestic  dinner  set,  and  we  make  this  statement  in 
all  confidence  that  you  gentlemen  will  agree  with  us,  because  it  is 
manifest  that  there  would  be  no  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
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Government  if  this  theory  were  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  the  theory  which  the  domestic  potter  has  seen  fit  to 
advance. 

In  a  dispatch  to  the  Newark  Evening  News  on  Friday,  November 
18j  1908— a  dispatch  which  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  in- 
spired— it  was  stated  that  the  American  potters  entertained  very 
(nversent  views  with  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  Some  be- 
lievea  that  the  present  schedules  are  sufficiently  high,  but  they  com- 
plain of  undervaluations.  Others  believe  that  a  general  raise  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  competition. 

Still  a  third  class  believe  that  the  tariff  should  be  raised  to  meet  Japanese 
and  German  competition  without  making  any  change  as  regards  the  product  of 
other  countries,  inasmuch  as  the  present  schedules  are  already  high  enough  to 
enable  the  American  potters  to  compete  successfully  with  the  i)roducts  of  France 
and  England,  which,  in  many  instances  at  least,  command  an  exclusive  patron- 
age that  does  not  threaten  the  Industry  here. 

This  latter  suggestion  is  one  that  appeals  to  us  as  being  entirely 
new  in  tariff  legislation,  and  one  that  has  little  chance  of  becoming  a 
law  so  long  as  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  regarded  as 
effective,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  invite  tariff  war. 

Now  with  regard  to  Japanese  goods,  I,  as  a  dealer  and  wholesaler, 
can  positively  assure  you  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  cheap 
grades  are  a  drug  on  the  market,  but  even  if  there  were  any  increased 
demand  for  these  goods,  is  it  fair,  is  it  proper,  or  is  it  in  any  sense 
logical  that  the  tariff  schedules  should  be  so  advanced  as  to  keep  these 
goods  out  when  we  all  know  that  such  a  tariff  would  be  prohibitory 
as  against  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  in  fact  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  ?  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  Japanese  goods  do  not 
compete  in  any  way  with  American  goods;  they  are  not  the  same 
in  any  sense  whatsoever.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  Japanese  dinner 
sets  as  a  commercial  proposition,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  not  been  made.  Their  primitive  methods  of  manufacture  are 
such  that  the  proposition  is  not  commercially  practical.  The  goods 
imported  are  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  handwork,  consisting  of  hollow 
goods,  artistic  goods,  small  .dishes,  and  things  which  do  not  warp 
m  the  kiln,  but  when  it  comes  to  flat  goods  and  covered  dishes  they 
can  not  be  successfully  manufactured  in  comparison  w^ith  the  quality 
of  goods  that  are  produced  by  the  American  potter. 

It  is  true  that  Japanese  labor  is  cheap,  but  not  so  cheap  as  some 
would  have  you  believe.  A  machine  that  demands  the  labor  of  one 
American  is  operated  in  Japan  by  three  men.  The  cost  of  labor  can 
not  be  compared  on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Jap,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  facts  and  to  the  fact,  as  before  stated,  that  Japanese 
wares  do  not  compete  with  American  wares,  we  have  faith  to  believe 
that  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  in  our  markets  for  Japanese  goods 
the  goods  will  be  sold  whether  the  duty  is  60  per  cent  or  600  per  cent. 

'\^en  we  come  to  the  question  of  French  pottery,  otherwise  known 
as  Limoges  ware,  we  have  the  admission  of  the  domestic  potters  them- 
selves that,  whereas  these  goods  have  an  exclusive  patronage,  they  do 
not  threaten  the  industry  here. 

With  regard  to  the  German  china  ware  situation,  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  no  ware  of  this  class  is  or  has  been  produced  here,  for 
the  reason  that  the  clay  and  other  component  materials  have  not  so 
far  been  produced  in  this  country. 
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Furthermore,  the  class  of  china  imported  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria is  largely  specialties  and  novelties  peculiar  to  them.  We  there- 
fore do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  this  proposition. 

On  English  ware  we  desire  to  submit  a  schedule  of  figures  showing 
the  actual  protection  enjoyed  by  the  American  potters  under  the 
Wilson  tariff  act,  which  must  convince  you  that  the  protection  of  55 
per  cent  and  60  per  cent  on  pottery  is  one  of  the  largest  ad  valorem 
rates  provided  for  in  the  tariff.  In  this  rate  we  have  involved  the 
proposition  of  geographical  protection :  First,  the  excessive  cost  of 

E acting,  owing  to  the  fragile  nature  of  the  goods;  second,  the  duties 
med  on  package  charges;  third,  foreign  inland  freight  to  seaport; 
fourth,  ocean  freight  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and  fifth,  marine 
insurance,  forwardmg  commissions,  and  consular  fees. 

These  items  represent  a  very  heavy  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  and  give  a  natural  protection  to  home  industry  which  ap- 
proaches, and  in  many  instances  exceeds,  the  duty  imposed  under  the 
protective  tariff  law,  as  shown  by  the  following  calculations  based 
on  official  records  taken  from  actual  importations  where  the  duty  was 
30  to  35  per  cent.     [Reads:] 


United  states 

Total  protec- 

Geographical 

duty  under 

tion  under  the 

protection. 

the  30  per 

30  and  35  per 

cent  act. 

cent  act. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

No.  1,  wblte  sranite  ware  (largely  used  by  the 

farmer) __ was.. 

39 

30 

69 

No.  2.  printed  ware. was.. 

27.5 

35 

62.5 

No.  4,  transfers  and  gilt-edged  ware was— 

21.7 

35 

58.7 

These  calculations  are  figured  out  and  will  be  shown  in  detail  on 
the  brief  which  we  will  file  with  you  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  a  copy. 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  assertion  of  .Vmerican  potters  that  their  business 
was  completely  demoralized  by  the  act  of  1894,  when  duties  under 
the  Wilson  bill  were  30  and  35  per  cent,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  following  extract  taken  from  the  columns  of  a  reliable  trade 
journal,  being  the  statement  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Franzheim,  presi- 
dent of  the  mieeling  Pottery  Company.     [Reads :] 

The  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  on  New  Year's  Day,  printed  contributions  from 
a  number  of  distinguished  people  on  various  subjects,  mainly  industrial,  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Franzheim,  president  of  the  Wheeling  Pottery  Company,  was 
asked  to  note  the  progress  of  Wheeling's  potteries  during  the  past  year,  and  did 
so  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  New  Year's  Day  was  that?     What  year? 
Mr.  Kinney.  It  was  during  the  pendency  of  the  Wilson  bill.     It 
must  have  been  prior  to  189  (. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Prior  to  1897? 
Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.     [Continues  reading:]    • 

The  year  just  ended  has  been  a  very  remarkable  one  in  the  history  of  the 
W^heeling  potteries.  While  many  other  industries  have  languished  or  been  par- 
tially inoi>erative  during  the  past  few  months  incident  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  political  struggle  so  happily  ended  the  local  manufacturers  of  pottery  have 
had  a  very  remarkable  run. 
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Although  prices  have  been  low  and  profits  necessarily  scant,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  almost  50  per  cent  In  the  tariff  rates  governing  pottery,  and  while 
foreign  manufacturers  of  pottery  who  cater  to  the  American  market  have  been 
partially  employed,  the  potteries  of  Wheeling  have  manufactured  and  shipped 
more  goods  during  the  past  twelve  months  than  ever  in  their  history  during 
thesame  period  of  time. 

This  fortunate  condition  of  affairs  did  not  exist,  however,  in  all  the  ceramic 
centers  of  the  United  States,  but  was  due  locally  to  the  fact  that  Wheeling  is 
rapidly  acquiring  a  reputation  for  Its  pottery  products  second  to  none  In  this  or 
in  any  foreign  country.  It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  we  can  say  to-day 
that  the  stability  of  our  wares,  the  beauty  of  our  designs,  and  the  highly  artistic- 
effects  of  our  decorations  have  given  Wheeling  wares  a  prestige  during  the  last 
few  years  that  has  created  for  her  the  splendid  demand  that  has  kept  her  pot- 
teries busy  during  the  year  Just  past. 

That  the  reader  may  form  a  comprehensive  and  general  idea  of  the  volume 
of  business  done  In  this  line  In  this  city  during  the  past  year  I  have  but  to 
say  that  over  6.000  tons  of  crude  materials  have  been  worked  over  by  800  em- 
ployees Into  not  less  than  8,000,000  pieces  of  ware. 

The  year  Just  ushered  in  will  doubtless  prove  an  e(iually  busy  one,  especially 
as  we  anticipate  some  recognition  from  the  next  Congress  In  the  shape  of  a 
moderate  increase  in  tariff  that  will  Justify  at  least  the  continuance  of  present 
wages  and  perhaps  leave  some  margin  of  profit  to  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  operation  of  an  Industry  of  which  the  city  of  Wheeling  can  well  feel 
proud. 

The  following  statements  of  actual  importations  show  the  amount 
of  protection  the  American  potters  enjoy  under  the  present  duty  of 
66  and  60  per  cent.     [Continues  reading:] 

Crate  English  ichite  granite  icarc  of  best  make. 

f.      8.    d. 

Factory,  gross 12    10      0 

r^ess  57^  per  cent  and  n/n 7    14      1 

Cost. 

Net 4    15    11  $23.40 

Crate,  net  10      9  4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proiwrtion  consul's  fee  and  bill  of 

lading 2.  OS 

Ocean  freight  to  Baltimore .80 

Marine  insurance .  20 

Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  added 30.58 

Duty  on  crate $2.  2."» 

Duty  on  goods 12.65 

14. 90 

Total  cost  duty  paid 45.80 

The  same  assortment  of  American  ware  of  best  make,  cost,  packed  for 

shipment   37. 78 

A  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  this  English  package  would  make  its  cost  equal  to 
the  selling  price  of  the  American  package. 

In  one  case  you  will  notice  that  I  am  taking  the  cost  of  the  goods 
to  the  biggest  buyer  in  the  United  States,  the  biggest  importer  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  goods  are  landed  at  the  wharf  of  the  cheapest 
shipping  market  of  the  United  States,  as  we  consider  Baltimore  to 
be,  as  against  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  manufacturer.  This 
protection,  as  I  stated,  was  26  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods. 

The  freights,  insurance,  shipping  charges,  and  crate,  and  duty  at 
55  per  cent  make  a  total  protection  of  95  per  cent  on  first  cost  of 
goods  alone  at  the  factory.    [Continues  reading :] 
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Crate  P.  G.  Eglish  White,  heat  make. 

£.  8.  d. 

Factory    gross 12  10  0 

liess  52i%  and  5/5 J 6  12  0 

Coat. 

Net   5      7    3  $26.  It 

Net  crate 16    9      4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  of  consul's  fee  and  bill 
of  lading 2. 08 

Ocean  freight  to  Baltimore .80 

Marine  insurance .20 

Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  paid 33. 35 

Duty  on  crate,  56  per  cent $2.25 

Duty  on  goods,  55  per  cent 14.30 

16.55 

Total  cost,  duty  paid 49.90 

Same  assortment  American  ware,  best  make,  cost,  packed  for  shipment,  $37.28. 

A  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  this  English  package  would  make  its  cost 
equal  to  the  selling  price  of  the  American  package. 

The  outside  package,  freights,  insurance,  shipping  charges,  and 
duty  at  55  per  cent  make  a  total  protection  of  90  per  cent  on  hrst  cost 
of  goods  alone  at  the  factory. 

I  have  got  only  three  of  these  illustrations.     [Continues  reading :] 

Crate  of  English  transfer  decorated  ware,  best  make,  or  white  and  gold, 

£.     s.     d.      Cost. 

Factory  gross 12    10    0 

Less  20  per  cent  and  5/5 3      9    6 

Net 9      0    6  $44.04 

Crate  net 16    9  4. 10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  of  fee  and  bill  lading-  2. 08 

Sea  freight  to  Baltimore .80 

Marine  insurance .25 

Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  added 51. 27 

Duty  on  crate $2.46 

Duty  on  goods,  at  60  per  cent 26.40 

28. 86 

Total  cost,  duty  paid SO.  13 

Cost  of  same  assortment  American  ware,  best  makes,  pacljed  ready  for  ship- 
ment, $61.30. 

A  duty  of  21  per  cent  on  this  English  package  would  make  its  cost 
equal  to  the  selling  price  of  the  American  package.  The  freights,  in- 
surance, shipping  charges,  crate,  and  duty  at  60  per  cent  make  a  total 
protection  of  81  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  alone  at  the 
factory. 

With  respect  to  the  glassware  situation,  the  American  manufac- 
turer has  practically  the  entire  market  of  this  country  on  j)ressed 
glassware,  and  is  able  to  export  quite  a  quantity  o^  the  goods  in  cer- 
tain countries. 

As  to  imports,  they  are  confined  principally  to  lamp  chimneys, 
shades,  and  to  a  limited  amount  of  blown  glassware. 

In  regard  to  toilet  ware,  tiles,  and  sanitary  ware,  an  importer  in 
New  York  informed  us  a  few  days  ago  that  wnereas  formerly  he  was 
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importing  as  much  as  5,000  crates  of  toilet  ware  yearly,  to-day  he  is 
not  hriDmng  in  a  single  crate.  I  am  informed  that  under  the  sched- 
ules of  the  Dingley  bill  the  importation  of  sanitary  ware  and  tiles  is 
almost  prohibited.    Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  revenue. 

Pottery  products  to  the  value  of  substantially  $1,000,000  were  ex- 
ported durmg  the  fiscal  year  1907. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there:  Do  you  attribute  this 
lack  of  importations  to  the  tariff,  or  to  the  superiority  of  our  goods? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  is  absolutely  the  tariff,  together  with  the  geo- 
graphical protection. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  suggest  [addressing  Mr.  Cockran]  that  he 
be  allowed  to  complete  nis  paper  before  you  enter  into  that  ?  Proceed, 
Mr.  Kinney. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  say  pottery  to  the  value  of  a  million  dollars  was 
exported  during  the  fiscal  year  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  repeat  that  statement? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Pottery  manufactured  in  this  country  was  exported 
during  the  year  1907  to  the  extent  practically  of  about  a  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  is  that? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  was  told  to  finish  here,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  vour  question  later. 

Mr.  IJnderwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kinney.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  under- 
valuation. I  presume  that  the  question  was  first  raised  in  the  year 
1789,  and  without  doubt  it  has  been  prominently  brought  before  the 
country  at  recurring  periods  since  then  whenever  the  subject  of  tariff 
legislation  was  broached.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  is  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
fixation  of  tariff  schedules.  Whether  the  rate  be  low  or  high  it  is 
no  restraining  influence  upon  imdervaluations,  unless  we  consider 
the  proposition  that  the  lower  vou  make  the  schedule  the  less  the 
inducement  is  to  undervalue.  Jrer  contra,  the  more  you  raise  the 
schedule  the  greater  the  inducement  to  undervalue.  And  hence  these 
^ntlemen  who  come  forward  and  ask  that  the  rates  be  advanced 
in  order  to  compensate  for  undervaluation  are  absolutely  illogical 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  they  have  come  to  the 
wrong  forum.  There  are  statutes  which  have  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  prevention  of  frauds  uj)on  the  revenue.  If  these  cen- 
tlemen  are  sure  of  the  fact  that  there  is  any  undervaluation,  let  them 
report  the  facts  to  the  proper  authorities,  to  the  end  that  the  guilty 
may  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigor. 

We  stand  here  and  solemnly  affirm  that  we  do  not  believe  in  this 
proposition  of  undervaluation.  The  Treasury  Department  is  pro- 
vided with  competent  experts  both  here  and  abroad.  The  members 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  are  appointed  by  reason  of  their 
knowledge  and  skill  in  customs  matters,  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
Government  is  back  of  them  to  determine  the  values  at  which  im- 
ported merchandise  shall  be  entered  and  upon  which  duties  shall  be 
paid.  You  must  take  either  the  one  or  the  other  horn  of  the  dUemma 
and  admit  that  the  allegations  of  undervaluations  are  untrue  or  that 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  and  experts  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  are  incapable  and  inefficient  and  have  violated  the  oath  of  office 
which  they  took  upon  their  appointment. 

These  gentlemen  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  values  of  mer- 
chandise as  are  the  importers  or  the  manufacturers  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise, and  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  statistics  on  the  under- 
valuation of  merchandise  it  is  either  necessary  for  you  to  accept  the 
^report  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  as  to  the  percentage  of 
undervaluation,  which  is  infinitesimal,  or  else  charge  the  board  with 
incapacity  in  that  the  undervaluation  was  not  discovered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advances  on  entry  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  are  almost  exclusively 
<ithe  advances  made  by  the  importers,  and  these  additions  are  made  not 
^because  the  importer  did  not  purchase  the  goods  at  the  actual  price 
:set  forth  in  the  invoice,  because  he  can  and  will  continue  to  buy  in  the 
-ojjen  market  of  Europe  at  those  same  prices  from  parties  who  are 
willing  and  do  sell  goods  freely  and  openly  in  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities at  those  prices,  but  he  adds  to  his  invoice  price  because  the  local 
•appraiser  has  advanced  the  values  of  some  importer  who  has  not 
bought  wisely,  who  has  bought  in  less  than  usual  wholesale  quantities, 
or  TOcause  there  is  an  honest  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  appraiser 
that  the  purchase  price  is  too  low.  To  meet  his  ideas  the  importer 
voluntarily  adds  on  entry  to  make  market  value,  pending  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
and  to  the  end  that  he  may  not  be  held  in  damages  in  the  meanwhile 
and  have  penal  duties  assessed  against  him,  and  eventually  the  Board 
'Of  Appraisers,  upon  the  hearing  of  testimony,  decides  that  the  original 
purchase  price  as  disclosed  in  tne  invoice  was  the  correct  market  value 
upon  which  duties  should  have  been  paid,  and  they  so  return  the  in- 
voice, and  in  all  cases  where  additions  on  entry  have  been  made  as 
outlined  above,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  may  subsequently  sustain  the  entered  value,  the  importer 
who  has  made  a  voluntary  addition  on  entry  has  no  recourse  wnatso- 
ever  against  the  Government  for  the  excessive  amount  of  duties  paid 
by  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  with  respect  to  the  valuation  of  French 
pottery  that,  after  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
'Certain  invoices  of  French  ware  were  advanced  16^  per  cent,  or  26J 
per  cent  over  and  above  the  price  at  which  similar  Limoges  ware  was 
sold  in  the  market  of  Limoges ;  that  this  appraisement  was  set  aside 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  circuit  court.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact  the  Treasury  Department  sent  a  commission  to  Limoges, 
^consisting  of  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries,  and 
Mr.  Byron  S.  Waite,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  other  two,  members  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  And 
subsequently,  out  of  all  the  negotiations,  was  evolved  a  list  upon 
which  the  china  people  will  enter  their  merchandise,  and  that  without 
regard  to  the  26i  per  cent  advance  or  anything  else. 

With  respect  to  England,  where  Mr.  William  Burgess,  of  Tren- 
ton. N.  J.,  who  was  formerly  a  pottery  manufacturer  of  Trenton  and 
United  States  consul  at  Staffordshire  at  the  same  time,  and  who  is 
now  connected  in  some  capacity  with  the  American  Pottery  Associa- 
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tion,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  well-known  New  York  importer,  stated 
[reads] : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  late  date,  stating  that  I  had  accused  the  importers  of 
EInglista  wares  of  undervaluations  in  their  custom-house  entries,  I  beg  most 
emphatically  to  deny  any  such  charges.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  publicly  and 
privately  stated  and  still  maintain  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  undervalua- 
tion of  this  class  of  goods,  and  do  not  believe  that  there  could  be,  even  if  there 
was  a  disposition,  on  account  of  the  well-known  values  of  the  goods. 

I  think,  we  may,  therefore,  feel  fully  justified  in  saying  merely, 
without  charging  that  the  allegation  in  this,  behalf  was  put  forth 
with  ulterior  motives,  that  the  existence  of  undervaluation  is  far 
more  fancied  than  real. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  statistics,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  committee  with  any  statement  in  this  behalf,  merely 
requesting  at  this  time  the  privilege  of  subsequently  filing  a  brief  on 
this  and  other  points  which  it  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  bring 
out  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal ;  but  we  wish  to  invite  the 
committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  general  ware 
in  this  country  has  increased  from  $9,479,519  in  1890  to  $16,000,000 
in  1907.  With  respect  to  the  importations  of  decorated  china  in 
1890,  in  round  numbers  it  was  $5,000,000;  in  1893,  $6,821,000;  in 
1896,  $8,223,000;  in  1903,  $9,000,000;  in  1905,  $10,000,000;  and  in 
1907,  a  little  less  than  $12,000,000.  In  other  words,  there  has  been, 
so  far  as  imported  merchandise  is  concerned,  a  natural,  healthy,  rea- 
sonable increase  in  the  importations,  and  there  was  no  unusual  or 
excessive  increase  during  the  pendency  of  the  act  of  1894,  to  wit,  the 
Wilson  bill,  when  the  duties  were  35  per  cent. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  potters  are  concerned,  there  has  likewise 
been  a  reasonable,  natural,  and  healthy  growth  of  their  business.  In 
1890  there  were  239  pottery  ovens.  To-dav  there  are  747.  In  1890 
the  output  was  $9,477,000;  to-day  it  is  $16,000,000. 

We  think,  imder  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  these 
gentlemen  ought  to  be  content  with  that  measure  of  protection  which 
they  themselves  have  seen  fit  to  exact.  During  the  last  twelve  years 
they  have  been  selling  their  goods  at  a  price  that  required  no  greater 
protection  than  that  which  was  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1894.  It 
IS  due  primarily  to  internal  competition  that  their  prices  are  so  low 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  secure  as  much  profit  as  they  desired, 
and  not  in  aiw  sense  to  the  line  of  protection  fixed  in  the  tariff  act; 
and  we  therefore  ask  that  the  measure  of  protection  be  fixed,  not  at 
any  advance  over  the  present  rates,  not  at  the  line  specified  in  the 
Dingley  Act,  but  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  Wilson  bill— 30  and  35 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Wilson  bill,  Mr.  Kinney,  the  importa- 
tions in  1896  were  over  $8,000,000,  and  increased  from  $5,000,000  the 
last  year  of  the  McKinley  bill,  when  the  duty  was  60  per  cent,  to 
something  over  $8,000,000  in  two  years  under  the  Wilson  bill.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  haven't  those  figures  before  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well.  I  have  them  before  me.  Then  the  Dingley 
Act  came  in,  and  in  1898  the  importations  were  less  than  $4,000,000. 
Of  course  that  was  on  a  smaller  or  narrower  market  than  there  is 
to-day  on  account  of  the  increased  population.     And  in  1907  the 
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total  importations  on  painted  glass  were  $8,913,000,  or  nearly 
$9,000^000,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  slight  advantagie 
to  an  importer  at  least  under  uie  35  per  cent  duty. 

I  did  not  understand  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whose  letter  you 
read,  stating  that  there  is  no  undervaluation  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  William  Burgess,  who  is  associated  with  the 
American  Potters'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  letter  published?  I  suppose  it 
was  published.    Is  it  a  private  letter? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  was  a  private  letter,  and  it  was  shown  to  a  gentle- 
man who  made  this  statement  to  me.  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  did 
not  see  the  letter  myself,  but  the  statement  was  made.  I  think  the 
letter  is  in  the  room  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  letter  is  here?  Let  it  be  produced 
and  go  into  the  record,  the  whole  of  it.  That  is  the  shortest  way  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  the  letter  here,  dated  October  9,  1897,  and 
I  believe  that  the  situation  is  exactly  as  good  to-day  as  it  was  that 
date.     Following  is  the  letter  referred  to : 

international  potteby  company, 

Manufacturing  Pottebs, 
Trenton,  N,  J.,  October  9,  1S97. 
Mr.  Edwabd  Boote, 

50  Park  Place,  New  York. 
My  Deab  Sib:  In  reply  to  yours  of  a  Itite  date,  stating  that  I  hud  accused 
the  Importers  of  English  wares  of  undervaluations  in  their  custom-house  entries, 
I  beg  most  emphatically  to  deny  any  such  charge.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
publicly  and  privately  stated,  and  still  maintain,  that  there  has  been  little  or 
no  undervaluation  of  this  class  of  goods,  and  do  not  believe  that  there  could 
be,  even  if  there  was  the  disposition,  on  account  of  the  well-known  value  of  the 
goods. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  Buboess. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  the  theory  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  the 
lower  the  duty  the  less  the  undervaluation  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Possibly  you  did  not  hear;  I  mentioned  that  in  my 
report. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  that  theory?  You  do  not 
subscribe  to  it? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  that  that  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  1897  to  1907  there  would  be  a  margin  of 
difference  as  to  what  the  situation  might  possibly  be  as  regards 
undervaluation  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  an  explanation  of  that  would  be  a  simple 
statement  of  the  fact  that  if  a  man  was  trying  to  defraud  he  would 
be  more  tempted  to  defraud  for  a  large  amount  than  a  small  amount. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  might  be  honest  if  he  only  made  $35,  and 
dishonest  if  he  made  $100. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  letter  of  1897  referring  to  the  im- 
portations and  valuations  of  35  per  cent  duty,  while  the  condition 
to-day  is  on  a  60  per  cent  duty  for  the  same  goods? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  Mr.  (Chairman,  Mr.  Burgess  is  here,  and  he 
will  probably  tell  you  what  the  facts  are  as  to  ttie  rascalities  of  the 
importers  at  present. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  forget  to  ask  me  a  question  upon 
this  point,  but  I  would  like  to  mention  the  fact,  and  try  to  make  it 
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dear  from  my  standpoint,  as  to  the  impracticability  of  assessing  a 
duty  on  the  wholesale  prices. 

The  Chairmak.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  did  not  hear  what  Mr.  Jones  had  to  say,  but  I 
wanted  to  be  very  sure  that  I  made  that  point  clear  to  you.  Upon 
the  importation  of  china  from  a  foreign  country — ^that  is,  brin^nff 
it  into  this  country — ^there  is  no  market  value  on  it,  but  a  very  smafl 
percentage  of  the  goods  established  before  the  goods  are  really  sold. 
The  goods  are  of  a  great  variety. 

The  only  reason  to  which  we  can  attribute  our  success  in  im{>orting 
goods  is  the  fact  that  in  each  year  the  variety  is  changed.  This  year 
we  have  to  have  practically  a  new  line  of  goods  from  those  that  we 
had  last  year,  so  we  go  in  the  open  market  in  Europe — ^that  is,  my  firm 
does,  and  has  for  the  last  twenty-five  years — and  we  seldom  buy  the 
same  thing  that  we  had  the  year  before.  We  go  to  the  factories  and 
select  the  novelties;  in  fact,  we  try  to  find  the  things  the  people  are 
not  posted  upon  with  respect  to  price  or  value,  and  things  upon  which 
we  can  make  a  fair  percentage  of  profit;  because,  after  goods  have 
been  introduced  here  for  a  year  they  become  close-outs,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  market  is  changed.  The  people  do  not  want  them,  regardless 
of  price.  They  say,  "I  have  had  those  last  year  and  must  have 
something  new  now."  Very  much  like  a  woman  over  last  year's 
bonnet.  And  for  that  reason  we  are  constantly  buying  new  goods, 
and  the  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  produce  them  each  year  or 
they  can  not  hold  their  trade. 

>iow  the  price  at  which  we  sell  those  goods  is  not  fixed,  and  can 
not  be  fixed  until  we  get  those  goxjds  and  know  what  they  cost  us 
exactly  laid  down  in  a  place  of  business  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
where  most  of  us  are ;  and  then  we  see  what  we  can  get  for  those  goods 
as  a  fair  comparison  against  other  goods  of  the  same  nature.  We 
then  fix  the  price  at  which  we  will  sell  them.  The  price  is  fixed  in 
various  ways.  We  have,  I  am  free  to  say,  three  different  prices  on 
the  same  article,  in  which  we  are  perfectly  justified,  and  we  tell 
every  customer  that  wehave  got  them.  The  first  price  is,  for  instance, 
$2.25  a  dozen  for  an  article  that  retails  for  25  cents.  That  means 
that  if  a  man  buys  less  than  the  package  in  which  those  goods  come 
to  us  packed,  the  bundle  in  which  they  come — perhaps  a  dozen  cups 
and  saucers  of  different  varieties  of  decorations  packed  in  one 
bundle — ^if  we  break  up  that  bundle  we  have  to  select  out  those  differ- 
ent decorations  which  we  have  put  there  purposely  to  give  our  cus- 
tomers a  great  variety  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  pack  them  up  again 
in  another  package,  and  be  careful  that  they  are  not  broken ;  and  for 
that  we  charge  25  cents  more  than  if  the  man  buys  the  original  pack- 
age.   So  there  is  the  first  price  of  $2.25. 

The  next  price  is  for  the  ori^nal  package  if  he  buys  them  in  the 
bundle  in  which  they  are  packed.  Then  we  come  to  the  case  proposi- 
tion,  or  in  some  cases  the  gross  proposition.  We  will  say :  "  It  you 
want  to  buy  a  gross  of  those  goods  we  will  make  them  to  you  at  $1.80." 
Or  we  will  say :  "  In  50  to  100  dozen  lots,  if  you  wish  to  buy  those 
goods,  we  will  sell  them  for  $1.60."  Then  we  come  to  the  proposition 
for  importation,  and  we  say :  "  If  you  wish  to  buy  those  goods  at  the 
seaboard,  we  will  sell  them  to  you  direct,  and  you  pay  the  freight 
from  the  seaboard,  and  we  will  make  you  that  lor  10  cents  less;  or, 
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if  you  place  an  order  with  us  for  10  cases  of  those  goods  we  will  im- 
port them  for  you,  and  we  will  have  them  here  in  six  months  from 
now,  shipped  direct  from  the  seaboard,  and  in  that  case  we  will  give 
another  10  or  5  cents  less."  I  say  that  the  only  way  it  is  possible  to 
fix  a  duty  on  the  wholesale  price  is  to  establish  what  percentage 
should  be  added  to  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  and  make  the  whole- 
sale price.  If  an  importer  in  New  York  has  goods  which  he  imports 
for  me,  he  will  import  them  for  me  on  5  per  cent  of  what  they  cost, 
while  another  imjjorter  might  say :  "  You  do  not  buy  quite  as  many 
goods  as  John  Smith  does,  but  I  will  import  for  you,  and  will  charge 
you  10  per  cent  about,"  and  so  on  up  to  50  per  cent,  when  you  come  to 
selling  m  bundles  at  $2.25  per  dozen.  That  is  the  impracticability,  as 
I  see  it,  in  my  own  opinion,  of  putting  a  percentage  on  a  wholesale 
price.  If  these  goods  were  staple,  and  if  they  were  bought  from  year 
to  year,  and  a  market  value  fixed  like  there  is  on  nails  or  iron  or  a 
great  many  other  staple  things,  it  might  be  a  very  much  different 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  all  in  the  same  degree,  and  there  is 
the  same  difficulty  about  fixing  a  market  price  abroad  on  these  goods. 

Mr.  KiNNET.  The  price  is  fixed  by  the  manufacturer  who  makes 
the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  One  factory  may  charge  one  price  and  another 
another  price,  and  make  larger  sales  by  the  case,  as  you  say,  than  for 
a  single  dozen,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  All  those  factors  enter  into 
it  when  you  come  to  fix  the  price  at  all,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  could  fix  it  here,  we  could  have  the  witnesses 
come  here,  and  the  matter  could  be  determined ;  determined  whether 
there  was  undervaluation  or  not,  the  appraisers  could  go  into  the 
matter,  the  witnesses  could  be  summonea,  examined,  and  cross-ex- 
amined, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  making  them  produce  their  books 
and  invoices,  and  everything  of  that  kind  could  be  done  here  instead 
of  having  it  depend  entirely  upon  verbal  statements  without  oath,  or 
without  sanction  of  law  abroad. 

Now,  Mr.  Kinney,  right  in  tliat  connection,  have  you  not  a  sus- 
picion that  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  levied  on  the  wholesale  price  here 
would  give  more  revenue  on  the  same  amount  of  goods  imported  than 
the  duty  of  60  per  cent  upon  the  prices  abroad,  in  the  way  they  are 
now  established  for  customs  purposes? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  certainly  do,  for  the  reason  that  I  believe  the  lower 
the  duty  the  more  foreign  goods  would  come  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  I  mean  upon  the  same  goods,  not  upon  an 
additional  amount  of  goods. 

Mr.  KiNNET.  On  exactly  the  same  goods,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  The  same  importations. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  believe  that  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  or  32J  per  cent, 
as  you  stated,  added  to  the  wholesale  price  of  goods  in  this  country, 
would  bring  more  goods  in  from  the  foreign  countries  than  at  the 
present  rate,  because  it  would  be  a  cheaper  rate  of  duty,  provided  that 
you  take  the  lowest  wholesale  price  and  not  the  highest  wholesale 
price. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  average  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  There  is  not  any  average. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  if  a  man  sells  a  lot  of  goods 
at  one  price,  and  you  at  another,  and  somebody  else  at  another,  there 
is  an  average  price  for  the  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  exactly  what  you  will  find.  You  could  not 
come  to  the  city  of  Washington,  or  go  to  New  York,  or  any  other 
city  and  find  a  dozen  dealers  who  had  bought  exactly  the  same  tiling 
knowingly  that  the  other  men  had  bought,  and  yet  no  two  of  them> 
would  have  exactly  the  same  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  possibly  true,  and  still  that  doesn't  prevent 
fixing  a  wholesale  price  on  these  goods,  which  is  the  average  price. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  you  want  to  get 
that  down  to  a  practical  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  ta 
get  it  so  that  the  importers  and  manufacturers  will  both  be  satisfied 
that  we  are  honestly  collecting  the  duty  which  we  prescribe  under  the^ 
law.  That  is  all  I  want.  I  have  no  other  interest  in  the  matter,  not 
a  Darticle. 

Mr.  Kinney.  And  we  cooperate  with  you  most  heartily,  and  I 
wish  that  there  could  be  some  means  devised  by  which  this  question  of 
undervaluation  would  get  out  of  the  minds  of  our  competitors;  vet 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  exists  through  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  what 
they  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  fixing  of  these  duties  a  good  many 
things  enter  into  the  considei'ation  of  how  to  do  it — the  difference  of 
cost  nere  and  abroad,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — ^but  the  basi^of  it, 
if  it  is  an  ad  valorem  duty,  is  the  fairness  of  the  valuation,  and  ii 
we  can  make  that  absolutely  fair  we  have  eliminated  one  source  of 
uncertainty  and  injustice.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  sides  here 
would  agree  that  any  scheme  that  would  enable  us  to  collect  the  duty 
when  we  put  it  into  the  law  would  be  the  just  and  proper  thing  to 
do;  so  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  subject  we  would 
be  most  fflad  to  hear  them.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  fair  col- 
lection of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Ejnney.  I  would  feel  that  a  change  in  putting  valuations  on 
goods  on  this  side,  as  you  suggest,  would  oring  about  a  greater  vari- 
ance of  opinions  as  to  valuation  that  exists  to-day  when  you  buy 
them  from  the  manufacturer.  I  was  talking  with  a  domestic  manu- 
facturer the  other  dav,  just  as  an  instance  to  show  you  how  profits 
are  added.  Hte  said  "I  make  a  set  that  I  sell  for  $1.30.  To  be  sure^ 
I  sell  it  close,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  make  practically  anything 
out  of  it  excepting  the  overhead  charges.  I  put  35  cents'  worth  oi 
decoration  on  that  and  I  get  $3.25  for  it,  and  simply  because  nobody 
knows  what  that  decoration  is  worth.  I  put  25  cents'  worth  of  deco-« 
ration  on  it  and  I  raise  the  price  a  dollar,  and  if  I  put  10  cents'  worth 
of  decoration  on  it  I  raise  the  price  a  half  a  dollar."  f 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  actually  done?    '  > 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  gentleman  told  me  (and  he  is  a  man  oi  his  word), 
that  that  is  absolutely  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  about  going  abroad 
and  buying  some  new  styles  of  goods,  and  with  respect  to  the  change 
of  styles,  somewhat  after  the  diange  in  styles  of  women's  bonnets. 
You  stated  that  you  buy  them  at  such  a  price  as  you  could  make  a 
fair  percentage  of  profit.     I  think  that  states  fairly  what  you  said. 
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Is  your  idea  of  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  the  same  as  is  this  gentle- 
man's tliat  you  spoke  about,  who  places  35  cents'  worth  of  decoration 
upon  his  goods  and  raises  the  price  to  $3  ?  Do  you  regard  that  as  a 
fair  percentage  of  profit? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  am  too  honest,  but  I  believe  it. 

The  Chair>ian.  I  wish  the  importers  were  the  same  way,  because 
I  think  that  that  practice  of  going  over  there  and  buying  these  goods 
for  the  purpose  of  brining  them  in  here  and  selling  them  at  this 
greater  increased  cost,  if  that  exists,  as  you  say  it  does  in  your 
case 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  did  not  say  in  my  case,  but  I  say  the  domestic 
product. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  fair  percentage  of  profit.  You  did  not 
tell  us  what  that  fair  percentage  of  profit  in  this  new  style  was. 

Mr.  Kinney.  A  fair  percentage  of  profit  to  a  man  who  handles 
Hjhina  is  anywhere  from  10  to  50  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  of  his  goods. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  go  over  there  and  buy  goods  and  come  here 
and  add  50  per  cent  of  profit  to  them,  it  is  apt  to  give  a  suspicion 
to  some  of  these  manufacturers  that  you  are  engaged  in  under- 
valuation. 

Mr.  Kinney.  But  the  50  per  cent  profit  is  based  upon  50  per  cent 
t)ver  the  cost  of  the  goods.  I  referred  to  the  $2.25  open  stock,  and 
which  is  illustrative,  where  I  open  up  and  sell  them  at  $2.25,  when 
I  sell  the  same  goods  for  $1.50,  but  1  would  be  clad  to  sell  you  or 
any  other  man  in  the  world  all  the  goods  he  will  ouy  if  he  will  pay 
for  tKem  on  a  10  per  cent  margin,  but  he  must  buy  them  my  way. 
He  must  take  the  goods  from  the  seaboard.  I  have  often  sola  them 
for  less  than  that,  new  goods. 

Now,  I  will  explain  another  thing  for  you.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  manufacturer  figures  on  any  positive  and  horizontal  percentage 
of  profit  on  his  goods.  I  do  not  oelieve  it  is  done  by  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  And  I  do  not  believe  it  is  done  by  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. It  is  exactly  like  an  artist  who  paints  a  beautiful  picture. 
He  will  say  "  I  will  get  a  thousand  dollars  for  that."  Another  man 
may  put  just  as  much  work  on  a  picture  and  sell  it  for  less  money. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  so ;  and  with  a  man  of  an  easy  conscience 
there  is  unlimited  chance  for  undervaluation  of  these  goods,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  only  way  I  can  see  for  undervaluation  is  con- 
nivance with  the  manufactory  itself.  In  all  cases  where  he  buys  the 
^oods  he  furnishes  the  customer  yriih  an  invoice  and  swears*  to  it 
that  it  is  a  certified  copy  at  the  prices  sold.  If  you  put  the  question 
to  Mr.  Jones,  and  ask  him  if  he  imported  any  goods  and  paid  a  duty 
upon  them  at  less  value  than  he  paid  for  the  goods,  he  will  tell  you 
^' No."  I  have  imported  goods  for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  and  I 
have  never  had  that  come  up  to  me.  I  have  never  paia  duty  on  a 
<lollar's  worth  of  goods  at  a  less  price  than  we  paid  for  the  goods ;  and 
I  will  say  further  that  we  have  never  had  a  manufacturer  suggest 
€uch  a  thmg  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  the  manufacturers  do,  but 
personally  I  have  myself,  when  I  have  been  over  there,  had  them 
t>ffer  to  give  me  two  bills,  one  being  at  the  lower  rate  for  duty  pur- 
poses and  one  at  the  purchase  price. 
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Mr.  Kinney.  I  must  qualify  my  statement  of  a  moment  ago- 


The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  made  reply  to  that  which  was  not 
complimentary  to  the  gendeman  who  did  it,  and  to  my  astonishment 
they  very  often  testified — of  course  I  made  proper  allowance  for  the 
truth  oi  the  statements  made — ^that  a  great  many  American  pur- 
chasers would  take  those  two  bills  for  the  purpose  of  using  one  with 
the  customs  officials. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  not  state  just  exactly  what  you  said  to  the 
man  who  made  you  tiiat  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chair^ian.  I  tola  him  that  he  not  only  wanted  me  to  steal, 
but  to  make  a  false  affidavit  in  order  to  do  it,  and  that  it  was  rather 
uncomplimentary  to  him  that  he  had  sized  me  up  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  naturally  raised  some  suspicion  in  your  mind 
that  that  is  the  general  practice  in  foreign  countries.  I  would  like  to 
qualify  my  statement  m  this  wav:  I  said  that  I  never  had  had  a 
manuracturer  of  goods  intimate  that  such  a  thing  was  possible  to  be 
done  or  could  have  been  done  or  would  be  done.  I  have  nad  the  same 
experience  that  you  have  had  exactly,  that  of  going  into  some  bric-a- 
brac  store,  or  novelty  store,  or  some  antique  place  in  Europe,  and 
wanting  something  for  my  own  use.  They  almost  invariably  say: 
"  Do  you  want  another  bill  for  the  custom-house?  "  I  thinK  that 
possibly  there  is  one  reason  whv  the  gentlemen  around  this  board  may 
feel  that  there  have  been  undervaluations  from  the  manufacturers' 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Bight  there  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  is  not  ac- 
counted for  largely  in  this  way :  When  you  go  into  a  retail  house  in 
London  or  in  Paris  and  make  a  purchase  you  get  it  at  a  retail  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  if  that  same  man  was  going  to  sell  it  to  you 
laid  down  in  New  York,  he  would  put  it  through  the  custom-house 
properly  at  the  wholesale  price,  and  therefore  he  marks  down  your 
bill  for  you.  He  marks  it  down  to  the  wholesale  price  at  which  he 
or  anybody  else  could  iriark  it 

Mr'  Kinney.  I  have  had  exactly  that  same  statement  made  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  that  question  and  answer  I  do  not  won- 
der that  there  is  undervaluation. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  that  your  specific  recommendation  is  a 
change  of  the  55  per  cent  rate  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  present  60  per 
cent  rate  to  36  per  cent? 

Mr.  EaNNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  Are  you  also  a  retailer,  like  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Kinney.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  you  know  something,  as  a  retailer,  about  the 
opinions  of  the  retailers  on  these  propositions  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boijtell.  And  you  represent  a  large  number  of  wholesalers  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  the  wholesalers  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Jones  in  the 
association? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boftell.  Or  do  you  represent  some  independent  ones  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  represent,  I  suppose — ^the  fact  is,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  I  do  represent.    I  was  asked  to  come  to  Ne^  York  by  Mr.  Jones 
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to  meet  him,  and  we  would  talk  the  matter  over  and  ssee  what  argu- 
ment we  could  present  here  which  would  be  logical  and  fair. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  He  spoke  of  an  association  containing  some  70  or 
more. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  belong  to  that  association,  and  I  will  say,  in  speak- 
ing of  what  Mr.  Jones  had  said  in  regard  to  this  association,  that  we 
get  together  once  a  year,  have  something  to  eat,  and  then  spend  the 
rest  of  the  evening  and  possibly  the  day  in  talking  over  the  situation 
so  far  as  crockery  is  concerned.  We  talk  about  the  good  sides  of  it 
and  the  bad  sides  of  it.  We  try  to  get  together  on  a  mutual  under- 
standing; in  other  words,  what  is  a  fair  price — that  is  the  way  we 
put  it  to  ourselves — for  us  to  ask  for  white  granite?  The  American 
sells  his  at  so  and  so,  and  it  costs  so  much  laid  down  in  New  York ; 
what  is  the  fair  price,  and  so  on.  Another  gentleman  speaks  up  and 
says,  "  Down  on  the  Mississippi  River  we  get  so  and  so,"  and  an- 
other says  in  New  York  he  gets  so  and  so.  And  then,  after  a  while, 
a  price  is  found  that  is  generally  agreeable,  and  we  will  go  home  and 
tell  our  traveling  man  to  get  that  price  when  he  can.  We  have  a 
great  many  outside  competitors,  and  the  outside  competitors  make  the 
prices.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  90  per  cent  of  the  goods  fixes  the 
price  for  the  whole. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  heard  Mr.  Jones's  statement  in  reference  to  that 
matter? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  heard  part  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Did  you  hear  his  replies  to  my  questions  in  reference 
to  full  and  free  competition,  notwithstanding  "his  agi'eement  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  Did  you  hear  his  reply  to  my  proposition  of  placing 
the  cheaper  grades  upon  the  free  list  and  putting  the  60  per  cent  duty, 
say,  at  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  His  reply  being  that  that  would  greatly  cheapen  the 
cost  of  the  cheap  goods  to  the  retailer,  and  therefore  to  the  consumer, 
practically  to  tne  extent  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  I  do,  provided  that  you  can  properly  find 
the  dividing  line. 

Mr.  Boutell.  As  I  understand  it,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  detail ; 
but  the  placing  upon  the  free  list  of  the  cheaper  qualities  of  these 
goods,  and  putting  the  60  per  cent  duty,  say,  at  60  per  cent,  would  give 
cheaper  goods  to  the  consumer,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
would  not  interfere  with  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  wholesalers  are  there  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  your  KState? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Probably  maybe  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  this,  of  course,  would  meet  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  retailers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Now,  we  come  to  the  only  other  class  to  be  con- 
sidered, who  we  call  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  man  who  buys  these 
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goods.  Of  course,  we  can  only  get  his  opinion,  as  it  were,  through 
3ieir  representatiye&  They  can  not  come  here  individually,  or  m 
mass.  Do  you  think  this  proposition  would  meet  with  the  general 
approval  oi  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Bonnet.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  In  your  State?  I  take  it  then  that  this  return  to  the 
Wilson  rate  meets  the  approval  of  the  Ohio  Representatives  in  Con- 


Mr.  Bonnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  it  meets  substantially  the  approval  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress? 

Mr.  KiNNET.  Yes,  sir. 

I  thought  that  there  was  possibly  a  little  misunderstanding  up  here 
in  Mr.  Jones's  remarks  in  regard  to  cheap  grades  of  goods  which  he 
said  were  excluded  from  importation.  That  refers  to  what  is  known 
as  Rockingham  yellow  ware,  of  which  there  is  a  very  slight  sale  in 
our  business.  I  do  not  suppose  it  amounts  to  one-tenth  of  our  busi- 
ness; it  is  almost  entirely  gone.  Naturally  they  want  domestic  goods, 
because  we  can  not  impo^  them.  Their  yellow  pie  plates  and  tea- 
pots and  yellow  bowls,  and  a  few  thin^  of  that  kind — that  is  entirely 
manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  united  States  by  the  American 
potters.  There  is  notnmg  else  that  I  know  of,  with  the  exception  of 
what  we  call  Rockingham  ^ods  with  some  little  decoration  on,  such 
as  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  do  not  put  on,  and  sold  to  the 
common  class  of  people,  who  have  some  little  fancy  for  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Awhile  ago  I  believe  you  said  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  this  ware  amounted  to  $1,000,000  a  year.  What  proportion  is 
the  exportation  as  compared  to  the  American  product  of  that  par- 
ticular ware? 

Mr.  KiNNET.  I  take  it  that  that  information  that  I  received 
referred  to  tableware.  It  may  be  possible  that  sanitary  ware  may 
have  come  into  it;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  domestic  ware 
shown  in  my  statement  was  $16,000,000  and  the  importations  $1,000,- 
000,  so  that  would  be  1  to  16. 

Mr.  Underwood*  The  exportations  were  $1,000,000  and  the  importa- 
tions were  nothing  in  that  line.  The  American  manufacturer  does 
not  export  any  hi^h-^ade  wares,  does  he? 

Mr.  KiNNET.  ifo,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  was  cheap  ware  that  was  exported? 

Mr.  KiNNET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  I  believe  your  testimony  is  that  there  is 
none  of  that  cheap  ware  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  KiNNET.  No;  they  export  what  we  call  white  dinner  ware,, 
whidi  is  a  very  large  share  of  our  importation.  They  export  prob- 
ably this  Rockingham  and  yellow  ware — I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  included  or  not.  A  good  deal  of  this  importation  comes  to  Canada, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  exportations  from  this  country  go 
to  Canada? 

Mr.  Ejnnet.  I  think  quite  largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  export  to  any  European  countries? 

Mr.  KiNNBT.  I  do  not  think  we  do.  1  do  not  think  the  American 
potters  export,  excepting  to  Canada.    That  is  all  I  have  ever  heard  of « 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Where  the  American  potters  export  to  Canada, 
the  ffoods  have  to  pay  a  Canadian  duty? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  compete  with  English  i>ottery,  that  does  not 
pay  as  much  duty  going  into  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  duty  paid  by  the 
American  potter  and  the  English  potter  in  the  export  trade  to  the 
Canadian  market  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  differential  of  10  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  that  pottery  comes  in  10  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  American  pottery,  on  duty? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  American  potter  is  able  to  compete  in 
the  Canadian  market  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  BaNNEY.  They  seem  to ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  United  States 
Pottery  Association? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  what  basis  are  they  organized  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  understand  it  is  an  association  of  American  potters. 
Mr.  George  Thompson  is  the  president,  and  he  is  here  with  you  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  an  association  in  which  they  attend  to  busi- 
ness by  mutual  agreement,  or  do  they  control  the  capital  of  the  pot- 
tery companies  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  By  mutual  agreement;  all  individual  potters. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  this  association  endeavor  to  maintain  and 
fix  prices  for  the  pottery  that  they  manufacture? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
further  than  that  among  the  high-grade  potters — ^that  is,  the  larse 
potters,  who  make  the  best  goods — ^their  discounts  are  always  tne 
same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  always  maintain  the  same  discounts? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Discount  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  belong  to  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  belong  to  the  association. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  there  be  any  competition  in  the  market 
against  the  American  pottery  companies,  on  the  lower  grade  products 
that  they  produce,  it  must  of  necessity  come  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  on 
those  lines  to-day? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes. 

Mr.  ClcARk.  Where  is  your  pjlace  of  business? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Chairman 
Pavne,  that  your  profits  ranged  from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney,   x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  about  an  average? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  would  have 
to  take  the  volume  of  our  business  and  figure  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  do  that  when 
you  go  back  home,  filing  your  brief  here? 
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Mr.  KiKNEY.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so;  and  in  order  to  make 
that  more  apparent — ^because  we  may  sell  goods  at  a  higher  or  lower 
rate  than  some  others — I  will  ask  that  a  number  of  houses  give  the 
average. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  will  ask  that,  too. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Under- 
wood, that  your  discounts  were  the  same.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  you  get  the  same  prices  from  one  as  another  i 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir;   for  a  few  of  the  larger  potteries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  the  catalogue  prices  are  the  same? 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  catalogue  prices.  They  have  the  lowest  dis- 
counts, and  their  goods  are  listed  on  the  basis  of  $8  a  pound  sterling 
on  the  plain  white  goods.  On  the  decorated  goods  they  are  listed 
according  to  each  factory's  notion ;  and  on  some  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturers— ^the  most  important  ones — ^they  come  to  us  for  the  same 
discount  that  the  other  one  does.  But  from  the  least  important  manu- 
facturer— ^the  manufacturer  who  does  not  make  as  good  goods,  the 
inferior  lines  of  goods — ^they  can  be  bought  at  10  to  15  per  cent  less 
money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  sells  to  anybody  who  buys? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Anybody  who  has  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  often  do  you  turn  your  money  over  in  twelve 
months? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  turn  it  over  more  than  once,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  should  say  about  twice. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  cause  to  believe  that  manufacturers  of 
ware  in  European  countries  or  importers  of  pottery  in  the  United 
States  are  any  more  honest  or  conscientious  than  manufacturers  of 
laces  in  Europe  or  importers  of  laces  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  b^use  I  am  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  any  lace  manufacturer.  I  have  met  many  of 
the  potters  in  Europe,  and  I  consider  them  a  very  honest  lot  of  peo- 
ple. They  figure  that  their  reputation  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  some  years  ago  the  United  States  Government 
sent  somebody  over  to  Europe  to  investigate  the  undervaluation  of 
laces  and  foimd  that  the  Government  was  getting  swindled  out  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  their  undervaluation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  any  easier  to  do  that  with  reference  to  laces  than  with 
pottery. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  should  say  it  would,  because  if  you  want  to  take  an 
expert  and  go  to  an  importer  or  any  manufacturer,  I  do  not  care 
where  he  exists  on  contmental  Europe,  and  ask  him  how  much  it 
costs  to  produce  those  goods,  and  they  could  come  pretty  close  to  it. 
They  know  what  decalcomania  costs,  they  know  what  the  bodies 
cost,  and  certain  decorations,  and  a  manufacturer  will  manufacture, 
say,  four  different  articles  of  the  same  nature,  vases  and  so  forth,  and 
a  certain  buyer  will  want  them  to  sell  at  a  certain  price,  and  another 
will  want  a  little  more,  and  another  will  want  a  little  more,  although 
they  all  cost  the  same.  There  was  an  attempt — and  I  want  to  speak 
of  it  briefly — to  establish  that  the  potters  of  Europe  were  sending 
goods  in  here  at  a  value  less  than  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  home 
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market — and  I  believe  that  the  newspaper  statement  can  be  corrobo- 
rated— ^in  which  Mr.  Burgess,  as  representing  the  American  potters, 
proceeded  to  buy  three  dinner  sets  of  some  departmwit  store  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  getting  them  at  the  home-price  market,  the 
market  of  the  country,  and  those  dinner  sets  were  shipped  over 
here,  or  samples  of  them,  to  show  that  the  goods  coming  in  of  a 
similar  nature  were  undervalued,  and  the  appraiser  raised  the  duty 
on  the  goods,  and  afterwards  the  judge.  Judge  Waite,  I  believe  it 
was,  sustained  the  importation  at  the  old  price  at  which  they  were 
first  brought  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  there  not  large  exportations  of  cheap  wares,  toilet 
sets  and  sanitary  sets,  from  Canada  to  this  country? 

JVIr.  Kinney.  As  I  understand  it,  and  if  I  am  informed  correctly, 
there  is  a  lower  price  given  when  shipments  are  made  to  Canada  than 
when  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  very  much  about  the 
profits  of  the  retail  dealers,  excepting  where  they  retail  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  the  retail  dealer  gets  as  much  profit  as  you  do, 
10  to  50  per  cent,  and  turns  his  money  over  twice  a  year,  then  the  fel- 
low that  pays  the  ultimate  price  gets  it  in  the  neck  from  the  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer,  does  ne  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  the  class  of  goods  that  we  sell  particularly  are 
a  very  cheap  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  cheap  article  that  most  of  the  people  use,  isn*t 
it? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  be  apt  to  turn  over  goods  that  you  make 
50  per  cent  profit  on  twice  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  the  item  of  freight,  of  the  amount  of  freight 
that  you  give,  you  did  not  give  the  items.  You  say  that  the  freight 
is  so  much.  Have  you  given  the  items  of  freight  in  your  paper  so 
that  the  committee  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  this  Canadian  tariff,  how  much  is  the  tariff 
on  American  pottery  shipped  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  understand  it  is  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  English  tariff  is  30  per  cent;  that  would 
be  20  per  cent,  and,  if  Mr.  Jones  is  correct,  that  would  be  about  the 
cost  of  the  ocean  freight,  and  you  give  us  testimony  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Also  as  to  the  breakage  and  items  of  that  kind,  and  why  an 
American  manufacturer  would  be  just  about  on  an  even  basis  with 
the  English  manufacturer  in  entering  the  Canadian  market,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Idoubt  if  10  per  cent  would  cover  the  difference,  but 
it  might,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  10  per  cent  would  not  cover  the 
cost  of  breakage  and  freight,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  the  American  would  have  the  best 
of  it  in  the  market? 
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Mr.  KiNKEY.  I  think  they  would,  taking  the  price  at  which  they 
manufacture  their  goods,  as  against  what  the  English  manufacturers 
sell  their  goods  for  there. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  the  American  manufac- 
turers classify  their  goods  in  catalogues,  and  do  fix  a  wholesale  price 
by  stating  the  amount  of  discount  on  the  different  amounts  of  pur- 
chases, and  so  forth,  which  is  all  the  same,  so  that  there  is  no  trouble 
about  getting  the  wholesale  price  of  American  potterj'. 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  would  be  less  trouble  about  getting  the  wholesale 
price  of  American  pottery  or  English  pottery  than  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  difficulty  about  getting  the  wholesab 
price  of  foreign  pottery  in  this  country  on  affidavits  is  not  insur- 
mountable? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  the  wholesale  price  of  half  of  the  goods  we  bring  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
wholesale  price  on  the  goods  imported  here,  while  it  is  so  easy  to  get 
it  on  the  American  product  in  England  and  Germany,  and  on  the 
products  there.     I  do  not  get  that  idea. 

Mr.  Bjnney.  The  manufactures  of  pottery,  with  the  exception  of 
fancy  goods,  are  dinner  ware  and  the  toilet  wares,  on  which  there  is  a 
staple  price.  The  same  thing  exists  in  England.  I  can  give  you  the 
sale  price  of  certain  grades  of  English  goods  that  I  know  what  the 
importers  of  New  York  sell  for.  I  am  pretty  well  posted  on  that. 
I  can  give  you  a  fair  market  value  on  certain  grades  or  goods.  Those 
^oods  are  the  same  goods  that  the  domestic  potters  manufacture  out- 
side of  what  they  manufacture  in  fancy  goods — ^that  is,  in  vases  and 
fancy  things. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  that  importations 
into  this  country  are  high  grade,  largely  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  that  they  are;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  this  duty  in  the  way  of  revenue,  at  60  per 
cent,  is  a  duty  largely  on  luxuries? 

^.  EIiNNEY.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  common,  ordinary  man  gets  his  pottery 
by  competition  in  the  United  States  on  the  lower  grades?  * 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir ;  the  pottery  of  England  is  brought  into  this 
coimtry  at  60  per  cent,  and  the  advantage  to  the  consumer,  or  the 
common  people,  is  just  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  means  as  it  is 
to  the  wealthy  man  in  proportion  to  his.  We  have  a  pottery  in  this 
country  which  is  a  great  credit  to  the  country,  the  Lenox  pottery,  oif 
Trenton,  N.  J.  They  make  beautiful  goods,  and  goods  that  compare 
favorably  with  the  Vienna  make  of  goods,  crusted  gold,  and  so  on. 
It  is  a  great  credit  to  this  country.  But  still,  their  product  is  very 
small,  very  limited,  and  is  sold  principally  through  the  jewelry-store 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  high  grade? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  the  high  grade. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  the  Syracuse  pottery? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No  ;  they  make  a  hotel  line  of  china,  and  one  or  two 
concerns  make  a  line  of  dinner  ware  in  competition  with  the  German 
or  French  china  goods.    I  have  two  samples  here 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Onondaga  Pottery  Company? 
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Mr.  Kinney.  Onondaga  Company  makes  principally  hotel  ware. 
We  have  the  agency  of  their  goods  in  Cleveland,  and  sell  quite  a  good 
many,  and  they  are  very  good  goods.  But  I  will  say  that  so  far  as 
hotel  ware  is  concerned,  there  has  been  quite  a  great  deal  of  their 
goods  sold  in  this  country. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Do  the  Onondaga  potteries  make  as  fine  chinaware 
as  any  pottery  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  sell  it  for  household  use? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  will  qualify  that  statement  and  take  back  what  I 
said.  I  was  in  their  sample  room  awhile  ago,  but  we  never  bought 
any.    I  remember  seeing  some  very  handsome  goods  on  their  shelves. 

The  Chairman.  An  ordinary  man  can  get  a  dinner  set  for  $22  or 
$23,  a  fine  set,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  a  sample  here  of  a  dinner-plate  grade  of 
Haviland  china  that  was  copied  exactly,  or  nearly  so — as  close  as 
they  could  get  it — ^by  a  Syracuse  pottery,  and  shows  a  difference  in 
price  of  just  about  ioo  per  cent.  They  are  selling  against  the  cost 
price  of  Haviland  goods,  which  we  buy  in  $50,000  quantity  prices. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  that  Haviland  pottery  over  here 
you  sell  it  for  a  good  deal  more  than  it  costs  there  without  any  duty 
being  paid ;  a  good  many  times  over,  doyou  not? 

Mr. Finney.  I  should  think  not.  We  sell  it.verv  close;  are  com- 
pelled to.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  samples  if  you  would  like 
to  see  them  of  the  Haviland  and  the  American  made  goods  to  com- 
pete with  them,  and  show  you  exactly  the  difference  in  the  cost. 
Thev  are  right  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Haviland 
ware,  which  is  imported  ware,  is  no  better  than  the  Syracuse  product? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  I  think  it  is  better. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  could  not  tell  the 
difference  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  tell  the  difference  between  them  ve^  quickly. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  I  misunderstood  your  answer  then.  Did  you  not 
understand  him  to  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
the  difference.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that  he  could  not 
tell  the  difference. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  meant  an  ordinary  consumer,  not  an  expert 
like  himself,  of  course;  but  the  ordinary  buyer. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  quality. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  bring  those  samples  for- 
ward. 

{The  witness  here  produces  samples  of  china  ware  referred  to.) 
can  explain  the  method  of  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  and 
the  reason  why  thej'  are  better  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Cogkran.  uTiat  is  the  difference  bt^ween  the  cost  and  the 
price  at  which  they  are  sold. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  the  figures.  They  cost  $1.94,  and  we  pay 
$3.93  in  the  East  in  bidding  for  $50,000  worth  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  100  per  cent, 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  cheaper  here  tlian  the  Haviland  china? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaikman.  Thev  manufacture  it  for  less. 

Mr.  Kinney.  A  good  deal  less. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  WTiat  price  do  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  KrNNEY.  I  ca\i  state  it  better  by  showing  you  the  goods.  This 
set  [exhibiting  a  set  of  Haviland  china]  is  sold  at  $05,  and  this  set 
[ttdiibiting  a  set  of  Onondaga  ware]  is  sold  at  $35  a  set.  These  are 
among  the  high-priced  retail  waras. 

The  Chairman.  The  Haviland  is  $65  ( 

Mr.  KiNNET.  Yes,  sir.  That  Onondaga  ware  sells  for  $31.59.  That 
is  the  retail  price.  On  further  consideration  I  find  that  I  have  given 
you  the  wrong  figures.  The  Onondaga  set  costs  $16.77  and  is  sold  by 
the  refeiler  for  $35.  The  Haviland  set  costs  $31.50  and  is  sold 
for  $65. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  stated  that  you  would  explain  the  difference. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  very  little  about  the  methods 
of  maiiuf  acture,  but  when  I  come  to  buy  goods  and  I  am  asked  to  .pay 
a  higher  price  I  want  to  be  sure  of  the  reason  why  I  am  asked  to  ,pay 
a  hiffher  price.  I  understand  about  the  French  goods  and  how  they 
are  baked.  The  body  of  the  goods  is  dried  and  afterwards  the  gloss 
is  put  on,  and  the  porosity  of  the  body  is  such  that  the  surface  or  gloss 
is  absorbed  and  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole,  so  that  when  it 
is  baked  the  gloss  is  saturated  into  the  body  and  becomes  all  one  body. 
The  American  manufacturers  make  a  body  by  firing  it.  It  becomes 
hard,  and  then,  after  being  given  a  gloss,  it  is  covered,  but  it  does  not 
absorb,  so  that  the  body  is  a  little  softer  than  that  of  the  other.  {Per- 
haps there  are  some  pottery  men  here  who  can  explain  that  better 
than  I.    It  was  explained  to  me  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  American  method  of  putting  on  the  gloss 
generally  the  same  as  the  French  method  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  know  what  the  components  are. 

Mr.  Coc'KRAX.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  the  French  goods  find  a  mar- 
ket in  this  countrv  against  the  American  goods,  notwithstanding  that 
the  price  of  tlie  t'rench  goods  is  higher  and  that  it  is  in  a  different 
class  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  people  in  this  country  who 
want  to  buy  china  will  buy  the  finest  that  they  can  afford  to  buy. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  they  judge  the  quality  by  the  priced 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  the  ordinary  buyer  would,  who  is  not  an  expert 
as  yourself? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Oh,  yes,  sir:  I  could  tell  the  difference  in  a  moment 
by  looking  at  it.  The  people,  however,  who  buy  this  chiss  of  goods 
are  sufficiently  aware  or  its  quality  to  se(*  the  difference. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  price  on  the  imported  china  includes  the 
transportation  and  everything? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  includes  everything  laid  down  at  the  j)ort  of  entry 
at  New  York  or  anv  other  port  in  the  East. 

Mr.  BoiTELL.  That  price  of  $:}l.r)0 

Mr.  Kinney.  Included  the  freight. 

Mr.  Ik>irrELL.  And  that  sells  at  $()5? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  but  I  wish  to  have  you  understand  that  that 
was  a  jewelry-store  price. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  No  matter  >vhat  store's  prices  it  was,  the  man  who 
bought  it,  the  uUimate  consumer,  who  paid  100  per  cent,  got  it  in  the 
neck,  so  to  speak.  Now,  who  got  that  profit  between  the  import  price 
and  the  selling  price?  It  looks  to  me  as  though  that  matter  ought 
to  be  looked  into  carefully. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  will  say  that  that  class  of  goods,  if  sold  at  all,  sell 
at  a  very  much  higher  profit,  perhaps  100  per  cent  profit,  or  twice 
the  profit  of  the  other  class  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  looks  a  little  suspicious,  since  you  say  it  costs 
$31.59. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Not  at  all,  because  it  is  a  different  class  of  ware. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  articles  are  sold  in 
the  market  at  such  widely  divergent  prices  as  $60  and  $65? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  an  association  or  organization  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  prices? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  selling 
price  of  that  and  the  American  product. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  $30. 
.  Mr.  Kinney.  That  was  sold  by  a  jeweler.    He  probably  did  not 
get  that  at  the  lower  price  at  which  it  could  be  secured  by  an  im- 
porter who  is  a  large  customer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  profit  did  the  American  retailer  get  when  he 
sold  it  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  According  to  the  figures  which  I  mentioned  it  was 
nearly  100  per  cent,  but  I  qualify  that  always  by  saying  that  it  was 
purchased  at  a  retail  jeweler's  store. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  American  product  was  sold  at  a  profit  also? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  understand  the  cause  of  this  high  price  for 
the  cheaper  grade? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir;  the  highest  profit  is  made  usually  on  the 
higher  grade  of  goods,  which  are  used  by  the  wealthy  class  of  people. 
They  often  buy  articles  which  are  not  usually  on  the  market.  I  do 
not  get  this  100  per  cent  profit,  because  I  am  not  in  the  retail  jewelry 
business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  sympathize  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  retailer  sold  both  so  that  that  does  not  count. 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  at  what  cost  these  goods  are  laid 
down  in  New  York,  this  Haviland  china  which  you  say  sells  at  $31.59? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  had  those  figures  from  Haviland  &  Co.,  for  that 
particular  assortment  of  goods  which  are  specified  and  it  is  based 
upon  the  lowest  price  that  he  would  give  to  a  man  who  would  buy 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  jeweler  got  all  of  that 
profit. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Perhaps  that  jeweler  paid  part  of  that  profit  to  some 
middleman  who  had  gotten  the  goods  from  the  Havilands,  who  had 
imported  it  and  sold  it  to  the  jeweler.  Probably  the  jeweler  did  not 
|2:et  it  at  the  low  price  at  which  it  could  be  procured  by  an  importer. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  thing  confirms  the  statement  that  the 
Haviland  goods  in  some  way  cost  more  in  this  country  than  it  is 
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stated,  and  if  we  could  work  out  the  other  we  could  work  out  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  not  give  you  the  reasoning,  because  the  two 
pieces  have  the  same  percentage.  I  can  only  say  that  the  seller  was 
making  a  profit  and  fi)r  that  God  bless  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  evident  that  the  Lord  did  bless  him  if  he  made 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  handle  the  Haviland  china  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Thisprice  of  $39.51,  is  that  your  wholesale  or  cost  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  our  actual  cost  price  laid  down  in  New  York. 
That  is  the  cost  to  import  it. 

Mr.  Grioos.  What  profit  would  you  make  on  that  article? 

Mr.  Kinney.  We  sell  those  goods  at  retail  at  about  40  per  cent 
profit. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  retailer  makes  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney.  He  makes  more. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  get  40  per  cent  and  he  makes  what  remains  up  to 
100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  he  did  not  buy  of  us.  We  make  40  per  cent 
and  some  one  else  makes  the  other  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  believe  you  said  you  sold  the  American-made  goods 
also? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  at  the  same  percentage. 

Mr-  LoNOwoRTH.  That  is  largely  in  the  low  grade. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTii.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  give  us  the 
proportionate  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  LoNGWORrH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wages  paid  in  that 
industry  in  England? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Not  at  all;  but  I  can  get  that  information  for  you. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  think  it  would  fe  well  if  you  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  difference  in 

Erice  on  these  low  grades  of  tableware  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off? 
[ow  much  less  would  they  cost  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Domestic  or  English  goods? 

Mr.  Randell.  Either. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  much  difference  in  the  per- 
centage »s  to  the  ultimate  price  to  the  consumer  whether  the  duty 
was  taken  off  or  whether  it  was  not.  They  do  not  compete  with  the 
English  goods.  In  other  words,  they  sell  their  goods  at  $2.88.  That 
is  the  price  of  the  domestic  ware  against  $i,  the  price  at  which  we 
would  sell  the  same  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Kandell.  They  would  purchase  the  lower-priced  product  if 
the  tariff  were  taken'off,  would  they  not?  In  other  words,  does  the 
tariff  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Tt  does  for  the  English  goods,  but  I  doubt  if  it  does 
for  the  domestic  goods. 

Mr.  FvANDKLL.  What  effect  does  the  tariff  have,  if  any,  upon  the 
price  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer?  Does  it  have  any  effect,  or  is  it 
nothing? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  effect  on  the  price  of  the 
domestic  goods,  but  it  has  an  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  foreign 
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goods.  If  they  Brought  in  the  foreign  goods  without  a  tariff  the 
prices  would  be  necessarih^  ch)ser,  and  by  eliminating  the  tariff  the 
consumer  would  get  the  advantage  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  be  the  same  grade  that  the  English  make? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  the  English  make 

Mr.  Randeli.-  You  say  that  the  tariff  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  home  manufacturer.    Does  it  raise  the  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  protects  him  in  manufacturing  goods  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  does  not  compete  against  the  English,  but  he  does  com- 
pete against  his  own  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  any  competition  there? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  competition  among  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  does  ifot  affe<'t  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
what  good  does  it  do  to  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  KiNNKY.  It  keeps  out  that  many  more  goods  and  eliminates 
competition  from  people  who  are  selling  foreign  goods,  because  it 
does  not  let  their  goods  in.  If  there  were  no  foreign  goods  at  all 
brought  in  the  domestic  manufacturer  naturally  would  supply  the 
demand  which  now  the  English  manufacturer  supplies.  Does  that 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  not  clear  to  me.  The  tariff'  is  asked  by  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  manufacturer  of  this  country  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  English  ^oods  which  compete  with  him  in  price,  but  would 
only  compete  with  him  in  reference  to  the  quantity  which  he  could 
sell.    Would  that  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  goods  i 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  if  you  keep  out  the  English  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  (xoods  of  the  same  quality? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  would  increase  sales  to  the  extent  of  the  goods 
sold. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off',  would  not  foreign  goods 
come  in  competition  at  reduced  prices? 

Mr.  Kinney.  If  they  could  go  any  lower  than  they  are  now.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  would  be  possible  or  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  mean  that  they  could  not  afford  to  sell  for  less 
profit  than  they  are  now  selling? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  would  divide  up  the  business  with  the  English 
j:)eople.  The  cheaper  English  goods  would  be  bought  by  the  consumer 
rather  than  the  American  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  Therefore  the  American  goods  would  sell  for  a  lower 
rate  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  might  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so, 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  tlie  American  manufacturers  be  selling  goods 
lower  than  they  could  afford? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  are  now  selling  at  a  price  fixed  by  themselves, 
and  it  is  so  much  lower  than  the  English  price  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  they  selling  so  low  that  they  could  not  sell  any 
cheaper,  and  yet  you  say  that  they  have  fixed  the  price  themselves? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  They  might  get  a  low^er  price  by  stopping 
inferior  competition. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  now  they  fix  the  price  themselves.  Are 
they  competing  with  each  other?  They  are  not  in  competition,  be- 
cause they  fix  the  price  themselves. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Thev  do  not  do  that. 
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Mr.  Randeli..  I  thought  3^011  said  they  did.  * 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  said  there  was  a  certain  profit  of  $3  to  $5  in  favor 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers,  who  must  have  some  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment, because  they  quote  price^s  all  the  same.  There  is  a  difference 
of  $4  or  $5  between  the  competing  prices,  because  the  English  goods  do 
not  come  anywhere  near  these  prices. 

Mr.  Randeix.  The  price  is  fixed  at  $4  or  $5  above  the  prevailing 
price  of  English  goods. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  but  they  are  a  better  class  of  goods.  The 
cheaper  grades  sell  for  less,  or  otherwise  they  could  not  sell.  The 
same  thing  exists  in  Europe.  If  you  buy  goods  at  a  certain  price, 
then  you  can  get  them  of  the  inferior  manufacturer  for  a  less  price, 
say  2^  per  cent  less. 

(At  1  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 


a fternoon  ses8 ion . 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  2S,  1908, 
(The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman)  presiding.) 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Kinney  made  a  statement  this  morn- 
ing, misapprehending  a  question  that  was  asked  him,  which  he  wishes 
to  correct. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OEOROE  W.  KINNEY,  OF  CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  stenog- 
raphers asked  me  to  repeat  to  him  an  answer  that  I  had  made,  and  I 
found  that  I  had  misunderstood  the  question  put  to  me.  As  I  sup- 
posed, the  question  asked  of  me  was  in  regard  to  the  wholesalers  m 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I  said  that  there  were  a  dozen  that  would  be 

flad  to  have  the  tariff  changed  back  to  the  Wilson  bill.  That  is  what 
supposed  the  question  to  be.  ,  I  find  that  the  gentleman  who  asked 
the  question  asked  me  if  the  Representatives  would  wish  the  bill 
changed — ^the  Representatives  in  Congress,  I  imagined  he  meant.  I 
said  yes,  which  I  had  no  right  to  say,  and  I  wish  to  correct  that 
by  saying  as  far  as  the  views  of  the  Representatives  from  the  State 
oi  Oliio  are  concerned  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  Schedule  B  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  what  their  opinion  is,  as  I  have  not  talked  with  any 
of  them  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  leave  that  letter  you  had? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir;  your  stenographer  has  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  H.  PITKIN,  OF  PITKIN  &  BROOKS, 

CHICAOO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  importer  and  wholesale  dealer  in 
Crocker v,  are  vou? 
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•  Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  It  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  H.^tening  lo  the 
testimony  as  to  the  profits  in  our  business  that  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding. I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  in  the  business, 
boy  and  man,  for  forty-seven  years.  I  have  been  in  the  business  for 
myself  thirty-seven  years.  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  have  one  of  the 
largest  importing  businesses  and  wholesale  businesses  in  our  line  that 
is  done  in  the  country,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied  if  we 
make  from  5  to  8  per  cent  on  our  turnover,  which  I  do  not  think  is 
unreasonable  when  money  can  be  loaned  on  good  real-estate  mort- 
gages at  6  per  cent,  which  I  know  can  be  done,  because  I  am  in  a  po- 
sition to  loan  some  money,  not  of  my  own.  but  of  institutions  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  we  are  getting  6  per  cent  for  our  money 
to-day.  There  is  no  greater  profit  made  in  our  lines  of  business  than 
in  other  kindred  lines,  such  as  millinery  and  pianos.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  what  we  call  the  fancy-goods  portion  of  our  business.  Our 
business  is  divided  into  staples  and  fancy  goods.  On  some  we  make 
a  very  small  profit  and  on  others  a  large  profit,  and  on  what  is  termed 
"  fancy  goods  "  we  make  a  large  profit,  the  same  as  any  other  good 
merchant  does  if  he  understands  his  business.  I  think  that  is  all  I 
care  to  say  on  the  question  of  profits. 

I  would  like  also  to  speak  about  the  question  of  assessing  the  duty 
on  the  wholesale  price.  I  consider  that  utterly  impracticable.  1 
can  not  see  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  done.  There  is  no  exact 
wholesale  value,  except  maybe  on  a  few  staples,  and  on  those  staples 
it  is  not  exact,  because  there  is  a  different  price  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  same  price  does  not  obtain  in  San  Francisco  or  in 
Boston  or  in  Cleveland  or  in  Chicago  or  in  Omaha  or  in  Denver. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  prices.  Then,  again,  as  I  said,  the  goods 
that  we  call  fancy  goods,  and  on  which  we"  make  the  largest  profit, 
are  changed  from  season  to  season.  In  that  respect  they  are  like 
goods  in  the  millinery  business.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  gen- 
tlemen know  about  the  millinery  business,  but  I  happen  to  know  that 
in  that  business  it  is  a  question  of  style.  Wlien  tlie  "  merry  widow  '^ 
hat  goes  out,  it  goes  away  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  guess  we  all  know  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  would  not  be  surprised.  Isow,  my  method  of  run- 
ning my  fancy-good  business  is  if  possible  to  sell  out.  If  I  buy,  we 
will  say,  $100,000  worth  of  fancy  goods,  if  I  carry  over  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  those,  I  consider  that  it  is  a  bad  jol),  because  I 
must  reduce  the  price  of  those  goods  for  another  season.  People  do 
not  want  the  same  goods  twice.  They  want  new  and  fresh  goods. 
So  for  that  reason.  I  think,  for  the  reason  that  the  prices  are  not 
fixed,  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  fix  the  duty  on  the  selling 
price. 

Affain,  what  is  the  selling  price?  The  selling  price  is  not  fixed 
until  after  the  goods  have  arrived,  and  the  duty  has  been  assessed, 
and  we  get  the  goods  in  our  possession.  We  do  not  price  our  goods 
ordinarily  from  the  samples  wliich  we  buy  in  a  foreign  country,  but 
we  price  them  after  we  get  them  home  and  get  them  unpacked  and 
see  what  they  look  like  and  see  what  they  would  sell  for.     It  seems 
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to  me  those  are  good  reasons  why  we  could  not  adopt  that  method  of 
fixing  the  tariff. 

Now,  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Kinney's  figures  that  our  friends 
the  American  potters  are  already  protected  against  English  ware  by 
a  tariff  of  76  or  80  per  cent.  I  know  they  do  not  take  advantage  of 
that,  because  they  sell  their  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  sell  the  foreign 
goods.  Why  should  they  want  any  more,  or  as  much  as  they  have 
now?  Therefore  I  think  that  the  tariff  assessed  under  the  Wilson 
bill  is  reasonable. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  more  point,  and  that  is  on  underval- 
uation. It  goes  against  my  grain  to  have  it  assumed  that  the  men  in 
my  particular  line  of  business  are  thieves  and  rpbbers.  I  know  nearly 
every  man  in  my  business.  I  think  they  are  as  straightforward  and 
honest  a  group  of  business  men  as  are  in  any  other  kind  of  business, 
whether  m  merchandise  or  whether  they  are  legislators,  or  in  any 
other  business,  and  in  the  thirty-seven  years  I  have  been  in  business, 
and  I  have  had  opportunity  to  know,  I  have  never  known  of  one 
reputable  man  in  my  business  that  invoiced  his  goods  at  less  than  he 
paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Your  reputation  is  safe  as  compared  with  ours. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  here  to  pass  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  there  is  no  use  of  geting  irritated  about 
the  questions  that  are  asked. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  am  not  here  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  think  that  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
crockery  are  on  the  average  more  honest  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  lace  makers  of  Switzerland  swindled  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment out  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  imports  on  invoices  that  were 
too  low.    You  know  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  state  that  as  a  historical  fact.  Well,  do  you 
know  anything  about  a  man  up  here  in  New  York,  an  importer  of 
silks,  having  a  judgment  hanging  over  his  head  for  $30,000  for  under- 
valuation of  his  goods  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir.  It  takes  all  my  time  to  follow  my  own 
business. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  do  you  know  that  another  one  jumped  off  the 
bridge  in  New  York  and  drowned  himself  because  they  were  about 
to  get  him  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Well,  I  think  he  did  a  good  thing,  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  if  they  do  it,  absolving  the 
importers  from  doing  any  such  thing  in  that  regard,  do  you  think 
it  is  probable  that  the  manufacturer  of  pottery  in  Europe  would  be 
any  more  squeamish  about  underrating  the  products  he  exports  and 
getting  them  in  under  the  tariff  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  lace  makers 
or  the  silk  makers  were  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  other  lines  of  business, 
but  I  know  how  our  business  is  clone.  I  have  been  in  their  factories. 
I  have  been  all  over  Europe,  where  our  goods  are  made:  I  have  met 
the  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  business,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
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judge,  they  are  honest  and  honorable  men.     And,  again,  there  are 
several  invoices  sent.    We  get  an  invoice  and  the  customs  department 

Sets  ah  invoice,  and  the  customs  department  is  a  large,  well-equipped 
epartment,  and  they  have  good  men.  I  think  they  are  good  men.  I 
have  met  them  and  have  appeared  before  them,  and  as  far  as  our  busi- 
ness is  concerned  I  see  very  little  chance  for  undervaluation. 

Mt.  Clark.  One  more  question.  Do  you  think  your  average  profit 
is  about  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  say,  sir,  that  I  would  be  satisfied  on  my  turn  over 
to  make  from  5  to  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  times  do  you  turn  the  money  over  in  a 
year? 

Mr.  PiTKix.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  accu- 
rately. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  can  not,  but  you  can  give  us  a  general  idea 
about  it. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  T  can  answer  it  in  this  way,  that  our  line  of  goods 
is  a  line  that  turns  over  very,  very  slowly.  We  are  ordering  goods 
now  that  we  will  not  get  our  pay  for  until  January,  1910. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  turn  over  your  money  on  an  average  three 
times  a  year? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir;  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  turn  it  over  twice  a  year? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  'NVliat  we  are  after  is  facts. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Not  more  than  that.  The  answers  that  I  make  I 
want  to  make  accurately. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that,  and  I  wish  they  could  be  absolutely 
accurate;  but  when  you  can  not  answer  accurately,  you  have  to 
answer  as  accurat>ely  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  you  turn  over  your  capital,  on  an  aver- 
age, as  much  as  two  and  a  half  times  a  year? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  T  should  say  twice  a  year  was  about  the  limit. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  *p:ive  you,  then,  a  per  cent  of  from  10  to  16  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  You  do  not  get  that  out  of  the  business,  sir;  I  Icnow 
that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  BoiTKLL.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  heard  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kinney  this  morning? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  heard  some  of  them.  Just  which  one  you  refer  to 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  I  will  have  to  go  over  a  few  of  them  again,  and  I 
will  do  it  with  some  rapidity.  With  reference  to  the  association  of 
the  wholesalers,  it  was  said  that,  notwith)5tanding  such  association  as 
there  was.  there  was  good,  brisk  competition  between  wholesalers 
in  their  prices  to  the  retailers.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  were  in  the  business,  you  would  know  it. 

Mr.  BoijTELL.  So  that  you  agree  with  them  that  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  the  lower-priced  goods  would,  through  the  competition 
among  the  wholesalers,  l)e  passed  along  to  the  retailers  in  large  meas- 
ure, and  through  them  to  the  consumers? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  it.  sir. 
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Mr.  BotTELL.  You  also  agree  with  them  that,  by  repealing  the 
duty  on  the  lower-priced  goods — that  is,  putting  on  the  iree  list  the 
lower  grades  of  the  earthenware,  crockery,  and  coarse  china,  and  by 
reducing  the  <»0  per  cent  duty  to,  say,  50  or  45  per  cent — there  would 
be  no  diminution  in  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  the  duty  on 
decorated  goods  is  as  high  as  it  can  be;  that  it  will  not  stand  any 
more  than  is  imposed  on  it.  I  think  if  you  were  to  increase  the  duty 
on  decorated  goods  it  would  stop  the  sale  of  them.  The  duty  is 
already  high. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  beg  your  pardon;  if  you  increase  the  dutv? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  increase  the  duty  on  decorated  goods,  I  think 
it  would  stop  the  sale  of  them. 

Mr.  Boi'TELL.  You  did  not  understand  me  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  No;  not  at  all.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  if 
you  heard  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kinney.  My  proposition  is  tfiis,  to 
repeal  the  duties  on  the  lower  grades  of  goods  and  decrease  the  pres- 
ent duty  to  50  per  cent  or  45  per  cent.  Would  such  a  change,  by  put- 
ting the  cheaper  goods  on  the  free  list  and  bringing  down  me  higher- 
priced  goods  with  the  60  per  cent  duty  to  45  per  cent,  decrease  the 
revenue?  The\^  both  said  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  not  work 
any  decrease  in  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir;  I  think  you  would  get  more. 

Mr.  Boi'TELL.  That  was  based,  of  course,  on  their  familiarity  with 
the  trade.  They  said  that  a  more  than  25  per  cent  increase  in  the 
importation  of  the  highly  priced  goods  after  they  had  been  reduced 
from  60  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  would  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes;  but  I  would  like  to  sav  something  else  about 
that. 

Mr.  Bouteu..  I^et  us  finish  this.  So  that  you  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kinney  that  the  final  result  of  this  proposition 
would  be  to  give  to  the  consumer  of  the  lower-grade  goods  such  goods 
at  a  cheaper  price  and  maintain  the  revenue  substantially  at  the  same 
point  on  this  class  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  it  would;  but  I  would  also  like  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  American  manufacturer 
to  take  all  the  duty  off  of  the  plain  white  ^oods.  Now,  I  am  not  a 
free  trader.     I  believe  in  giving  the  American  manufacturer  a  fair 

Srotection,  and  if  you  would  take  all  the  duty  off  from  white  ware  I 
o  not  see  how  he  could  compete. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes :  I  was  not  intending  to  commit  you  or  Mr.  Jones 
or  Mr.  Kinney  to  that  proposition.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes;  but  I  thought  so  long  as  you  asked  me  it  would 
be  fair  to  the  American  manufacturer  to  express  my  feeling  about  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  As  a  matter  of  revenue  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  As  a  matter  of  revepue  for  the  Government  you  would 
get  m»re  reven>ie. 

Mr.  Boi;tell.  And  by  keeping  the  duty  on  at  45  per  cent  and  on 
the  lower-priced  goods  at  25  to  30  per  cent,  that  would  make  a  still 
larger  revenue? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  it  would. 
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Mr.  Boi'TELL.  Do  vou  accept  the  figures  spoken  of  b}'  Mr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Kinney,  of  30  and  35  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Tliat  would  bring  down  the  higher  class  of  goods 
10  per  cent  lower  than  I  suggested.  Do  you  think  that  30  and  35 
per  cent  would  bring  in  more  revenue  than  putting  the  commoner 
grades  on  the  free  list  and  leaving  the  higher  grades  at.  45? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  you  would  get  more  revenue  by  putting  the 
commoner  grades  on  the  free  list.  I  do  not  think  the  American  pot- 
ter could  compete  with  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  the  lower  grades? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  can  not  compete  with  the  Europeans? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  They  have  55  per  cent  protection  now.  If  you  take 
it  all  off  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  free  list  does  not  bring  in  any  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  there  would  be  more  importations? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  more  revenue? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  Mr.  Boutell  to  be  asking  his  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  higher  revenue? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Then  I  did  not  understand  him. 

Mr.  BorTELL.  I  do  not  think  you  did. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  I  did  understand  you,  sir.  I  understood  you 
to  ask  whether  I  thought  that  w  ith  cheap  goods  on  the  free  list  and 
decorated  goods  reduced  10  per  cent  it  would  bring  in  more  revenue. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes. 

ilr.  Pitkin.  I  do. 

^VFr.  I^oi  tell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gkigcjs.  It  would  bring  in  more  revenue? 

Mr.  Pitkin,  ^foie  revenue:  but  T  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  the  American  ))()tter. 

Mr.  BovTELL.  The  final  question  I  asked  was  whether  putting  the 
commoner  goods  on  the  free  list  and  keeping  the  finer  goods  at  45 
per  cent  would  be  Ix'ttor  than  cuttinc:  them  from  35  and  60  to  30 
and  35? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Will  you  please  state  that    again? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  proposition,  if  I  understood  you  correctly, 
was  that  the  commoner  goods  and  the  higher-priced  goods  should 
be  reduced  from  35  and  60  to  30  and  35  ? 

]\rr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BorTELL.  That  is  one  proposition? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BorTELL.  Have  you  in  mind  what  that  would  be  as  a  revenue 
producer^  Would  that  be  a  better  revenue  producer  than  my  propo- 
siticm  to  put  all  the  cheaper  grades  on  the  fi'ee  list  and  the  higher- 
priced  goods  at  45  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  B(n  TELL.  My  proposition  would  be  a  better  revenue  producer 
than  yours  ? 

Mr.  Pttkins.  Xo,  sir:  I  sliould  think  our  proposition  would  be  a 
better  reveiuie  producer. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  by  reducing  or  removing  the  duty  on  the  lower 
grades  and  reducing  the  duty  on  the  higher  grades  it  would  increase 
our  revenue,  it  would  naturally  decrease  production  in  the  United 
States,  would  it  not?- 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  be  an  injustice  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
labor  that  produced  it? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  it  would  as  a  result  interfere  with  either  the 
revenues  or  the  industry,  if  we  lowered  it? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  took  it  off. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  lower  the  duties  on  these  articles  it  will  either 
increase  imports  or  seriously  interfere  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  lower  it  at  all? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.     If  you  remove  it  from  the  low  grades? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Entirely? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Entirely,  yes,  and  reduce  it  in  the  high  grades;  it 
will  do  one  of  two  things,  it  will  either  interfere  with  the  revenue  of 
the  Government  or  increase  imports? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  It  would  increase  imports,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
interfere  with  the  revenue  of  the  Government;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  American  potter  to  take  it  off  entirely  from 
staple  goods,  because  it  is  a  large  item. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Any  increase  of  imports  would  interfere  with  the 
manufacturer  and  the  labor  that  produced  the  goods,  on  anything, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  the  higher  grade  goods,  because  you  and  I  and  every  one  else  that 
wants  to  buy  a  higher  grade  of  goods  could  buy  them  at  a  more 
reasonable  price,  because  the  duty  would  be  less,  liecause  those  goods 
are  not  made  in  this  country.  Thev  are  not  made  in  this  country 
at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Then  the  higher  grade  does  not  come  in  competition 
with  that  same  article  made  here;  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that? 
Those  goods  are  not  made  here  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  There  are  certain  grades  not  made  here  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  the  high  grades  and  low  grades? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Of  the  high  grades. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Ciould  you  say  about  what  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  low-grade  goods  was  labor? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  not  say;  I  have  not  the  figures  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  our  people  have  the  figures  or  not. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Would  you  say  it  was  a  substantial  percentage? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  As  a  manufacturer,  I  would  say  yes.  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer of  a  certain  line  of  goods,  and  in  that  our  labor  is  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  could  not  say  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  the 
same  kind  of  goods  in  England? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  In  England? 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Yes;  as  to  the  cost  of  the  hihor. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  think  it  would  vary  very  much  in  tlie  pro- 
portion. 
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Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  the  proportion  of  labor  probably  in  England 
is  about  the  same  that  it  is  here,  of  the  total  .cost,  although  I  have  not 
any  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  your  opinion  what  would  be  the  percentage  of 
decrease  in  the  selling  price  in  this  country  of  the  low  grades  if  the 
tariff  was  entirely  removed? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  right 
offhand.  We  coidd  easily  furnish  you  the  figures  based  on  our  pres- 
ent selling  price.  It  would  be  a  considerable  sum.  If  you  take  off 
55  per  cent  duty,  you  can  readily  see  that  there  would  be  a  very  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  Of  the  American  product? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Of  the  imported  product. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  make  any  difference  with  the  American 
product? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  potters  that  question.  They 
are  right  here;  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  sound  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Providijpg  they  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  vour  judgment  it  w^ould  have  that  effect,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  they  sell  white  ware  pretty  close,  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  what  difference  would  it  make  to  them? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  they  have  a  protection  now  of  55  per  cent  on  which 
we  take  the  geographical  protection,  the  protection  of  breakages,  the 
protection  of  freight,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  runs  up  in 
some  cases  to  80  or  90  per  cent,  if  we  take  that  protection  away  from 
them,  I  am  sure  you  could  see  that  if  they  sold  goods  cheaper  m  pro- 
portion to  what  they  are  selling  them  at  now,  it  would  make  a  great 
difference.  They  sell  goods  now  at  a  great  deal  less  than  it  costs  to 
import  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  say  they  do  not  take  advantage 
of  all  the  protection  they  have. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  their  selling  price? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  only  give  an  approximation.  I  should  think 
it  would  reduce  the  price  of  English  white  ware  at  least  25  per  cent, 
if  not  more. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  amount  of  importations  of  that  ware? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  In  white  ware? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  but  the  figures  can  be 
given  you.    All  these  figures  can  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Boutell.  To  what  extent  are  American  wholesalers  or  jobbers 
manufacturing  abroad,  if  any?  'WHiat  interest  have  they  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  any  interest. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  did  not  know  whether  they  had  or  not. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  There  may  be  some  who  have,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
it.    American  importers  having 
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Mr.  BotJTEiiL.  Having  any  interest  with  foreign  manufacturers,  or 
manufacturing  themselves,  abroad  ? 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  Yes.  I  was  thinking  of  the  wholesalers.  There  are 
some  houses.  For  instances,  Haviland  &  Co.,  whose  name  was  up 
here,  have  a  New  York  office.  Their  goods  are  all  manufactured  in 
Limoges. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Haviland  &  Co.  ?    Are  they  Americans  or  foreigners? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  They  claim  to  be  Americans.  The  fathers  of  the 
present  manufacturers  were  bom  in  America  and  went  over  to  France 
and  established  a  factory  over  there  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  was  that,  at  Limoges? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir;  at  Limoges. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  not  answer  that  accurately:  in  1830  or  1840. 

A  BYSTANDER.    About   1850. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  they  have  not  opened 
any  branch  factory  here  or  moved  their  main  factory  here,  have  they? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir.    As  long  as  you  have  raised  that  question 

The  Chairman.  Any  comments  you  want  to  make,  of  course  I 
want  you  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  Well,  I  have  assumed  that  that  grade  of  goods 
not  having  been  made  here,  it  is  difficult  to  make  them,  and  that  the 
conditions  where  they  are  now  made  are  more  favorable  for  making 
them  there.  You  know  that  that  is  true  of  lots  of  industries  which 
have  been  located  in  one  district  for  one  hundred  years.  The  opera- 
tives have  been  trained  to  do  that  certain  thing  which  they  do,  to 
make  certain  things,  and  those  things  can  l)e  made  cheaper  in  those 
districts  than  they  could  be  made  anywhere  also. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Perhaps  I  had  better  make  my  question  a  little  more 
"  scopy,'"  then.     I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  answer  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Pn'KiN.  I  will  try. 

Mr.  BoxTTELL.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  American  manufac- 
turers, American  potters,  are  interested  in  foreign  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  this  about  the  Havilands.  I 
want  to  be  sure  to  be  correct.  They  live  in  France.  They  live  there 
and  do  not  live  here.  They  are  essentially  French  manufacturers. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  not  American  citizens — American  citi- 
zens doing  business  in  France — although  they  are  in  a  sense.  They 
were  Americans. 

As  to  your  other  (juestion.  I  think  there  are  some  houses  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  other  side  who  have  interests  abroad.  I  think  you  could 
count  them  on  half  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  so  far  as  I  know.  In 
other  words,  they  are  a  very  scarce  article.  And  another  thing  I 
would  like  to  say  is  that,  so  far  as  I  know — and  I  would  put  $10,000 
right  down  in  money  on  that  table  on  it — that  they  are  as  honest  and 
jftraight  as  a  gun  barrel,  and  that  they  would  not  do  a  dirty  thing — 
they  would  cut  off  their  hand  before  they  would  do  it — those  same 
people. 

Mr.  Grioos.  Put  up  your  money. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  am  willing  to  put  it  up,  sir,  and  I  have  got  it — not 
with  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  T  just  thought  I  would  call  your  bluff.     [Laughter.] 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  BUBOESS,  OF  TBENTON,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  pottery?  * 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Connected  with  that  industry? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  pottery: 
yes,  sir.  I  represent  the  United  States  Manufacturing  Potteries  As- 
sociation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  same  Mr.  Burgess  whose  letter  was 
read  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  I  acknowledge  the  allegation,  although  it 
is  ten  years  old,  and  will  say  that  I  wrote  a  similar  letter  within  two 
weeks  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York  who  is  in  the  importing  business, 
who  had  some  question  about  what  I  thought  about  the  English  im- 
porters, to  the  same  eflFect,  that  I  have  never  had  any  question  what- 
ever about  the  honesty  of  the  English  importers  or  their  methods  of 
doing  business.  But  as  to  the  matter  of  undervaluation  in  other 
lines,  I  think  I  can  illuminate  that  question  somewhat. 

Perhaps  no  industry  in  the  United  States  is  more  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  a  protective  tariff  than  is  the  pottery  industry.  The 
materials  in  the  ground  are  worth  from  25  to  50  cents  a  ton.  When 
they  are  prepared  in  this  shape  (exhibiting  specimen],  as  it  comes 
from  the  miners,  washed  and  cleaned,  and  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
thrown  out,  it  is  worth  from  $10  to  $12  a  ton.  Quartz  and  feldspar 
rock  as  they  come  from  the  ground  have  to  Ix*  washed,  calcined,  and 

ground,  and  when  they  come  to  us  it  is  worth  from  $7  to  $12  a  ton. 
riginally  they  are  worth  25  to  50  cents  a  ton,  in  the  ground.  All  of 
that  difference  represents  labor,  up  to  that  point.  From  that  point 
to  the  crudest  kind  of  pottery  that  is  turned  out — we  have  none  here 
so  crude — it  enhances  the  value  maybe  to  $50  a  ton^  and  when  it 
comes  to  an  article  such  as  we  use  ordinarily,  it  brings  it  up  perhaps 
to  $75  or  $80  a  ton.  When  we  take  some  of  the  ware  that  has  been 
spoken  of,  in  this  white  china,  it  is  worth  over  $200  a  ton,  and  the 
various  grades  of  stuff  that  we  think  we  can  produce  in  this  country 
run  up  to  maybe  $2,500  a  ton,  articles  of  that  kind  [exhibiting  speci- 
men]. I  did  not  get  the  exact  price  of  this  particular  article,  but  I 
saw  some  made  for  Governor  Murphy,  of  New  Jersey,  at  $600  a 
dozen,  that  was  of  a  similar  design.  I  simply  show  you  these  various 
decorations  to  show  that  china  ware  of  the  most  beautiful  kind  can 
be  produced  in  this  country. 

The  CiiArR.MAN.  Was  that  at  $000  a  dozen  American  ware? 

Air.  Burgess.  Yes.  That  was  made  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  at  the  place 
that  wii<  referred  to  bv  Mr.  Kinnev,  in  the  Lenox  factor^'. 

Mr.  COCKR.VK.  That  is  $50  a  plate? 

Mr.  BrR(;E8s.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CouKRAN.  How  much  does  that  cost  abroad,  do  you  suppose? 

Mr.  Bi  RGES8,  They  charge  for  their  name,  and  it  might  cost  more 
over  tliere,  but  it  might  cost  less.  Intrinsically  it  would  cost  con- 
siderably less. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTii.  How  much  would  that  cost  at  a  jeweler's? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  not  in  the  jewelry  business. 

Mr.  Ix)NGW0RTH.  Would  it  be  $100  a  plate? 


r\ 
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Mr.  BuBGESS.  It  might,  if  they  could  find  a  purchaser  at  100  per 
cent  profit.  So  we  can  say  roundly  that  the  total  cost  of  pottery  ware 
includes  from  85  to  95  per  cent  labor  in  some  form  or  other!  The 
actual  wages  paid  by  the  manufacturing  potter  to  his  operators  run 
from  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  labor  to  45  per  cent  for 
material,  includmg  the  fuel  and  other  kindred  materials  that  do  not 
enter  directly  into  the  body  of  the  ware.  It  is  therefore  our  inten- 
tion, as  we  understand  it  is  your  desire,  to  present  certain  facts  and 
figures  relative  to  the  cost,  particularly  the  labor  cost,  of  competing 

Sroducts  from  various  foreign  countries.  Pottery  naturally  sub- 
ivides  itself  into  two  general  classes,  namely,  first,  earthenware, 
which  comprises  glazed  and  unglazed  clay  products,  the  distinguish- 
mg  characteristics  being  an  open  or  porous  body  and  of  an  opaque 
nature;  and,  second,  china,  comprismg  glazed  and  unglazed  clay 
products  of  a  vitreous  or  nonabsorbent  character  and  translucent  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Although  both  classes  are  composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  similar  material,  yet  they  differ  in  many  particulars  as 
greatly  as  do  cotton  and  silk.  They  differ,  first,  in  the  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  entering  into  the  body  and  glaze;  second,  in  the 
process  of  manufacture;  third,  in  the  cost  of  production,  and,  fourth, 
in  general  appearance  and  selling  qualities. 

The  tariff  rate  of  pottery  wares  in  the  customs  tariff  act  of  1897 
was  based  largely  on  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  this  largely  on  the  relative 
costs  of  earthenware.     At  that  time  Great  Britain  was  the  chief  com- 

Eetitor  of  the  United  States  in  pottery.     Since  that  time  conditions 
ave  changed.     To-day  Germany,  Austria -Hungary,  and  Japan  are 
our  chief  competitors. 

Here  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  that  chart,  copies  of  which  I  put 
l)efore  you.  It  gives  graphically  the  conditions. 
(The  chart  referred  to  will  be  printed  hereafter.) 
The  red  mark  crossing  the  chart  indicates  the  amount  of  goods 
shipped  from  Great  Britain  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1884,  $2,986,806. 
You  see,  it  runs  across  until  the  highest  point  is  reached,  in  1896. 
In  1893,  of  unpleasant  memories  to  the  American  potters,  it  reached 
a  high  point.  Then,  through  the  general  depression  of  the  trade,  it 
dropped  over  a  million  dollars;  but  when  the  amount  that  had  been 
imported  was  exhausted  it  immediatelv  sprang  up  again,  so  that  in 
in  1896  it  reached  the  highest  point,  "then  you  can  see  the  action  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  law  very  graphically  described  there.  In  1897 
the  figures  were  about  $4,000,000.  They  immediately  dropped  in 
1898  to  $2,709,000,  and  they  run  across  the  chart  with  very  little  vari- 
ation up  to  the  present  time,  where  they  are  just  S100,000  less  than 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  black  mark  commencinir  at 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  map  indicates  that  Germany  was  <(mk1- 
ing  to  us  at  that  time,  in  1884,  $600,000  worth.  It  has  steadily  gone 
up,  following  a  little  the  de])ression  after  tlie  eiiactiiuMit  of  the  bill, 
but  very  quicklv  recuperating  and  iroing  up  to  the  northeast  coiner, 
where  she  now' stands,  at  $:>.300.0d(),  or  ^^^2,200,000  more  than  from 
Great  Britain.  Then  we  notice  a  similar  increase  in  Austria,  from 
$161,000  to  $991,000  -almost  a  million  more.  Japan  is  particularly 
interesting  to  us.     Although  those  who  have  preceded  me  did  not  see 
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that  it  is  a  competing  factor,  we  know  that  it  is  a  very  actively  com- 
peting factor,  that  is  injuring  us  very  much  in  an  indirect  way.  The 
importations  there  for  twenty -five  years  ago  were  $152,000.  Last  year 
they  reached  their  highest  point,  just  under  $2,000,000,  or  more  than 
France  brought  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  line  is  it  that  represents  Japan? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  green  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  these  figures  out  in  the  margin  show  the  importa- 
tions? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  no  case  do  the  figures  here  agree  with  what  you 
state  there. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Tliey  are  just  the  hundred  thousands. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Anything  below  the  hundred  thousands  would  hardly 
be  shown  on  so  small  a  scale,  so  that  I  have  just  put  in  the  millions 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  We  believe,  gentlemen,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  these  classes  of  merchandise  should  be  separately 
classified  and  different  ratas  fixed  on  earthern  and  china  wares. 
Under  the  Dingley  law  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  in  the  United  States,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  but  the  progress  along  the  lines  of  china  manufacture  has 
been  slight,  owing  to  a  greater  proportionate  cost  of  its  production 
between  this  country,  the  Continent,  and  the  Orient. 

As  the  methods  of  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  more  closely  cor- 
respond to  those  used  in  the  United  States,  we  can  more  accurately 
compare  the  cost  of  production  between  these  countrias.  We  will 
endeavor  to  do  this  m  detail,  and  will  then  show  by  percentages 
based  on  actual  data,  which  we  will  also  present,  the  lesser  cost  of 
similar  products  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  The  cost  of 
production  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested and  the  material  and  labor  cost.  Then  another  item  of  great 
importance  is  the  conditions  which  surround  the  labor.  The  condi- 
tions surrounding  tlie  producer  nuist  be  noted,  especiallv  in  relation 
to  child  and  adult,  male  and  female  labor,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in 
cases  where  piecework  prices  are  paid,  the  special  conditions  under 
which  payment  is  made.  In  all  the  above  elements  the  American 
manufacturer  is  greatly  handicapped. 

As  to  the  mattei"  of  capital  investment,  it  necessarily  is  much 
greater.  Especially  when  you  consider  the  cost  of  the'  mason  at 
$9.26  per  week,  the  carpenter  at  $8.85  per  week,  and  others  propor- 
tionately, vou  realize  that  the  cost  of  a  plant,  a  O-kiln  pottery,  would 
be  about  $00,000,  as  against  about  $80,000  in  this  country.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  actual  estimates  that  were  made  under  a  given 
plan,  with  similar  location,  taken  in  England  and  in  ^ew  Jersey. 

Then  there  are  the  necessary  investments  for  working  capital  and 
the  other  investments  in  connection  with  the  plant,  such  as  the  molds 
and  saggers  and  those  things  that  are  required  in  the  process,  so  that 
the  total  investment  would  be  in  lingland  about  $67,940,  as  against 
$9*S.464  in  this  (.'ountry,  or  a  difference  of  about  37  per  cent. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  I. — Plant  inveatment. 
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DaBcrlptlon. 


.EngUih. 


Land,  macfalpgy,  bafldlngs,  flxtonB.. 

i^S^.: 


Warn  boards 

ToUl 


.,     160,000 

J        1,260 

J        4,680 

2,000 


67,940 


Axnerioan. 


180,009 
2,814 
8,669 
2.000' 


96,464 


Difference,  37  per  cent. 

Then  the  materials,  the  principal  materials  enterinjg  into  potter's 
product,  show  43  per  cent  of  American  cost  over  Enghsh  cost.  That 
is,  the  cost  of  the  materials  that  .enter"actually  into  the  ware,  the  body 
materials,  is  only  81  per  cent,  but  for  the  other  materials  we  have  to 
use,  such  as  plaster,  coal,  and  so  on,  there  is  a  difference  of  41  per 
cent.    This  table  gives  in  detail  the  prices : 

Table  U.— Materials. 


CliS&a  day: 

Ameriean.-. 

Engllab. 

BaUday: 

Amcricaii... 

Eostish. 

nint  dry 

Vflldspar 

StooeL 


Body  material. 


per  ton  2,240  poundSL. 

do— 


..-do— . 
-..do.... 
....do..-. 

do..-. 

—.do.... 


Average 


Other  material. 


Sanar  marl per  ton  2,240  pounda.- 

Wadday 


Sand.. 

Goal  sod  alack. 

Arflrage...... 


do-.-. 

nil— iiiiiiiiiiiidoiiii 


England. 

America. 

$11.20 

67.80 
6.67 

ilii' 

16.00 
10.20 

U.80 

8.70 
9.46 
8.2B 
11.96 
14.00 

8.19 

10.74 

.90 
.96 

s.ao 

2.76 

i           2.16 
1.6S 
8.70 

,           3» 

1.96 


2.76 


Difference,  body  materials,  31  per  cent 
Difference,  other  materials,  41  per  cent. 

Then  the  great  item,  of  course,  is  wages.  The  wages  paid  to  the 
producing  help  can  be  arrived  at  in  two  ways:  First  by  comparing 
the  amount  of  wages  actually  earned  by  the  various  branches  under 
conditions.  Table  No.  3  represents  the  comparative  weekly  earnings 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  pottery  industry.  The  English  figures 
are  taken  from  a  report  made  by  Mr.  JBailey,  president  of  the  English 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  presented  during  a  recent  labor  dis- 
pute  to  the  board  of  arbitration.  "  The  table,"  he  explains,  "  was  com- 
piled from  returns  sent  in  from  30  representative  firms,  and  the  earn- 
ings given  averaged  over  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks  between  May  2 
and  August  1."  Mr.  Bailey  expressed  the  opinion  that,  during  the 
period  m  question,  short  time  was  being  worked  by  most  of  the 
operatives. 

In  comparison  with  that  we  give  the  American  fibres,  which  were 
compiled  from  returns  sent  in  by  30  representative  firms  in  this 
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country,  covering  the  months  of  May,  June,  August,  and  September 
of  the  present  year.    We  also  append  similar  figures  for  last  year, 
when  we  were  working  fuller  time. 
(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  III. — Comparative  weekly  earnings. 


Plate  makers.. 

Jiffgerers 

Disb  makers... 
Cup  makers: 
Men.. 


Women 

Saucer  makers: 

Men 

Women 

Basin  makers*... 

Prefleers-- 


Printers 

Transferrers  (women). 
Dfppers- 


Segger  makers. 
Mold  makers... 

Throwers. 

Turners 

Handlers: 

Men 

Women 

Kflnmen 


England, '  America, '  Amerk-a, 
1908.      ,      1906.      I      1907. 


$6.90  ' 

920.2S  1 

$23.38 

8.42 

22.12 

25.09 

7.22  1 

•  17.66  1 

21.68 

7.48 

19.10 

22.00 

4.94  |. 

——_-_- 

8.10  , 

19.92  ' 

22.94 

4.06  L 

8.60 

18.98  i 

20.78 

5.91  1 

14.18 

17.75 

6.82  1 

18.76 

19.73 

2.00 

7.17  1 

8.46 

9.96  ' 

22.66 

28.62 

7.70 

17.58 

24.12 

9.12  1 

20.16 

25.72 

6.68 

25.00 

20.00 

6.44 

16.46 

21.06 

6.76  ; 

19.46  . 

22.45 

3.60  ;. 

-1- 

7.20, 

14.40 

18.66 

Average.. 


6.n 


18.35 


21.76 


Difference  IJKW.  17:?  per  cent. 

The  result  shows  the  average  of  these  weekly  earnings  in  England 
was  $(>.71.  The  average  earning  in  this  country  during  this  present 
year,  working  slack  time,  was  $18.85.  Last  year,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
parison, it  was  $21.76.  Some  of  the  factories  were  not  working  full 
time  then.  That  makes  a  difference  during  this  present  year  of  173 
per  cent  of  actual  wages  earned  during  about  the  same  time  and  under 
similar  conditions. 

Table  No.  4  corroborates  the  English  figures  of  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
these  figures  are  taken  from  the  English  Gk)vernment  reports  on 
the  standard  rates  of  wages  for  1908.  They  report  similar  figures 
very  near  the  same. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  IV. 

[From  EngUsh  Govornment  reports,  1908.] 

Per  week. 

Potters  (clay  workers) $6  to  $8.40 

Kllnmen 7.20 

Laborers 4.52 

Decorators.  _., 7.20  to  9.60 

Another  interesting  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  John  S.  Goddard, 
a  prominent  English  manufacturer,  during  this  hearing  of  the  board 
of  arbitration.  This  was  to  show  how  well  the  men  were  paid  in 
England,  and  how  uniform  the  payment  was,  so  that  they  should  not 
get  their  request  for  higher  wages  which  they  had  made.    He  said : 

"On  my  works,  taking  men,  women,  and  children  employed,  the 
average  wage  per  head,  per  week,  for  the  whole  year,  was  one  pound 
4  pence  ($4.88).  This  included  the  manufacturers  and  everybody 
employed  on  the  works." 
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Comparing  these  figures  with  the  statistics  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
same  year — 1907 — ^we  find  that  the  average  yearly  earnings  for  pot- 
tery employees  (not  including  manufacturers)  was  $619.27,  or  equiva- 
lent to  $11.90  per  week  per  head,  or  a  difference  between  the  New  Jer- 
sey potters  and  the  English  potters  of  144  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  class  of  potterv  is  this? 

Mr.  Burgess.  This  takes  in  particularly 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Inferior  classes? 

Mr.  Burgess.  This  is  what  is  known  as  earthenware. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Earthenware? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  are  various  grades  of  earthenware,  and  these 
figures  are  taken  from  the  makers  of  the  very  best  earthenware  in 
Great  Britain — ^in  the  world. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  That  is  ordinary  labor?  That  is  not  highly 
skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Just  as  highly  skilled  as  that  employed  in  making  the 
china ;  the  same  class  of  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  your  figures  show  how  much  wages  went  into 
the  product  produced? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  I  will  reach  that  later. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  you  can  make  a  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  you  understand  that  in  this  com- 
parison the  New  Jersey  statistics  take  in  ajl  kinds  of  labor,  including 
women,  and  sometimes  that  is  not  taken  in  in  the  cheaper  grades. 
That  is  not  in  this  list.  I  made  this  list  to  conform  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible with  the  English  list,  so  that  we  could  arrive  at  exactly  the 
same  percentage  of  difference,  covering  the  same  ground.  Then,  we 
compare  in  detail  the  piecework  prices  paid  in  England  and  the 
United  States  for  articles  in  common  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
through  all  the  potteries  of  the  world  that  I  have  come  in  contact 
with,  piecework  is  paid  almost  universally  in  some  form  or  other. 
Table  No.  5  shows  the  comparative  figures.* 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  V. — Comparative  piecework  prices, 

DISH  AND  baker  MAKERS. 
[Per  dossen,  in  dollars  and  cents.] 


Bakers: 

S-indi- 

♦-Inch 

5-lnch 

6-Inch 

7-Inch 

8-Inch 

Wnch 

lO-lnch 

Dtihes: 

a-lnch 

4-!nch 

5-Inch 

•-Inch 

7-Inch 

8-lDch 

•-inch 

10-Inch 

U-lueh 

l»-lnch 

14-lncb 

16-Inch 


Rnffland.  ' 

America., 

Per 
cent. 

«.oeo8 

90.09 

20 

.OfiOS 

.10 

42 

.0798 

.11 

38 

.0798 

.12 

50 

.09 

.13 

44 

.0997 

.1^ 

50 

.1097 

.16 

46 

.1197 

.18 

60 

.0398 

.00 

29 

.089S 

.10 

43 

.0798 

.11 

38 

.0997 

.12 

20 

.0997 

.13 

30 

.0997 

.15 

50 

.1107 

.16 

34 

.1197 

.18 

.50 

.13 

.20 

54 

.13 

.22 

60 

.179'> 

.29 

62 

.1995 

.87 

86 
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Table  V. — Comparative  piecework  prices — Oontlniied. 

PRBSSING. 


America. 

TV 
QBDI. 

Brush  vases 

Butters,  covered-.  —    _    -    _— — —    -    -- — — _- -    - , 

10.219 
.678 

.472 
.472 

.299 
.299 

.339 

.758 
.958 

.658 
.718 
.778 
.837 

.658 
.718 
.778 
.837 

.269 
.280 

.658 
.668 
.252 

.BOi 
.441 
.846 
.294 
.2S2 
.252 

.809 
.860 
.459 
.618 
.2791 
.660 
.219 
.099 
2.159 
.438 

1.67 
1.91 

.438 
.438 
.18 
.239 

.488 
.399 
.859 
.596 

10.30 
.64 

.97 
.88 

.61 
.96 
.00 

1.47 
1.29 

1.01 
1.11 
1.24 
1.38 

.97 
1.06 
1.20 
1.33 

.45 

.42 

.92 
.88 

.45 

.86 
.70 
.65 
.45 
.4t 
.88 

.66 
.75 
.85 

.95 
.42 

1.00 
.33 
.25 

2.58 
.60 

2.76 
2.99 

.65 
.64 
.84 

.69 

.64 

.60 

.56 

1.00 

87 
10 

Chambers,  covered: 

6'8 

105 

Q'S 

86 

Oomports: 

7-Inch 

8-flich. , ^ 

70 
84 
77 

Ouspldon: 

2;s- 

Oovend  dishes: 

7-*nrfi                                      _                     .         _ 

98 

M 

58 

1  < 

1 

i 
1 

1  1 

1 

j 

1 
AAi 

51 

99 
05 

Covered  casaeroteB: 

7.1n«h          .          _         ,        ,        ,       ..                   _      _     _     _        _ 

47 

8'toeh -    _ _    

9-Inch , 

47 
54 

10-lnch 

Creams: 

JSwerB: 

Js- 

Ewers,  mouth * 

71 

74 

76 

40 

78 

Juts: 

4;s 

la's-. 

86's 

Salads: 

8^inch-iiiriiziiiriiiiiiiri"riri™irirziii"iriiiiiiiii"ii"i~!iii' 

Wnoh _ 

Sauce  boats.                                     _                     _       _— - _. 

69 
66 
69 
53 

cr 

43 

UO 

103 

as 

83 

5X 

Sauce  tureens 

Sauce  stands 

Sauce  ladles.- — 

Slop  Jars— 

Soups,  covered 

Soup  tureens: 

9-inch- 

Soup  stands: 

lO-Inch ^- 

52 
61 
152 
20 
87 

64 
66 

26 
46 

Parlor  spittoons 

89 
189 

Sugars: 

24*S 

36's- _ 

Teapots,  24'8 

46 
60 
66 
67 

JIGGERING. 


Bowls: 

24's- _ 

30*8 


^.0646  I    $0.06 


42'8 

Butters,  individual 

Basins. 


6-inch 

9-lnch 

Cups 

Saucers: 

Ooflfee 

Tea 

A.  D. 

Toy 


.0277 
.0231 

.0197  ; 

.0126 
.21      ' 
.21       I 
.189    ' 
.0147  I 

.0189  , 
.0168  I 

.0126 ; 

.0126  I 


.06ft  i 
.05 

.05  I 
.0275  I 
.85  I 
.80  I 
.25  I 
.0825 


I 


73 
100 
116 
154 
118 
06 
43 
82 
121 


.0275 

45 

.0275 

64 

.0275 

118 

.0276  1 

118 
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VrniU,  all  i 

Ic6  creiunflL.. 

Nappies: 

8-!nch 

*-lncli 

6-lnch.. 


0-ineh 

7-lnch 

Wuch 

8-Inch 

Plates: 

4-tach 

(-inch 


6-Inch 

7-lnch 

8-lneh., 

6-iQch  doep 

0-Inch  deep 

7-lnch  deep 

S-lneh  daep 

6-Inch  feat 

7-lnch  feat 

8-indi  feat 

6-Inch  deep  feet 

7-lnch  deep  feet 

8-lnclk  deep  feat 


iffland. 

America. 

10.0168 

90.0876 

.0168 

.0276 

.0638 

.06 

.0638 

.06 

.684 

.10 

.064 

.10 

.0946 

.10 

.0045 

.10 

.1166 

.12 

Pef 

cent. 


.0168 

.0616 

.0B6 

.06M 

.0180  I 

.0215 

.6063 

.0604 

.084    I 

.06      I 

.066 

.064 

.06      I 

.063 


.or 

.066 
.04 
.046    I 

.06    ; 

.046 

.06 

.066 

.0626 

.06 

.06. 

.665 

.06 

.066 

.0726 


61 
61 

26 
26 
10 
10 
6 
6 
4 

80 
90 

n 

166 

66 

166 

m 

119 


THROWING. 


Bowls: 
24b. 


428 

ICoga: 

248 

80s 

Sflto 


Stiff  an: 

248 

80s 


60.&S15 


.0179 

.0615  I 
.02S2 
.021 
.0179  ' 

.0787 
.0787  ■ 


1.05 

00 

.04 

60 

.066 

67 

.035 

95 

.065 

74 

.045 

78 

.04 

90 

.03 

67 

.12 
.12 


TURNING. 


Bowla: 
248... 


888 

428 

Moss: 

248 


»6b^ 

428_^ 

Sucan: 

248.- 


808. 


90.0319  I 
.0255 
.021 
.0182 

.0319  I 
.0255 
.021 
.0182 

.150    I 
.159    ) 


90.06 
.055 
.06 
.05 

.08 
.074 
.07 
.00 

.195 
.185 


116 
119 
174 

166 
104 
238 
229 


17 


HANDLING. 


Oipe: 

OoffeoL.. 

A.  D. 

Tea 

Toy 

Huts: 

24*8- 

80*8 

are 

4r8, 


90.0188 

90.04 

182 

.0147  ' 

.05  1 

274 

.0147 

.03, 

138 

.0147  , 

.08J 

138 

.0315 

.06  ! 

90 

.0253  . 

.06 

138 

.021 

.06 

185 

.0179  , 

.06  i 

230 
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The  prices  referred  to  are  computed  on  a  net  American  currency 
basis,  allowing  24  cents  to  the  shilling,  and  the  percentages  are  ^v^ 
in  detail  of  each  item,  running  from  about  6  or  7  cents  in  some  items 
to  233  per  cent. 

Then  we  have  another  class  of  labor,  which  are  what  I  term  the 
nonproducing  help.  Table  No.  6  gives  the  average  wages  of  these 
people. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  VI. — Comparative  wages,  nonproducinj;  help. 


Occupation. 


England. 


Bookkeepers,  per  week. 

Office  clerks,  per  week 

Office  boys,  per  week 

Teamsters,  per  week 

Engineers,  per  week 

Laborers,  per  week 

Oven  firemen,  per  week. 

Decorating  firemen,  per  kiln 

Head  biscuit  brusher,  per  kiln 

Head  glost  dresser,  per  kiln 


a 


Biscuit  ware  girls,  per  kiln 

Glost  ware  girls,  per  kiln 

Glost  warehousemen,  per  week 

Selectors,  per  week 

Slip  makers,  per  week 

Pug-mill  men,  per  week 

Dippers,  per  week 

Dippers'  help  (women),  per  week.. 

Dippers'  help  (boys),  per  week 

Nifl^t  watchman,  p^  week 

Managers,  per  week 

Foremen,  per  week 


17.76 
4.70 
1.60 
6.00 
8.80 
6.20 

12.00 
1.76 
2.fiS 
2.26 
1.G2 
1.62 
7.60 
8.66 
6.48 
4.74 


2.26 
1.68 
6.48 
14.40 
8.26 


Average 


6.76 


United 
States. 


«]8.00 

lO.OO 

4.00 

12.00 

18.00 

0.00 

20.00 

8.60 

6.60 

6.00 

4.00 

6.00 

16.00 

9.00 

12.00 

12.00 


6.00 
8.60 
16.00 
26.00 
18.00 


10.07 


DllTerence,  106  per  cent. 


The  total  percentage  of  difference  in  this  group  of  wage-earners  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  such  .employed  is  145  per  cent  higher  in 
America  than  in  England. 

Table  7  shows  the  actual  output  of  an  English  and  an  American 
pottery  of  equal  size  for  one  year,  confining  itself  to  the  manu- 
lacture  of  staple  goods,  and  is  figured  at  full  journeyman's  wages  in 
each  case. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of  comparing  the  total  cost,  as  the 
demand  for  such  articles  as  plates,  cups,  saucers,  and  bowls  far  ex- 
ceeds in  quantity  such  articles  as  covered  dishes,  teapots,  and  so  forth. 
Thus  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  to  the  molders  of  the  ware  is  60 
per  cent  higher  in  cost  in  America  than  in  England,  just  for  that 
particular  branch.  I  next  give  you  in  detail  a  table  showing  the 
actual  figures,  taken  from  the  books  of  a  factory  making  213,785 
dozens  of  ware,  of  the  actual  output  of  the  plant. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  VII. — Total  actual  output  of  otie  pottery  plant  for  one  year. 


Articles. 


Bakers,  2Hnch 

Bakers,  3-inch 

Baker?,  4-inch 

Bakers,  Mnch 

Bakers,  5-inch,  single 

Bakers.  6-inch 

Bakers,  7-inch 

Bakers,  8-lnch 

Bakers,  9-inch 

Bakers,  10-inch 

BowIh,  80b.  oyster 

Bowls,  24s 

Bowls,  309 

BowU.36b 

Bntters,  covered 

Battere,  individual 

Casseroles,  covered,  7-inch  . 
Casseroles,  covered,  8-inch  . 
Casseroleji,  covered,  9-inch  . 

Comports,  8-inch 

Cnspidores.  28 

Cover  dishes,  7-inch 

Cover  dishes,  8-inch 

Creams,  30s 

Coffees,  unhandled 

Coffees,  handled 

Tea* , 

Dishes,  4-inch 

Dishes,  5-lnch 

Dishes,  6-inch 

Disheti,  7-inch 

Dishes,  8-inch 

Dishes,  9-inch 

Dishes.  10-inch 

Dishes,  11-inch 

Dishe*,  12-inch 

Dishes.  IS-lnch 

Dishes,  14-lnch 

Dishes,  16-lnch 

Ice  creams,  3Hnch 

Ice  creams.  4-inch , 

Jogs.  4s 

Jai58,  6s 

Jogs,  12s 

Jugs.  24s , 

Jugs,  aOn 

Jugs,  86s 

Mugs.  21s 

Mugs,  80b 


450 
75 

25  1 
25 

200 

330 

850 

5h0 

375 

500 

ftOO 

1,000 

3,500 

1.000 
400 

4,000 
100 
126 
50 
100 
100 
200 
800 
700 

4,000 
10,000 
20,000 
J25 
300 
180 
400 
275 
450 
460 
450 
400 
275 
400 
250 

1,600 

1,000 
25 
300 
625 

1,500 
700 

1.000 
800 

2,200 


Articles. 


Mugs,  368 

Nappies,  5-inch 

Nappies,  6-inch 

Nappies,  7-lnch 

Nappies.  8-lnch 

Nappies,  9-inch 

Nappies.  10-lnch 

Plates,  4-inch 

Plates,  5-inch 

Plates,  6-inch 

Plates,  7-lnch 

Plates,  8-inch 

Plates,  6  inches  deep... 
Plates,  7  inches  deep. . . 
Plates,  8  inches  deep. . . 
Plates,  5-inch  festoons . 
Plates,  6-lnch  festoons. 
Plates,  7-lnch  festoons. 
Plates,  8-lnch  festoons. 
Plates,  5  inches  deep  . . . 
Plates.  8  Inches  deep. . . 

Plates,  cake 

Plates,  cup 

Hauce  boats 

Saucers,  coffee , 

Saucers,  coffee,  festoon 

Saucers,  tea 

Saucers,  tea.  festoon. . . , 
Saucers,  fruit,  3i-lnch . . 
Saucers,  fruit,  4-inch  . . 
Saucers,  fruit,  festoon . . 

Sugars,  24s 

Sugars,  308 

Teapots 

Sauce  dishes,  tureens. . 
Sauce  dishes,  stands  . . 

Sauce  dishes,  ladles 

Soup  dishes,  tureens,  9b 

Soup  dishes,  ladles 

Soup  dishes,  stands  . . . 

Vases 

Basins.  9s 
Chambers,  9s 
Ewers,  68 
Ewers,  mouth 
Soaps ... 
Slop  jars 


Dozen. 


400 

200 

350 

1,200 

1,800 

400 

300 

600 

5,000 

10,000 

15,000 

10,000 

1,000 

8,000 

10,000 

1,500 

5,000 

7,500 

7,500 

500 

3,000 

1.000 

500 

500 

10,000 

3,000 

22,000 

12,000 

3,000 

3,000 

5.000 

460 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

100 

125 

100 

100 

1,500 

2,000 

1,500 

1,500 

600 

1,000 

160 


The  next  table,  No.  8,  shows  the  several  items  making  up  the  total 
cost  of  the  above  tabulation — ^that  is,  of  their  labor — covering  the 
potters,  the  oven  men,  the  mold  makers,  the  sagger  makers,  and  all 
other  wa^es,  and  office  and  management,  showing  a  difference  of  111 
per  cent  in  the  actual  total  money  paid  out  to  wage-earners  of  the 
ractories. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  \III,— Total  icage  costs. 


Branches. 


England. 


I 

rotters  (w  ages) i  $18,634.60 

Oven  men  Swages) '  3,477.00 

Mokl  makers  (wages) - 1,129.00 

Sagger  makers  (wages).. 8U.00 

AH  other  wages ~ r>,782.50 

Offlce  and  management - — ■:  3,018.00 

I 

Total - 27,iK»2.19 


Amerlco. 


$21,788.95 
12,188.00 
2,4ii0.00 
2,243.00 
14,051.38 
0,240.00 

:>8, 912.28 


DtfTerenee,  111  per  cent. 
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Table  IX  shows  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials  not  entering 
in  that  way,  making  a  difference  of  43  per  cent. 
(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  IX. — Total  material  oasts. 


Description. 


Eoctend.    I    AmerfCA. 


Materials  entering  into  tbe  body  and  irlaze.. 
Katerials  not  entering  Into  same 

Total 

Difference,  43  per  cent. 


$17,010  i  188,150 

12.402  I  20.810 


aO.(A2  42,900 


Table  10  shows  the  total  cost  of  the  product  of  the  above  potteries 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  including  everything  excepting 
the  manufacturer's  salary,  and  shows  that  the  total  cost  is  75|  per 
cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Table  X,— Total  coat. 


E>6scriptIon.  I    England.    I    AoierJca. 


Labor 

Material  and  fuel- 
Interest 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Gas  and  water 


Total., 


$27,902.19  i 

30,012.00  , 

6.055.00 

l.'WO.OO  ' 

550.00  I 

830.00  . 

42^900.00 
7.480.00 
1.500.00 
1.460.00 

975.00 

66.849.19  :        U5,283.28 


Difference,  75 i  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  the  production  of  that  amount  of  ware  is  $65,849.19  in 
England,  as  against  $115,263.28  in  America. 

Now  as  to  conditions.  It  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Table  7  that  although  the  piecework  prices  will  average 
60  per  cent  higher  in  America  than  in  England,  yet  the  actual  wages 
earned  and  paid,  taken  from  Table  3,  taken  from  practically  the 
same  time  of  the  year  and  under  similar  conditions  in  America,  are 
173  per  cent  more  in  America  than  in  England.  Then  the  question 
of  the  age  of  the  children  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
England  children  mav  work  in  a  pottery,  under  certain  conditions, 
at  10  years  of  age.     tn  America  the  age  limit  is  14. 

Second,  in  England  female  labor  is  employed  in  the  ratio  of  80 
females  to  100  males.  In  America  the  ratio  is  19  females  to  lOO 
males.  It  will  also  be  noted  in  Table  3  that  cup  making,  saucer 
making  and  handling  is  done  largely  by  women  in  England,  the 
same  being  done  exclusively  bv  men  in  America.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade  relative  to  the 
standard  wages  prevailing  in  certain  occupations  in  the  principal 
industrial  towns  m  the  United  Kingdom,  on  page  441.  The  quota- 
tion is  as  follows: 

It  appears  that  women  and  girls  are  very  largely  employed  in  the  pottery 
industry.  In  some  branches  of  the  trade  they  are  being  employed  to  an  Increas- 
ing extent  upon  work  which  a  few  years  ago  was  performed  almost  exclusively 
by  men.    They  are  now  actively  In  competition  with  male  labor;  and  as  they 
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are  able  to  do  similar  work  for  lower  wages  they  ate  gradually  driving  men 
from  certain  sections  of  the  trade.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  the  usual  one — 
women  do  the  work  as  satisfactorily  as  men,  and  the  cutting  of  prices  in  trade 
competition  drives  the  employer  to  resort  to  lower-paid  labor. 

I  have  found  that  there  were  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  had 
such  thorough  discipline  in  their  works  that  they  had  changed  that 
method,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  some  of  the  working  people. 

Fourth.  As  to  tJie  apprenticeship  system  in  England,  the  indentur- 
ing of  apprentices  is  an  old-established  English  custom.  Many  of 
these  indentures  J;)einff  made  between  the  age  of  10  and  12  years  and 
expiring  at  the  age  of  21,  it  secures  to  the  manufacturer  well-trained 
workmen  and  the  benefit  of  such  training  for  a  period  of  years. 
Many  of  these  apprentices  begin  at  48  cents  per  week  the  first  year, 
increasing  thereafter  at  the  rate  of  24  cents  aiinually,  so  that,  in  some 
branches,  a  boy  having  worked  four  years  at  his  trade  will  earn  t&e 
sum  of  $1.20  per  week.  From  that  time  to  the  expiration  of  his  in- 
denture he  is  supposed  to  work  at  50  cents  off  the  journeyman's  wage 
scale.  In  some  departments  more  than  half  the  number  employed  are 
apprentices. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  long  did  you  say  he  was  expected  to  work  at 
h&lf  of  the  journeyman's  scale? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  would  depend  on  the  time  he  commenced  his  ap- 
prenticeship. If  he  commenced  at  10  years,  he  would  work  five 
years  and  get  up  to  $1.20.  From  that  age  up  to  21,  which  would  be 
six  years,  he  would  work  for  50  per  cent  off  the  journeyman's  list.  In 
America  the  trades  unions  have  so  regulated  the  making  of  appren- 
tices, their  years  of  service,  and  their  proportionate  number  to  the 
journeymen  employed  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  little  or 
no  benefit  from  the  apprentice  system,  and  must  reckon  his  cost  on 
tiie  journeyman's  rate  oi  pay.  From  the  above  statement  of  facts  and 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  average  percentage  of  piecework 
c^  is  60  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  England ;  that 
the  average  difference  in  cost,  considering  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  potters  production,  is  111  per  cent  higher;  and  that,  on  account 
of  the  various  conditions  surrounding  the  wortanen,  the  actual  wages 
earned  are  173  per  cent  greater.  That  is  all  about  on  that  English 
proposition. 

Mr.  LoKGWoRTir.  How  about  their  working  hours  over  there? 

Mr.  BuROESS.  They  work  about  fifty-four  hours  in  England. 

Mr.  LoNftwoRTH.  Nine  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Ten  hours  a  day  and  four  hours  on  Saturday.  On 
the  Continent  it  is  almost  universally  siirty  hours,  including  Satur- 
dav. 

Without  going  so  thoroughly  into  the  detail  of  wages  and  condi- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  following  comparative  figures 
will  show  a  much  greater  difference  in  actual  making  cost  between 
the  United  States  and  these  pottery-producing  countries  than  between 
the  United  States  and  England.  Table  No.  11  will  show  the  rela- 
tive molding  prices  of  earthenware  plate,  and  so  forth,  in  the  various 
Ejttery  centers  of  Europe  and  America.  Just  to  give  one  instance,  in 
oUand  a  7-inch  plate,  an  ordinary  breakfast  plate,  is  paid  for  at 
1.44  cents  per  dozen.     We  pay  4  cents  a  dozen. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  XI. 


DeEcrlpttoD.  !    Holland.    I    Germany.        America. 


Plates,  7-lnch,  per  dozen.. 

Oups __ 

Sauoers 

Bowls,  jiffgered , 

Bowls,  turned 

Oaspidors _ — . 

Teapots _ _. 

Oasseroles 

Soup  tureens 


$0.0144  1 

I0.014S 

•^•SLc 

.0048 

.0075 

.0825 

.OOtd  ! 

.0075 

.0S75 

.00J8  • 

.0075 

.085 

.014 

.0001 

.05 

'    :^ 

.88 

.a 

.08 

.30      1. 

.80 

.9(1      1 



2.07 

A  still  greater  difference  exists  in  the  methods  of  manufacturers. 
Whereas  men  are  employed  in  the  United  States  as  cup  makers  and 
saucer  makers,  women  are  largely  employed  in  England  and  boys  on 
the  Continent.  In  the  dipping  or  glazing  of  the  ware  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  and  largely  so  in  England,  while  on  the 
Continent  boys,  and  in  some  cases  women,  are  employed  to  do  this 
work  at  a  cost  of  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  day,  as  against  our 
men  at  from  $25  to  $30  a  week.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
land men  are  employed  for  the  placing  and  emptying  of  the  kilns. 
In  Germany  and  Austria  women  are  emplojred  to  place  the  ware  in 
the  "saggers"  (firing  cases),  and  young  girls  wad  the  "saggers" 
(that  is,  place  rolls  of  clay  on  the  edge  oi  tne  "  saggers  "  for  sealiug 
purposes),  while  one  man  carries  ttie  loaded  saggers  to  the  kiln 
mouth,  where  the  second  man  places  them  in  the  kiln.  Twelve  to 
14  women  with  2  men  make  up  the  kiln  gang.  These  women  are  paid 
25  cents  per  day,  while  the  men  earn  96  cents  per  day.  In  America 
the  operatives  who  do  this  work  are  all  men,  and  earn  on  an  average 
of  $3  per  day.  The  aggregate  kiln  men's  wages  in  an  American 
pottery  is  the  largest  single  item  of  labor  expense.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  be  seen  what  a  great  advantage  the  continental  manufacturers 
have  in  this  particular  item.  The  Tabor  cost  is  about  220  per  cent 
greater  in  America  than  on  the  Continent,  making  a  total  difference 
of  cost  of  the  production  of  earthenware  of  in  the  neighborhood  of 
95  per  cent. 

jfow,  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  china  ware,  which  we  perhaps  are 
more  deeply  interested  in  at  the  present  time.  When  we  turn  from 
the  subject  of  earthenware,  or  clay  products  of  a  porous -and  opaque 
body,  to  that  of  china,  porcelain,  and  so  forth,  or  clay  products  of  a 
vitreous  and  translucent  character,  we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely 
different  proposition.  The  manufacturer  of  china  is  surrounded 
with  many  difficulties  not  encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware. Two  new  factories  have  started  and  two  others  are  doing  a 
little  in  that  direction.  Of  those  now  operating,  two  are  making  a 
very  high  grade  of  china  ware,  finding  a  limited  sale  for  it  on  account 
of  its  special  merits.  The  others  are  confining  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  china  for  hotel  purposes.  Several  others  started  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill,  and  after  a  struggling  existence  have 
gone  to  pieces,  discontinued,  or  failed. 

Hotel  china  has  for  many  years  been  made  in  this  country  with 
varying  success.  I  might  say  here  that  we  in  this  country  were  the 
originators  of  the  heavy  hotel  china,  and  we  feel  that  we  ought  to 
keep  it  here.    The  Germans,  having  ever  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
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American  demand,  have  within  the  past  few  years  entered  this  par- 
ticular market,  having  copied  American  shapes  and  styles,  and  are 
offering  and  are  selling  tneir  product  at  prices  which  are  rapidly 
displacmg  the  American-made  articles,  it  being;  the  custom  of  these 
manufacturers  to  sell  and  deliver  their  product  direct  from  the 
German  factory  to  the  American  hotel  consumer.  While  china  of 
the  thicker  or  stronger  ^ades  has  been  produced  with  some  success, 
yet  it  has  been  commercially  impossible  to  manufacture  the  thinner 
and  cheaper  grades.  These  goo^  are  produced  largely  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Japan,  and  are  being  imported  and  sold  at  such  low 
prices  as  to  become  potent  competing  factors  with  the  cheaper  grade 
of  American  earthenware.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  house- 
wife will  prefer  an  article  of  china  to  one  of  earthenware,  if  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  is  not  too  great.  Now^  the  price  of  the  imported 
china  article  is  so  low  that  the  competition  is  almost  direct  with  our 
earthenware.  In  this  particular  grade  of  ware  we  wish  to  ask  for 
especial  attention  and  consideration. 

I  have  shown  you  from  various  points  of  view  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  between  English  and  American  earthenware. 
While  I  can  not  compare  in  such  detail  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
difference  in  cost  of  cnina,  yet  I  will  endeavor  to  show  how  that  dif- 
ference in  cost  is  vastly  greater  than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
earthenware.  Just  after  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  a  German 
manufacturer  came  to  this  country 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Which  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  Dingley  law;  the  present  law.  This  German 
manufacturer  came  to  this  tjountry  with  the  idea  that  with  a  duty  of 
from  55  to  60  per  cent  he  could  start  making  the  china  in  this  coun- 
try. After  spending  some  weeks  in  thoroughly  investigating  the 
wages  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  potterj' 
wares,  he  made  the  statement  that  "  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  even 
attempt  to  manufacture  china  in  the  United  States  under  the  present 
tariff,  considering  the  labor  cost."  He  stated  that  where  men  were 
earning  from  $20  to  $25  per  week  in  the  dipping,  girls  at  the  cost  of 
$3  a  week  were  doing  the  same  work,  and  he  made  various  other  com- 
parisons, which  I  give  in  mv  brief,  but  will  not  give  you  now. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  above  statement,  I  desire  to  present 
official  figures  from  the  Sonneyberg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  refer- 
ring to  pottery  wage-earners,  giving  the  average  weekly  earnings  by 
age.    Sonneyberg  is  one  of  the  pottery  centers  of  Germany. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  XII. — Giving  the  average  weekly  earnifigs,  hy  age. 

'  Per  week. 


Males  under  IS  years,  day  wage - -- ^.W 

Mates  under  16  years,  piecework 2.88 

Mate  16  to  20  yean,  day  wage _ 2.88 

Males  16  to  20  years,  piecework _ - 4.82 

Males  over  20  years,  day  wage _ — — 3.60 

Males  over  20  years,  piecework _ •7.20 

females  nnder  16  years,  day  wage - 2.16 

Females  under  16  years,  piecework. 2.88 

Females  16  to  20  years,  day  wage. 2.lfl 

Females  16  to  20  years,  piecework 2.«* 

Females  over  20  years,  day  wage. _ 2.18 

Females  over  20  years,  piecework ~ a.oo 


"  Maximum. 
lime,  sixty  boars  per  week. 
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You  will  see  that  the  women  over  20  years  of  age  get,  working  for 
a  daily  wage,  $2.16  a  week,  and  the  maximum  man's  ^age  per  wedt 
is  $7.20. 

I  further  present  Table  No.  13,  being  figures  taken  from  such 
sources  as  the  report  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Fepper,  the  special  agent  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  1908,  and  the.teport  of  an 
inquiry  by  the  English  Board  of  Trade  into  the  rates  of  wages,  etc., 
in  German  towns,  1908,  and  from  personal  investigation,  showing 
that  the  average  cost  of  labor,  or  average  earnings  rather,  in  Grer- 
many  were  $5.27  a  week,  in  Austria  $4.86  a  week,  as  against  $16.79 
with  us. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  XIII. — Average  weekly  earnings. 


Deacription. 


JlCgermen 

Prauers 

Oasters  (men) 

Casters  (women)... 
mppers  (women).— 

ntppers  (men) 

Brusbers  (women) 1 

Kiln  placers  (women) . 

KflnmeiL.-....- ..___ ....... — ...... ......... — .....J 

Mold  makers 1 

Sacrser  makers ! 

Warehousemen 

Selectors 

Printers 

Transferrers 

Paokers 

Laborers  (common) 

Laborers  (heavy  work) 


Average.. 


Amerfcm. 


988.90 

ir.io 


aD.o» 

6.00 


».Q0 
20.33 
2S.» 
15.00 

9.00 
10.57 

7.40 
18.00 

7.ao 

9.00 


10.79 


Average  difference  Germany  and  America,  218  per  cent.  Average  difference  Austria  and 
America.  240  per  cent. 

Now,  I  have  made  a  little  explanation  of  this  table  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  other,  but  you  must  not  be  misled,  bec^ause  we  are  re- 
ferring now  to  a  different  proposition.  This  is  china,  and  the  other 
was  earthenware,  and  that  table  was  taken  from  thirty  different  pay 
rolls,  whereas  this  was  taken  from  three,  about  the  only  three  tiiat 
have  any  pay  roll  in  this  line,  and  none  of  them  were  working  full 
time,  so  that  it  is  a  very  low  estimate.  This  table  was  taken  from 
some  of  the  other  branches  of  the  work  that  were  not  included  in  the 
former,  which  was  made  to  be  accurate  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
Bailey's  report. 

Next  I  give  you  a  table  giving  in  detail  the  piecework  prices  which 
are  paid  in  Germany  and  m  America.  And  also  a  table  showing  the 
prices  of  materials  in  Germanv,  Austria,  and  America,  showing  a  dif- 
ference of  about  33  per  cent  between  Germany  and  America  and  47 
per  cent  between  Austria  and  America.  The  principal  item  of  ditfer- 
ence  is  the  coal,  in  Germany  it  being  comparatively  high,  even  higher 
than  in  America,  on  account  of  the  coal  oeing  controlled  by  a  trust 

We  also  desire  to  submit  Table  XIV,  giving  in  detail  the  relative 
piecework  prices  which  are  paid  in  Germany  and  in  America.  These 
prices  differ  somewhat  in  the  different  parts  of  Germany,  as  they  dif- 
fer to  an  extent  in  the  United  States,  but  the  figures  herewith  given 
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im 


Are  conservative,  and  taken  from  wages  actually  in  operation  for  t)ie 
making  of  similar  articles. 


Table  XIV. 


Descriptioii. 


Plates,  a-iach,  per  dozen.. 


FTates,  T-ln^,  per  doaen 

HMm,  Math,  per  doasa.— . 
rdoseo. 


per  doaen. 


^ates,  5-inGh,  per  d( 
Plates,  8-lneh,  deep, 

Plates,  74ncli,  deep, . 

Plates,  6-Inch,  deep,  per  dozen. 
Wmt  saooera 


perdoseo.. 


Ice  croama..^ 

Oatmeals.. 

Cups,  handled 

Caps,  thin 


America. 


.OS 
.13 

:S* 

.06 
.06 
.07 

.IT 


Materials. 

The  cost  of  materials  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  factories  and  the  quality  of  the  material.  The  averages  are  given 
in  Table  XV.  The  German  coals  are  controlled  by  a  trust,  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  relatively  high  price. 

Table  XV. — Avenige  material  costs. 


Material. 


China  clay 

BAHrtay 

PBnt 

pQldspar 

SaKirer  day 

Sand 

Goal 


Arerace 


Qermany.      Austria,   i  Ameriea. 


90.04 
6.72 

2.85 
1.4S 
S.09 


tl2.20 

118.26 

S.05  , 

•  8.70 

0.09 

8.tt 

8.11 

U.70 

2.18  , 

%.H 

1.84 

8.70 

2.03 

8.50 

5.64 


4.94  *■ 


7.87 


Average  difference.  Germany  «0d  America,  33  per  cent.  Average  difference,  Austria  and 
America,  47  per  cent. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  great  difference  in  actual  labor  cost 
as  given  in  the  above  tables,  averaging  218  per  cent,  together  with 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  material,  averaging  40  per  cent,  we  have 
sufficient  difference  to  warrant  us  in  asking  a  mudi  higher  rate  of 
protection ;  but  when  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  work  done  in  America  by  men  is  done  in  Germany  and 
Austria  by  women  and  children,  the  figures  given  do  not  truly  indi- 
cate the  very  great  difference  in  total  cost.  We  are  far  within  con- 
servative limits  when  we  state  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  given 
amount  of  china  ware  in  this  country  is  fully  125  to  140  per  cent 
higher  than  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  in  Germany  or  Austria. 
Next,  as  to  freight  rates,  much  has  been  said  at  past  hearings  relative 
to  the  geographical  protection  enjoyed  by  American  manufacturers. 
The  protection  afforded  in  times  that  are  gone  on  account  of  the 
necessarily  slow  delivery  of  the  goods  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  For- 
merly orders  had  to  be  placed  months  before  the  deliveries  could  be 
expected.  To-day,  with  the  use  of  the  cable  and  fast  ocean  steam- 
ships, deliveries  can  be  made  in  cases  of  necessity  almost  as  quickly 
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as  they  can  from  the  American  pottery  centers.  These  foreign  de- 
liveries can  be  and  are  being  made  at  a  cheaper  freight  rate  than  the 
American  manufacturer  can  secure.  I  want  to  add  something  which 
I  have  not  beside  me  at  the  moment,  the  through  freight  rates  from 
Germany  into  the  interior  ports  of  our  own  country  as  compared 
with  the  same  rates  that  we  have  to  pay.  In  addition  to  these 
especially  low  trans- Atlantic  rates  the  German  manufacturers  have 
special  concessions  which  the  government  railways  give  them,  the 
oomestic  rate  being  25  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  special  export 
rate.  Before  granting  this  concession  the  railroad  authorities  require 
the  most  positive  proof  of  the  actual  exportation,  and  the  shipment  of 
these  ffoods  by  bills  of  lading  and  certificates  that  the  goods  have 
actually  gone.  They  require  this  before  they  will  make  the  con- 
cession. 

There  is  one  thing  here  that  I  want  to  call  special  attention  to.  The 
ffreat  discrepancy  between  the  United  States  official  figures  on  imports 
from  Germany  for  the  year  1907,  and  the  (Jerman  official  figures  of 
the  same  merchandise  to  the  United  States  is  significant,  and  may  in- 
dicate another  reason  for  the  immense  increase  in  the  importations 
from  Germany.  The  United  States  import  figures  on  earthenware 
and  china  ware  for  1907 — our  import  figures  from  Germany — ^are 
$5,153,943,  whereas  the  German  export  figures  for  the  same  goods 
at  the  same  time  were  $8,114,848.    Where  did  the  shrinkage  take  place? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  export  goods  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  identical  goods,  the  export  goods  in  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  this  country? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  this  country.  Their  export  figures  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  same  time  were  $8,114,848.  That  is  from  their  official  rec- 
ords. Our  import  figures  for  the  same  goods  in  the  same  time  were 
valued  at  $5,153,943,  almost  $3,000,000  difference. 

Mr.  Cj.ARK.  Five  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  60  per  cent  duty  was  paid  on  the  $6,000,- 
000  figure? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  that  happen  since  this  new  rate  was  made 
with  Germany,  or  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  happened  last  year — 1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  was  since  the  new  arangement  has  been 
made  with  Grermany  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  July.  It  commenced  July  1, 
1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  that  same  discrepancy  of  figures  occur  before 
that  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  that  was  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  does  not  apply  to  any  other  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  These  are  the  only  figures  I  have.  I  happened  to  run 
across  them  in  England.  The  Englishmen,  you  know,  are  very  much 
stirred  up  about  the  tariff  question,  and  this  was  in  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  amount  attracted  my  attention  at  once,  be- 
cause I  had  our  own  figures  in  mind.  They  were  showing  how  the 
English  exportation  to  the  United  States  had  remained  practically 
at  the  same,  and  how  the  German  had  so  enormously  increased.    I 
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hunted  up  the  gentleman  who  made  this  statement  and  asked  him 
where  he  got  these  figures,  and  he  said  he  did  not  remember,  but  from 
some  official  source,  and  when  I  went  to  Berlin  I  went  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  government  statistics  and  dug  it  out. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is:  Is  this  peculiar  to  the 
year  1907,  or  does  such  a  discrepancy  exist  for  any  other  year? 

Mr.  BuROESS.  I  do  not  know;  but  from  my  observation  I  should 
say  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  is  the  only  year  for  which  you 
have  the  figures? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  the  only  year  for  which  I  have  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Dalzell. 
I  did  not  hear  it 

Mr.  Burgess.  My  answer  was  that  I  had  no  other  figures  than 
those  for  the  last  year,  but  that  from  my  own  experience. for  the  last 
five  years  on  matters  pertaining  to  importation  I  should  judge  that 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Another  question.  Does,  that  discrepancy  in  the 
figures,  as  sho^^n  by  the  exports  from  Germany  on  their  books  and 
the  imports  from  this  country  on  our  books,  pertain  to  other  coun- 
tries that  are  exporting  china  to  this  country,  including  the  English 
exports  ? 

3lr.  Burgess.  The  English  exports  are  almost  identical  with  ours. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  about  the  French  exports  i 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know.  The  English  and  the  German  are 
the  only  exports  that  I  have. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ChirM  and  earthen  icare  imports  from  18S4  to  1908. 


Year. 


England.        Germany.    l^^^'Jjy"""' 


1884 1  12,986,806 

1885 1  3,  OIK,  101 

18HC 3,192,146 

1887 1  3,580,444  ' 

1888 1  3,941,670 

1889 3.845,620' 

1890 1  3.954,004 

1891 1  4,32.%  413 

1892 '  4,511,210 

1898 ,  4,765,774 

1*94 3,248,165 

1895 '  4,661,275 

1896    1  4,847,857  i 

1897 ;  4,017,233 

1898 2,709,757 

1899 '  2, 933, '234 

1900 3,236.388 

1901  3,186,969 

1902 2,928,391 

1903 2,995,975  , 

19W 3,212.471 

1905 2.804.811 

190e 1  2,768,696  , 

1907 1  3,147,840  ' 

1908 3,147.310  , 


t697,364 

$161,464 

808,327 

183,427 

781,612 

253,829 

858,369 

391,829 

985,329 

471.340 

1,087.156 

619,587 

1,165,827 

543,385 

1,390,018 

624.000 

1,681,961 

687,730 

1,852,718 

808,194 

1.518,607 

5fr4,112 

1,910.268 

702.335 

2,692,110 

782.908 

3,033,661 

,558, 816 

2,089,762 

509,310 

2,252,286 

501.097 

2,787,163 

618,013 

3,392,825 

622,086 

3,651,215 

696. 172 

8.961,501 

714,131 

4,815,84K 

866.262 

4,770.443 

909,929 

5,131.974 

1,022.254 

6,153,943 

944,498 

5.287,267 

991,  Wl 

Japan. 


9152.638 
75,902 
97,224 
68,898 
181,257 
204,461 
286,840 
'286,201 
337,839 
407,109 
335,461 
195,931 
387, 591 
429,062 
813,712 
290, 121 
373.269 
459,518 
469,707 
619,390 
711,226 
957,020 
1.530,400 
1,976,153 
1.452,156 


Now  I  want  to  turn  to  the  matter  of  French  china.  The  competi- 
tion from  France  is  becoming  more  and  more  direct  and  acute.  The 
prices  formerly  secured  by  the  French  importer  have  been  greatly 
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reduced  on  account  of  the  increasing  exceljency  of  the  competing 
Qerman  china  product.  We,  as  .American  manufacturers,  have, 
therefore,  to  reckon  with  the  cheap  labor  of  France.    The  French 

?[)ttery  operative  does  not  work  as  hard  as  does  his  Grerman  cousin, 
he  rate  of  wages  is  somewhat  higher,  but  the  amount  of  actual  earn- 
ings is  no  greater.  Table  No.  16  will  give  the  making  prices  of  the 
!^rench  china  ware  in  comparison  with  similar  articles  made  in 
America. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  XVI. 


Dieecription. 


Dishes,  6-IdcIi,  per  dozen— 

Dishes,  7-Inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  8-Inch,  per  dozen 

Dfshes,  9-Inch,  iier  dozen. 

Dishes,  10-Inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  12-Inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  14-Inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  16-tnch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  8-Inch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  7-inoh,  per  dozen _ 

Plates,  6-Inch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  7-Inch,  deep. — . 

Plates,  6-lnch,  coup. 

Prult  sancers,  4i-inch 

Tea  saucers. 

Cups _ 

OoTUred  dishes 

Soup  tureens 

Sauce  tureens.. „.. 

Sugars »... 

Creams 


France.      America. 


— -i 


I0.O78 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.17 
.25 
.81 
.40 
.066 
.OU 
.049 
.0'» 
.045 
.043 
.086 
.055 
.96 
1.50 
1.06 
.86 


$0.19( 
.£4 


.75 
.Itt 
.Qtt 

:Ss 

.19 

.05 

.OB 

.14 

1.25 

2.07 

1.88 

.64 

.42 


The  prices  of  materials  I  also  give  in  the  following  table : 

Table  XVII. 


Description. 


I    France. 

I    


China  cla7—- 

Plint 

Feldspar 

Sanger  clay.. 
Coal 


America. 


$7.40 
4.80  , 

13.50  I 
1.45  I 
8.15 


$13.25 

8.« 

11 .711 

2.10 

8.50 


The  method  of  manufacture  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
manufacturing  is  done  differ  greatly  from  similar  work  done  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  ware  made  by  hand  by  men  in  the 
United  States  is  made  by  the  process  of  casting,  ana  done  almost 
exclusively  by  women,  at  a  reduction  of  about  45  per  cent  below  the 
French  hand-work  process.  Considering  the  figures  given,  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost  of  production  is 
that  it  is  175  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  France. 

I  come  now  to  Japanese  china  ware.  In  discussing  the  problem 
of  Japanese  competition  in  china  wares  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  words 
sufficiently  strong  to  describe  the  conditions  that  confront  us.  By 
referring  to  the  above  table  of  imports  from  1884  to  1908,  you  will 
observe  the  rapid  increase  of  importation  from  Japan  in  recent 
years.     In  1885  the  importations  from  Japan  were  about  $76,906. 
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In  1907  they  were  $1,976,153,  the  rapid  increase  being  during  the 
past  six  years  ahnost  100  per  cent  per  annum.  There  are  reasons 
for  this  great  increase.  The  Japanese  are  alive  to  the  development 
of  their  own  resources.  They  sent  to  this  country  as  well  as  to  the 
European  pottery  centers  a  commission  of  potters  and  commercial 
men,  men  who  not  only  discovered  the  western  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  purchased  machinery  of  the  most  modern  and  effective 
sort  for  their  own  development,  but  discovered  the  American  market 
required  something  more  than  the  articles  of  purely  Japanese  de- 
sign. One  of  those  who  preceded  me  said  that  Japan  was  very  much 
asleep  in  this  way.  I  know  to-day,  at  first  hand,  that  they  came  to 
Trenton  and  got  an  entire  pottery  outfit  of  the  most  modem  type  of 
machinery  and  sent  it  to  Japan,  and  are  using  it  at  the  present  time. 
They  immediately  commenced  the  manufacture  of  goods  specially 
adapted  for  the  American  demand,  and  through  their  American 
agents  very  rapidly  secured  a  large  share  of  the  American  market. 
Many  of  the  articles  now  coming  from  Japan  are  almost  undis- 
tinguishable  from  those  produced  in  Germany,  and  in  some  cases 
compare  favorably  with  the  French. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  indicating  importations 
in  this  chart  of  importations  do  not,  except  to  a  very  small  degree, 
represent  the  amoimt  of  competition.  These  figures  of  imports  from 
Japan  are  onlj'^  from  the  extremely  low  foreign  invoice  price  of  goods 
in  Japan.  They  must  \)c  multiplied  at  least  four  times  before  we 
arrive  at  a  conception  of  the  competing  value  of  the  Japanese  goods 
in  this  country. 

As  to  the  cost  of  production,  from  the  best  sources  of  information 
obtainable  the  Japanese  potter  earns  about  $1.50  a  week  and  the 
skilled  decorators  $5  a  week,  whereas  the  great  mass  of  decoration 
for  the  American  market  is  performed  by  girls  earning  froi)[i  CO  cents 
to  90  cents  per  week. 

The  Japanese  potter  has  not  as  yet  discovered  material  suitable  for 
the  production  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  earthenware.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  established  a  technical  school  for  the  development  of 
the  ceramic  industry  and  has  offered  special  prizes  for  the  production 
of  earthenware  similar  to  that  made  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The  manufacture  of  Japanese  ware  has  been,  and  is,  largely  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  tea  sets  and  odd  pieces  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental wares.  How  soon  the  production  of  dinner  ware  will  be  de- 
veloped is  problematical. 

1  hope  that  the  following  will  be  especially  noted,  because  it  has 
been  said  that  we  have  no  direct  competition  with  Japan.  A  very 
large  demand  formerly  supplied  entirely  by  the  American  pottery  for 
articles  used  by  the  cereal  manufacturers,  tea  and  coffee  establish- 
ments, and  by  the  6  and  10  cent  stores,  has  been  in  the  last  tliree 
years  very  largely  supplied  by  the  Japanese  goods.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  busi- 
ness. The  increase  in  twenty-five  years  from  England  was  about  5  per 
cent  To  start  with,  our  own  increase  from  1884  or  1888  to  the  pres- 
ent time  has  been  about  75  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  of  this  country  now  ? 
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Mr.  BuBGEds.  This  year,  as  near  as  it  can  be  estimated,  it  is 
$14,000,000.    It  was  something  over  $15,000,000  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  greater  last  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  between  $15,000,000  and  $16,000,000. 
The  import  goods,  as  they  compete  with  us,  with  the  duty  and  every- 
thing added,  run  up  between  $28,000,000  and  $29,000,000;  so  that  we 
are  actually  only  supplying,  at  a  very  conservative  figure,  not  one- 
third  of  the  consumption  of  this  country  to-day.  But  the  increase,  as 
I  was  saying,  from  England  was  about  5  per  cent.  My  recollection 
is  that  from  Germany  it  was  over  700  per  cent,  from  Austria  it  was 
at  least  the  same,  and  from  Japan  it  was  something  over  1,100  per 
cent  increase. 

I  beg  the  privilege  of  submitting  a  brief  to  the  committee,  with  a 
few  supplements,  before  the  4th  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  about  your  propo- 
sition to  correct  the  ad  valorem  on  the  wholesale  crockery  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  only  way  that  we  will  ever 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  collection  of  the  duties  that  Congress  intends 
us  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  brief  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  submit  that  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  that  scheme  is  feasible,  do  you? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  no  question  about  it  whatever,  be- 
cause anything  that  is  sold  in  this  country  is  bound  to  have  a  market 
value. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  making  crockery  now  in  this  country.  To  what  exent  is  it 
used? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  a  very  large  extent.  The  potters  have  been  try- 
ing ever  since  I  have  been  in  business,  for  thirty  years,  to  use  ma- 
chinery at  every  point  that  they  could.  The}^  have  improved  some- 
what, and  we  are  making  certain  articles  in  a  little  cheaper  way ;  but 
not  a  piece  of  our  ware  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  the  human 
hand.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  article  is  molded  it 
is  not  a  finished  article.  It  is  formed  and  prepared  for  the  processes 
that  come  after,  in  the  way  of  firing,  and  then  afterwards  glazed. 
So  that  after  we  pay  for  an  article  it  is  a  long  while  before  it  is  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  the  market,  and  during  all  that  process  from 
the  time  it  actually  leaves  the  potter's  hands  there  is  no  possible  way 
in  which  we  can  use  a  machine  in  the  progress. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  labor  has  been  saved  by  any 
improvement  in  machinery  in  the  last  twelve  years? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  has  been  any  labor- 
saving  machinery  introduced  in  the  twelve  vears. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  twelve  years  ^ 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  recall  anything  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  pottery,  then,  about  as  they  did 
one  hundred  years  ago? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  are  not  using  the  kick  wheel  as  they  used  to  use 
it,  using  it  with  the  foot.  That  is  run  by  steam.  But  it  is  on  the 
same  general  principle. 
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The  Chaibman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  being  sold  there  before 
to-day? 

Mr.  BxTRGESS.  I  was  utterly  astonished  at  hearing  the  stat«nent 
made  to-day,  and  I  inquired  from  the  other  manufacturers  here,  and 
none  of  them  had  heard  of  any  dinner  ware  being  exported,  except 
possibly  some  one  would  come  to  the  factory  and  want  to  send  a  dinner 
set  over  to  a  friend.  The  only  way  I  can  explain  the  figures,  if  they 
are  accurate  figures,  would  be  by  the  sending  out  of  electrical  poroe* 
lain,  porcelain  for  electrical  apparatus.  I  know  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  that  exported  to  Soutn  America  and  various  other  countries. 
Then  there  is  some  little  sanitary  ware  which  has  gone  from  this 
country  to  Canada,  but  Canada  put  sufficient  embargo  on  that  to  force 
the  American  sanitary  potteries,  or  one  of  them,  to  go  over  mto 
Canada  and  build  an  establishment  there,  and  th^  are  now  supplying 
the  Canadian  market  from  their  own  factory  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  other  as  being  ex- 
ported there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  amy  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  any  thin  nr  further. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  us  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  wages 
that  went  into  the  production  of  this  pottery,  carrying  it  clear  down 
to  the  rock — the  raw  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  duty  on  the 
raw  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  duty  protects  the  labor  that  produces  the 
raw  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  you  eliminate  the  question 
of  labor  that  goes  into  the  raw  material,  or  your  basic  material,  and 
give  us  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  pottery. 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  between  55  and  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Fifty-five  and  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right  out  of  our  pay  rolls.* 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  have  you  on  the  table  before  you  a  piece  of 
china  that  the  average  consumption  in  the  American  market  calls 
for.  I  do  not  mean  the  very  hi2:h  priced  or  the  very  low  priced,  but 
what  you  sell  to  the  average  citizen. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not  anything  of  our  own  production.  I  have 
a  common  article  here  that  was  very  interesting  to  me  because  we 
were  making  identically  the  same  plate  for  a  party  in  Boston,  and 
they  were  selling  it  at  10  cents.  That  is  a  plate  I  picked  up  in  a 
retail  way  at  13  cents  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  the  same 
plate  in  this  country  was  being  sold  here  at  10  cents;  I  mean  the 
identical  plate,  not  of  our  make  [exhibiting  plate].  Here  is  a  piece 
of  the  earthenware  for  the  million  [exhibiting  another  plate.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  class  of  pottery  tliat  you  hold  in  your 
hand  the  class  of  pottery  that  one  gentleman  testified  this  morning 
was  mostly  made  by  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  importation  is  small  in  that  class? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  the  importation  is  veiy  large  in  that  class. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  percentage  of  importation  on  that? 


Mr.  BuBGESs.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  because  they  are  grouped  together 
in  our  statistics,  ''  chiua  and  earthen  ware."    It  would  oe-  simply  a 


Mr.  Underwood.  I  meant  the  percentage,  not  the  actual  amount. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  no  way  ox  getting  tnat. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  importation  of  that  amount  to  one-third 
of  the  product? 

Mr.  Burgess.  One-third  of  our  product! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  we  supply 
fullv  three- fourths  of  this  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  that  product! 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  that  would  represent  ap  average 
piece  of  tableware  used  by  the  American  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  describe  that  piece  you  hold  in  your 
hand  so  that  the  stenographer  can  get  it  down,  so  that  it  will  show 
in  the  record  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  a  piece  of  what  is  known  as porcelain 

ware  made  by  the  Homer  Laughlin  china  firm,  of  East  Liverpool, 
with  a  small  stamped  gold  border  and  gold  Unas. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  a  dinner  set  of  that 
class  of  china  will  be  sold  for  in  this  country  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer; I  mean  the  factory  price! 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  a  little  out  of  my  line.  I  have  not  been 
identified  with  that  end  of  the  business  in  about  five  years,  and  I  do 
not  know  at  the  present  time.  My  colleague,  who  is  going  to  follow 
me,  will  be  able  to  give  you  definite  and  exact  figures  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  v\Tiat  was  the  selling  price  five  years  ago  of  that 
class  of  china  ?     What  did  it  sell  for  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  a  dinner  set. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  dollars  a  dinner  set  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  that  dinner  set,  that  $6, 
do  you  say  is  wages? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  should  say  from  $3.50  to  $4  of  that  is  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  $3.50  to  $i  is  wages  out  of  the  $6  dinner 
set? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  will  a  similar  set  of  dinner  ware  cost  laid 
down  in  New  York,  with  the  duty  added,  of  course? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  imported? 
*Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  imported;  yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not  those  figures  in  my  mind  at  all,  but  I 
should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6.50.     I  have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Imported  china  of  the  same  kind  laid  down  in 
New  York  would  cost  $6.50.  What  do  you  say  is  the  amoimt  of  wage 
that  goes  into  that  imported  china  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  it,  in  round  figures,  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $2.50— $2.75. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  $2.75.  That  makes  a  difference  in  your  wage 
estimate  of  75  cents  between  the  foreign  labor  and  the  domestic  labor 
on  that  dinner  set? 

Mr.  BuBGBSS.  Yes.  The  materials  are  in  greater  proportion  to  the 
total  cost  in  England  than  the  wages,  on  account  of  the  cheaper 
wages.  In  our  case  almost  the  reverse  is  true.  Our  wage  cost  is  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  their  material  cost  to  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  this  morning  that  where  we  work  one  man  here,  in  Japan 
fliey  work  one  man  with  three  or  four  helpers.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  corrects 
While  I  have  not  been  to  Japan  to  investigate,  I  have  seen  pictures 
of  the  potters  at  their  work  in  Japan ;  and  i  have  never  seen  anything 
to  indicate  that  they  make  it  in  any  veiy  greatly  different  way  from 
what  we  do,  except  in  a  much  cruder  way.  In  their  old  shops  they 
have  the  kick  wheel  instead  of  the  machine-driven  throwing  wheel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  claim  then  that  your  information  in 
reference  to  the  labor  cost  is  accurate  from  your  own  information? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No  ;  I  said  that  that  was  from  the  best  information  I 
had ;  and  I  got  that  very  directly,  because  ray  son  was  there,  and  he 
made  some  mquiries  directly  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  this  morning  in  reference  to  Ja]j- 
anese  pottery  that  the  Japanese  only  made  small  articles,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  large  platter  or  dinner  plate,  as  a 
rule.    Uo  you  agree  with  that  proposition,  or  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  a  general  way,  yes;  otherwise,  no.  We  have  a 
sample  here  that  will  disprove  that  statement.  I  think  that  [ipdi- 
cating]  is  a  pretty  nice  piece  of  "  flat  ware,"  as  we  call  it ;  and  it  is 
known  as  the  "  new  china  of  Japan." 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  china  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  entered 
into  the  market  to  any  great  extent,  has  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  increasingly  entering  into  this  market.  They 
have  copied  American  shapes  and  styles  for  the  wants  of  our  people 
here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  a  set  of  the  Japanese  china 
will  cost,  laid  down  in  the  American  market,  with  the  duty  added? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not'  able  to  compare  the  American  cost 
with  the  Japanese  cost  as  to  that  particular  ware? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  statement  was  made  this  morning  that  on 
the  lower  grades  of  chinaware  there  was  very  little  competition  from 
abroad.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  correct  in  a  way ;  but  it  is  very  incorrect  in  an- 
other way,  being  very  misleading.  The  German  china  of  the  cheap- 
est grades  is  actually  displacing  our  earthenware,  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  As  I  said  in  my  brief,  a  woman  will  take  a  piece  of  china 
in  preference  to  a  piece  of  earthenware  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the 
prices  are  not  too  far  apart. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  that  the  case  before  the  recent  agreement 
was  made  by  the  Executive  with  Germany,  authorizing  a  (£ange  in 
their  valuations?     Or  has  it  occurred  since  that  agreement  was  made? 

Mr.  Burgess.    Oh,  no;    it  has  been  a  steady  increase  since  the 
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Wilson  bill;  in  fact,  for  twenty-five  years^  as  you  see  by  the  chart, 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth,  and  very  little  offset  at  the  time  the 
Dingley  biU  went  into  effect.  It  did  drop  down  a  little:  and  then 
it  has  gone  up  steadily  since. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  competition  in  the  lower  grades  of  china — 
that  is,  for  the  ordinary  table  use  or  hotel  use — what  percentage  of 
the  American  consumption  is  filled  by  imported  goods? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  Both  China  and  earthenware — all  imported  goods? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;   of  the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  I  should  say  very  nearly  half  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Nearly  half  I 

Mr.  Burgess.  From  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  demand  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  importations  are 
in  the  higher  grade  of  fancy  goods,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  as  far  as  value  goes.  The  bulk,  of  course,  is 
the  cheaper  grades. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  the  case  of  the  higher  grades,  or  the 
fancy  goods,  the  high-priced  goods,  the  duty  that  is  put  on  them 
does  not  regulate  the  importations  to  any  great  extent,  anyhow,  does 
it?  If  a  man  wants  some  imported  china  on  his  table  he  pays  the 
price,  regardless  of  the  dutv? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  generally  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  duty,  when  you  consider  the  higher- 
grade  china,  is  merely  a  question  of  revenue  ?  It  does  not  protect  the 
market  to  any  material  extent,  does  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  it  protects  it  if  we  have  enough  to  go  up  to 
that  point  and  develop  the  business ;  we  can  see  what  can  be  made  in 
this  country.  But  this  concern  has  had  a  very  struggling  existence 
for  upward  of  twenty  years.  It  has  gotten  on  its  feet  by  the  merits 
of  the  goods.  It  sells  to  such  concerns  as  Tiffany,  of  New  York,  and 
Gorham,  and  concerns  of  that  kind,  where  they  will  buy  a  first-class 
article  ait  almost  any  cost ;  but  they  can  not  go  out  and  compete  with 
the  high-priced  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  the  statement  made  this  morning  that 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  firms  manufacturing  china  in  this 
country  that  had  an  agreement  about  price  ? 

Mr.  BuHOESS.  I  heard  some  vague  statements  to  that  effect ;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  company  that  you  represent? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  represent  the  whole  United  States  Potters'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  an  agreement  as  to  the  regulation  of 
price,  or  the  regulation  of  territory  m  which  you  shall  sell? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  an  agreement  relative  to  the  regulation  of 
price,  and  that  is  that  the  subject  of  selling  prices  is  under  no  circum- 
stances to  come  into  the  association.  It  is  an  association  for  the  mutual 
good  in  every  other  way,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years. 
That  is  debarred  by  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  any  agreement,  or  do  you  know  of 
any  agreement,  among  the  large  pottery  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try, by  which  the  price  is  regulated  on  standard  articles  ? 

Mr.  Bubgess.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  none  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Undebwood.  That  is  all  I  waut  to  ask. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  had  better  broaden  their  constitution  a  little  by 
construction,  as  they  do  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is,  they  have  not  any  Supreme  Court 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  favor  an  increase  in  the 
tariff,  or  are  you  satisfied  with  the  schedules  at  this  time?  I  may 
have  been  outwhen  you  stated  that,  but  I  did  not  hear  you  speak  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  has  not  come  up  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  your  attituae  with  respect  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  My  colleague  is  going  to  present  that  feature  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Burgess.  If  you  would  just  as  soon  wait  until  he  gets  here,  he 
will  go  into  that  in  considerable  detail. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  certainly ;  certainly.  Let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion :  You  testified  a  moment  ago  that  this  plate  which  you  sold  here 
in  the  open  market  at  10  cents 

Mr.  Burgess  (interrupting).  Is  retailed  at  10  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  plate  which  you  say  is  retailed  here  at  10  cents 
is  retailed  in  England  at  13  cents? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Coc'KRAx.  How  can  you  account  for  a  competition,  then,  be- 
tween the  English  producer  and  the  native  producer,  when  the  article 
sells  for  more  over  there  than  you  are  able  to  produce  it  for  here? 

Mr.  Bi'R(iES8.  Because  I  do  not  think  that  at  the  time  I  purchased 
that  plate  they  had  the  amount  of  home  competition  that  they  have 
at  the  j)resent  time.  Competition  in  England  is  pretty  keen;  and 
their  prices  are  much  lower  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  did  this  transaction  occur  when  you  pur- 
chased a  plate  over  there  for  13  cents  that  you  can  produce  here  and 
sell  at  10  cents?     A\Tien  was  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was,  I  suppose,  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  that  time  you  were  able  to  compete  with  them, 
according  to  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  were  able  to  compete  with  them.  We  did  com- 
pete with  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Successfully? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Has  the  cost  of  production  diminished  in  England 
since  then? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Xo  ;  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Coc'KRAX.  Wiiy  can  you  not  compete  with  them  now? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  can,  under  the  conditions  existing  at  present. 
We  ask  for  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  advance  in  duties  agamst  the 
English  goods.  As  the  chart  will  show,  we  based  all  our  calcula- 
tions in  1807  on  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  then  in  England 
and  in  this  country:  and  I  think  results  have  shown  that  it  did  not 
shut  off  the  importation  of  goods  at  all,  but  held  them  about  where 
they  were  at  that  time.  But  since  that  time  we  have  met  with  another 
kind  of  competition.  W^e  have  met  with  such  goods  as  those,  coming 
from  Holland,  being  invoiced,  and  paying  a  duty  at  19^  cents  a  dozen 
as  against  the  English  article  from  which  this  was  copied  at  35  cents 
a  doz.en.  and  we  want  protection  against  that  kind  of  competition. 
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Mr.  CocKKAN.  Has  the  English  article  gone  out  of  existence  alto- 
gether? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Practically,  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  everywhere  ?     I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  no.  '^ 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  can  you  account  for  its  continuing  in  existence 
under  such  a  competition  as  that,  seeing  that  there  are  absolutely  free 
imports  in  England? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was  the  question  that  I  was  not  able  to  solve. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  went  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
this  very  subject  We  were  being  crowded  to  the  wall.  Every  manu- 
facturer in  this  country  found  that  he  had  great  stocks  of  the  cup  and 
saucer,  the  staple  article  of  our  industry.  We  could  not  account  for 
it.  We  found  that  these  things  weie  coming  from  Holland  and  from 
Germany  in  enormous  quantities,  and  were  heing  distributed  all  over 
the  country.  I  was  delegated  by  our  association  to  make  an  investi- 
gation. I  did  so,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
aaid  to  myself :  *'  If  those  goods  are  actually  being  sold  at  the  price 
at  which  they  are  invoiced,  I  will  find  them  in  England."  I  went  to 
England.  I  went  to  Birmingham  and  to  Liverpool  and  to  London, 
and  inquired  in  every  place  that  I  could  for  the  Holland  tea.  I  said : 
''  If  that  cup  is  being  sold  at  20  cents '' — they  actually  sell  English 
tea  a  little  cheaper  over  there  than  they  self  it  here  for ;  they  sell 
it  at  32  cents,  or  what  is  equivalent  to'  32  cents — ^^'  then  they  will 
go  across  the  channel  and  deliver  these  goods."  I  wound  up  my  in- 
vestigation in  London  by  going  to  the  agent  of  this  house  and  asking 
if  they  sold  these  goods  in  England.  He  said  no,  they  did  not  sell 
that  article,  because  the  English  sold  their  goods  so  cheap  that  they 
could  not  compete ;  that  they  w  ere  selling  other  lines  of  goods,  fancy 
^oods  of  various  kinds,  but  not  the  cup  and  saucer.  I  continued  my 
mvestigation  j^till  further,  and  I  found  that  those  goods  could  not  be 
produced,  could  not  be  sold,  could  not  be  bought  over  there  for  any 
such  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  over  there?  "  Do  you  mean 
in  England  or  in  Holland? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  Holland.  I  went  to  Holland  and  Belgium  and 
Prance  to  get  a  line  on  these  very  goods.  I  went  in  connection  with 
the  vice-consul -general  from  Paris.  I  had  from  the  Treasurj'  De- 
partment a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  consul-general  consenting  to 
his  vice-consul-general  going  with  me.  The  story  is  a  very  long  one, 
but  it  resulted  in  our  getting  quotations  from  this  house  in  very  large 
quantities,  commencing  with  a  thousand  dozen  of  these  white  cups 
and  saucers,  five  hundred  dozen  of  these  blue  ones  or  these  decorated 
ones,  and  that  kind,  and  various  articles,  making  an  order  of  22,000 
francs,  I  think  it  was.  I  got  the  price  from  them,  from  their  agent 
direct,  at  35.7  cents  a  dozen,  came  back  with  the  information  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  They  advanced  the 
goods,  as  the  appraiser  himself  had  done,  10  per  cent.  The  importing 
house  was  very  indignant  about  it.  Thev  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  to  the  President,  and  it  resulted  in  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association  coming  to  Washington,  coming  before  your 
committee  and  making  various  statements  which,  I  think,  constituted 
the  first  step  toward  the  German  tariff  agreement,  because  the   re- 
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quests  that  they  made  in  German}^  have  been  put  in  that  Grerman 
tariff  agreement. 

There  was  so  much  disturbance  about  it  that  the  President  agreed 
to  have  a  new  hearing  on  this  case.  They  claimed  that  the  informa- 
tion that  I  had  brought  was  not  official,  so  the  secretary  said  that  he 
would  get  official  figures.  He  appointed  a  special  agent,  a  special 
employee,  to  go  over.  We  went  over  agjain ;  we  got  additional  infor- 
mation, and  came  back,  and  it  resulted  in  an  advance  of  19  per  cent. 
That  has  been  pending  for  some  time;  and  all  of  these  goods  have 
been  advanced  19  per  cent  up  until  this  year.  The  matter  was  mis- 
represented, undoubtedly,  to  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  effect  that  these  goods  wei'e  not  sold  in  Holland  among  others; 
that  as  they  were  not  sold  in  Holland,  they  therefore  had  no  market 
value  except  the  export  value.  That  statement,  I  think,  was  passed 
on  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  answered  the  minister  to  the  Neth- 
erlands on  May  16  as  follows: 

Referring  to  the  commercial  agreement  signed  this  day  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  instructions  will  be  Issued  by  the  customs  officers  of 
the  United  States  to  the  following  effect : 

Market  value,  as  defined  by  section  19  of  the  customs  administration  act 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise are  sold  wholly  for  exi)ort,  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited 
quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there  can  not  be  established  a  market  value 
based  upon  the  sale  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  In  the  usual  whole- 
sale quantities,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Those  Instructions  shall  take  effect  not  later  than  July  1,  1907,  and  shall 
remain  In  force  thereafter  for  the  term  of  the  aforesaid  agreement.  In  pur- 
suance thereof  the  export  price  of  Maastricht  pottery  Imported  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Netherlands  under  the  conditions  described  in  your  note  of 
March  23,  1907,  shall  l)e  acoeptwl  by  the  customs  officers  of  the  I'nited  States  as 
the  true  market  value  of  the  aforesaid  articles  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  must  confe^ss  myself  a  little  bit  mystified.  Does 
all  this  mean  that  they  are  selling  all  these  articles  for  less  than  their 
value?  I  moan,  does* that  mean  that  the  producers  of  these  cups  you 
spoke  about  are  selling  thorn  at  loss  than  their  value? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know  wh(»thor  thoy  are  selling  them,  or  giv- 
ing them  away,  or  what  they  are  doing:  but  I  do  know  that  the 
invoice  price  of  these  goods  is  not  the  selling  price  of  the  same  goods 
in  Holland. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  thoy  can  not  be  produced  at  that 
price? 

Mr.  Burgess.  T  do  not  think  they  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  the  best  thing  to  do,  according  to  that,  to 
break  down  that  w^hole  competition  w^ould  be  to  order  enough  of  them, 
and  in  that  way  you  would  ''  break  "  the  producer  after  a  while,  would 
you  not?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  producer  would  produce  only  a  limited  quantity. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  but  I  mean  the  best  way  to  force  him  to  hon- 
esty and  uprightness  of  conduct  would  be  to  order  freely  from  him? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was  evidently  tried,  because  he  would  produce 
a  limited  quantity,  and  then  got  another  factory  to  produce  some 
more,  and  before  they  got  through  they  had  four  factories  making 
these  goods  for  them— two  in  Germany  and  two  in  Holland. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  you  would  not  think  it  feasible,  or  at  least 
advisable,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  regulate  its  tariff  laws 
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with  reference  to  the  possible  fraudulent  enterprises  of  a  few  pro- 
ducers like  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  want  that,  but  we  want  some  pro^ 
tection  against  that  possibility. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  understand  that  perfectly.  Now,  let  me  ask 
you  another  question :  In  answer  to  the  chairman  you  stated  that  the 
amount  of  the  product  in  this  country  was  14,000,000  during  the  year 
just  closed  and  about  from  15,000,000  to  16,000,000  the  prior  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  did  you  reach  those  figures,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  last  year's  figures  were  from  the  government 
statistics  on  the  production  of  pottery  wares  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  And  this  year's  were  estimated.  We  have  not  the 
statistics  yet,  and  we  do  not  know ;  but  knowing  about  the  way  the 
factories  have  been  running,  we  would  reckon  that  there  would  be 
about  that  much  shrinkage. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  has  been  rather  a  small  shrinkage  in  compari- 
son with  other  industries  during  this  last  year,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has,  in  proportion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  your  industry  has  really  been  a  prosperous 
one  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No  ;  I  can  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  by  comparison  with  others? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  by  comparison  with  some,  as  far  as  the  demand 
for  goods  is  concerned,  the  buyers  were  not  buying  so  much  of  the 
imported  stuff.  The  consequence  was  that  they  could  get  small  quan- 
tities of  the  domestic  goods  more  rapidly,  and  were  not  required  to 
carry  the  stock,  and  therefore  there  was,  in  some  directions,  a  fair 
demand.    In  others  the  demand  was  very  poor  indeed. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Among  the  tables  that  you  have  submitted  (I  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  track  of  them  all),  have  you  submitted  one 
showing  the  growth  of  the  native  industry? 

Mr.  JDURGESS.  No,  sir;  I  have  merely  given  a  statement  of  those 
two  figures. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  that,  do  you  think — ^to 
get  a  table  somewhat  analagous  to  that  which  you  have  submitted  as 
to  foreign  importations,  showing  the  growth  of  the  native  industry 
during  the  same  period  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  not  any  definite  figures  beyond  about  1900. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  should  think  that  that  would  be  a  good  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes — ^the  census  figures  for  1900  to  1905  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  already  have  over  at  the  Printing  Office  a  state- 
ment from  the  Census  Office  showing  the  domestic  production  in  1905 
of  articles  covered  by  the  tariff  schedules,  and  on  the  same  page  the 
iniportations  for  that  yesv. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  it  cover  that? 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  ^o  back  to  1900. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  but  I  think  we  may  as  well  go  back  as  far  as 
possible. 
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The  Chairman.  As  far  as  this  is  concerned ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  Yes.  In  speaking  about  the  rates  of  wages,  and  the 
comparison  you  instituted  between  the  rates  paid  in  Europe  and 
here,  did  you  take  anything  more  than  the  money  paid  to  each  laborer 
smd  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  that  were  exacted  from  him  in 
yetum?    Did  you  consider. anything  else  beyond  that,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  BtJBGESS.  I  considered  the  general  conditions  surrounding 
them.    That  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  all  that  there  was  to  be  securedL 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Did  it  occur  to  you  at  all  to  consider  the  productive 
capacity  of  each  laborer — for  instance,  what  each  laborer  could  do? 
Mr.  Underwood  referred  a  moment  ago  to  testimony  that  was  given 
here  this  morning,  to  the  effect  that  it  took  three  Japanese  laborers, 
practically,  to  do  the  work  of  one  American  laborer. 

Mr.  BtJBGESS.  Yes.    * 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  any  figures  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  I  have  not  any  figures,  and  there  are  no  figures  that 
are  obtainable,  but  I  have  made  observations,  and  I  know  that  the 
English  workman  is  more  skilled  through  his  training  than  the 
American  workman.    He  does  not,  perhaps,  work  as  hard. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  When  it  comes  •to  France,  the  Frenchman  does  not 
work  so  hard.  When  it  comes  to  Germany,  they  are  at  it  at  6  o'cloci 
in  the  morning,  and  they  work  as  hard  as  beavers  until  6  o'clock  at 
night,  or  half  past  6. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  besides  the  ardor  of  the  labor  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  it,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  productive  efficiency  of 
each  pair  of  hands.  I  thint  you  will  probably  realize  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  general  consent  that  a  shoemaker  in  Lynn  will  produce 
vastly  more  than  a  shoemaker  in  Northampton,  although  both  men 
are  working  with  practically  the  same  materials.  Have  your  obser- 
vations and  inquiries  covered  that  particular  aspect  of  the  wage  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Burgess.  As  I  say,  there  are  no  figures  obtainable  on  that  and 
I  can  not  express  them  in  figures;  but  we  do  know  the  fact  that  we 
are  greatly  handicapped  in  this  country  by  the  want  of  thoroughly 
skilled  men  who  are  careful  in  the  production  of  their  wares. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Mr.  Burgess,  I  do  not  loiow  whether  I  heard 
your  figures  correctly  or  not.  You  spoke  about  a  certain  ptate  there, 
the  English  plate,  selling  for  about  $6.50  with  the  duty  paid. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tx)NGWORTH.  You  said  that  of  that  about  $2.75  was  labor? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  jou  also  said  that  about  45  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  of  an  English  piece  of  pottery  was  labor? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Forty  to  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I)id  you  not  make  a  mistake  there?  Two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  would  be  a  larger  proportion  than  45  per  cent, 
leaving  out  the  duty.    It  is  55  per  cent  on  that,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  So  that  it  would  not  be  so  much  as  that,  would  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  reminds  me  of  something  I  wish  to  ask  you. 
Just  hold  up  that  plate,  will  you,  that  you  said  was  sold  in  this  mar- 
ket at  the  rate  of  $Q  a  dozen? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  A  set — a  dinner  set  [exhibiting  plate]. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  of  that  the  labor  rep- 
resented about  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  BuBQESs.  Yes;  fully  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Surely  the  raw  material  of  that  plate  does  not  cost 
40  per  cent,  does  it? 

mr.  Burgess.  No;  but  there  are  other  materials  that  do  not  enter 
in,  in  the  shape  of  coal,  and  the  sagger  clay  for  making  the  cases 
that  the  ware  is  fired  in,  the  molds  for  making  the  ware,  and  a  great 
many  other  outside  things  that  we  class  in  the  material  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  raw  material,  if  we  may 
use  such  an  expression,  the  actual  things  of  which  that  plate  is  com- 
posed, exclusive  of  the  labor,  would  not  amount  to  10  per  cent, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  actual  cost  of  the  material  in  this  set  would  be — 
let  me  see,  in  the  neighborhood  of  perhaps  70  cents. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  Seventy  cents  out  of  how  much — out  of  $6? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  It  is  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  pounds, 
and  the  material,  the  body,  costs  about  a  cent  and  a  third  a  pound,  or 
something  of  that  sort.    Then  the  glaze  materials  would  make  up^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Those  fflaze  materials  themselves  are  almost  entirely 
products  of  labor,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  one  thing  I  did  not  think  of.  I  was  speak- 
ing of  a  white  plate.  There  is  the  gold  on  this  that  has  a  material 
value,  and  would  add  considerably  to  that  material  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  I  mean,  take  that  plate,  now ;  take  all  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  and  each  of  these  elements  is  almost 
entirely  the  product  of  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  you  speak  of  the  labor  cost,  you  mean  the 
labor  cost  to  you? 

Mr.  BxTROEss.  Yes — from  our  pay  roll ;  that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  that  other  40  per  cent  that  you  speak  of  as  being 
the  labor  cost  and  as  being  the  material  cost  is  itself  almost  entirely 
a  labor  product? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  said  that  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  this  article  has  been  expended  in  American  labor. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.^  Burgess,  speaking  of  this  glaze,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  your  statement  you  said  that  it  was  worth,  in  the  ground, 
from  25  to  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  that  whatever  part  of  a  ton  is  recfuired  to  make 
that  plate  is  part  of  the  original  material,  to  begin  with  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  all  the  remainder  of  it  is  labor  cost,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  and  the  incidental  profits  that  come  through  the 
material,  mining  and  freights. 

Mr.  Griggs,  funderstand  that;  but  outside  of  the  profits  that  come 
to  the  operators  and  manufacturers,  that  is  the  entire  original  cost? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  all  the  remainder  is  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Grigos.  Do  you  know  ol  Ji^panese  china  dinner  3ets  ever  being 
imported  to  comnete  witli  American  dinner  setst 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  anything  ol  that  kind  is  in 
the  market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Or  do  you  know  of  Grerman  dinner  seta  being  imported 
into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  yes;  German  dinner  sets  are  imported  in  large 
quantities. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  but  never  any  Japanese  dinner 
sets? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  not  a  question  worth  considering,  then? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  a  question  that  is  worth  considering  for  the 
future,  because  they  are  working  in  that  direction  at  the  present  tiine; 
and  when  they  can  produce  a  plate  of  that  size  and  that  quality 
[exhibiting  plate],  there  is  not  much  danger  of  their  being  unable 
to  produce  a  whole  dinner  set  before  a  ^reat  while.  A  plate  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  produce  in  china,  on  account  of  the 
twisting  and  warping. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Wrien  you  say  that  piece  of  ware  there  sells  for  $6.75 
a  set,  do  you  mean  a  ainner  set? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  An  entire  dinner  set? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A  100-piece  set.  That  is  the  wholesale  price.  As  I 
say,  I  am  not  accurate  on  that  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand;  but  you  are  about  accurate? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  around  accuracy? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Burgess,  while  you  were  investigating  over  there 
in  Europe,  did  you  investigate  anything  about  the  difference  in 
cost  of  living  of  the  American  laborer  and  the  English  laborer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  an  English  laborer  lived  as  well  as  one  of  our 
laborers,  how  would  he  come  out,  relatively  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  enough  difference  to 
speak  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  never  could  understand  myself  how  there  could  be. 
Now,  another  question :  To  be  perfectly  plain  about  it,  your  conclusion 
in  your  own  mind  that  you  have  not  stated  here  yet,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  to  state  it  or  not — and  if  you  do  not,  you  need 
not  to — ^is  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  competition  of  these 
foreign  producers  of  porcelain  and  similar  wares  with  the  American 
is  this  flat  swindle  about  the  invoices.  Is  not  that  really  the  whole 
thing? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  things.  I  had  not  intended 
to  bring  that  matter  up,  but  it  was  brought  up  by  the  importers 
to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  have  brought  it  up  anyhow. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  mean  by  "that  swindle"  undervaluation? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  I  did  not  call  it  that,  but  I  refer  to  the  under- 
valuation. I  want  to  say  this  to  this  committee:  That  as  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  and  I  want  to  say  emphatically,  I  consider  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  importers  of  this  country  as  honest  men  as  any  in  the 
china  business.  But  I  do  say,  and  sav  that  most  emphatically,  that 
there  are  men  who  are  brining  goods  into  this  country,  as  far  as 
the  law  of  the  country  goes,  illegally.  The  law  distinctly  says  that 
the  duty  shall  be  paid  on  the  foreign  market  value — the  price  at 
which  the  goods  are  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  country  of  produc- 
tion. The  matter  of  Haviland  china  has  been  spoken  of  pretty  em- 
phatically. Those  goods  can  not  be  bought  by  anybody  in  Europe 
or  America.  They  are  all  brought  to  this  country  by  themselves. 
They  have  changed  their  firm  a  little  bit,  so  that  it  is  not  identically 
of  tne  same  make-up  as  regards  Haviland  &  Co.  at  Limoges,  Havi- 
land &  Co.,  of  New  I  ork,  and  Haviland  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  Haviland 
&  Co.,  of  Limoges,  say  that  they  have  only  two  customers,  or  did 
say  so  when  this  case  came  up — one  in  Pans  by  the  name  of  Havi- 
land &  Co.,  and  one  in  New  1  ork  by  the  name  of  Haviland  &  Co. 

I  have  here  a  plate  from  a  100-piece  set,  invoicing  and  paying  duty 
on  the  basis  of  the  equivalent  of  $5.77 — a  100-piece  china  dinner  set 
of  Haviland  &  Co.'s  make.  That  set  pays  a  duty  on  29.91  francs,  at 
19  J  cents  a  franc.  It  is  sold  in  this  country  in  an  open  way  at  52 
francs  to  the  set,  at  39  cents  to  the  franc.  It  is  sold  in  dinner  sets 
complete,  net,  at  $18.  The  other  has  an  extreme  rebate,  as  high  as  15 
per  cent,  but  this  set  that  is  brought  into  this  country  at  $5.77  is  being 
sold  at  $18  net.    When  you 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  it  being  sold  at  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  all  the  traoe ;  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  talking  of  the  United  States  entirely. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  At  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Burgess.  At  the  wholesale  price,  and  the  list  wholesale  price. 

iir.  Longworth.  At  $5. 

Mr.  Burgess.  At  $5.77.  And  the  same  set  is  being  sold  here  in  this 
city  at  $36  in  a  retail  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  gets  an  astonishing  rake  off. 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  thiiik  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  just  another  question  foUowinff 
that  up.  If  this  undervaluation  of  invoices  could  be  broken  up  (ana 
it  ought  to  be  be  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  dishonesty] ,  then  the  pottery 
men  in  the  United  States  could  stand  a  reduction  oi  the  tariff? 

l^lr.  Burgess.  No  ;  we  could  not  stand  any  reduction. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  could  you  not,  if  you  are  getting  gouged  now  by 
the  undervaluation  scheme? 

Mr.  BiTRGESS.  Well,  we  are  getting  gouged  by  those  who  are  increas- 
ing their  importations.  We  are  not  getting  gouged  by  the  English- 
men, whose  importations  are  being  held  at  about  a  level  by  the  present 
rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  question  more  and  I  will  let  you  go.  Have  you 
any  particular  suggestion  now  to  make  to  this  committee  as  to  break- 
ing up  that  undervaluation  busine&s? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.    We  have,  I  think,  a  very  practical  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  have  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  With  your  permission  I  will  leave  that  to  my  col- 
league, who  can  put  it  m  much  better  shape  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  AU  right. 
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Mr.  BuBQESS.  But,  in  connection  with  this  undervaluation,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  The  gentlemen  preceding  me  have 
rather  reflected  on  my  being  so  energetic  about  the  "  will-of -the- 
wisp."  This  very  Broadfeldt  case  that  we  were  speaking  about-;— the 
Holland  case-r-was  taken  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 
A  single  general  appraiser  acting  on  this  agreement  passed  the  goods 
at  the  entered  value,  without  the  19  per  cent  advance.  The  Govoti- 
ment  carried  it  to  the  full  board.  On  Wednesday  last  that  hearing 
commenced.  The  basis  of  it  was  that  none  of  these  goods  are  being 
sold  in  Holland,  and  therefore  they  have  no  market  value,  except  the 
export  value.  There  was  an  article  on  the  invoice  known  as  the  "  Oat- 
meal"— a  little  saucer.  We  know  what  it  is  here.  They  do  not 
know  what  it  is  in  Holland.  That  was  invoiced  at  27  cents — 27  Dutdi 
cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  dozen? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A  dozen.  Twenty-seven  Dutch  cents  a  dozen.  That 
is  41  cents  of  our  money.  The  examiner  got  hold  of  one  of  their 
home  price  lists,  and  found  a  picture  of  an  article  that  looked  very 
much  like  it,  so  he  requested  the  Treasury  Department  to  get  one  of 
these  samples,  among  others.  He  got  the  sample,  which  was  named 
a  "  salad  ^  over  there,  and  when  it  came  it  was  the  identical  article, 
with  the  same  number  stamped  in  the  bottom  of  the  piece.  The 
Holland  price  was  78  Dutch  cents.  The  American  invoice  price  was 
27  Dutch  cents.  They  claimed  from  this  catalogue  that  tliey  were 
entitled,  through  many  ways,  to  a  discount  of  33^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  law  works  a  forfeiture  of  all  that  invoice.  What 
is  the  reason  the  law  is  not  being  enforced? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  law  is  being  enforced;  and  the  reason  it  has  not 
been  enforced  has  not  been  the  incompetence  of  the  people  nor  the 
dishonesty  of  the  officials,  but  their  lack  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  the  dishonesty  of  somebody,  somewhere. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir — whatever  that  may  be.  I  do  not  name  it. 
Another  article  that  came  at  the  same  time,  as  they  admitted  there — 
and  we  make  no  contention  on  this  point,  because  a  single  appraiser 
advanced  it  50  per  cent;  we  are  not  ^oing  to  fight  that;  we  are  going 
to  accept  it — was  this  very  "  tea.''  The  invoice  price  called  for  53 
Dutch  cents.  Tlie  home  market  price  was  about  83  Dutch  cents,  when 
you  take  the  discount  off:  but  we  also  got  another  export  catalogue, 
their  export  catalogue  to  India,  and  on  page  13  they  give  the  net 
price  of  that  for  export  to  India  at  84  Dutch' cents,  and  they  bring 
it  in  here  at  53  Dutch  cents. 

We  could  go  through  a  whole  list  of  them,  embracing  the  same  sort 
of  stuff;  but  I  want  it  distinctlv  understood  by  this  committee  that  we 
have  not  been  following  a  "  will-o'-the-wisp."  We  know  what  we  are 
after,  and  we  have  got  it,  and  we  have  a  whole  lot  more  coming  along. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  lay  this  matter  before  the  district  attor- 
nev  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  but  it  has  been  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  and  it  is  now  in  the  judge's 
hands.  Mr.  Kinney,  in  making  his  statement  about  Judge  Waite's 
decision,  neglected  to  carry  it  on  and  say  that  the  case  was  appealed  to 
the  board  of  three,  and  that  they  gave  a  decision  of  26^  per  cent  ad- 
vance; and  only  last  Monday  they  made  a  similar  decision  on  a  lot 
more  of  Haviland  &  Co.'s  goods. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  any  information  in  reference  to  American 
canital  invested  in  manufactories  abroad,  in  crockery  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  no  Americans  manufacturing  chinaware 
abroad  and  brining  it  in? 

Mr.  BpRGESS.  No.  I  have  heard  of  a  contemplation  of  doinff  that, 
or  of  goinjg  to  some  place  where  we  can  produce  china  in  a  cheaper 
way  than  m  this  country,  and  not  let  them  have  it  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  been  told  that  Macey  &  Co.  have  a  factory  in 
Germany.     Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  have  a  factory  in  Carlsbad.  Well,  it  is  more  of 
a  decorating  shop.  They  buy  the  white  china  in  various  places. 
They  run  it  under  the  name  of  Siegel  &  Co.,  and  they  do  decorating 
there,  and  bring  the  stuff  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  that  is  American  capital  invested? 

Mr.  Bvrgess.  Well,  yes.  There  are  others.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  foreign  capital  represented  here,  or  the  American  capital  repre- 
sented there.  There  are  several  others.  There  is  the  firm  of  Aaron- 
feldt  &  Co.  They  have  a  factory  in  Austria,  and  one  in  Limoges. 
Then  there  is  Bawo  &  Dotter.  They  also  have  a  factory  in  both 
places.  I  had  not  thought  about  those.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  German  concerns  entirely,  but  they  have  their  business  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question  that  affects  a  cer- 
tain branch  of  this  subject.  When  you  stated  that  the  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  material  was  against  the  Englishman  as  compared  with  us 
about  as  much  as  the  cost  of  labor  was  against  us  in  comparison  with 
the  Englishman,  did  you  simply  mean  the  clay  that  went  into  this 
pottery  ware,  or  all  of  the  various  items  of  material  that  go  into  mak- 
ing it>^glass,  coal,  and  all  that  stuff? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Taking  an  article  or  a  bulk  of  articles  at  100  per 
cent,  the  material  cost  of  every  description,  in  round  numbers,  is  40 
per  cent,  and  labor  60  per  cent.  In  England  it  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  60  per  cent  material  cost  and  40  per  cent  labor.  That  is,  in 
roimd  jBgures. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells. 

STATEKENT  OF  UB.  W.  E.  WELLS,  OF  NEWELL,  W.  VA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wells,  you  are  president  of  the  American  Pot- 
ters' Aj^ociation  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  have  been,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  manufacturing  in  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  beginning  I  should  like  to  bring 
out  a  few  statistics  which  I  think  will  fairly  fllustrate  the  real  situa- 
tion. These  statistics  will  not  be  so  lengthy  or  complete  as  those 
given  by  Mr.  Burgess,  but  they  will  show  tne  actual  progress  and 
increase  of  importations,  the  progress  of  American  production,  and 
the  comparison  between  the  two.  Briefly. 

Now,  I  have  shown  here  first  that  the  importations  of  crockery 
from  England  in  1885  were  $3,048,000.    That  is  the  dutiable  value, 
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or  foreign  value.  The  importations  from  England  in  1907  were 
$3,148,000 — increasing  very  slightly  in  twenty-three  years.*  From 
Germany  and  Austria  the  increase  was  from  $992,000  in  1885  to 
$6,098,000  in  1907.  From  Japan  the  increase  was  from  $76,000  in  1885 
to  $1,976,000  in  1907.  Now  that,  expressed  in  percentage,  means 
•that  the  increase  from  England  was  3  per  cent  in  twenty-three  years; 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  515  per  cent;  from  Japan,  2,500  per 
•cent,  and  from  all  countries  the  increase  was  183  per  cent  in  that  time. 
Now,  all  the  figures  that  have  been  given  to-day  as  to  the  volume 
'of  imported  pottery  have  been  expressed  in  the  dutiable  or  foreign 
market  value  prices.  That  is  not  a  fair  comparison  with  American 
production.  The  real  comparison  between  the  business  done  on  im- 
;Ported  crockery  and  domestic  crockery  is  expressed  in  the  compari- 
son of  the  prices  that  the  retailer  pays  the  importer  for  his  foreign 
foods  and  the  prices  the  retailer  pays  the  domestic  manufacturer  for 
is  goods.  Is  not  that  right?  Now,  to  get  at  that  you  must  take 
tlie  statistics  of  foreign  value  on  importations  and  add  to  that  what- 
ever vou  think  to  be  proper,  to  represent  what  the  duty  added,  plus 
freight,  and  plus  the  importer's  profit,  may  amount  to.  "  I  have  made 
a  comparison  here  by  estimating  that  the  price  the  retailers  of  this 
country  pay  the  importer  are  double  the  dutiable  value  of  the  goods 
as  reported  for  assessment  at  our  ports.  If  the  foreign  value  was 
represented  by  100  per  cent  and  the  duty  is  60  per  cent,  that  is  160 
per  cent.  The  freight  may  be  estimated  variously  at  from  5  to  15  per 
cent,  according  to  the  grade  of  goods — say  170  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
•dutiable  value  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  importer.  Then  he  must 
add  to  that  his  cost  of  selling  plus  his  profit ;  and  we  are  very  well 
within  the  limit  when  we  say  that  the  retailer  pays  the  importer 
double  the  dutiable  value  on  the  average.  Now,  I  want  to  make  this 
comparison  upon  that  basis  by  estimating  the  business  done  on  im- 
ported goods  at  twice  the  dutiable  value  as  compared  with  the  actual 
amount  of  monev  the  American  manufacturer  gets  from  the  retailer. 
We  will  take  the  years  1901  and  1907.  For  the  year  1901  all  the 
American  production,  as  shown  by  government  statistics  under  the 
Geological  Survey,  was  $13,452,000.  For  1907  the  American  produc- 
tion was  $15,844,000 — an  actual  increase  of  18  per  cent.  The  imports 
from  Germany  and  Austria  on  American  market  value  were  $8,028,000 
in  1901.  They  were  $12,146,000  in  1907.  So  that  the  receipts  of 
German  and  Austrian  china  increased  52  per  cent  in  those  six  years, 
while  the  sales  of  domestic  ware  increased  18  per  cent;  or,  in  actual 
figures,  the  sales  of  the  German  and  Austrian  china  increased  $4,168,- 
000,  while  the  total  American  production  increased  only  $2,392,000. 
In  other  words,  Germany  and  Austria  alone,  on  the  china  that  is 
sold  in  this  country,  gained  immensely  more  than  the  entire  American 
pottery  business  put  together. 

Now,  Japan  alone  gained  more  than  the  increase  in  the  American 
production.  The  value  of  the  Japanese  imports,  as  based  upon  the 
American  market  value  in  1901,  were  $919,000;  and  six  years  later 
the  value  was  $3,952,000 — an  increase  in  six  years  of  330  per  cent.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  items  in  the  entire  bunch 
of  statistics. 

It  is  hardly  proper  that  I  should  stop  to  discuss  the  statement  that 
was  made  this  morning  by  Mr.  Kinney,  and  I  believe  by  Mr.  Jones, 
that  the  Japanese  pottery  does  not  constitute  actual  competition. 
The  Japanese  pottery  consists  largely  of  plates,  cups  and  saucers, 
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little  pitchers  and  sugar  bowls,  and  other  items  of  that  kind  that 
constitute  absolutely  our  staple;  and  certainly  the  woman  who  ^oes 
into  a  store  and  buys  Japanese  pitchers,  saucers,  and  plates  is  going 
to  use  them  for  the  purpose  that  the  plates  and  cups  and  saucers  are 
designed  for,  is  she  not?  She  is  not  goin^  to  put  them  solely  in  a 
china  closet  and  buy  $3,952,000  worth  of  them  m  this  country,  plus 
the  retailer's  profit,  which  I  think  was  pretty  nearly  rightly  expressed 
this  morning  at  100  per  cent. 

Now,  in  these  six  years  the  business  done  in  English  ware  in  this 
country  has  sustained  a  slight  loss — ^the  difference  between  $6,374,000 
and  $6,297,000.  France  has  gained  21  per  cent.  All  foreign  countries 
in  those  six  years  have  gained  46  per  cent,  against  the  American  gain 
of  18  per  cent.  As  stated  before,  that  comparison  is  based  on  what 
the  American  retailer  pays  for  his  goods,  which  I  maintain  is  the  only 
true  comparison,  ana  it  certainly  indicates  that  right  under  the 
present  conditions  we  are  operating  against  something  exceedingly 
adverse. 

^  When  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed,  and  when  all  other  tariff 
bills  have  been  passed  since  1870,  when  the  American  pottery  in- 
dustry first  began  to  be  developed,  England,  who  sends  to  this  country 
almost  entirefy  what  we  call  "earthenware,"  was  the  only  com- 
petitor that  was  seriously  considered  in  the  calculation  of  those  rates 
m  the  Dingley  bill.  Now  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  common 
or  ordinary  table  pottery.  One  is  known  generally  by  the  name  of 
"  china."  That  is  the  translucent  kind,  that  shows  your  finger  marks 
through  in  that  way  [indicating].  It  has  what  is  called  a  "  vitreous  " 
body,  and  "vitreous"  means  that  it  is  glassy.  It  means  that  the 
body  will  not  absorb  water  when  it  is  broken.  That  is  china.  The 
other  class  of  goods  is  known  as  "earthenware"  generally.  There 
are  many  teclmical  names,  but  the  one  general  classification  of 
*'  earthenware  "  is  applied  to  these  opaque  goods  that  when  broken 
show  a  fracture  that  is  more  or  less  absor&nt.  Every  dealer  and 
every  manufacturer  in  the  whole  world  recognizes  those  two  essen- 
tial differences,  and  although,  as  I  said  before,  there  are  many  classes 
of  ffoods  made  bearing  diflferent  names,  there  are  just  those  two  gen- 
eral classifications. 

The  goods  that  come  from  England  to  this  country  are  almost 
wholly  earthenware.  The  goods  that  come  from  Japan,  China,  and 
Austria  are  almost  wholly  china.  In  other  words,  china  is  made  in 
those  countries,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Burgess's  statistics,  where  labor  is 
the  low^est;  and  earthenware  is  made  by  our  foreign  competitor  where 
labor  is  the  highest  of  all  foreign  countries.  Isow,  the  duties  that 
were  established  in  the  Dingley  bill,  which  were  sufficient  to  protect 
our  American  workmen  against  these  higher-priced  workmen  who 
make  this  earthenware  in  England  and  send  it  here,  were  not  sufficient 
to  protect  us  against  the  lower-priced  labor  in  those  countries  where 
they  make  this  china ;  and  since  that  period  the  truth  of  what  I  say 
has  been  demonstrated  in  this  one  fact,  that  the  importations  of  this 
earthenware  from  England  have  not  increased.  They  can  not,  ma- 
terially, because  we  are  practically  on  their  basis.  But  the  importa- 
tions from  China,  from  all  countries  that  make  this  cheap  china,  have 
increased  at  an  enormous  rate.  In  six  years  it  is  shown  that  the  in- 
crease from  Germany  is  52  per  cent  and  from  Japan  330  per  cent 
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(and  those  are  the  countries  that  we  fear),  against  a  total  American 
increase  of  only  18  per  cent. 

Now,  coming  down  to  just  one  other  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr. 
Burgess  referred  to  a  report  by  an  English  manufacturer,  John  S. 
Goddard,  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  his  pottery  plant  for  a 
certain  period,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  were  the  equiv- 
alent in  American  money  of  $4.90  per  head  per  week.  In  comparison 
with  that  I  have  the  figures  from  the  pay  roll  of  November  7,  this 
month,  in  the  pottery  with  which  I  am  connected.  We  paid  on 
November  7  $21,119  in  wages  for  two  weeks'  labor.  There  were  794 
people  employed  by  accurate  count,  and  the  wages  they  received 
ngure  almost  exactly  $13.30  per  week,  for  men,  women,  girls,  and 
boys,  from  16  to  20  years  of  age.  Of  that  794,  288  were  women,  or 
females,  I  should  say,  because  some  were  younger  girls  about  16 
years  of  age.  They  received  per  week  $8.65.  The  men,  of  whom 
there  were  506,  received  $15.90  per  week ;  and  that  $15.90  included  all 
the  males,  all  the  men,  skilled  and  unskilled.  There  were  506  of 
them,  at  $15.90,  against  the  women  at  $8.65. 

But  the  pertinent  point  there  is  that  these  average  wages  paid  in 
the  American  pottery  for  product  are  $13.30  a  week  against  the 
English  wages  of  $4.90.  Mr.  Burgess,  in  his  calculation,  based  upon 
sundry  tables  that  I  think  are  fairly  accurate,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  average  labor  was  111  per  cent  higher  in  America 
than  in  England.  Based  on  this  calculation  the  actual  labor  is  171 
per  cent  higher.  Of  course  these  are  individual  cases.  He  covered 
the  whole  field. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that,  if  those  figures  are 
accurate — ^$13  a  week  for  Americans  and  $4  a  week  for  the  other 
fellows- 


Mr.  Wells.  You  deduct  $4.90  from  $13.30,  getting  the  difference? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wells.  And  that  difference  is  171  per  cent  off  $4.90, 1  believe. 
Is  not  that  the  way  you  ought  to  count  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  go  on  and  present  your  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  that  and  have  it  printed.  We  will  see  if  the  figures  are  cor- 
rect or  not. 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes;  they  will  be  printed.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposition  to  assess  the  duty  upon  the  American  wholesale  market 
value  has  been  pretty  largely  dis(uissed  to-day.  I  believe  that 
before  it  can  be  determined  whether  that  is  practicable  or  not  it  will 
take  long  and  careful  investigation;  I  do  not  profess  to  say,  yet  I 
can  not  see  why  a  commodity  that  has  an  established  foreign-market 
value,  upon  which  we  are  now  assessing  a  duty,  does  not,  to  the  same 
extent,  have  an  established  American  market  value.  There  must 
be  some  market  value.  The  goods  must  be  sold  for  something. 
Whether  that  can  be  done  or  not  I  am  prepared  to  say,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  that  if  the  duties  can 
be  assessed  in  that  way  and  by  careful  calculation  the  equivalent  of 
the  present  duties  called  for  in  the  Dingley  bill  can  be  expressed  on 
American  wholesale  values,  which  I  should  say  would  be  about  one- 
half  of  the  present  duties,  we,  as  American  potters,  will  ask  nothing 
more. 

Now,  we  express  our  opinion  that  we  could  manage  to  worrv  along 
ii  every  dollar  of  the  duty  that  the  law  contemplates  we  should  have 
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were  assessed.  I  hope  I  am  understood  in  that,  that  if  you  will  figure 
whatever  the  equivalent  of  the  American  value  is  to  the  present 
duties  on  foreign  value,  then  I  know  we  can  collect  every  dollar  of  it, 
and  the  American  potter  will  ask  nothing  more,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  business  on  foreign  wares  is  increasing  bv  leaps  and  boxmds — 
foreign  china,  especially,  I  mean — while  the  American  business  is 
almost  at  a  standstill.  But  if  that  proposition  is  not  practicable,  if  it 
can  not  be  changed  in  that  way,  then  we  are  obliged  to  urge  strongly 
that  relief  be  given  to  us  in  some  other  form,  especially  against  the 
importations,  wonderfully  increasing,  of  china.  We  do  not  ask  any 
added  protection  whatever  against  the  receipts  of  English  earthen- 
ware, because,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  they  have  not  rapidly  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  want  an  increased  duty  on 
imported  china? 

Mr.  Wells.  On  imported  china.  Now,  our  suggestion  in  reference 
to  English  earthenware  is  this :  That  the  duty  shall  remain  the  same 
as  under  the  present  schedule,  if  it  is  not  dianged  to  American  value, 
and  that  a  safe^ard  be  introduced  in  that  bill  against  the  possibility 
of  undervaluation  or  of  the  dumping  in  the  mareet  of  such  goods  as 
this  [exhibiting  a  cup] — ^HoUana  tea — ^by  adding  to  that  clause  the 
provision  that  a  specific  duty  of  If  cents  per  pound,  avoirdupois,  in- 
cluding the  weight  of  the  package  and  packmg  material,  be  estab- 
lished, to  be  collected  only  when  the  ad  valorem  duty  shall  figure 
below  the  equivalent  of  that  If  cents  per  pound.  And  on  decorated 
earthenware — ^that  is,  similar  to  this  [exhibiting  a  cup] — that  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  2J  cents  be  established,  to  be  assessed  only  when  the  ad 
valorem  duty  figures  below  the  equivalent  of  that  specific  duty. 

Now,  2i  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois  on  English  decorated  earthen- 
ware, and  If  cents  per  pound  on  white  English  earthenware  figure 
considerably  less  than  the  duties  collected  to-day  under  the  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  the  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  ask  for  that 
provision  only  as  a  safe^ard,  as  I  said  before,  to  protect  us  against 
instances  like  that  [exhibiting  cup  and  saucer].  It  was  shown  that 
this  teacup  and  the  saucer  with  it  were  brought  into  our  markets,  or 
the  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them  in,  at  a  valuation  of  19  or  20 
cents,  against  an  English  equivalent  worth  32  cents  and  an  American 
cup  andsaucer  of  just  the  same  kind  which  cost  52  cents  a  dozen. 

Jfow,  if  you  take  that  19  or  20  cents  and  add  55  per  cent  as  it  is 
to-dav,  you  will  bring  the  cost  of  this  to  a  little  over  30  cents.  What 
possible  ghost  of  a  chance  has  the  American  potter  if  this  can  be 
brought  here,  duty  added,  for  about  30  cents,  when  his  equivalent 
costs  him  52  cents ;  and  yet  with  the  English  tea  valued  at  about  32 
cents,  duty  added,  we  can  compete  all  around. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  suggestion  concerning  the  importation  of 
cheap  china.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  five  pottery  firms  in 
the  United  States  making  china  tableware  as  their  principal  product. 
Two  of  these  are  at  Trenton,  two  are  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  one  is  at 
Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  and  to  a  large  extent  their  product  is  confined  to 
heavy  hotel  tableware.  They  have  a  little  better  chance  in  making 
heavy  hotel  ware,  because  the  materials  constitute  a  little  larger  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost  as  compared  with  labor.  Now,  of  this  china 
of  all  kinds  made  in  this  country  there  was  in  1901  approximately 
$1,631,000.     Six  years  later  the  American  production  of  china — that 
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is,  this  vitreous,  translucent  kind — had  increased  only  to  $1,930,000, 
or  about  $300,000.  In  the  same  length  of  time  the  increase  in  ship- 
ments to  this  country  of  foreign  china  was  about  six  millions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  period  are  you  speaking  of  now? 

Mr.  Wells.  From  1901  to  1907.  The  American  production  of  this 
china,  this  vitreous  ware,  increased  $300,000,  and  in  the  same  period 
our  receipts  from  abroad  increased  about  $6,000,000.  There  are  still 
a  few  American  potteries  that  are  making  thin  china  tableware  in 
a  tentative  way.  They  make  it  very  gowi.  I  have  some  samples 
here  that  show  the  excellent  quality  of  American  china  that  is  being 
made.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  of  interest  to  you  or 
not,  but  those  [indicating]  are  instances  of  American  pottery- 
china — and  I  think  go  a  good  way  to  refute  the  claim  that  high-grade 
china  can  not  be  made  in  this  country.  But  there  is  not  one  of  those 
potteries  to-day  that  maintains  it  can  successfully  market  that  class 
of  goods  and  pay  the  American  labor  cost  against  the  prices  at  which 
German  and  Japanese  china  are  sold  in  this  country. 

Now,  in  my  recollection,  there  have  been  seven  pottery  plants  buUt 
in  this  country  that  were  specially  designed  and  equipped  for  the 
purpose  of  making  that  kind  of  china.  Every  one  of  those  seven  pot- 
teries succeeded  in  making  a  first-class  china,  but  after  they  ran  a 
little  bit  they  found  that  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  market  their 
product  against  the  prices  of  the  German  product,  and  every  one  of 
those  seven  plants  is  to-day  out  of  business.  The  plants  are  either 
standing  idle  or  being  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  some  other  class 
of  goods. 

I  have  one  letter  here  that  I  would  like  to  read.  I  have  three  or 
four  similar  ones  that  I  will  file  with  this  brief,  but  I  should  like  to 
read  this  one.  This  is  from  the  Sebring  Pottery  Company,  of  Seb- 
ring,  Ohio : 

In  1903  we  designed,  built,  and  equipped  a  pottery  plant  at  an  investment  of 
a  little  over  $200,000,  for  the  special  purpose  of  manufacturing  vitreous  china 
tableware  similar  to  that  imi>orted  in  quantities  from  Germany  and  Austria. 
As  you  know,  we  succee<ie<l  in  making  a  first-class  product,  which  in  style  and 
quality  was  accepted  everj^where  as  being  on  a  par  with  the  most  popular 
imported  lines. 

It  developed  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  largely  exceeded  our  estimates 
and  that  we  could  not  afford  to  market  the  line  in  competition  with  the  German 
and  Austrian  china.  The  same  class  of  goods  was  being  sold  freely  by  the 
importers  at  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  below  our  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  factory  was  equlpi)ed  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  every 
known  economy,  and  we  resorted  to  every  possible  method  to  cheapen  the  cost; 
but  after  operating  the  plant  for  eighteen  months  we  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  effort,  and  found  that  during  that  period  a  loss  had  been  sustained  of 
upward  of  $30,000,  counting  nothing  for  depreciation  of  plant,  interest  on  in- 
vestment, nor  our  own  time. 

The  experiment  was  convincing  that  at  the  prevailing  cost  of  American  labor 
it  is  not  possible  to  produce  china  here  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product. 
Since  china  was  discontinued  we  have  used  the  plant  in  making  common  opaque 
earthenware. 

I  have  letters  in  this  brief,  showing  the  same  experience,  from  three 
or  four  other  plants. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  this  some  of  the  china  that  was  made  by  that  company 
that  was  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir;  that  piece  is  made  by  the  Pope-Gosser  China 
Company,  of  Coshocton;  and  there  is  quite  an  interesting  letter  here 
from  Mr.  Gosser,  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  did  you  say  it  was  made? 
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Mr.  Wejlls.  Cioshocton,  Ohio,  by  the  Pope-Gosser  China  Company. 
I  want  to  read  just  one  clause  from  Mr.  Gosser's  letter  in  reference  to 
that.    He  says: 

We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the  discouraging  fact  that  so  long  as  we 
are  obliged  to  meet  foreign  cheap  labor  with  high-priced  American  labor,  we 
can  do  little  more  than  please  onr  vanity  in  producing  a  limited  quantity  of 
cboice  china,  and  continue  our  effort  on  earthenware  to  sustain  our  investment. 

They  manufacture  that  as  a  side  line,  their  principal  line  being 
earthenware;  but  Mr.  Gosser,  as  he  says,  pleases  his  vanity  by  mak- 
ing something  good,  and  deriving  the  advertisement  and  the  credit 
attached  to  that  work. 

Now,  I  want  to  bring  out  this  other  point :  That  the  low  price  at 
•wrhich  this  vitreous  china  is  being  sold  m  this  coimtry  not  only  pre- 
vents the  American  manufacturer  from  making  vitreous  china,  but 
those  prices  crowd  down  the  price  or  the  possibilities  of  the  market 
on  the  higher  grades  of  earthenware.  The  women  who  buy  crockery 
know  perfectly  well  that  china  is  the  better  commodity,  and  at  anyr 
thing  like  the  same  price  they  will  buy  china.  The  prices  of  certain 
lines  of  German  china  are  actually  down  lower  than  our  prices  on  the 
better  grades  of  decorated  earthenware,  and  as  those  prices  keep  down 
•we  are  pressed  backward  as  well  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  English 
business  of  this  country  has  to  depend  upon  the  market  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods. 

There  has  been  considerable  reference  to  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  in  making  pottery.  I  know  of  no  other  industry  in  which 
so  small  a  percentage  of  the  actual  work  of  producing  goods  is  done 
by  machinery  as  in  pottery.  The  pottery  itself  is  very  iragile,  and  it 
is  necessary,  we  fina,  that  the  ware  actually  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  workmen  from  beginning  to  end,  passing  from  one  workman  to 
another.  Excepting  just  such  time  as  the  ware  is  fired  in  the  kiln  it 
is  practically  hand  work  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  of  course,  while 
labor  cost  varies  so  largely  between  America  and  European  coun- 
tries, the  actual  cost  does  not  differ  to  the  same  extent. 

The  point  can  be  made  that  a  machine  can  be  run  in  America  just 
about  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  abroad,  but  a  man  can  not  be  run  nearly 
so  cheaply.  The  protection  we  actually  need  in  this  country  is 
against  the  foreign  labor,  and  when  we  have  machinery  to  do  our 
•work  we  do  not  need  nearly  so  much  protection. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  be  permitted  to  make  china  in  this  country,  and 
the  duty  is  set  as  it  is  to-day  on  the  foreign  value,  it  is  apparently 
necessary  that  we  be  given  some  other  form  of  protection,  or  some  ad- 
ditional protection,  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  recommend  thai 
in  addition  to  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent  on  white 
china  a  specific  duty  be  added  of  1  cent  jfer  pound  avoirdupois,  includ-' 
ing  the  weight  of  the  package  and  packing  material,  and  I  desire  also 
to  recommend  that  on  decorated  china  an  additional  duty  of  2  centa 
a  pound  avoirdupois  be  added. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  adding  a  specific  dutv  on  china  is  that 
the  cost  of  making  that  china  differs  very  largely  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  cost  is  not  the  same  in  En^lancl  that  it  is  in  Germany,  and 
it  is  not  the  same  in  Germany  that  it  is  in  Japan.  The  selling  priced 
there  are  not  the  same  for  articles  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  Xow^ 
if  we  assess  an  ad  valorem  duty,  the  amount  of  that  duty  depend^ 
upon  the  cost  in  the  country  of  production  and  does  not  depend  upoii 
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the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article.  For  example,  a  cup  and  saucer  of 
a  certain  intrinsic  value  may  pay  50  cents  duty  if  coming  from  Eng- 
land, 40  cents  from  Germany,  and  only  25  cents  if  it  comes  from 
Japan.  If  the  duty  were  made  specific,  or  so  much  per  pound  avoir- 
dupois, it  is  exactly  the  same  from  whatever  country  that  article  may 
come. 

Now,  I  may  say  that  the  only  argument  that  can  be  advanced 
against  this  change  is  that  it  might  slightly  increase  the  price  to  the 
consumer  of  a  certain  line  of  china,  but  there  is  an  especial  reason  why 
that  should  not  be  considered  as  applied  to  pottery,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  price  of  every  kind  of  earthenware  and  china  in 
common  usage  is  lower  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  on  the  average, 
either  as  low  or  lower  than  it  was  under  the  Wnson-Gorman  tanflf 
act. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  of  to-day  or  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  prices  to-day  I  do  not  believe  are  materially  dif- 
ferent from  what  tney  were  a  year  ago  and  what  the  prices  of  all 
classes  of  china  have  been  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
spoke  of  the  price  to-day  or  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Wells.  There  have  been  no  material  changes  in  the  prices 
within  a  year,  at  least  on  American  crockery.  The  universal  aovancc 
that  has  occurred  in  other  commodities  has  taken  up  the  price  of 
potters'  wages,  the  potters  have  been  obliged  to  meet  a  wage  increase 
that  has  been  fairly  general  all  over  the  country,  and  not  only  do  the 
potters  pay  more  wages,  but  the  cost  of  material  and  the  expense  of 
traveling  and  the  marketing  cost  have  all  gone  upward,  so  that  the 
average  cost  is  more  than  it  was  in  1907,  and  the  selling  prices  are 
lower. 

This  explains  why  the  pottery  industry  in  this  country  has  not 
prospered  in  the  last  ten  years.  A  considerable  number  of  firms  have 
abandoned  the  business  and  converted  their  factories  to  other  pur- 
poses. There  has  been  a  series  of  disastrous  failures  in  our  busi- 
ness. Two  of  those  failures  occurred  during  the  last  summer  and  one 
of  those  was  one  of  the  largest  concerns  and  one  that  had  been  lon^ 

Erominent  and  recognized  as  a  leader  in  this  industry.  It  is  a  fact 
nown  also  to  pretty  nearly  everybody  in  the  pottery  business  that 
there  are  a  good  many  other  American  firms  just  now  hanging  by  the 
eyelids  financially,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  a  pretty  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  that  unless  there  is  relief  of  some  form  afforded 
shortly  there  will  be  a  great  decrease  in  the  production  of  pottery  in 
this  country. 

The  points  to  which  I  have  only  referred  in  a  cursory  way  are  fur- 
ther covered  in  this  brief,  that  I  would  like  to  complete  by  the  addition 
of  certain  other  tables  and  file  with  the  committee,  to  be  printed  with 
your  hearings. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  the  question  asked  Mr.  Burgess  about 
^  olate  he  had  on  the  table? 

Mr.  Wells.  This  one  [exhibiting  plate]  ? 
.    Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir.    Will  you  aescribe  that  to  the  stenog- 
rapher so  the  record  will  show  what  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Wells.  This  is  a  white  earthenware  6-inch  plate,  made  by  the 
Homer  China  Company,  decorated  with  gold,  stamped  border,  and 
gold  edge,  known  as  pattern  H  94,  and  so  marked. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  class  of  earthenware  that  is  manu- 
factured for  ordinary  consumption? 

Mr.  Welub.  It  is  very  largely  made  by  the  American  potters  and  is 
the  class  very  largelybrougnt  into  this  coxmtry  from  England. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  set  of  that  pottery  at  the 
factory? 

Mr.  Welm.  The  cost  of  a  100-piece  dinner  set  of  that  particular 
pattern  is  $4.50  in  this  country,  as  near  as  it  can  be  calculated. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  china  with  the  duty  paid 
at  the  port  of  entry  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  no  identical  thing  is 
imported  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  the  class 
of  goods  that  comes  into  competition  with  that  particular  class,  the 
same  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Wells.  To  my  best  belief,  the  price  there  would  be,  I  should 
say,  $5.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  the  imported  ware  would  cost  $1  more 
than  the  homemade  ware  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is,  in  this  particular  line  of  goods.  I  rather 
think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  the  $4.50  cost  of  the  homemade  article,  how 
much  is  labor  at  the  pottery?  I  do  not  mean  labor  for  the  raw 
material. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  labor  cost  would  be  very  close  to  $2.70. 
•     Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  imported  article,  what  do  you  figure  the 
labor  cost? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  should  estimate  the  labor  cost  at  $1.25. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Is  that  including  the  duty? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir;  that  is  simply  the  cost  in  the  English  fac- 
tory, and  it  is  rather  a  crude  estimate. 

Mr.  Ijongworth.  I  thought  Mr.  Burgess  included  the  duty;  that 
is  the  reason  I  asked  the  (juestion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  article  laid  down  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  gave  you  that — $5.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  cost  on  the  imported  article,  vou  say. 
would  be  $1.25? 

Mr.  Wells.  To  the  best  of  mv  knowledge. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  $1.45.  How 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  imported  article — $6.50 — ^is  duty  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  that  exactly.  You  would  have 
to  divide  it  by  160. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Divide  it  by  160?  In  other  words,  the  duty  on 
that  amounts  to  something  like  $2.25  ? 

Mt.  Wells.  The  duty  would  not  be  that  much.  It  would  be  more 
nearly  $1.90.  I  should  say  $1.80  to  $1.90.  It  might  be  even  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  the  set  at  $6,  Mr.  Burgess  stated, 
would  be  $2.40.  If  you  can  estimate  that,  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  calculate  it  for  me. 
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Mr.  Wells.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me,  not  being  an  importer  and 
not  familiar  with  all  of  the  elements  of  cost  that  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lation on  a  dinner  set.  I  can  tell  you  the  figures  accurately  in  regard 
to  the  American  ware,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  all  the  subclivisions  of 
cost  in  regard  to  the  English  ware. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  at  the  end  of  your  hearing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  amount  to  something  over  $2,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Wells.  No  ;  it  could  not  very  well.  If  the  price  laid  down  in 
New  York  were  $5.50,  the  duty  would  be  very  little,  if  anything,  over 
one-third  of  that  $5.50. 

Mr.  Olark.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  invoice  price  is  the  duty? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  is  the  invoice  price? 

Mr.  Wells.  You  would  have  to  figure  backwards  to  get  at  that.  I 
will  do  it  if  you  just  give  me  time.  It  would  figure,  foreign  value 
$3.40  and  duty  $2.10. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  ask.  If  the  duty 
amounts  to  $2.10  and  the  difference  in  price  of  the  labor  as  figured 
by  you  amounts  to  $1.45,  then  there  is  a  difference  of  65  cents  on 
tnat  article  that  does  not  protect  labor. 

Mr.  Wells.  You  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  labor  inside  the  fac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  factory.  Of  course  the  raw  material  is 
protected  by  another  duty,  and  the' testimony  was  in  that  line,  that  the 
cost  of  the  material  at  the  factory  was  greater  in  England  than  it 
was  here,  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  percentage  is  greater,  but  the  actual  cost  is  not. 
We  use  English  materials  in  our  pottery,  in  making  our  ware,  and 
we  pay  a  duty  on  those  materials;  that  is,  we  use  clays  that  are 
mined  in  England,  shipped  to  this  country,  and  the  duty  is  paid. 
We  pay  that  duty,  so  it  snould  be  figured  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  there  is  an  excess  of  65  per  cent  in  the  duty, 
according  to  your  statement,  over  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  goes  into 
the  article.    That  is  correct? 

Mr.  Wells.  As  I  say,  I  will  not  guarantee  the  figures  that  I  am 
giving  you  on  the  cost  of  that  English  dinner  set,  either  the  selling 
price  at  the  pottery  or  the  price  the  importer  pays  for  it  or  the  duty 
that  is  levied  on  it  exactly,  because  it  is  by  no  means  a  standard 
article,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  one  not  having  the  invoice  be- 
fore him  and  the  actual  bills  to  say  precisely  what  those  figures  are, 
and  any  statement  that  I  may  make  here  at  random  or  quickly  is 
likely  to  be  very  misleading.  1  am  satisfied  that  I  can  arrive  at  that 
kind  of  a  calculation. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  use  largely  American  clays? 

Mr.  Wells.  A  piece  of  pottery  like  that  [exhibiting]  is  composed 
of  three  leading  ingredients.  I  can  not  answer  your  question  without 
stating  that.  China  clay  is  one,  feldspar  is  another,  and  flint  is  the 
third.  Flint  is  very  similar  to  white  glass  sand  or  much  like  sea 
sand.  We  get  all  tlie  flint  and  all  the  feldspar  from  this  country, 
some  of  the  feldspar  coming  from  Canada.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of 
all  the  china  claj'^s  come  from  abroad  and  one-third  of  the  china  clays, 
I  should  say,  are  mined  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Clark.  There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  your  figures 
and  Mr.  Burgess's  figures.  How  much  do  the  Japanese  imports 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Wells.  For  the  year  1907,  $1,976,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  $3,000,000? 

Mr.  Wells.  You  remember,  I  stated  in  the  beginning  that  I  was 
giving 

Mr.  Clark  (interrupting).  You  were  giving  it  on  the  double  plan? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  chart  of  Mr.  Burgess  puzzles  me.  English  impor- 
tations of  porcelains  seem  to  hold  level  in  1907  and  1908.  The  Ger- 
man importations  increased  considerably.  The  Austrian  imports  in- 
creased a  little.  The  Japanese  imports  have  been  going  up  like  a 
skyrocket  for  about  five  years  until  1907  and  then  they  took  a  suddeA 
tumble  in  1908.    How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  explanation  that  I  could  give  you  would  be  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certamly. 

Mr.  Wells.  You  will  notice  that  the  Japanese  wares  have  been  in- 
creasing with  CTeat  rapidity. 

Mr.  Clark.  les;  for  about  five  years  prior  to  1907  and  including 
that  year  they  did  go  up  fast. 

Mr.  Wells.  I  think  just  at  that  time  the  importers  became  over- 
enthusiastic  about  the  business  they  could  do  in  Japanese  wares. 
They  overloaded  themselves.  They  did  not  sell  nearly  as  much  as 
they  thought  they  would  and  by  the  next  year  they  did  not  have  to 
buy  Japanese  ware,  but  sold  the  goods  that  they  had  gotten  the  year 
before. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  just  a  temporary  tumble? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  that  these  duties  should  be  levied  on  the  price 
that  the  wholesalers  sell  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  am  not  advocating  that. 

'Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  jon  and  Mr.  Burgess  were  fighting  in  pairs, 
to  use  a  common  expression. 

Mr.  Wells.  No;  Ido  not  think  that  Mr.  Burgess  directly  advocated 
that  It  was  suggested  as  a  plan  that  would  guarantee  the  collection 
of  the  full  amount  of  duty  contemplated  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  lew  criminal  prosecutions 
■would  do  a  good  deal  toward  straightening  out  the  unaervaluation 
fellows;  that  if  a  few  were  clapped  into  the  penitentiary  the  others 
TiFOuld  take  warning? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Burgess  has  been  representing 
the  United  States  Potters'  Association  for  some  five  years  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  investigating  the  foreign  values — ^not  the  sole  purpose,  but 
that  has  been  one  of  his  chief  duties — ^with  the  result  that  there  have 
been  a  good  many  test  cases  and  a  good  many  increases  in  valuation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  asking  you  if  severe  punishment  would  not  break 
that  up  just  like  any  other  crime? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  difficulty  is  that  china  is  made  in  so  many  different 
styles  and  shapes  and  decorations  and  comes  from  so  many  different 
countries  that  no  man  is  competent  to  pass  accurately  upon  the  value 
of  all  the  china  that  enters  into  this  country.    It  does  not  make  any 
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difference  how  intelligent  or  bow  expert  he  may  be,  no  exaimner  or 
no  inspector  can  accurately  determine  the  values. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  pay  the  American  manufacturers  if  they 
would  employ  an  expert  of  their  own  to  cooperate  with  the  appraisers? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  doing  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  done  tliat? 

Mr.  Welu3.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  break  it  up? 

Mr.  Wells.  There  have  been  a  good  many  increases  in  values. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  anybody  been  prosecuted  criminally  for  violation  of 
the  law! 

Mr.  Wells.  There  are  many  ways  that  prices  declared  at  the  ports 
can  be  explained.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  has  been  accused  of 
eriminal  practice. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  men  afraid  to  talk  like  I  do  about  this  busi- 
ness and  call  it  by  its  true  name  and  proceed  against  those  fellows 
criminally?  Is  there  any  stick  that  they  have  hanging  over  your 
heads? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  have  no  stick  hanging  over  our  heads,  but  the 
whole  process  of  arriving  at  foreign  values  is  so  complicated  and  it  is 
so  impossible  under  the  present  system  to  arrive  at  positive  evidence 
as  to  the  cost  of  foreign  pottery,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  ever 
possible  to  go  into  the  courts  of  this  country  with  evidence  suflScient 
to  convict  any  man  criminally. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  believe  that  an  ordinary  jury  of  honest 
men  with  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Burgess  has  submitted  uncontra- 
dicted as  to  the  Holland  performance  would  land  the  fellow  practic- 
ing it  in  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  am  exceedingly  prejudiced  in  this  matter,  and  the 
evidence  is  conclusive  to  me,  but  whether  it  would  appeal  to  a  jury, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  have  a  good  district 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  would  like  to  ascertain  whether  I  understood  you 
correctly  to  say  that  china  was  no  longer  manufactured  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Wells.  China  is  manufactured  in  this  country  to  the  extent 
of  about  $1,900,000  a  year,  but  that  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
heavy  hotel  wares.  In  the  making  of  hotel  wares  the  element  of  raw 
material  enters  more  largely  than  it  does  in  fine  wares,  and  the  labor 
cost  is  not  so  large  a  percentage. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  a  large  manufacture  of  china  of  that  de- 
scription still  carried  on. 

Mr.  Wells.  There  are  five  potteries  operating  with  fairly  good 
success  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  spoke  of  failures  in  this  business  during  the 
last  year;  they  were  not  any  more  pronounced  in  this  business  than  in 
any  other  business  during  the  panic  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  should  probably  have  brought  out  the  failures  in  the 
last  year.  There  has  been  a  series  of  failures  in  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  were  only  seven  establishments  altogether; 
there  could  not  have  been  a  very  great  series  of  failures,  if  you  have 
any  left 

Mr.  Weujs.  You  mistake  the  meaning  of  my  statement.  There  are 
about  sixty-five  potteries  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  seven. 

Mr.  WnLiiS.  No ;  but  in  my  recollection  there  have  been  seven  pot- 
teries built  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  this  kind  of  china. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  have  all  failed  ? 

Mr.  Welus.  Every  one  of  those  seven  I  referred  to  discontinued  it ; 
there  are  five  still  making  it.  The  seven  which  were  built  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  it  found  it  impossible  to  sell  the  goods  at  the 
prices,  and  quit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  are  they  doing  now? 

Mr.  Wells.  Some  of  them  are  standing  idle. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  think  there  is  just  one  idle  entirely,  and  that  the 
other  six  are  making  earthenware. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  more  profitable? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  have  statements  showing  their  actual  loss  in  mak- 
ing china,  but  they  manufacture  earthenware  and  get  along. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  reference  to  what  Mr.  Clark  asked  jou  a  mo- 
ment ago,  did  you  follow  Mr.  Burgess's  statement  that  while  the  im- 
portations from  Germany,  according  to  our  customs  returns, 
amounted  in  value  to  $5,300,000,  that  the  export  fibres  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities  would  show  that  the  same  transactions  amounted  to 
over  $8,000,000? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  bring  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury  authorities  here? 

Mr.  Wells.  Not  unless  Mr.  Burgess  has  done  so.  I  believe  that 
is  recently  acquired  information. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Wells. 

STATEMENT   OF  HB.  CHABLES  L.  CASEY,  BEPBESENTINa   TEE 
CAMBBIBaE  ABT  POTTEBY  COMPANY,  OF  CAMBBIBOE,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
position  here  is  just  a  little  bit  different  from  that  of  the  other  pot- 
tery men,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  no  competitor  in  this  country. 
My  line  is  the  manufacture  of  artistic  earthenware  cooking  utensils, 
brown  on  the  outside  and  white-faced  on  the  inside.  Here  are  some 
specimens  [exhibiting  same].  That  is  a  brown  piece  of  earthenware, 
brown  on  the  outside,  with  a  white  porcelain  lining,  with  a  clear 
glaze  over  the  whole  outer  surface  and  the  inner  surface  also. 

We  have  been  making  these  goods  for  the  last  four  years.  When 
we  first  started  in  the  price  was  very  satisfactory.  Of  course  it  was 
experimental,  and  other  factories  in  this  country  had  tried  to  pro- 
duce some  similar  linings,  but  they  were  not  successful.  Of  course 
after  we  had  demonstrated  that  we  could  produce  the  article  and 
there  was  a  market  for  it  the  price  for  it  suddenly  dropped  about  25 

Ber  cent,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  importers,  and  later  on  I  had  a 
ttle  experience  at  the  custom-house,  where  they  were  trying  to 
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ffiTe  me  a  du^  of  only  25  per  cent  and  classing  my  goods  as  conimon 
Drown  earthenware,  with  the  idea  that  no  akul  was  required  in  the 
labor  or  process  of  manufacture,  and  for  that  reason  classiitg'  my 

Sroduct  as  common  brown  earthenware.  The  case  came  up  ana  was 
ecided  in  my  favor,  giving  me  paragraph  96,  with  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Now,  if  you  consider  the  position  I  am  in  to-day  with  this  particu- 
lar line  of  manufacture,  you  will  understand  it  is  a  very  dose  propo- 
sition, and  my  business  depends  pretty  much  on  "  fill-ins  "  and  "  short 
ends."  Where  a  buyer  can  anticipate  his  wants  by  six  months  I  am 
not  in  with  the  price  by  30  per  cent.  During  the  past  year,  when 
the  times  were  pretty  close  and  where  the  domestic  buyer  did  not 
anticipate  his  wants  very  far  ahead,  my  business  was  pretty  good; 
but  ii  he  could  have  anticipated  his  wants,  my  business  would  prob- 
ably not  have  been  so  good. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  me  in  this  position,  that  I  would 
like  to  have  a  place  in  the  schedule  where  I  would  not  be  thrown  into 
such  a  position  that  I  would  be  confused  with  any  other  line  of 
manufacture,  and  that  I  might  be  given  a  position  that  would  classify 
me  and  specify  my  particular  line  in  such  a  way  that  I  would  be  dis- 
tinctly classified,  and  where  it  would  not  be  hard  to  identify  me. 

Mr.  Grigos.  What  do  you  call  that  ware? 

Mr.  Casey.  "  Guernsey."  That  is  simply  a  name  that  we  have 
given  to  it.    We  make  an  extensive  line  or  tnat. 

The  Chairman.  Would  "  Guernsey  "  cover  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  other  lines  coming  in,  such  as 
Throgmon  and  the  Luxemburg  and  others.  Some  other  factories  and 
houses,  as  I  understand,  are  manufacturing  and  importing  similar 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  be  entirely  safe  to  describe 
the  article,  so  that  they  could  not  bring  it  in  here  by  some  German 
name? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know.  It  might  be  brought  in  in  that  way.  I 
know  it  has  been  imported  as  common  brown  earthenware,  at  25  per 
cent  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  get  55  per  cent  now? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  litigation  now  pending? 

Mr.  Casey  No,  sir.  The  case  was  settled  a  short  time  ago  in  my 
favor. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  getting  55  per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  Casey.  Possibly  two  years.    I  can  not  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  use  the  term  "  Guernsey," 
and  that  covers  all  imitations  that  might  compete  with  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  place  the  lines  that  com- 
pete with  mine  in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  file  a  statement? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  will  file  a  statement,  yes,  sir;  if  I  can  have  that 
pleasure. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by  say- 
ing you  could  not  anticipate. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  case  the  buyer  should  anticipate  his  wants  for  six 
months,  in  that  way  he  could  place  his  order  abroad  for  his  quan- 
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titles  that  can  be  brought  in,  say,  six  months  or  four  months  later  on. 
That  is  anticipating  your  wants. 

Mr.  CJocKRAX.  Did  you  develop  that  manufacture  yourself? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  your  invention? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  the  only  one  in  this  country  who  manu- 
factures it  successfully. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  made  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  all  you  want  is  a  distinction  in  the  paragraph — 
such  a  distinction  as  will  insure  to  you  the  existing  rates  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  ware  is  quite  extensively  used,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  should  imagine  about  $120,000  of  it  is  used  in  this 
country,  of  which  we  are  now  supplying  about  $45,000  worth. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  do  not  want  a  reduction  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Xo,  sir ;  not  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  the  foreigner  lay  it  down  in  New  York 
for,  dut^  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  can  the  foreigner  lay  it  down  in 
New  York,  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  At  from  10  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  be  here  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  think  you  had  better  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  clerk  in  the  morning,  and  he  will  take  you  to  the  expert  to 
see  whether  any  further  description  is  necessa^.  That  is  all. 
^  The  next  subject  is  clay.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, of  Easton,  Pa.,  represent  the  same  company.  Can  you  gentle- 
men not  agree  that  one  only  may  represent  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  already  filed  a  brief.  Neither  one  of  us 
wishes  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Then  we  will  call  W.  C.  Neilson,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  G.  NEILSON,  BEPBESENTINO  THE  BEATJX- 
ITE  MININO  AND  MANUFACTTJBINO  COMPANY,  OF  PHUADEI- 
PHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Neilson.  The  industry  in  which  I  am  interested  is  rather  a 
unique  one  in  the  United  States,  because  it  is  one  in  which  the  mate- 
rial ^oea  into  some  very  important  uses.  The  material  in  the  ground 
goes  mto  some  very  important  manufactured  products.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  vahie  of  the  material  in  the  ground  is  a  very  lijght  one. 
We  are  planning  to  submit  a  small  report  on  this  beauxite  industry 
in  due  course. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  name  of  this? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Beauxite,  which  is  one  of  the  aluminous  clays  of 
this  country.  It  is  found  in  three  States  of  the  Union — in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  In  1889  this  material  was  discovered,  and 
from  that  time  until  this,  namely,  nineteen  years,  there  have  only 
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been  mined  and  shipped  in  this  country  a  little  over  half  a  million 
tons.  My  estimate  for  the  first  nineteen  years  would  represent  about 
some  526,000  tons.  The  reason  why  this  industry  has  been  kept  back 
so  long  in  this  country  is  because  the  French  ores  are  coming  here 
in  large  quantities  and  keeping  our  mining  tonnages  very  low. 

This  estimate  of  626,000  tons'  production  for  nineteen  years  would 
be  an  average  of  something  under  30,000  tons  of  ore  a  year,  which  is  a 
pretty  small  amount  of  raw  material  to  take  out  of  the  ground. 
Ihiring  that  time  my  company  has  taken  care  of  practically  one- 
third  of  this  material,  and  with  $1  duty  per  ton  we  have  been  able 
to  struggle  along;  but  in  those  nineteen  years,  without  the  duty,  we 
would  nave  run  our  business  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  made  a  dollar  a  ton  profit! 

Mr.  Neilsox.  Yes ;  our  profits  have  lain  inside  of  $1  per  ton. 

Beauxite  is  used  for  several  very  impoi-tant  products,  namely, 
aluminum  and  sulphate  of  alumina  or  alum,  which  goes  into  filtering 
pipes  and  also  into  paper.  It  is  a  paper  filler,  and  it  is  also  used  as 
an  abrasive,  and  a  new  use  for  it  has  come  up  in  the  past  two  years 
as  a  refractory.  All  of  these  uses  are  important  ones,  yet  the  material 
itself  is  considered  in  a  very  light  vein,  and  the  United  States  field  of 
beauxite  has  had  very  little  encouragement,  and  consequently  has 
had  a  very  slow  growth  and  development. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  of  it  is  there  down  there? 

Mr.  Neilson.  There  are  tremendous  tonnages  of  it,  not  only  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  but  also  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Griggs.  About  what  territor}'  does  it  cover?  About  how  many 
tons  of  it  are  estimated  to  exist  there? 

Mr.  Neilson.  I  think  the  Geological  Survey  estimated  a  great 
many  million  tons  of  it  in  1896,  and  since  then  the  development  of 
the  mines  has  shown  that  there  is  more  ore  than  there  appeared  to 
be  a  few  years  ago.  It  lies  in  two  fields — the  Georgia- Alabama  dis- 
trict and  the  Arkansas  district.  The  Georgia- Alabama  district  ex- 
tends down  as  far  as  Anniston,  Ala.  There  the  ore  goes  down  to  a 
great  depth,  and  frequently  the  mines  are  150  feet  deep,  and  we  have 
to  do  surface  work  because  the  clay  walls  surrounding  it  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  get  far  underground. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Neilson.  In  the  nineteen  years  we  figure  that  only  a  little  over 
half  a  million  tons  have  been  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this  year,  not  in  nineteen  years. 

Mr.  Neilson.  Well,  in  this  past  year  or  two  it  has  been  somewhat 
higher  than  the  average.    The  average  is  under  30,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  production  in  the  United 
States  this  year,  or  in  1907? 

Mr.  Neilson.  It  is  very  hard  to  give  you  those  exact  figures,  be- 
cause they  are  not  handed  to  us;  but  our  estimate  for  1908  would  not 
exceed  50,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  16,000  tons  imported.  This  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  is  it  not,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  emery  wheels? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  used  in  manufactures? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured,  if  we  raise  this  duty,  how  much 
we  have  got  to  raise  the  duty  on  these  other  articles? 

Mr.  Neilson.  What  we  want  is  a  little  additional  duty  to  help 
justify  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  dollar  a  ton  now.    How  much  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Neilson.  If  the  duty  was  made  $2  a  ton  as  a  minimum  we 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  go  forward. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  double  duty? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  you  are  able  to  produce  50,000  tons  a 
year  as  against  16,000  tons  imported  ? 

Mr.  Neiuson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  it  worth  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Neilbon.  Our  average  price  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5  a  ton,  at  a  cost  of  slightly  over  $4  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly  in  this  country  all  the  time,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  our  ore 
reserves  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  production  of  aluminum.  Our 
ore  goes  chiefly  into  alum  and  these  aorasive  materials,  and  we  are 
trying  to  build  up  the  refractory  now.  When  the  dollar  duty  was 
put  into  effect  we  managed  to  so  ahead,  because  in  those  days  the 
mines  were  verj^  near  the  top  of  the  ground  and  we  could  get  labor 
for  90  cents.  Since  then  we  have  had  a  big  change  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
Now  we  are  paying  nearly  $1.50  for  common  labor,  the  cost  of  which 
used  to  be  90  cents ;  and  in  addition  to  that  our  mines  are  going  very 
much  deeper. 

Mr.  Grigos.  You  can  not  mine  this  material  as  coal  is  mined? 

Mr.  Neilson.  No.    We  have  to  quany  right  down. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  to  uncover  and  then  go  down? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  the  profits 
are  very  small  and  the  risk  is  increasingly  large  each  year,  and  it 
does  seen  to  be  a  very  disproportionate  proposition.  There  are  to- 
day only  three  companies  and  one  individual  in  the  United  States 
mining  bauxite.  There  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  business  seven 
or  eight  other  concerns,  which  have  dropped  out,  we  assume,  because 
they  nave  foimd  it  unprofitable.  We  have  had  some  bad  years  our- 
selves, when  we  came  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  do  you  mean  by  trying  to  develop  the  refrac- 
tory business? 

Mr.  Neilson.  We  are  trying  to  make  a  kind  of  fire  brick  with  it  as 
a  base. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  not  this  bauxite  prevail  in  other  places  besides 
Greorgia  and  Alabama  and  Arkansas,  but  not  in  such  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Neilson.  There  are  little  deposits  of  it  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  but  they  are  all  of  inferior  grades. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  any  in  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  in  Arkansas  and  Georgia. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  that  is  all.  We  will  now  hear  John 
Richardson,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  think  he  has  finished,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
you  will  not  ask  him  any  more  questions  until  he  quits  reading  his 
statement.     [Laughter.] 

eiSia—TARirp— No.  18—08 8 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  valid  criticism  if  I  had  thought 
he  had  quit  reading.     You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Neilson. 

Mr.  Neilson.  One  competitor  is  the  French  bauxite,  which  runs 
almost  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  is  found  in  almost  limitless  quanti- 
ties. They  get  labor  over  there  for  60  cents  a  day  and  can  load  the 
material  on  their  vessels  at  a  very  low  figure.  Their  freight  rates 
from  Marseille  to  New  York  are  approximately  from  $1.50  to  $2  a 
ton.  Our  freight  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  eastern  market  is  $4  or 
$5  a  ton.  And  there  is  a  third  important  fact  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, namely,  that  the  French  ores  have  about  10  per  cent  moi-e  of 
alumina  in  them  than  the  American  ores,  the  American  ores  having 
about  30  per  cent  of  water  and  60  per  cent  of  alumina,  while  the 
French  ore  has  only  20  per  cent  of  water  and  70  per  cent  of  alumina. 

My  proposition  was  that  the  business  was  a  very  dangerous  one  to 
run  the  business  at  a  profit  on  a  $5  basis.  That  $5  basis  is  a  point  we 
have  been  unable  to  pass  on  account  of  the  French  ore  imported  to 
this  country,  and  considering  the  uses  to  which  the  product  has  been 
put  and  the  experiments  which  have  been  tried  and  which  failed  in 
the  development  of  this  industry,  we  are  anxious  to  have  a  little 
encouragement  to  carry  on  the  work.  In  due  time  we  desire  to  sub- 
mit a  report  which  will  bring  up  most  of  these  questions  and  try  to 
show  them  in  a  clear  light. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  are  the  deposits  of  fire  clay  ?  Where  do  you 
use  those  deposits? 

Mr.  Neilson.  In  Arkansas.  I  trust  that  the  briefness  of  this  in- 
terval will  not  react  against  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  is 
very  important  to  us,  but  in  view  of  the  brief  that  I  will  submit,  I 
will  not  detain  you  any  longer  unless  there  are  some  questions  that 
will  come  up. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  given  us  a  very  nice  talk.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Neilson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  kaolin.  On  that  Mr.  Richardson  de- 
sires to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  EICHARDSON,  BEPBESENTINa  THE 
JOHN  BIGHAEDSON  COMPANY,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  my 
company  and  also  S.  T.  Warren  &  Co.,  paper  manufacturers.  It  is 
partly  at  their  request  that  I  appear  here  to-day.  The  reasons  why 
china  clay  or  kaolin  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  are,  first,  there  is 
no  substitute  produced  in  the  United  States  that  can  take  the  place 
of  Enfflish  chma  clay  in  the  better  class  of  book  and  coated  papers; 
second,  at  least  80  per  cent  of  all  the  china  clay  imported  into  the 
United  States  is  used  for  those  purposes ;  third,  the  specific  duty  on 
this  article  is  $2.50  per  ton,  2,240  pounds,  or  approximately  37^  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the  article  in  bulk  f.  o.  b.  The 
shipping  seaboard  point  is  Cornwall,  England.  Its  average  value  at 
our  seaboard,  as  per  your  Bureau  of  Statistics,  June  30, 1906,  to  June 
30,  1907,  is  $6.77.  This  includes  the  cost  of  package,  about  $2  per 
ton.  The  only  deduction  is  that  the  American  paper  manufacturer 
pays  37^  to  50  per  cent  duty  on  a  raw  material. 

Fourth,  as  a  proof  of  this  position,  I  have  filed  with  my  brief, 
already  handed  m,  a  table  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
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Washington,  from  1871  to  1907,  both  inclusive,  showing  an  increase 
in  arrivals  from  13,081  tons  in  1871,  of  the  average  value  of  $9.80, 
to  211,467  tons  in  1907,  of  the  average  value  of  $6.77.  Our  manu- 
facturers of  the  better  grade  of  papers  had  to  have  this  clay,  no 
matter  what  it  cost.    There  is  no  substitute. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  show  an  importation  of  211,467  tons, 
of  the  value  of  $1,432,342,  on  which  the  duties  collected  were 
$626,668.15,  which  makes  the  ad  valorem  duty  36.91  per  cent 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes;  that  is  right.  I  will  tell  you  where  the 
discrepancy  is.  I  presume  the  Government  makes  its  figures  from 
the  invoices  submitted  at  the  custom-houses  at  the  various  ports.  In 
my  own  case  up  to  the  latter  part  of  December  the  cost  of  the  cask 
was  included  in  the  invoice. 

The  Chairman.  You  contend  that  the  invoice  of  the  importers  was 
an  overvaluation? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  specific  valuation  on  the 
day,  but  there  is  no  duty  on  the  casks. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  make  it,  there  must  have  been  an 
overvaluation  at  the  custom-houses? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.     You  do  not  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  then. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  all  I  have  to  say,  whether  it  is  37  per  cent 
or  50  per  cent,  it  is  a  raw  material  which  the  paper  makers  need  and 
have  got  to  have.  In  those  two  classes  of  paper  there  is  no  com- 
petitor with  this  product. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  say  is  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Of  this  particular  Kind  of  clay,  none. 

Mr.  Grioos.  Kaolin? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Not  that  particular  kind  of  clay  that  is  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  misunderstood  the  question.  He  asked  you  how 
much  of  this  was  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Of  this  kind,  none.  It  is  china  or  kaolin  clay. 
There  is  a  kind  of  china  clay,  so  called,  produced  in  this  country,  but 
it  can  not  be  used  bv  the  paper  makers. 

The  Chairman.  Our  notes  say  here :  "  The  chief  producing  States 
are  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 
The  North  Carolina  kaolin  is  the  best  known  and  most  widely  used." 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  used  in  the  medium  grades  of  paper,  but 
in  the  better  classes  of  papers  80  per  cent  of  this  particular  kind  is 
used.  Thev  can  not  use  the  other  kind  of  clay  m  the  high-grade 
papers.  They  can  not  use  the  low-grade  clays  in  the  high-grade 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  you  want  the  duty  taken  off  from  all 
kaolin? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Would  there  be  any  way  of  distinguishing  between  the 
lower  grade  and  the  higher  grade,  which  you  say  is  not  produced 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  might  be  well  to  make  a  suggestion  of  such  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  it  not  be  true  that  if  the  duty  was  taken  off, 
even  as  Mr.  Gaines  suggests,  by  making  a  differentiation  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  grades — would  it  not  be  true  that  you  would  use  all  of  this 
day? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No.  The  $2.50  duty  which  first  comes  off  tlie 
price  of  English  clay  would  not  shut  off  the  use  of  American  clay. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  use  American  clay  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Oh,  yes;  just  the  same  as  heretofore,  in  news 
paper  and  wall  paper — just  the  same. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  $2.50  does  not  protect  anything? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.  I  have  the  statement  of  S.  T.  Warren 
&  Co.  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  does  not  protect  anything,  and  it  brings  in  to  the 
Government  a  revenue  of  $526,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  just  exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  about  the  labor  that  is  employed  in  those  mines? 
The  labor  is  entitled  to  protection,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  do  not  produce  any  clay  of 
that  kind  in  this  country — any  china  clay  or  kaolin  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  is  produced  here  is  called  kaolin.  It  is  a 
low  grade  of  clay.  It  is  used  largely  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
low-grade  papers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  used  in  the  high-grade  papers? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No  ;  not  in  the  high-grade  papers. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  used  in  the  Ioav -grade  papers? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  in  the  low-grade  pottery  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Very  little  thaj;  I  know  of.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  pottery  business,  but  I  do  know  about  the  low-grade  paper  busi- 
ness.   I  am  talldng  about  the  paper  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  let  me  understand  one  thing.  What  would  be  the 
cost  of  laying  down  a  ton  of  kaolin  from  either  the  Carolinas  or 
Georgia  or  Delaware^  and  the  cost  of  laying  down  a  ton  of  kaolin 
from  England,  at  the  seaport?  If  the  duty  were  taken  off,  what 
would  be  the  difference  in  cost,  or  would  there  be  any  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  would  be  very  slight. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  slight  that  everybody  would  use  the  English 
kaolin  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  no.  It  would  be  slight,  but  they  would  still 
use  the  southern  clay. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  took  this  tariff  off,  would  it  make  paper  cheaper 
to  the  man  Avho  buys  paper? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  should  think  the  paper  manufacturer  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  make  the  paper  cheaper,  and  the  cheaper  he  would 
make  it  the  cheaper  he  would  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  they  put  the  price  of  the  paper  down  to  the 
newspaper  man,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  I  think,  on  general  principles,  that  the 
lower  the  paper  manufacturer  can  get  nis  raw  material  the  lower 
price  he  will  make. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  ought  to  be  the  case,  but  would  that  be  the  case? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  not  a  paper  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  you  then? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  representing  them. 
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Mr.  CiJkRK.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  then  as  a  matter 
of  fact? 

Mr.  Richardson.  When  you  ask  whether  the  man  who  makes  paper 
will  lower  the  price  as  much  if  he  gets  $2.50  a  ton  duty,  I  can  not  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  If  some- 
body is  going  to  absorb  the  diflference,  after  it  is  put  on  the  free  list, 
between  you  and  the  consumer,  then  I  do  not  see  that  anybody  gets 
any  benefit  out  of  it  excepting  you. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  say  that  the  paper  manufacturer  would  be  very 
likely  to  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  $2.50  a  ton  if  he  gets  his 
clay  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  somebody  give  a  bond  as  to  the 
benefit. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  make  a  calculation  as  to  what  that  difference 
would  be? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton — I  can  make  a 
calculation.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  clay  costs  one-half  a  cent 
a  pound  in  paper,  but  that  is  only  the  clay  that  goes  into  the  paDer. 
Or  course,  tney  do  not  make  the  paper  all  of  clay,  but  I  wish  tney 
did. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  kaolin  is  used  more  to  adulterate 
candy  than  any  other  purpose,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  have  imported  about  a  half  a  million  tons  of 
that  article,  and  I  never  sold  one  pound  for  that  purpose,  or  heard  of 
anybody  else  doing  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  do,  but  I  am  asking 
you  about  what  kaolin  is  used  for.  I  have  understood  that  it  was 
used  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  undermining  the  health  of  the 
children  of  the  country,  and  that  a  great  many  cities  passed  laws 
making  its  use  a  criminal  offense. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Richardson,  please  state  precisely  what 
you  want? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  want  the  duty  taken  off  kaolin. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  the  whole  of  it,  or  a  particular  part? 

Mr.  Richardson.  For  kaolin  that  comes  in  from  England. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  Is  that  a  particular  kind? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  it  be  so  described  that  it  could  be  identified  in 
the  custom-houses? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Very  easily. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  suggest  how  it  could  be  done,  and  then  we  will 
have  a  definite  proposition  before  us  to  consider.  You  are  asking  for 
the  total  abolition  of  this  duty ;  and  is  the  abolition  of  duty  on  one 
particular  kind  of  clay? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Do  vou  want  me  to  tell  you,  so  that  the  custom- 
house can  distinguish  it  t 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  want  to  have  this  put  upon  the  free  list, 
as  I  understand  it,  excepting  so  far  as  one  particular  kind  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  want  all  English  china  clay  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  a  particular  kind? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  not  the  English  kaolin  a  particular  kind  ? 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  define  that  and  describe  it? 

Mr.  KiCHASDSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  do  you  not  then  submit  to  the  committee  such 
a  definition? 

Mr.  KiGHARDSON.  I  wiU  make  such  a  definition. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  have  low  grades  over  there? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  buy  most  of  their  so-called  "  low  grades." 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  want  to  take  the  duty  off  the  English  article, 
that  might  mean  all  the  kaolin  from  England.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  no  low  grade? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  have  refuse  grades. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  they  have  no  low  grades  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No  so-called  "  low  grades."  The  lowest  is  about 
16s.  a  ton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  you  believe  it  would  destroy  the  kaolin  industry 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  believe  that? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  you  take  off  the  duty  on  the  English  clay,  then 
the  English  clay  will  be  as  cheap  as  the  clay  mined  in  the  United 
States.     You  admit  that,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  "  Very  close  to  it "  does  not  mean  the  same  thing.  But 
then  they  would  practically  be  the  same  price,  and  then  everybody 
would  use  English  clay  instead  of  American  clay,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  there  would  be  still  very  large  consumers 
of  the  American  clay. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Because  newspapers  use  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  say  that  English  clay  is  so  much  better?  If 
English  clay  is  so  much  better  than  any  clay  in  America,  and  we 
arrange  so  that  it  can  be  put  into  the  American  market  at  the  same 
price  as  the  American  clay,  then  would  anybody  with  any  sense  use 
the  American  clay? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  would. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  would  practically  shut  down  this  industry  if 
that  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes ;  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  it  is  maintained  that  English  and  American  clay 
is  exactly  the  same,  then  you  could  not  describe  the  English  clay. 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  are  not  the  same ;  they  are  different. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Are  they  used  for  different  purposes? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  English  clay 
has  a  special  use  which  does  not  come  in  conflict  with  any  clay  pro- 
duced in  this  country? 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  the  statement  I  make. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  English  clay  capable  of  such  description  that 

{'^ou  can  describe  it  in  the  language  of  a  schedule,  so  that  the  tariff 
aw  will  apply  to  that  and  that  only  ? 
Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  I  think  it  could  be  so  described. 
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Mr.  Gbiggs.  In  addition  to  that  the  gentleman  will  repeat,  I  pre- 
sume, that  when  English  clay  must  be  laid  down  at  the  same  price 
as  American  clay,  that  English  clay  will  be  used  for  all  purposes? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  it  is  not  produced  for  the  same  purposes. 
Now,  let  us  get  that  straight,  because  your  testimony  is  leaving  a 
different  impression  upon  my  mind  than  upon  Mr.  Griggs's.  It  is 
a  fact  that  this  clay,  this  English  clay  that  you  want  upon  the  free 
list,  is  valuable  for  some  purposes  that  the  American  clay  is  not 
valuable  for? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  is. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Then  the  English  clay  would  not  come  in  conflict, 
in  competition,  with  the  American  clay  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
were  under  which  it  would  be  admitted  ? 

Mr.  EicHABDSON.  I  will  not  say  that.  I  think  that  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off  the  chances  are  that  more  English  clay  would  be  used  for 
the  low-grade  paper,  but  there  would  still  be  much  use  for  the  south- 
em  clay.  1 

Mr.  Grigos.  But  did  you  not  say  in  addition  to  that,  that  every- 
body who  had  any  sense,  and  could  purchase  English  clay  at  the 
same  price  as  American  clay,  would  use  the  English  clay  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.    Very  likely  to;  yes. 

Mr.  Grigos.  That  seems  rather  clear. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  I  understand  it,  the  English  clay  can  be  used  for 
some  things  that  the  American  clay  is  not  used  for,  but  it  can  also  be 
used  for  the  same  thing  as  the  English  clay  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  question  over  again. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  this  duty  protects  an  American  industry  and  does 
bring  into  the  Federal  Treasury  over  a  half  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  that  that  is  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EAEET  A.  AUEE,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Standard  Reduction  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  have  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  that  ancient  rule  of  business,  that  "  the  longer  the 
spoke  the  greater  the  tire,"  and  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible 
in  my  observations.  The  reason  I  speak  of  this  matter  at  all,  rather 
than  submitting  my  brief,  is  that  there  are  certain  peculiarities  in 
connection  with  this  product  which  I  believe  have  no  analogy  in  the 
other  articles  of  the  tariff  schedule.  The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  reports  of  1907  on  fuller's  earth  define  fuller's  earth  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  term  fuller's  earth  is  used  to  indicate  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances that  possess  strong  absorbent  qualities;  "  a  very  general  defi- 
nition. Its  chemical  analysis  is  about  as  follows :  Ignition  loss — and 
by  iffnition  loss  is  meant  water  and  certain  fluids  that  pass  off  when 
it  is  Durned — 11.4  per  cent;  silica,  57.62  per  cent;  alumina,  22.82  per 
cent;  ferric  oxide,  4.78  per  cent;  lime,  1.54  per  cent;  magnesia,  1.44 
per  cent.  The  Geological  Survey  report  further  states  that  this 
chemical  analysis  is  of  very  little  value  in  determining  the  quality, 
and  that  only  a  physical  test  suffices  to  determine  it.  I  bring  this  to 
your  attention  because  it  will  have  a  good  deal  of  bearing  upon  what 
I  shall  have  to  say  hereafter. 
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Now  the  action  of  this  fuller's  earth  in  bleaching  and  clarifying  is 
a  thing  entirely  unknown  to  the  chemist.  Some  of  the  chemists  say 
that  it  is  mechanical,  others  say  that  it  is  chemical.  I  talked  with 
one  of  the  chemists  from  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  Chicago,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  devoted  a  great  many  years  to  this  particular  branch 
of  chemistry,  and  after  an  exhaustive' series  of  examinations  on  the 
subject,  he  concluded  with  this  statement:  That  fuller's  earth  was 
composed  of  a  number  of  particles  that  were  atomic  in  their  fineness, 
and  that  each  one  of  them  was  covered  with  hooks  that  had  a  particu- 
lar affinity  for  impurities.  He  said  that  after  years  of  study,  that 
was  the  nearest  he  could  get  to  it,  and  that  sounds  foolish.  But  I 
guess  it  is  as  close  as  they  can  get. 

Now  this  earth  has  many  uses  and  purposes.  In  India  it  is  used 
for  the  refinement  of  cocoanut  oils,  and  in  this  country  it  is  employed 
by  large  packing  houses  in  refining  and  clarifying  of  lards,  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap,  and  refinement  of  cotton-seed  oil.  It  also  has  some 
use  in  the  refinement  of  mineral  oils,  and  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
connection  with  the  rubber  industry.  This  fine  gray  powder  that  we 
see  on  rubber  bands,  as  we  get  them  from  the  factory,  is  fuller's  earth. 

This  was  first  discovered  m  the  United  States  in  Quincy,Fla.,in  1893, 
and  was  first  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1895.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  other  deposits  discovered,  and  in  1907  the  fol- 
lowing States  were  producing  it :  Florida,  Arkansas,  Greorgia,  South 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Texas,  and  Alabama.  In  1907 
the  total  production  of  the  United  States  was  32,851  short  tons,  of 
which  Florida  produced  about  69  per  cent. 

Prior  to  its  discovery  in  the  United  States  the  only  source  of  supply 
was  England.  At  present  by  far  the  most  important  deposits  are 
found  there.  As  I  stated,  in  the  geological  report  the  term  includes 
a  variety  of  substances  that  possess  strong  absorbent  qualities,  and 
these  various  earths  not  only  differ  in  chemical  analj^ses  and  physical 
appearances,  but  differ  greatly  in  absorbent  properties. 

Again,  I  am  informed  by  the  chemist  of  one  of  these  packing  houses 
that  earths  having  the  same  chemical  analyses  as  this  English  fuller's 
earth  and  having  the  same  physical  qualities  leave  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent effect  as  a  bleaching  agent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that? 

Mr.  AuER.  It  sounds  fishy,  but  I  think  it  is  correct.  They  are  able 
to  produce  synthetically  the  earth  which  will  bear  the  same  chemical 
analysis  as  fuller's  earth,  but  in  action  it  will  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent effect,  so  that  a  chemical  analysis,  as  stated  by  the  Geological 
Survey  report,  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  determining  the  quality, 
and  only  a  practical  test  suffices. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  distinction  between  the  American  and  the 
English  earths.  Until  last  year  the  English  earth  was  the  only 
known  refining  and  bleaching  agent  that  was  suitable  in  the  use  and 
refinement  of  food.  We  have  American  earths  that  are  suitable  for 
the  refinement  of  soap,  mineral  oils,  in  the  rubber  industries,  and  non- 
food products,  but  this  is  the  only  earth,  the  English  earth,  that  was 
suitable  for  the  refinement  of  cocoanut  oils,  cotton-seed  oil,  lards, 
animal  oils,  and  so  on,  because  it  is  the  only  earth  that  does  not  leave 
a  taste  and  a  smell. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  advocating? 
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Mr.  AuBR.  I  am  advocating  a  continuance  of  the  duty  upon  Eng- 
lish earths. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  fuller's  earth? 

Mr.  AuER.  Fuller's  earth ;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  information  here  with  reference  to  full- 
er's earthj  its  uses  and  its  qualities,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
-where  it  is  found  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  you  might  print 
what  you  have  there  on  the  subject  without  reading  it. 

Mr.  AuER.  There  is  one  point  that  is  not  contained  in  your  printed 
information,  I  believe,  and  I  will  get  to  it  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Please  confine  yourself  to  that,  and  then  print 
your  brief,  and  that  will  contain  all  the  information  besides  what 
you  have  there. 

Mr.  AuER.  As  I  have  stated,  the  only  earth  that  was  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  and  refinement  of  food  products  was  the  English 
earth;  that  is,  until  within  a  year;  but  within  a  year — and  that  is  a 
point  that  will  not  be  contained  in  your  information — ^there  has  been 
discovered  in  southern  Alabama  a  very  large  deposit  of  fuller's 
earth.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Standard  Reduction  Com- 
pany of  Alabama.  In  the  development  of  this  enterprise  we  have 
maae  a  very  heavy  investment  in  tugs,  barges,  dredges,  and  electrical 
processes,  emplojrmg  a  number  of  men,  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
and  this  is  the  significant  thing  about  this  newly  discovered  earth, 
that  it  is  the  only  American  earth  that  is  suitable  for  the  refinement 
of  food  products. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  tried  that  in  southern  Georgia,  in  Decatur 
County? 

Mr.  Au£R.  No ;  I  have  not  tried  it. 

Mr.  Grigos.  You  had  better  try  that  before  you  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  AuER.  The  only  information  that  I  have  on  this  subject  is  from 
the  Chicago  packers,  who  are  large  users,  and  they  state  that  the 
English  earth  is  the  earth  that  they  find  that  they  could  hitherto  use 
until  they  got  hold  of  ours.  That  is  the  only  information  that  I  have, 
that  that  is  the  only  earth  that  is  suitable  for  their  purposes  other  than 
the  English  earth. 

Now,  here  is  the  whole  crux  of  my  contention,  that  heretofore  there 
has  been  little  or  no  need  for  a  protective  duty  on  this  industry ;  that 
with  the  advent  of  an  earth  that  will  compete  and  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  English  earths  there  arises  a  decided  necessity  why 
the  duty  heretofore  erected  presumably  for  revenue  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a  protective  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  a  moment,  but  I  want  to  make  an 
announcement.  We  will  run  until  7  o'clock,  and  then  take  a  recess 
for  dinner  until  8  o'clock,  proceeding  with  this  schedule  this  evening. 
The  glass  schedule  will  not  be  taken  up  until  to-morrow.  I  make  this 
announcement  so  gentlemen  will  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

You  may  now  proceed,  Mr.  Auer. 

Mr.  Auer.  I  claim  that  since  this  legislative  policy  has  called  into 
being  this  industry  whereby  the  consumers  of  its  product  are  fur- 
nished with  their  rec[uirements  without  delays  and  vexations  incident 
to  foreign  importations,  that  it  should  be  continued.  It  is  a  small 
industry.    The  total  amount  of  importations  are  very  small. 
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Now,  there  is  another  question  that  I  want  to  bring  before  you. 
It  is  a  question  of  differentiation  in  duty  on  fuller's  earth.  The  act 
provides  "  Fuller's  earth,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  $1.50  per 
ton ;  wrought  or  nianufactured,  $3  per  ton."  Now,  I  assume  that  the 
rationale  of  this  distinction  rests  in  the  inducement  oflFered  to  import 
the  clay  in  its  crude  state  at  a  low  duty,  and  to  insure  to  American 
labor  the  benefit  of  the  employment  in  advancing  it  from  a  crude 
condition  to  that  of  a  finished  article  of  commerce.  I  see  no  other 
reason  for  such  a  distinction,  and  I  assume  that  to  be  the  legislative 
intent.  This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  what  is  wrought  and  un- 
wrought, manufactured  and  unmanufactured.  If  the  legislative  in- 
tent IS  that  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  shall  contemplate  the 
clay  in  its  natural  state,  unaltered  and  unadvanced  by  process  of 
manufacture  and  refinement,  so  that  the  labor  of  changing  it  from 
its  crude  condition  to  its  finished  state  shall  be  performea  after  its 
importation,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  judicial  or  administrative 
interpretation  of  the  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  shall  allow  the 
importation  of  the  clay  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty,  $1.50  per  ton,  not- 
withstanding it  may  have  gone  through  a  nimiber  of  processes  and 
many  advancements,  stoppmg  only  short  of  complete  manufacture, 
and  only  defeats  the  legislative  intent  with  which  advancements  shall 
be  accomplished  by  American  labor,  and  also  operate  as  a  direct 
evasion  of  that  portion  of  the  act  imposing  a  $3  per  ton  duty  on 
wrought  earth. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Appraisers,  that  the  granulated  form,  which  is  held  to  be  unwrought, 
is  bolted,  it  is  wrought  clav.     Do  you  quarrel  with  that  decision  ? 

Mr.  AxjER.  Most  decidedly  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then  come  to  that  point,  please. 

Mr.  AuER.  Here  is  the  point:  The  production  of  this  clay  is  c(hi- 
trolled  by  a  powerful  English  combination  and  trustt 

The  Chairman.  But  aside  from  that,  let  us  get  to  that  point. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  am  coming  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  clay  become  granulated  clay?  Is  there 
a  manufacturing  process? 

Mr.  AuER.  Surely;  and  it  is  ground  up  in  a  burr  mill. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  hardly  answers  the  question.  I  ask  you 
for  information.  Then  if  it  is  unwrought,  unground,  and  unmanu- 
factured it  would  meet  your  contention? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  ^o  on  and  tell  us  what  would. 

Mr.  AutR.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  clay  there  are  a  number  of 
proce^sos.  What  these  processes  are  the  American  consul  has  tried  to 
ascertain,  but  was  unable  to  do  it,  because  it  is  a  secret  matter  and  the 
manufacturers  will  not  reveal  it.  But  we  have  had  some  experience 
ourselves  in  the  manufacture  of  this  clay,  and  we  find  that  we  can 
produce  the  clay  up  to  the  ])oint  of  ^rindin^,  and  up  to  that  point  it 
is  90  per  cent  manufactured :  so  that  I  say  that  if  clay  can  be  admit- 
ted in  which  the  elements  of  labor  have  been  incorporated  up  to  the 
point  of  grinding  it  can  be  admitted  when  it  is  90  per  cent  manufac- 
tured.   That  is  my  point. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  there  is  any  occasion  for  any  differential 
at  all,  that  should  come  in  at  the  higher  rate  of  duty. 
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Mr,  AuER.  Most  decidedly. 

The  Chairmain.  Do  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  paragraph 
that  would  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  AuER.  Except  by  providing  that  unwrought  shall  be  the  clay 
in  its  crude  and  natural  state,  unadvanced  by  any  process  of  manu- 
facture.   This  embodies  the  two  points  that  I  have  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  occasion  for  a  differential  in  mak- 
ing a  higher  duty  for  that  clay  in  its  manufactured  state,  where  90 
per  cent  of  labor  is  put  upon  it,  of  course  we  ought  to  pay  the  higher 
duty.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Atjer.  Just  a  moment,  before  I  conclude.  I  desire  to  read 
from  the  letter  that  I  recently  wrote  to  the  Treasury  Department — 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — attempting  to  get  some  informa- 
tion as  to  where  the  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  wrought 
and  unwrought.  He  says:  "The  department  is  unable  to  inform 
you  definite^  where  the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between 
wrought  and  unwrought."  If  the  department  is  unable  to  draw  that 
line,  shall  it  be  for  the  foreign  manufacturer,  with  every  motive  of 
self-interest,  to  draw  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  department  can't  do  it,  of  course  the  law 
will  do  it. 

Mr.  AuER.  That  is  what  I  want  to  suggest.  If  the  intent  of  the 
legislative  act  is  to  secure  advancement  to  the  maximum  of  labor,  let 
us  have  it  so  definite  that  it  can  not  be  avoided. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  with  you  on  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  made  the  suggestion  that  unwrought  be  defined  as  the 
clay  in  its  crude  and  natural  state,  unadvanced  by  any  process  of 
manufacture  or  labor. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Standard 
Seduction  Company? 

Mr.  AuER.  The  amount  of  the  stock  is  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  that  all  paid  in? 

Mr.  AuBR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  the  principal  stockholders,  and  where  do 
they  live? 

Mr.  AuER.  There  are  probably  twenty  stockholders.  They  live  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Some  of  them  live  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  who  some  of  them  are  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes;  I  know  all  of  them,  I  think. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  any  of  them  in  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  No ;  there  are  none  of  them  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  was  the  corporation  organized  ? 

Mr.  Atjer.  In  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  doing  business  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  Auer.  Its  plant  and  its  property  are  both  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Its  capital  is  all  outside  of  Ahibama  ? 

Mr.  Auer.  The  capital  is  all  invested  in  Alabama.  The  owners  of 
the  stock  are  citizens  mostly  of  Ohio,  though  there  are  a  considerable 
namber  in  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  long  have  you  been  running  that  business  down 
there? 
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Mr.  AuER.  That  is  just  the  point.  We  have  been  experimenting  on 
these  proceses  whereby  we  could  get  this  stuff  in  a  situation  where  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  packers,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
week  that  I  have  seen  a  telegram  from  the  packers  saying  that  they 
were  ready  to  order  as  soon  as  we  were  ready  to  make  large  shipments. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  will  you  get  ready  to  make  large  shipments? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  think  perhaps  they  are  being  made  now.  I  have  been 
aw8^  from  Cleveland  several  days  and  have  had  no  reports. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  a  very  sudden  process,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  AuER.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  a  very  sudden  transaction,  if  they  only  accepted 
it  last  week. 

Mr.  AtJER.  I  think  not.  I  think  perhaps  they  have  been  working  on 
it  for  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  accumulating  the  stock  on  hand? 

Mr.  AuER.  Been  doing  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  accumulating  the  output? 

Mr.  AuER.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  experimenting  on  methods 
whereby  the  output  could  be  done  uniformly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  stated  in  one  breath  that  you  just 
heard  last  week  that  they  would  accept  it  and  in  the  next  one  that  you 
supposed  that  they  might  be  shipping  large  quantities  of  it  now. 

Mr.  AuER,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  a  sudden  manufacturing  process,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  AtTER.  No;  there  are  a  great  many  processes  entering  into  it, 
different  processes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  this,  if  you  only 
found  out  last  week  that  they  would  accept  it 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  a  large  quantity  to  ship 
them  this  week? 

Mr.  AuER.  We  can  produce  30  tons  of  that  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  AuER.  And  the  requirements  of  the  packing  houses  at  Chicago 
amount  to  about  40  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  and  how  much  does  it  cost  you  to  manufacture  a 
ton  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Auer.  I  do  not  know ;  we  do  not  know.  As  I  say,  up  to  this 
point  we  have  been  experimenting;  we  have  been  sinking  a  lot  of 
money,  and  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  let  it  go. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  is  that  deposit  of  yours  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Auer.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  excavating  does  it  require  to  get  at 
your  fuller's  earth  in  Alabama ;  how  deep  do  you  have  to  excavate  to 
get  it? 

Mr.  Auer.  Oh,  probably  10  feet.  It  is  not  a  question  of  exca- 
vation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  near  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Auer.  Ten  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  to  the  railroad  ? 

The  Chair3ian.  In  wheelbarrows.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  What  method  of  freight  do  you  have? 
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Mr.  AuBR.  We  put  it  on  barges  and  have  tugs  and  take  it  to 
Mobile. 

Mr,  Clabk.  That  is  where  your  factory  is,  or  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Ajjer.  No  ;  our  factory  is  located  7  or  10  miles  from  Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  factory  located  on  the  bay  or  on  the  river,  or 
where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  AuBR.  The  factory  is  located  on  the  bay,  or  where  the  prop- 
erty is  located — that  is,  on  the  property  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  make  you  16  miles  from  your  base  of  sup- 
plies? 

Mr.  AuER.  About  7  or  8  miles,  I  think,  from  Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  cost  you  to  take 
a  ton  of  that  stuflf  out  of  the  ground  and  convert  it  into  a  ton  of  the 
commercial  article? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  have  no  idea ;  I  wish  I  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  get  rich  with  the  whole  thing  taken  off, 
then? 

Mr.  AuER.  We  might,  but  the  probability  seems  extremely  remote, 
from  the  amount  of  money  we  have  spent  thus  far, 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  have  been  experimenting  thus  far. 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  dig  that  stuff  up  just  as  easy  as  you  would  so 
much  clay? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  the  mine  from  the  place  where  you  put  it 
on  the  tug? 

Mr.  AuBR.  Seven  or  8  miles. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  to  the  tug? 

Mr.  AuER.  Oh,  no,  no ;  the  property  is  on  the  river.  We  put  it  on 
barges  and  send  it  to  Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  from  the  hole  in  the  ground  to  the 
tug?     Do  you  run  it  down  a  chute? 

Mr.  AuER,  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  put  it  in  a  wheelbarrow,  a  cart,  or  a 
wagon  ?    How  do  you  get  it  rrom  the  mines  out  to  the  boat  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  will  describe  to  you  the  full  process  whereby  that  is 
gotten. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  describe  the  process;  just  tell  us,  and 
do  not  take  much  more  time,  either. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  to  haul  it,  or  do  you  run  it  down  in  a 
chute? 

Mr.  AuER.  It  is  hauled,  then  manufactured,  and  then  hauled  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  it  hauled  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  run  it  down  in  a  chute? 

Mr.  AuER.  Because  it  has  to  be  manufactured  before  it  is  run  onto- 
these  barges: 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  factory  right  at  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  It  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  take  it  7  miles  below  Mobile? 

Mr.  AuER.  We  take  it  7  miles  to  Mobile,  where  it  is  put  on  cars 
and  shipped  north. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  said  a  while  ago,  or  I  understood  you  to  say,  that 
you  took  it  beyond  Mobile. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  think  you  misunderstood  my  observations. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  it  was  10  miles,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  AuER.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is — ^if  you  know  anything 
about  it — ^how  much  it  costs  to  take  a  ton  of  this  crude  stuff  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  ton  of  the  commercial  article. 

Mr.  Auer.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  you  need  a  tariff  or  • 
whether  you  do  not  need  a  tariff  to  compete  with  anybody  else,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Auer.  We  think  we  need  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  certainly  you  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  l^ou  are  quite  sure  you  desire  one? 

Mr.  Auer.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Auer. 

Mr.  Auer.  I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  E.  MacGLOSEET,  TB.,  OF  FITTSBITBO,  FA. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Harbison- Walker 
Refractories  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  corporation  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  other  brick  that  are  used  for  refrac- 
tory purposes.    Paragraph  87  of  the  present  act  states: 

Fire  brick  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  not  glazed,  enameled,  orna- 
mented, or  decorated  in  any  manner,  $1.25  per  ton. 

It  does  not  say  what  a  fire  brick  shall  be  assessed  at  weighing  over 
10  pounds.  The  natural  presumption,  however,  is,  inasmuch  as  you 
state  that  fire  brick  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each  shall  be 
assessed  at  $1.25  a  ton,  a  different  rate  of  duty  shall  apply  to  fire 
brick  over  10  pounds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  question  was  settled  by  the  courts,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  There  is  a  circuit  court 
decision  against  this  contention  that  I  am  making.  That  case  has 
been  reopened  and  is  pending  in  the  circuit  court  or  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  at  present. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  your  contention? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  My  contention  is  that  Congress  meant  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  for  fire  brick  over  10  pounds;  it  naturally  should  fall 
under  article  97,  which  says : 

Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substances,  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

I  would  like  to  urge  upon  you  in  paragraph  87  to  state  what  fire 
brick  weighing  under  10  pounds  shall  be  assessed  at,  and  also  state 
specially  what  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  shall  be  assessed  at. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  assessed  for  10  pounds? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  that  is  specific! 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  That  is  specific. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  other  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  that  be  specific? 

Mr.  MAcCiiOSKET.  It  would  be  about  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  what? 

Mr.  MacClo8K£y.  About  $6  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  fix  this  now  without  any  trouble. 
You  say  the  first  paragraph  is  all  right,  "  Fire  brick  weighing  not 
more  than  10  pounds  each,  not  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  $1.25  a  ton  ?  " 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  am  going  to  qualify  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  description  is  all  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  present  law.  What  is  the  matter  with 
that?    Let  us  get  at  that. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Because  you  do  not  define  what  the  words  "  fire 
brick  "  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  ever  been  any  dispute  about  what  the 
words  "  fire  brick  "  mean  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  a  very  great  dispute 
'  about  that.  The  importers  have  been  importing  a  brick  costing  $150 
a  ton  into  the  United  States  at  $1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Paragraph  87. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  not  the  term  "  fire  brick  "  a  well-defined  meaning 
among  brick  men? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  where  is  the  mystery  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  The  well-defined  meaning  among  fire-brick  men 
is,  a  fire  brick  is  a  brick  made  from  fire  clay  only. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  then,  the  importer  wanted  to 
bring  in  a  magnesite  brick,  which  is  a  refractory  brick  used  for  fire- 
resisting  purposes,  and  as  Mr.  Webster  says, 

A  refractory  brick  capable  of  sustaining  intense  heat  without  fusion 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  get  that  magnesite  brick  in  as  a 
fire  brick? 

Mr.  MacCix)skey.  I  want  you  to  define  it  so  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  want  it  to  come  in  as  fire  brick? 

Mr.  MacClosiody.  ifo,  sir.  Here  is  what  I  would  like  to  have, 
briefly.    Here  is  what  I  suggested.    [Reading ;] 

Clay,  fire  brick,  and  silica  fire  brick  used  for  refractory  purposes,  weighing 
not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  $1.25  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  accomplish  your  object  at  all,  to  put 
some  other  article  in? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  That  is  a  semicolon,  Mr.  Chairman.  [Continu- 
ing reading:] 

weighing  over  10  pounds  each,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

And  then  I  would  like  to  explain  why  I  want  the  high  duty  on  fire 
brick  weighing  over  10  pouncls  each,  on  account  of  the  great  value, 
which  I  will  explain  in  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  the  rest  of  the  language. 
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Mr.  MacCloskey.  The  rest  is : 

Magnesia  Are  brick,  clirome  fire  brick,  and  bauxite  Are  brick,  $7.50  i)er  ton; 
gas  retorts,  retort  settings,  and  other  articles  and  wares  used  for  refractory 
purposes,  not  specially  provided  for  in  tliis  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  reason  that  I  am  suggesting  this  is  on  account  of  that  decision 
of  the  circuit  court,  which  stated  that  a  fire  brick  over  10  pounds, 
under  the  similitude  clause,  should  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  a  fire  brick  under  10  pounds.  A  fire  brick  over  10  pounds  is  a 
very  hirfi-grade  article.  It  is  made  of  the  most  carefully  selected 
clays.  They  are  of  huge  shapes.  Here  are  some  of  the  fire  brick 
weighing  over  10  pounds.  This  is  a  Scotch  catalogue.  You  see  the 
intricate  shapes  or  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds.  They  are  all 
made  by  hand  from  carefully  selected  clays  and  materials,  and  they 
are  exceedingly  high-priced  material.  It  is  therefore  a  great  injustice 
to  have  these  high-class  articles  assessed  under  the  similitude  clause 
as  fire  brick.  Therefore  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  recom- 
mend assessing  clay  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  each  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  tne  way  I  think  Congress  really  intended. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  make  these  big  bricks  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Oh,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  high  do  they  go  up  in  weight  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Some  up  to  100  pounds  and  over.  About  700,000 
pounds  were  imported  one  year  ago  at  Astoria  for  the  gas  plant  at 
New  York  City,  that  absolutely  drove  out  the  domestic  manufacturer 
here.  That  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  clear,  that  these  clay 
fire  brick  and  silica  fire  bricks  weighing  over  10  pounds  each,  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  grade,  should  be  assessed  either  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  or  about  $6  a  ton  specific. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  class  you  said  sold  for  $1.25  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No  ;  I  am  getting  to  another  point.  I  also  stated 
that  the  act  was  defective  in  that  the  term  "  fire  brick  "  is  used.  As 
I  told  you,  and  as  you  thought,  the  term  "  fire  brick  "  is  a  well-de- 
fined term,  meaning  the  fire-clay  brick  only,  and  that  is  right  com- 
mercially. Yet,  gentlemen,  at  one  time  the  only  refractory  brick  was 
a  clay  fire  brick.  That  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  With  the 
introduction  of  silica,  which  is  another  refractory  brick,  it  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  simply  a  silica  brick,  not  as  a  silica  fire  brick. 
Then  magnesite  came  along,  which  is  a  basic  brick,  and  afterwards 
chrome.  Commercially  these  are  known  as  fire  bricks,  meaning  clay 
fire  bricks,  silica  bricks,  magnesite  brick,  and  chrome  bricks.  But, 
in  order  to  make  it  absolutely  clear,  I  would  like  you  to  have  them 
called  clay  fire  brick,  silica  fire  brick,  magnesite  fire  brick,  and  chrome 
fire  brick,  so  that  we  would  be  agreeing  even  with  Mr.  Webster,  and 
the  trade  would  understand  thoroughly  what  that  meant.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  this  brick,  briefly,  a  clay  fire  brick  you  all  know.  It 
sells  anywhere  from  about  $12.50  a  thousand  to  about  $23  a  thousand. 
A  silica  brick,  or  silica  fire  brick,  is  used  for  about  the  same  purpose, 
except  a  little  difference  that  I  need  not  exactly  explain.  It  is  manu- 
factured from  ganister  rock.  Large  beds  of  it  occur  in  Pennsylvania, 
near  Harrisburg.  You  can  see  those  large  beds  as  you  go  by.  The 
magnesite,  or  magnesite  fire  brick,  is  a  brick  made  from  magnesite 
which  is  imported  from  Austria-Hungary.  Magnesite  is  not  found  in 
the  United  States,  except  a  little  out  m  California,  which  is  different 
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from  the  Hungarian  magnesite.  The  magnesite  brick  sells  at  about 
$145  a  thousand.  Chrome  fire  brick,  whicn  I  spoke  of,  sells  at  about 
$160  a  thousand;  and  1  would  like  to  have  those  bricks  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  act.  The  duties  which  I  have  suggested  I  think  are  fair, 
because  these  great  retorts  and  settings  that  I  was  telling  you  about 
are  valued  at  about  $25  a  ton,  an  average  price  of  fire  brick,  say,  of 
$18  a  thousand,  and  there  are  &i  tons  to  a  thousand  fire  brick.  So, 
by  figuring  that  out,  you  see  that  the  ad  valorem  weight  of  duty 
-would  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  have  told  me  what  you  want  on  that  brick 
which  brings  $125  a  ton. 

Mr.  MacCix>8kby.  State  that  again;  $125  a  ton?  I  have  not  men- 
tioned $125  a  ton. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  I  thought  you  did  right  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  MacCloskjbt.  I  mentioned  $1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  what  was  that  high-priced  product  you  spoke 
about? 

The  Chairman.  Forty-five  per  cent,  you  suggested,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  MacClosket.  No,  sir;  I  spoke  of  magnesia 

The  Chairman.  Over  10  pounds;  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  MacClosket.  Thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  facts  or  figures  to  show  why 
there  is  any  change  of  duty  necessary,  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  has  already  given  us  some  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  MacClosket.  I  have  told  you,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  more,  give  them  to  us.  Do  not 
take  so  much  time  telling  me  what  you  have  done.    Go  on  and  do  it. 

Mr.  MacClosket.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  bricks,  weighing 
over  10  pounds  each,  that  come  into  competition  with  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  are  made  principally  in  Germany.  They  are  made  in 
Grermany  and  in  Austria-Hungary.  Women  are  employed  there, 
and  they  get  about  34  cents  a  day.  The  men  receive  about  $1 
a  day.  Many  of  these  bricks  manufactured  in  Germany  are  located 
ri^ht  on  the  seaboard  or  right  on  the  rivers.  The  material  can  be 
shipped  by  water  and  landed  in  New  York  at  a  less  ocean  freight 
rate  than  the  railroad  rate  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  from  his 
plant  to  the  seaboard.  I  told  you  about  the  labor.  The  labor  con- 
stitutes about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  this  article. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  foreign 
article? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Of  the  cost  of  the  article  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  cost,  material? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Material.  You  understand,  a  fire-brick  concern 
is  located  generally  right  where  the  clay  and  coal  occur.  The  clay 
mines  and  the  coal  mines  are  near  together,  and  of  course  that  cost 
goes;  90  per  cent  I  am  estimating  includes  also  the  cost  of  the  fuel. 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  very  good  reason,  and  I  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  Nine  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Ninety  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Ninety  per  cent.  One  other  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  want  to  bring  out,  is  this :  Gas  retort^s  under  the  present 
act  are  assessed  at  $3  each. 
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Mr.  Dalzeix.  Where  do  they  come  in? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Paragraph  97,  I  think,  Mr.  Dalssell. 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  paragraph  myself. 

Mr.  MacCloskey,  Paragraph  97,  or  the  paragraph  right  opposite 
it. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Oh,  j'es ;  "  Gas  retorts,  $3  each." 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes.  Now,  a  Httle  history.  The  tariff  act  of 
1888  assessed  gas  retorts  at  26  |>er  cent  ad  valorem,  at  the  instance  of 
the  president  of  the  National  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers.  In  1890  he 
demanded  a  raise, in  the  duty  and  asked  for  a  duty  of  $8  on  each 
retort,  which  was  done.  The  act  of  1894  put  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
20  per  cent  on  and  the  present  bill  went  back  to  the  old  specific 
rate  of  $3.  Since  1890  to  the  present  day  gas  retorts  have  changed 
immensely.  They  have  lengthened  out  considerably.  The  gas  re- 
tort in  1890  was  a  small  concern ;  now  it  is  a  huge  thing.  I  think 
there  are  some  pictures  of  it  in  this  book.  To  give  you  an  idea,  the 
inside  dimensions  are  about  15  inches  by  24  and  about  20  feet  long. 
They  weigh,  according  to  this  book,  l,tOO  pounds.  This  is  a  very 
fine-grade  article.  It  is  a  high-priced  article.  It  is  made  of  the 
most  select  clays,  very  carefully  prepared,  and  the  same  remarks  that 
I  made  in  regard  to  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  apply  to 
these  gas  retorts.  THey  are  made  by  practically  the  same  people 
over  on  the  other  side,  and  they  come  into  competition  with  a  do- 
mestic manufacturer  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  large  quantity  made  here,  is  there  not, 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  A  large  quantity  is  made  here  in  this  country, 
and  a  large  quantity  is  imported. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  not  a  large  quantitj^  imported.  In  1907  there 
were  55  of  them  imported — ^$1,619  worth — and  the  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  was  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Just  go  back  a  few  vears  more,  and  in  1905  there 
were  660  imported;  in  1904,  640. 

The  Chairman.  In  1904,  640,  you  say? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes.  Here  I  have  the  official  figures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  briefly,  which,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  read  to  you.  I  will  take  1905:  Number,  660;  value, 
$19,467;  duty,  $1,980;  value  per  unit,  $29.48;  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  figured  out  by  the  official  figures,  10.18  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worse  oflT  now  than  you  were  before? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Indeed  I  am.  That  is  simply  on  account  of  the 
evolution  of  industries,  the  lengthening  out  of  tne  gas  retorts. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  one  of  these  things  cost? 

Mr.  MacClosket.  About  $30.  The  official  figures  here  given  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  $29.48. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  one  case  where  you  jumped  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Hold  on ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  went  from  $14  to  $29.50? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  was  in  the  public  schools  then, 

Mr.  Claris.  I  am  not  talking  about  you  individually,  but  those 
whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  it  you  want? 


Mr.  MagCloskbt.  I  ha^e  mggfisM  aa  ad  valortm  rate  of  ^ty 
ibete  of  35  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  How  miKh? 

Mr.  MacCumkmx.  Thirty-five  per  cant. 

The  Chaibman.  I  should  thiok  that  would  suit  you. 

Mr.  MacClosket.  Why? 

Tbe  Cbaxrhan.  The  present  dui^  is  10  per  cent,  aod  under  that 
the  importatioas  have  been  decreasing  from  year  to  year  since  1964; 
ia  1904  there  were  640 ;  m  1905,  660 ;  in  1906, 146 ;  in  1907,  55.  Naw, 
you  say  you  want  35  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  MacCu»K£y.  Congress  has  stated  in  paragraph  97  of  the  act 
of  1897,  ^'Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
titus  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  Chaisman.  We  have  there  put  a  specific  duty  on  this,  and  it 
seems  to  be  almost  prohibitive,  and  now  you  ask  us  to  increase  it 
three  and  one-half  times. 

Mr.  MacClosket.  With  all  due  deference,  I  do  not  think  you 
knew  of  the  great  value  of  these  things  when  that  was  done.  I  want 
you  to  correct  that  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  ^ving  you  the 
iZLformation,  showing  you  how  high  these  are  and  asking  you  to  cor- 
rect that  great  injustice.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  7  o'clock,  and  the  committee  will  take  a  reeees 
until  8  o'clock. 

^Thereupon,  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  imtil 
8  o'clock  p.  m.) 

BXnSF  SUBMITTED  B7  EABBT  A.  AVEB,  826  BOSE  BTTIUnHO, 
CIETEIiAin),  OHIO,  COUNSEL  BOB  THE  STABBABD  BEBUGTIOH 
COXPAirT. 

Schedule  B,  Section  93. — Fulijji's  Eabth. 

Tbe  term  "fullor's  earth"  Is  used  to  Include  a  variety  of  substances  that 
possess  strong  absorbent  properties. — (From  United  States  Geological  Surv^ 
B^port,  1907,  on  Fuller's  Earth.) 

Its  fhftHMcal  analysis  is  as  foUows: 

Percent. 

MmMm  Hm 11.04 

saica 57.  e2 

Alumina 22. 82 

Fe*0  , 4. 78 

Lime  (OaO) 1. 64 

(AUgO) 1.44 


The  United  States  Oeolo^cal  Survey  Beport  on  Fuller's  Earth, 
19Q7,  states  ^  a  chemical  analysis  is  of  little  value  at  present  as  de- 
terminating its  quality;  only  a  practical  test  suffices.'^ 

The  action  of  fuller's  earui  in  bleaching  and  clarif^ng  is  unknown 
to  the  chemists.  Some  claim  it  to  be  a  chemical  acuon ;  others  hold 
that  it  is  a  mechanical  one. 
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It  has  manjr  uses  and  purposes;  in  India  it  is  used  in  the  refinement 
of  cocoanut  oil ;  in  this  country  it  is  employed  by  the  large  packing 
houses  in  the  refinement  and  clarifying  of  lards  and  oils,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  and  the  refinement  of  cotton-seed  oil.  It  also  has 
some  uses  in  the  refinement  of  mineral  oils,  and  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  rubber  industry. 

Fuller's  earth  was  first  discovered  in  the  United  States  at  Quincy, 
Fla.,  1893,  but  since  that  time  there  have  been  discovered  other  de- 
posits, and  in  1907  the  following  States  were  producing  it:  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Georria,  South  Carofina,  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Texas, 
and  Alabama.  In  1907  the  total  production  of  fuller's  earth  in  the 
United  States  was  32,861  short  tons,  of  which  Florida  produced  69.9 
per  cent. 

Prior  to  its  discovery  in  the  United  States  the  only  source  of  supply 
was  from  England,  and  at  present  by  far  the  largest  and  most  mi- 
portant  deposits  are  the  English. 

As  stated  in  the  United  States  Geological  Report,  the  term 
"  fuller's  earth  "  includes  a  variety  of  substances  that  possess  strong 
absorbent  properties,  and  these  various  fuller's  earths  not  only  differ 
in  chemical  analysis  and  physical  appearance,  but  differ  greatly  in 
their  absorbent  properties.  Again,  earths  having  the  same  chemical 
analysis,  the  same  appearance,  will  be  quite  different  in  their  absorp- 
tion and  bleaching  powers.  Thus,  as  stated  in  the  Geological  Survey 
report,  a  chemical  analysis  of  fuller's  earth  is  of  little  value  in 
determining  its  quality,  as  only  a  practical  test  suffices. 

I  now  come  to  the  distinction  between  American  and  English 
earths.  Until  last  year  the  English  earth  was  the  only  known  refin- 
ing and  bleaching  agent  suitable  for  the  clarifying  and  bleaching  of 
lards,  cotton-seed  oils,  cocoanut  oils,  and  other  food  products,  as  it 
was  the  only  agent  that  left  neither  taste  nor  smell  m  the  product 
itself,  whereas  the  American  earths,  though  similar  in  chemical 
analysis  and  physical  appearance,  were  unsuitable  in  the  refinement 
of  food  products,  since  they  leave  both  taste  and  smell.  The  field  of 
usefulness,  therefore,  of  the  American  fuller's  earth  has  been  hith- 
erto confined  to  the  refinement  of  mineral  oils,  the  bleaching  of  soaps, 
and  as  filtering  agents  of  nonfood  products,  and  in  this  field  they  are 
quite  equal  to  the  English  earth. 

But  within  two  years  there  has  been  discovered  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  a  large  deposit  of  fuller's  earth,  which  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Standard  Reduction  Company.  In  the  development  of 
their  enterprise  they  have  purchased  tugs  and  barges;  they  operate 
dredges,  and  presses,  and  powdering  mills,  and  electrical  processes, 
and  employ  many  men,  from  the  skilled  electrical  engineer  down  to 
the  numerous  classes  of  unskilled  laborers. 

This  deposit  owned  by  the  Standard  Reduction  Company  is  unlike 
the  other  American  earths  in  that  its  action  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  English  earth,  and  after  many  tests  by  the  packing  houses  their 
experts  have  declared  the  product  of  the  Standard  Reduction  Com- 
pany to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  English  earth. 
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Bureau  of  Statistics,  report  1907,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  shows  the  following  importations  (p.  18) : 


/ 

Bates  of 

duty  per 

ton. 

Qnantltiee. 

ItOItt'B  earth: 

Unwrought  and  unmanufactured _ 

Wrought  or  manufactured 

Unwrought  or  unmanufactured  (not  spedally  provided  for) 

Wrought  and  manufactured  (not  specially  provided  for) 

91.60 
8.00 
1.00 
2.00 

Tont, 

8,026.00 
12,228.88 
80.996.10 

1,892.80 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  fuller's  earth  I  desire  to  present  certain 
considerations  why  the  import  duty  thereon  should  not  be  reduced. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  years  past, 
while  there  were  no  known  deposits  of  fuller's  earth  in  this  country, 
and  hence  no  industry  of  the  kind  needing  the  protection  of  a  tariflt 
wall,  yet  there  was  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of  this  product.  With 
the  discovery,  however,  of  American  deposits  of  this  earth  and  the 
institution  of  a  new  American  industry  to  produce  and  manufacture 
the  earth  for  commercial  uses,  there  arises  a  cocent  need  and  distinct 
reason  why  the  duty  heretofore  erected  as  a  duty  for  revenue  only 
should  with  the  advent  of  the  American  industry  be  continued  as  a 
protective  measure  and  a  shield  for  the  encouragement  of  this  home 
industry. 

I  come  before  you  directly  on  behalf  of  the  investors  in  this  indus- 
try and  indirectly  on  behalf  of  the  men  to  whom  this  enterprise  fur- 
nishes employment.  We  believe  that  having  invested  our  capital  in 
this  industry  under  the  shield  of  a  small  protective  import  duty, 
we  are  entitled  during  the  infancy  of  this  industry  to  a  continuance 
of  that  protection  which  existed  long  before  there  was  any  industry 
in  the  United  States  needing  its  shield.  Mr.  Sherman,  in  his  speech 
in  the  Senate,  March  15,  18(2,  so  completely  expresses  our  situation 
in  the  present  circumstance  that  I  use  his  words  as  expressing  our 
contention,  viz: 

Erery  industry  that  has  been  called  into  existence  by  our  iK)licy,  every  skilled 
laborer  whom  we  have  invited  to  onr  shores  or  enconniped  to  devote  himself 
to  a  special  employment,  every  capitalist  who  has  been  induced  by  our  laws  to 
invest  his  money  in  industrial  pursuits,  every  hamlet,  village,  and  city  that 
has  been  built  by  reason  of  our  protective  laws,  every  community  of  farmers  or 
laborers  or  shopkeepers,  whose  industry  has  been  employed  by  reason  of  our 
policy,  may  demand  of  us  that  any  changes  in  our  laws  shall  be  made  with 
careful  reference  to  the  Industry,  capitsil.  and  skill  that  have  been  thus  en- 
couraged, invested,  or  employed  In  the  development  of  our  policy. 

And  since  this  legislative  policy  has  called  into  being  this  infant 
industry,  whereby  uie  consumers  of  its  product  are  furnished  with 
their  requirements  without  the  delay  and  vexations  incident  to  for- 
eign importation,  and  whereby  employment  is  given  to  many  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers  in  the  South,  we  feel  that  we  are  both  right 
and  reasonable  in  asking  that  the  protective  shield  be  not  lowered. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  differentia- 
tion in  the  import  duty  on  unwrought  and  wrought  earths.  The  act 
provides, "  Fuller's  earth,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  wrought  or  manufactured,  three  dollars  per 
ton."  I  assume  that  the  rationale  of  this  distinction  rests  in  the  in- 
ducement thus  offered  to  import  the  clay  in  its  crude  state  at  a  lower 
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daty  and  to  insure  to  the  American  labo^e^  the  befieftt  of  «mpH^- 
ment  in  advancing  it  from  its  crude  condition  to  that  of  a  fiAym 
product  fit  for  the  purposes  of  ccMOffierce. 

This  lead»  ua  to  the  question  of  what  is  meant  by  "  wrought "  and 
"  unwrought,'' "  manufactured  "  and  "  unmanufactured."  If  it  be  the 
legislative  intendment  tiiat  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  shall 
contemplate  the  clay  in  its  natural  state,  unaltered  and  unadvaneed 
by  processes  of  manufactured  and  refinement,  so  that  the  labor  of 
changing  it  from  its  crude  to  its  finished  state  shall  be  performed 
after  its  importation,  it  necessarily  follows  that  an  admmistrative 
or  judicial  interpretation  of  "  unwrought "  and  "  unmanufactured," 
which  shall  allow  the  importation  of  the  clay  at  the  lower  rate  of 
$1.50  per  ton  notwithstanding  it  may  have  gone  through  a  number 
of  processes  of  manufacture  and  advancement,  stopping  short  only 
of  complete  manufacture,  not  only  defeats  the  legislative  in- 
tendment that  the  advancement  shall  be  accomplished  by  Ameri- 
can labor,  exactly  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  advanced  be- 
yond its  crude  and  natural  state  prior  to  its  importation,  but  also 
operates  as  a  direct  and  palpable  evasion  of  that  portion  of  the  act 
imposing  a  $3  duty  upon  manufactured  or  wrought  earth.  For  if 
clay  which  is  imported  in  a  partly  manufactured  state,  reserving 
only  a  small  amount  of  finishing  after  its  importation,  can  be  classed 
as  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  then  not  only  is  the  legislative  in- 
tendment of  securing  to  the  American  laborer  employment  in  ad- 
vancing the  clay  from  its  crude  condition  defeated,  but  the  duty  of 
$3  per  ton  on  manufactured  and  wrought  earth  is  evaded  and  made 
ineffective. 

What  is  the  fact  as  to  the  administrative  construction  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  wrought  and  unwrought,  manufactured  and  un- 
manufactured? On  the  10th  day  of  November,  1^8,  writing  from 
my  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  requested  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  advise  me  "  as  to  the  distinction  between  fuller's 
earth  designated  as  '  wrought '  and  that  designated  as  '  unwrought,' 
as  I  am  credibly  informed  that  clay  imported  under  the  designation 
'  unwrought '  is  identical  in  all  respects  with  that  imported  under 
the  designation  '  wrought.' " 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  November  10,  I  received  a  significant 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Reynolds,  a 
copy  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Division  of  Customs.  Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretaby, 
Washington  November  14t  1908. 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Auer, 
926  Rose  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Sir:  The  department  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  further 
in  regard  to  the  classification  of  fuller's  earth,  in  which  you  request  to  be  ad- 
vised as  to  the  distinction  between  fuller's  earth  wrought  and  hnwrouglit.  As 
stated  in  the  department's  letter  of  the  5th  idem,  fuller's  earth  is  classified  under 
paragraph  93  of  the  tariff  act,  which  provides  that  if  it  is  imported  unwrought 
and  unmanufactured  it  is  dutiable  at  $1.50  per  ton,  and  if  wrought  or  manu- 
fiictured,  at  $3  per  ton. 

The  department  is  unable  to  inform  you  definitely  where  the  line  of  demawft- 
tion  is  drawn  between  unwrought  and  wrought  as  the  Board  of  United  StAtes 
General  Appraisers  and  the  courts  have  held  in  various  cases  that  the  clays 
and  earths  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  are  still  unwrought  or  unmanufac- 
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tared  within  tbe  meaning  of  the  paragraph,  uotwithj^tanding  ibey  have  been 
adyanced  beyond  the  crude  condition. 

If  yon  will  forward  to  the  department  samples  of  fullers  earth,  it  will  advise 
yev  as  to  tlie  proper  classification  of  iiierc]iaiid4c«  similar  tb^^to. 
BespectfaUy, 

J.  H.  Reynolds,  Assistant  Seartary, 

So  that  it  thus  appears  from  the  admissions  of  the  department  that 
not  only  is  earth  ana  clay  admitted  under  the  lower  duty,  even  though 
European  labor  has  been  employed  in  its  partial  manufacture,  but 
that  the  department  "  is  unaole  '^  to  draw  "  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  wrought  and  unwrought."  Thus,  as  far  as  the  department 
is  concerned,  clay  manufactured  in  Europe  up  to  the  point  of  grind- 
ing may  be  admitted  as  unwrought,  and  ii  the  department  is  unable  to 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  that  line  be  drawn  by  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer  with  every  motive  of  self-interest  and  personal 
gain  to  declare  clay  as  unwrought  which  only  fjiHs  short  of  being 
manufactured  by  a  single  process? 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  theory  of  the  legislative  differen- 
tiation between  wrought  and  unwrought,  as  economically  it  is  theo- 
retically sound.  Nor  would  I  cast  any  stricture^  on  the  efforts  of  the 
department  in  administering  the  legislative  provisions.  If  the  de- 
partment is  unable  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  wrought 
and  unwrought,  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  not  because  of  any  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  department,  but  the  reason  is  found  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  clay  itself,  which  undergoes  in  its  manufacture  so  few  apparent 
changes  that  no  inspector  or  appraiser  who  is  not  a  scit^nt'fic  chemist 
of  considerable  experience  with  the  nature  of  fuller's  earth  and  its 
manufacture  can  possibly  tell  by  examination  to  what  extent  the  clay 
has  been  advanced. 

The  thought  may  suggest  itself  to  the  coinmittee  that  this  may  be 
entirely  remedied  by  denning  unwrought  Jind  unniannfaotured  to  be 
the  clay  in  its  natural  state  unadvanced  by  any  processes  or  labor  be- 
yond its  crude  and  raw  state.  Responding  to  this  suggestion  as  a  pos- 
sible solution,  I  believe  it  to  be  impractical,  for  the  reason  that  the  clay 
as  found  in  its  original  state  in  nature  may  be  ])ut  through  the  plung- 
ing mill,  may  be  submitted  to  the  electrical  processes,  and  then 
through  presses,  and  then  calcined,  and  if  declared  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  be  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  it  would  l>e  imposvsible 
for  an  inspector  or  appraiser  to  detect  such  nearly  Hiiished  clay  from 
that  as  found  in  its  crude  state,  for  the  changes  are  intangible  and 
invisible  even  to  the  expert  chemist  and  can  only  be  knoT^ll  by  him 
upon  testing  the  clay  with  lards  and  oils. 

It  therefore  appears  to  me  that  the  provision  as  to  differentiation 
between  wrought  and  unwrought  can  only  serve  as  a  ni^ans  to  evade 
and  to  defeat  the  import  duty,  and  the  only  remedy  that  suggests  itself 
is  to  provide  a  uniform  duty  of  $3  per  ton  on  the  clay  whether 
wrought  or  unwrought. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  consideration  on  this  subject,  and 
in  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  first  provision  of^ 
section  93  of  the  Dingley  Act,  viz:  "  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought  or 
unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  dollar 
per  ton;  wrought  or  manufactured,  not  specially  f)rovided  for  in  this 
act,  two  dollars  per  ton." 
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At  this  point  let  as  inquire  for  a  moment  in  what  respect  these  clays 
differ  from  fuller's  earth,  for  which  a  higher  duty  is  provided? 
This  same  question  I  propounded  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  chief  of  the 
customs  division,  on  November  21,  and  in  reply  ne  stated  to  me  that 
the  customs  bureau  could  not  tell  wherein  such  clays  differed  from 
fuller's  earth,  or  whether  in  fact  they  did  differ  at  all.  He  further 
stated  in  response  to  my  query  that  it  was  entirely  possible  under  the 
act  as  present  constituted  that  the  foreign  importer  may  have  de- 
clared his  clay  as  that  not  specially  provided  for,  whereas  in  fact  it 
may  have  been  fuller's  earth,  and  the  collector  of  customs  not  know 
the  difference.  This  is  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  clays  so  closely  resembling  fuller's  earth  physically  and  chem- 
ically that  detection  is  not  possible  except  by  testing  them  in  the  re- 
finement of  oils.  I  refer  again  to  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey report  on  fuller's  earth,  1907,  by  f .  B.  Van  Horn,  in  which  this 
peculiarity  is  mentioned:  "A  chemical  analysis  is  of  little  value  at 
present  in  determining  its  qualit}^;  only  a  practical  test  suffices." 
The  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  on  Thursday,  November  19,  1908,  page  5,  being  a 
report  from  our  consul  at  Edinburgh,  as  follows,  viz :  "  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  material,  varying  both  in  chemical  composi- 
tion and  in  physical  qualities,  and  while  the  former  is  well  known 
from  the  result  of  analvsis,  the  latter  have  never  been  clearly  under- 
stood. Consequently  chemical  analyses  are  of  comparatively  little 
value  in  determining  for  what  purpose  the  earth  is  suited,  which  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  practical  experiment  and  experience." 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  baflBing  similarity  in  chemical  analysis 
and  physical  appearance  existing  in  reference  to  fuller's  earth,  and  to 
earths  and  clays  not  specially  provided  for ;  in  view  of  the  department's 
confessed  inability  to  distinguish  between  them  (an  inability  not  due 
to  departmental  neglect  or  ignorance,  but  inhering  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  substance  itself) ;  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  report  and  the  report  from  the  consul  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  physical  qualities  vary  greatly  and  the  chemical  analyses 
furnish  no  criterion,  we  contend  that  every  opportunity  and  induce- 
ment is  offered  to  the  foreign  importer  to  declare  fuller's  earth  as 
an  earth  not  specially  provided  for,  and  subject  to  the  lower  duty 
imposed  on  such  earth. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  report  of  importations  and  duties  collected  there- 
on, for  1907,  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  decidedly  confirms  our  suspicions  as  to  this 
evasion.  Page  18  of  the  report  as  to  fuller's  earth  is  as  follows,  to 
wit: 

Fuller's  earth. 


UnwrouRht  and  unmanufactured _ - — 

Wrought  or  manufactured - 

Unwrought  or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for. 
Wrought  or  manufactured,  not  specially  provided  lor 


Rate.  QuantltleB. 


I  Tons. 

$1.50  i  8,026.00 

8.00  12.2S8.8S 

1.00  S0.0ffi.16 

2.00  I  1,882.68 
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Thus  it  appears  from  this  governmental  I'eport  that  fuller's  earth 
to  the  extent  of  over  32,000  tons  is  imported  under  the  classification 
of  "  CIbjs  not  specially  provided  for." 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Manifestly,  administrative  measures  for  the 
e£Fective  relief  of  this  situation  seem  to  be  admittedly  impossible. 
There  remains,  however,  legislative  relief,  and  on  behali  of  the 
American  producers  of  this  commodity  we  ask  that  article  93  of  the 
tariff  act  be  so  amended  as  that  the  clays  and  earths  first  enumerated 
in  article  93  as  "  not  specially  provided  for  "  be  subjected  to  the  same 
duties  as  fuller's  earth,  being  $3  per  ton,  without  any  differentiation 
WTOugjht  and  unwrought. 

While  we  who  have  been  interested  in  the  production  of  fuller's 
earth  to  compete  with  the  English  earth,  and  the  packing  interests 
that  have  hitherto  been  comijeUed,  through  lack  of  American  compe- 
tition, to  submit  to  the  exactions  of  the  English  syndicate,  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  powerful  English  combination  controlling  and 
owning  the  only  source  of  supply  nitherto  known  as  suitable  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  refinement  of  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and 
other  food  products,  it  was  with  much  surprise  that  I  noted  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  November  20,  1908,  an  account  of  the 
English  fuller's  earth  trust,  as  reported  by  our  consul-general,  Rob- 
ert J.  Wynne,  of  London.  I  read  from  the'Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1908— Mr.  Wynne's  report — as  follows,  to  wit : 

Deposits  of  fuller's  earth  exist  chiefly  at  Bath,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Maxton, 
in  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  deposits  in  the  lAmdon  district,  the  proprietors 
of  the  latter  refusing?  to  jcive  any  details. 

The  consul  of  Bristol  was  applied  to  for  any  information  he  might  be  able 
to  obtain  as  to  the  dei)osits  in  Bath.  He  made  a  si)ecial  journey  to  thi\t  city  for 
the  purjiose  of  learning  the  methods  of  working  the  deposits  there,  but  the  propri- 
etor of  the  principal  works  stated  that  his  method  was  a  secret  process  known  only 
to  himself,  and  absolutely  refused  to  give  any  further  information  regarding 
his  process,  which  he  stated  he  himself  attended  to  in  a  private  laboratory 
to  which  no  one  but  himself  had  ever  had  admittance. 

The  fuller's  earth  Industry  Is  practically  controlled  by  a  combine  which 
strictly  preserves  the  methods  of  preparation  of  the  earth,  the  final  process 
being  known  to  only  one  or  two  persons,  from  whom  no  information  can  be 
obtained. 

In  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  conclusion  we  contend : 
First.  That  in  its  early  infancy  this  American  industry,  which 
relieves  the  American  consumer  from  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  a 
monopolistic  foreign  trust  and  in  which  American  capital  has  been 
invested  under  a  protective  policy,  is  both  right  and  reasonable  in 
its  demands  that  the  duty  hitherto  instituted  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  American  industry  to  protect  be  now  continued  as  a  shield 
against  the  aggressions  of  this  powerful  foreign  trust. 

Second.  That  the  confessed  inability  of  the  executive  department. 
by  reason  of  the  very  nature  of  the  product  itself,  to  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  wrought  and  unwrought  fuller's  earth  operates 
as  a  dii'ect  evasion  of  the  legislative  intendment  in  making  such  a 
differentiation  and  defeats  the  very  import  duty  imposed  on  such 
wrought  earth,  thereby  fumishinff  the  most  cogent  reason  why  the 
distinction  should  be  abolished;  the  reason  for  the  rule  ceasing,  so 
also  should  the  rule,  and  we  ask  that  the  duty  of  $3  per  ton  be  ap- 
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^«d  to  ail  ivSiet^s  earth,  wlnetter  irroiight  or  unwroB^t,  nMudn- 
sftcttDTM  or  nffitEiaiitifhuiftttrai. 

Third.  That  by  reason  of  the  sittiilarity  in  diMiical  anidyMB  and 
physical  charact^istics  bot^iv^en  foller's  earth  and  ^*  earths  and 
days  Bot  specially  provided  fbr,"  whereby  the  d^>aitfmQt  is  cam- 
fe^dly  unable  to  determine  whether  earths  not  specialty  provided 
for  are  not  in  fact  fuller's  earths,  and  is  obliged  to  accept  the  ded»- 
ration  of  the  foreign  importing  trust,  with  its  every  motive  of  gain 
and  self-interest  to  so  declare,  an  eamly  earned  premium  is  placed 
upon  misrepresentation  and  evasion  by  the  foreign  importer.  We 
therefore  ask  that  the  duty  of  $3  j>er  ton  be  extended  to  include 
"  days  and  earths  not  specially  provided  for,"  whether  wrought  or 
unwrouffht,  as  well  as  to  include  fuller's  earth  proper,  as  by  this 
means  alone  is  it  practically  possible  to  make  elective  the  duty  of 
$8  per  ton  on  fuller's  earth,  which,  we  submit,  reason  and  justice  to 
this  American  industry  and  its  employees'  demand  should  be  retained. 

As  to  the  formulation  of  this  proposed  legislative  protection  I  hav« 
no  particular  formula,  but  merely  Iby  way  of  suggestion,  to  embody 
my  contention  in  concrete  form.  I  offer  the  following,  to  wit: 

Olays  or  earths. 

98.  Clays  or  earths,  whether  wrought  or  unwrought,  manufactured 
or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including 
fuller's  earth,  whether  wrought  or  xmwrought,  manufactured  or  un- 
manufactured, a  duty  of  $3  per  ton. 

As  to  other  clays,  such  as  china  clays,  kaolin,  limestone  rock  asphalt, 
etc.,  contained  in  section  93  of  the  present  tariff  act,  we  have  no 
contentions  or  representations  to  offer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Habrt  a.  Aueb, 
Attorney  for  the  Standard  Reduction  Company  of  Alabama. 
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svxning  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  23^  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEBNABB  F.  TBAITEL,  OF  NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Traitel. 

Mr.  Traitel.  On  behalf  oi  the  Tile,  Grate,  and  Mantel  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City,  all  the  members  of  which  are  tile  merchants, 
doing  business  in  Greater  New  York  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  am  here  to  request  that  quarries  which  are  of  brick  pro- 
duction and  made  of  unwashed  clay  by  brickmakers,  and  which  have 
been  assessed  for  duty  under  paragra{)h  87  as  a  brick  product  at 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  remain  under  this  same  paragraph. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  that,  please? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  request  that  quarries  which  are  of  brick  produc- 
tion and  made  of  unwashed  clay  by  brickmakers,  and  which  have 
been  assessed  for  duty  under  paragraph  87  as  a  brick  product  at  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  remain  under  this  same  paragraph.  Our  object 
ror  asking  that  it  remain  under  this  same  paragraph  is  that  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  remove  it  from  the  classification  as  a  brick  product 
into  that  of  tile. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  it  to  remain  under  paragraph  87  or  to 
go  under  the  brick  paragraph  ?  The  courts  have  decided  it  belongs 
to  the  brick  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  remain  under 
that  paragraph.  If  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  what  the  article 
is,  I  have  a  sample  here,  which  I  will  show  you  if  you  care  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Traitel.  The  clay  is  taken  from  the  pit  in  its  unwashed  state 
and  made  into  this  form,  while  to  manufacture  tiling  the  clay  is 
washed  so  it  can  be  pressed,  and  goes  through  an  entirely  different 
process. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  what  purpose  is  this  used? 

Mr.  Traitel.  It  is  used  for  a  great  many  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  expensive  article  to  manufacture?  Is 
it  as  expensive  to  manufacture  as  tile? 

Mr.  Traitel.  No,  sir;  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  products  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  Chairman.  It  is? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  this 
that  a  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern 
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district  of  New  York,  June  1,  1904,  which  has  been  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  has  placed  these  quarries  under  the  classi- 
fication of  brick. 

These  quarries  are  known  in  literature  as  "  kitchen  "  quarries  and 
are  almost  universally  used  to  pave  floors  of  kitchens  and  living 
rooms  in  the  humblest  cottages.  In  the  place  of  their  origin  they 
are  about  the  cheapest  thing  on  the  face  oi  the  earth  that  can  be  put 
upon  a  floor.  As  I  stated  oef ore,  they  are  made  of  unglazed  bnck 
Clay.  Their  use  for  these  purposes  secures  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
conditions  better  than  any  other  kind  of  paving.  By  their  rich  red 
color  they  give  a  very  cheerful  air  to  the  rooms  in  which  they  are 
used. 

There  are,  however,  several  reasons  why  thev  are  greatly  increased 
in  cost  when  shipped  abroad.  Whereas  quarries  for  use  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin  are  placed  in  open  railway  trucks  without  any  kind  of 
packing  except  a  little  hay  or  heather  or  straw,  it  is  necessary,  to 
convey  quarries  safely  across  the  ocean,  to  pack  them  tightly  in  crates. 
Crate  stuff  and  packing  costs  at  least  41  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
of  the  goods  before  they  arrive  at  the  port  of  Ncav  York. 

However,  as  quarries  are  made  like  bricks,  with  undressed  clay,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  them  very  thick  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary 
strength.  On  an  average  they  are  made  double  the  thickness  of  tiles. 
They  are  thus  double  the  weight  of  tiles  for  a  given  superficial  area. 
The  cost  of  conveyance  from  the  works  to  New  York  amounts  to  58 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  at  the  works. 

A  total  of  99  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  quarries,  therefore, 
is  added  to  their  selling  price  by  the  natural  and  unavoidable  condi- 
tions of  the  trade.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the  quarries  laid 
down  in  New  York  is  by  this  means  and  by  other  incidental  expenses 
of  shipment  more  than  doubled  when  they  arrive  in  this  country. 

As  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  crates  when  emptied,  it  is  impossible 
to  reduce  these  heavy  expenses. 

We  ask  that  the  crates  be  made  free  of  duty,  because  they  are 
utterly  worthless  and  useless  after  the  quarries  are  taken  from  the 
crates.  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  formerly  packing  and 
crates  were  free — I  do  not  mean  especially  as  applied  to  quarries,  but 
all  other  things — until  foreign  makers  began  sending  ornamental 
crates  to  this  country.  Then  crates  were  assessed  as  dutiable.  As 
these  crates,  however,  are  absolutely  useless  and  of  no  value  after  the 
Quarries  are  taken  from  them,  we  ask  that  the  crates  be  made  free  of 
duty. 

A  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  on  quarries,  which  would  be  a 
little  over  double  their  present  duty,  would  equal  105  per  cent  of 
their  original  selling  price,  and,  together  with  the  expenses  which  I 
have  mentioned  before,  would  raise  the  cost  of  the  goods  landed  in 
New  York  by  over  200  per  cent.  A  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
as  bricks,  without  adding  the  cost  of  necessary  packages  to  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  quarries,  would  increase  their  original  cost  by  over 
125  per  cent,  and  if  paclring  expenses  are  added  to  the  selling  price 
of  the  quarries  for  tariff  purposes  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  me  cost 
would  be  raised  by  135  per  cent. 

For  these  reasons  we  ask  that  quarries  be  assessed  as  at  present, 
to  wit,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  without  any  duty  on  the  cost  of 
the  packing. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  want  to  import  crates? 

Mr.  Traitel.  We  nave  to.  We  can  not  help  ourselves.  Otherwise 
the  quarries  would  smash  to  pieces  coming  over  the  ocean.  Each 
piece,  you  understand,  weighs  about  10  pounds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  the  importations  of  this  article? 

Mr.  Traitel.  They  come  packed  in  crates  holding  about  nine,  and 
come  over  here  in  quite  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  During  the  last  year  how  much  was  imported  of  this 
quarry  ? 

Mr.  TRArrEL.  I  could  not  give  you  that  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  give  it  here.  In  1907  tiles,  plain,  unglazed, 
one  color,  $17,866;  glazed,  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  square  foot, 
$34,064 ;  glazed,  exceeding  40  cents  per  square  foot,  $6,224. 

Mr.  Traitel.  That  does  not  mention  quarries. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Those  are  not  quarries. 

Mr.  Hill.  Those  are  tiles. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  production  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Traitel.  No  tile  maker  makes  quarries  in  this  country,  nor 
does  any  brick  maker  that  we  know  of,  nor  does  any  tile  maker  in  the 
world  make  quarries.  In  this  country  roofing-tile  makers  have  tried 
to  make  them,  but  have  had  practically  no  success.  These  came  in 
classed  under  brick  classifications.  They  must  come  under  Schedule 
B,87. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  to  keep  them  just  as  they  are  and  get  rid 
of  the  packages? 

Mr.  Traitel.  That  is  the  idea,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  con- 
tention in  coming  through  the  ports.  That  is  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court  in  the  case  to  which  I  referred  just  a  few 
months  ago. 

•  The  Chairman.  There  are  $150,000  of  bricks  imported  of  all  kinds. 
That  would  include  quarries,  fire  bricks,  and  everything? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  doubt  if  the  importation  of  quarries  was  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  statistics  show  "  brick  other  than  fire  brick, 
nonglazed,  and  brick  other  than  fire  brick,  glazed,"  about  $56,000. 

S&.  Hill.  You  desire  to  import  these? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir;  as  we  have  been  importing  them,  under 
the  brick  classification,  without  any  change,  except  as  to  having  the 
crates  come  in  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  want  quarries  especially  designated  in 
this? 

Mr.  Traitel.  In  No.  87,  under  brick ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  remarks  now,  Mr. 
Traitel. 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  now  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  paragraph  No.  88,  on  tiles. 

We  request  that  the  duty  on  tiles  be  imposed  about  as  follows : 

Tiles,  plain,  unrfazed  and  ceramic  mosaic  of  one  color,  2  cents 
per  square  foot;  glazed,  encaustic,  vitrified  nonabsorbent,  embossed, 
enameled,  ornamented,  hand  painted,  gold  decorated,  and  all  other 
earthenware  tiles  valued  at  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  square  foot, 
8  cents  per  square  foot;  exceeding  50  cents  per  square  foot,  10  cents 
per  square  foot. 

The  committee  will  observe  that  we  have  omitted  under  this  para- 
graph, paragraph  88,  the  words  "  semivitrified,  flint,  and  spar."    Such 
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general  trade  designations  of  tiles  do  not  exist  in  Europe  or  in  this 
country.  They  were  put  in  the  tariff  original^  by  manufacturers 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  trade.  They  never  knew  the 
first  thing  about  it  until  it  was  in  there.  We  ask  to  have  those  taken 
out  to  prevent  contention  and  because  they  mean  nothing.  Such 
ceneral  trade  designations,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  do  not  exist,  there 
being  no  tile  manufactured  known  as  spar  tile,  flint  tile,  or  semi  vitrified 
tile.  Tile  must  be  either  vitrified,  which  means  nonabsorbent,  as 
the  name  implies,  absorbing  no  ink  or  acid,  or  must  be  plain,  un- 
fldazed  absorbent.  The  conmion,  plain,  unglazed  tile  of  England  and 
France  and  Germany  and  this  country  is  generally  absorbent. 

A  tariff  of  8  cents  per  square  foot,  which  has  been  the  tariff  on 
foreign  plain,  unfflazed  tile,  not  vitrified,  of  one  color,  is  a  hardship, 
as  these  tiles  hardly  enter  into  competition  with  our  manufacturers, 
being  selected  as  a  rule  for  their  individuality  of  color  and  dura- 
bility. We  believe  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  square  foot  will  enable 
some  of  them  to  be  used  and  not  prevent  the  use  of  American  tiles. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  say  that  our  merchants,  up  to 
two  years  ago,  notwithstanding  this  tariff,  found  that  these  goods 
were  not  classed  under  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  foot,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  4  cents  a  foot.  At  the  appraiser's  department  there  suddenly 
developed  the  duty  of  8  cents  a  foot,  and  it  went  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  either  spar,  flint,  or  semivitrified. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  flint  in  any  of  these  tiles — that  is,  no 
such  part.  Spar  tile  is  unknown,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  semi- 
vitrified does  not  exist.  It  must  be  vitrified,  which  is  nonabsorbent, 
or  else  absorbent  For  these  reasons  we  wish  these  words  left  out 
entirely,  so  as  to  save  us  constant  friction  and  contention  with  the 
appraiser's  department  in  New  York. 

We  have  also  omitted  from  this  paragraph  88  the  words  "  exceed- 
ing two  square  inches  in  size,"  and  we  have  also  taken  ceramic  mosaic 
from  the  clause,  ''  glazed,  ornamental,  And  so  forth,"  as  we  desire  to 
have  ceramic  mosaic,  which  is  from  one-half  inch  to  1  inch  in  size, 
and  a  very  cheap  product  commonly  used  by  the  masses,  placed  under 
the  head  of  unglazed  tiles,  and  bear  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  square  foot. 

I  will  suggest  to  the  committee  our  reason  for  asking  this.  First, 
I  should  like  to  show  you  some  of  these  tiles,  perhaps  already  familiar 
to  you.  They  come  in  square  and  round  shapes,  but  the  shape  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  tariff  was  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Under  this  dealers  paid  from  13  to  15  cents  per  square 
foot  for  the  product,  loose  in  barrels,  delivered  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  including  the  duty.  The  present  tariff  is  8  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  has  practically  prevented  the  importation  of  this  ceramic 
for  many  years  past,  as  the  cost  to  the  dealers  is  now  19  cents  per 
square  foot  and  upward.  Immediately  following  the  imposition  of 
the  present  duties  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  charged  20  to  24 
cents  a  square  foot  for  ceramic.  Under  such  prices  some  ceramic  was 
imported.  However,  the  American  manufacturers  soon  found  that 
they  could  not  maintain  this  minimum  price  of  20  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  hence  they  reduced  the  price  to  16  cents  per  square  foot. 
Following  this  reduction  the  importation  of  ceramics  ceased.  During 
the  present  year  the  price  of  the  domestic  ceramic  was  reduced  to  a 
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minimum  of  12  cents  per  square  foot  for  first  qualities  and  8  c^ats 
]>er  s(]uare  foot  for  second  quality. 

It  is  manifest  that  goods  which  can  be  sold  at  12  cents  per  square 
foot  do  not  need  a  protection  of  8  cents  per  square  foot.  Two  cents 
per  square  foot,  in  addition  to  the  natural  protection  of  freight  and 
packages.  wiU  hie  ample  protection  and  would  enable  dealers  to  import 
some  ceramic. 

I  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  this  ceramic, 
that  where  white  is  used  it  is  practically  an  impossibility  to  import  it, 
because  it  is  not  made  on  the  other  side.  They  have  never  made  white 
ceramic,  but  they  do  make  colors  which  are  exceptional  in  their  beauty 
and  interest,  and  architects  prefer  those  colors;  and  all  our  producing 
of  American  colors  has  no  effect  on  them.  They  still  insist  on  those 
imported  colors,  and  owing  to  the  intense  competition  in  this  country, 
they  are  not  willing  to  pay  any  more  for  it.  So  the  dealers  or  mer- 
chants, as  we  are — ^and  I  am  one  of  them  and  know  from  experience — 
are  up  against  it. 

If  the  duty  of  2  cents  per  square  foot  were  applied^  it  would  not 
injure  the  American  manufacturer,  as  the  delay  in  miporting,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  carrying  stock,  interest  on  invested  capital, 
and  so  forth,  would  make  the  cost  of  the  imported  ceramic  at  least 
25  per  cent  higher  than  the  prasent  price  of  domestic  product. 

The  committee  will  also  observe  that  we  have  increased  the  value 
of  the  tiles  on  which  an  excess  duty  is  charged,  the  increase  being 
from  40  to  50  cents  per  square  foot.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  the  various  parts,  such  as  bases  and  caps  used  in  connection 
with  glazed  wall  tile,  under  the  same  rate  as  the  plain  glazed  wall 
tile.  1  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this,  if  you  do  not  object.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  sample  of  what  we  will  call  plain  glazed  wall  tile. 
Wherever  wainscoting  is  desired,  whether  in  the  hallway,  bath  room, 
or  elsewhere,  most  architects  call  for  what  is  known  as  a  bav<%.  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand  what  is  called  a  sanitary  base,  because  it  is  curved. 
These  architects  also  call  for  a  finishing  item  called  a  cap.  This 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  is  intended  for  hospital  use.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  place  these  parts  under  a 
separate  duty,  when  the  whole  thing  is  intended  to  be  used  together. 
"We  think,  in  asking  this  slight  change,  it  will  do  much  to  rectify 
this  apparent  oversight  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  prevent  confu- 
sion and  contention  m  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  curved  form  require  a  higher  duty  ? 

Mr.  Traitet..  Tt  does. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  to  manufacture? 

Mr.  Traitel.  It  costs  more  to  manufacture ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  more  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  think  in  imported  goods  it  costs  about  20  or  21  per 
cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  plain  article? 

Mr.  Traitel.  On  plain  glazed  tile,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  it  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Traitel.  All  goods  over  40  cents,  10  cents  a  square  foot,  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    That  is  the  change  desired. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  are  made  in  more  ornamental 
shapes — the  caps,  for  instance  ? 
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Mr.  Traitbl.  Yes;  costing  no  more  than  any  other  part,  whether 
plain  or  ornamental.  Thev  make  the  ornamental  with  a  die,  and  ihe 
ruling  prices  are  no  more  tor  the  ornamental  parts  than  for  the  plain. 

We  have  also  omitted  in  this  connection  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  tiles  valued  at  over  50  cents  per  square  foot,  now  40  cents  per 
square  foot,  and  have  left  the  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  square  foot, 
wnich  we  believe  is  ample  protection. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  changes  and  revisions  asked  for  by  us  will 
increase  the  use  of  tiles,  thereby  giving  employment  to  manv  ad- 
ditional mechanics  and  workmen  setting  tiles  in  buildings,  and  that 
the  changes  or  simplifications  of  the  schedules  which  we  have  re- 

3 nested  will  aid  in  increasing  the  revenues  and  will  in  no  way  be 
etrimental  to  the  American  product. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  in  uiis  connection  that  the  Tile,  Grate,  and 
Mantel  Association,  of  New  York  City,  represents  90  per  cent  in 
volume  of  the  business  of  setting  tiles  in  buildings  in  Greater  New 
York,  and  they  also  do  work  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  per  cent  would  this  increase  the  cost  of  tiling? 

Mr.  TRAPrBL.  Increase  it? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Traitbl.  We  are  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  these 
particular  styles  called  bases  and  caps,  but  we  do  not  ask  for  any 
change  on  the  plain  glazed  tile. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  misunderstood  you,  apparently. 

Mr.  Traitbl.  We  do  ask  for  a  reduction  of  auty  on  floor  tile. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  ask  to  put  crates  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Traitbl.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  what  was  that  crating? 

Mr.  Traitbl.  That  is  on  the  first  article,  quarries.  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  difference  that  would  make? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Traitbl.  The  crating  cost  41  per  cent  of  the  market  price  of 
the  goods  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  crating  is  41  per  cent? 

Mr.  Traitbl.  Yes,  sir.  That  should  make  a  most  decided  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer.  As  to  the  consumer,  I 
would  like  to  sav  this,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  that  I  believe  this  is  the 
first  time  and  the  only  time  that  uie  consumer  of  the  United  States 
has  spoken  with  the  dealers  who  supply  the  consumer  direct.  We 
are  not  only  representing  the  merchants,  but  we  are  representinc  the 
consumer,  masmuch  as  we  purchase  the  tile  for  the  nouses  of  the 
consumer  and  we  give  the  consumer  in  our  business  every  benefit, 
wherever  there  is  a  reduction  in  cost,  so  much  so  that  the  manufact- 
urers of  the  United  States  have  denominated  the  dealers  of  the 
United  States  as  a  lot  of  fools  for  giving  the  consumers  everjrthing. 
It  may  be  competition,  but  we  are  doing  it,  because  we  come  closer 
to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  imderstand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Traitel? 

Mr.  Traitbl.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  like  to  suggest,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  the  tile  we  set  is  American  tile.  It  will  continue 
to  be  American  tile.  We  favor  American  tile,  but  this  helps  with 
us  the  sale  of  American  tile.  It  is  a  very  small  feature,  perhaps,  of 
the  customs  returns  of  the  country,  but  we  believe  it  will  mcrease  the 
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customs  returns.    If  we  import  more  of  that  tile,  I  believe  it  will  have 
that  effect. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  L.  SHEPHEED,  OF  EOCKPOET,  ME. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  lime,  under 
paragraph  90.    We  will  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tne  committee,  I 
am  here  representing  the  lime  manuiacturers  of  Maine.  We  ask 
that  the  duty  remain  as  it  is  now  for  this  reason :  Several  years  ago 
we  had  a  large  percentage  of  the  Dominion  market — ^that  is,  we 
shipped  large  quantities  of  lime  there  up  to  about  1880.  In  1880 
they  began  to  improve  quarries  and  build  modem  kilns — and  by  the 
way,  at  that  time  there  was  a  specific  duty  on  lime  of  10  per  cent, 
but  no  duty  on  lime  shipped  to  the  provinces — that  is,  they  imposed 
no  duty. 

After  they  developed  their  work  down  there,  they  immediately 

{>laced  a  duty  of  20  per  cent^  which  threw  us  out  of  that  market  abso- 
utely.  They  increased  their  capacity  so  that  in  about  1883,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  they  imported  into  this  country  about 
5,000  barrels  of  lime.  From  that  time  up  to  about  1889  they  increased 
to  310,000  barrels. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  how  much  lime  they  could  sell  in  this 
country  and  displace  our  lime,  but  a  question  of  how  much  they 
could  produce  and  get  onto  the  market,  because  it  was  good  lime  and 
found  a  ready  sale. 

When  the  McKinley  bill  was  pending  we  asked  for  a  duty  of  8 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  duty  was  fixed  in  the  bill  at  6  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  which  was  equivalent  to  about  13^  cents  per 
barrel  as  we  put  it  up  in  those  days.  A  barrel  then  usually  weighed 
about  225  pounds.  At  the  present  time  it  is  200  pounds,  so  the  duty 
actually  to-day  would  be  less.  Wlien  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending 
the  lime  was  placed  on  the  free  list  in  the  House,  but  changed  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  after  thoroughly  investigating  the  matter 
and  going  into  it  quite  in  detail  to  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  mak- 
ing the  jpresent  duty  at  that  time  10  cents  a  barrel.  When  the 
Dingley  bill  was  being  prepared  we  discussed  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  concluded  inasmuch  as  they  were  gradually  decreasing  their  im- 
I>orts,  and  we  were  getting  our  markets  hack  to  quite  a  marked  degree, 
we  would  not  ask  for  any  change  at  that  time.  For  that  reason  we 
are  asking  no  change  at  "the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  rate  Canadian  people  are  supplying  the  north- 
em  part  of  our  State.  In  fact,  they  are  supplying  the  whole  of 
Aroostook  County  and  a  large  portion  of  Penobscot  County. 

The  conditions  remain  to-aay  and  all  the  reasons  exist  to-day  that 
existed  then  why  the  duty  should  remain  as  fixed  in  the  Wilson  bill 
and  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

With  reference  to  the  duty  on  lime,  I  repeat  the  situation  remains  to- 
day practically  as  it  was  in  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending,  ex- 
cept that  in  1900  the  Rockland-RockportLime  Company  was  organized 
and  acquired  the  property  of  several  of  the  leaaing  manufacturers 
that  owned  and  operated  at  that  time  some  80  kilns.  Other  man- 
ufacturers in  Knox  County  own  46  kilns — but  I  do  not  care  to  burden 
the  committee  with  a  list  of  their  names  at  this  time — a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  which  have  been  in  operation  during  the  past  two  years,    I 
simply  make  that  statement  to  show  the  difference  existing.    The 
competitors  or  outsiders  have  96  kilns,  and  we  have  80,  or  less  than 
half: 
In  the  past  nine  years  the  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Company  have 

Eroduced  lime  as  follows :  In  1900  the  output  was  1,095,936,  and  we 
ad  a  capacity  of  2,948,400,  or  nearly  3,000,000. 

In  1901  our  output  was  1,395,920;  in  1902  the  output  was  1,312,884; 
in  1903  the  output  was  1,636,573;  in  1904  the  output  was  1,418,311; 
in  1905  the  output  was  1,663,416;  in  1906  the  output  was  1,678,613; 
and  in  1907  the  output  was  1,148,949,  having  had  during  all  that 
time  practically  the  same  producing  capacity,  showing  we  are  not 
producing  half  of  our  capacity.  The  other  parties  produced  in  about 
the  same  propnortion  we  did.  The  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Com- 
pany, by  exercising  the  utmost  economv,  has  barely  been  able  to  take 
care  of  the  interest  on  its  bonded  indebtedness  of  $2,000,000.  It  has 
paid  no  dividend  on  its  preferred  or  common  stock  in  the  past  five 
years. 

We  most  respectfully  refer  the  committee  to  the  statement  of  the 
Carson  Lime  Company,  of  Riverton,  Va. ;  the  Moore  Lime  Company, 
of  Richmond,  Va. ;  the  joint  statement  of  the  Moore  Lime  Company, 
of  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  the  Carson  Lime  Company,  of  Riverton,  Va. : 
and  the  affidavit  of  HoUis  M.  Kirkpatrick  and  Richard  Rankin,  or 
Rockland,  Me.,  all  of  which  were  presented  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  session  during  the  winter  of  1894.  We  also  refer  the  com- 
mittee to  the  affidavit  of  S.  E.  &  H.  L.  Shepherd  Co.,  of  Rockport, 
Me.,  and  the  statement  of  the  Knox  County  lime  manufacturers, 
addressed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  to  the  files  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  1898,  and  we  especially  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  McKinley  bill  placed  a  specific  duty  on 
lime  of  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  that  the  Wilson  bill  reduced 
the  rate  to  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  was  continued  in  the 
Dingley  bill. 

A\  e  see  no  reason  why  the  rate  should  be  decreased  at  the  present 
time,  especially  so  from  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  lime  manufac- 
turers are  supplying  practically  all  the  lime  there  is  used  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Should  the  duty  be  decreased  in  any 
particular  it  would  not  onl}?'  be  injurious,  but  ruinous  to  all  New 
England  producers,  as  it  would  enable  foreign  lime  to  be  imported 
into  this  country  at  a  price  which  would  make  it  practically  impossi- 
ble for  the  Xew  England  manufacturers  to  continue  the  business 
successfully. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  advised  that  the  wages  paid  in  Canada 
for  ordinary  labor  are  $1  per  day.  kiln  men  $1.50  per  day,  and  quarry 
men  $1.35  to $1.40  per  day:  while  the  wages  paid  m  Knox  County  for 
ordinary  labor  are  $1.75  per  day;  kiln  men  $1.87^  per  day;  coal  dis- 
chargers $3  per  day;  stevedoring  $2.50  per  day;  kiln  foremen  $2.50 
per  day;  quarry  foremen  $2.50  per  day;  drill  men,  laborers,  $2  per 
day,  and  engineer  $2.25  per  day,  which  would  make  the  average  cost 
of  labor  in  Canada  $1.30  per  day,  while  the  average  price  paid  in 
Knox  County,  Me.,  is  $2.30.  We  think  therefore  that  we  are  justified 
in  asking  that  there  sliall  be  no  change  in  the  rate  of  dutj'  on  lime  at 
the  present  time. 
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I  may  suggest  that,  together  with  Mr.  Perry,  I  appear  in  the  inter- 
est of  and  represent  the  lime  manufacturers  in  Knox  County  and 
other  manufacturers  from  other  sections  who  were  to  have  been  here 
but  who  did  not  get  notice  in  time  for  them  to  make  the  trip.  They 
will  appear  later  if  there  are  any  matters  the  committee  desires  to 
bring  out  further.  I  wish  to  file  with  the  committee  some  statements 
here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  bundle  of  papers  you  are  handing  to 
the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Those  are  statistics  covering  the  various  affidavits, 
which  I  thought  probably  you  might  wish  to  look  over,  to  verify  the 
statements  I  nave  made.  If  you  do,  all  right;  but,  if  not,  it  is  not 
necessary. 

The  (3hairman.  It  looks  like  a  pretty  large  volume. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  it.  We  have  tried  to 
give  the  story  complete. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  to  reprint  all  of  the  government 
statistics. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  have  given  you  a  general  outline  of  these  state- 
ments and  mentioned  the  parties  that  made  them,  and  there  is  quite 
a  ffood  deal  of  it.  it  is  true;  perhaps  unnecel^ary  to  file. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  take  it  and  sort  it  out? 

Mr.  Oriogs.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  affidavits  sustaining  what  you 
have  said. 

Mr.  ShephiIsrd.  If  you  wish  it  in  different  form  we  will  endeavor 
to  comply  with  your  request. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  market? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  supply  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Norfolk — 
not  very  much  in  NorfolJk — principally  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  limekiln? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Rockport,  Me.,  Rockland,  Me.,  and  Thomaston,  Me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  on  navigable  water? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Is  your  kiln  close  to  the  water? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Do  you  have  any  hauling  to  do? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  on  board  vessels? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  truck  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  put  it  in  a  chute? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  are  various  kinds  of  chutes,  some  of  which 
we  do  not  care  to  get  into.    We  do  not  want  to  put  the  lime  in  a  chute. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  the  cheapest  kind  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  It  is  very  rapid,  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  of  one  limekiln  in  Missouri  which  is  quite 
close  to  a  railroad  track,  and  it  chutes  all  the  lime  down  through 
that  chute  at  a  cost  of  less  than  5  cents. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  good  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  fix  yours  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  will  investigate  that:  thank  you  for  the  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  this  tariff  on  lime  is,  you  are  asking 
to  retain  it  simply  because  you  Iitive  it? 
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Mr.  Shepherd.  Not  at  all;  simply  because  we  absolutely  lost  the 
market,  or  were  losing  it,  on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  statistics  will  show  they  are  shipping  over  200,000  barrels  into 
this  country  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  pretty  much  all  limestone  in  Maine?  Is 
there  not  plenty  of  limestone  there? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir;  plenty. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  you  want  this  is  because  some  Canadians 
ship  a  little  over  into  Aroostook  County? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Not  at  all ;  we  want  it  for  protection,  because  we 
believe  we  are  entitled  to  it.    We  can  not  carry  on  business  without  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  them  walking  on  a  crutch  and  you  want  to 
keep  on?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  committee  at  this 
time. 

The  Chahiman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Perry. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OEIN  F.  PERRY,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mf.  Perry.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  is  not  much  I  can 
add  to  what  Mr.  Shepherd  has  said.  I  am  general  manager  of  the 
Kockland  and  Rockport  Lime  Company.  I  have  been  holding  that 
position  for  a  year  or  more  past.  I  happen  to  be  president  of  the 
Eastern  Lime  Association,  which  takes  in  all  the  kilns  from  Virginia 
to  Maine,  and  the  conditions  in  the  lime  business  h&ve  been  very 
poor — ^that  is,  we  have  made  no  money.  About  all  we  can  ask  for  is 
to  give  us  a  little  chance.  Times  are  brightening  up,  and  we  think, 
with  that  duty  remaining  as  it  is,  we  can  go  ahead  and  hold  our  own. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  did  you  think  you  needed  8  cents  in  1897? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  was  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  gentlemen  who  thought  so  were  mistaken,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  could  use  it  very  handily  now,  but  5  cents  will  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course.  I  could  use  the  United  States  Treasury- 
very  handily  if  I  could  get  hold  of  it.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Perry.  Five  cents  is  all  right  with  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  w^hat  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  if  we  give  you  3  cents  you  could  get 
along  pretty  well — now,  just  between  us? 

Mr.  Perry.  So  far  as  our  own  company  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  really  believe  with  the  other  gentlemen  that  8 
cents  was  as  little  as  you  could  have  gotten  along  with  in  1897? 

Mr.  Perry.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  committee  reduced  it  to  5  cents  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  reduced  us  to  6  cents,  and  then  to  5  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  not  go  on  down  a  little  further  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  bad  time  to  change  it  now. 
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Mr.  Gbiggs.  a  good  time  to  change  it,  you  mean.  You  sell  more 
lime  and  build  more  houses,  if  it  is  cheaper.  If  I  could  buy  lime 
cheaper,  I  would  build  a  house  myself. 

.Mr.  Perry.  We  need  the  help  just  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lime  business? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  began  in  1880. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  begin  in  1880  yourself,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  what  we  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Fifty  years  old. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  were  about  35.     [Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  Perry.  Thank  you,  sir ;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  have  you  invested  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  did  have  quite  a  lot  We  sold  out  ii^  1900  to  this 
Rockland  and  Bockport  Lime  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  the  same  factory  now  that  you  had  then,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  we  sold  it  to  this  company  I  represent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  do  not  care  to  state  that^ 
r.  Gbiggb.  Yon  do  not  want  to  say  how  much  ^  very  little  money  " 
is  to  you? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  would  rather  not  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividends  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Perry-  None. 

Mr.  Clark.  None  at  all  1 

Mr.  Perry.  This  Rockland  and  Rockport  Lime  Company  has  not 
paid  any  dividends  since  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  they  have  not  made  any  money  in  six  years? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir ;  but  mey  have  put  it  out  in  improvements.  ^ 
•     Mr.  Clark.  How  much  improvements  have  you  paid  for? 

Mr.  Perry.  Quite  extensive  improvements. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  now,  in  comparison  with  the  capital 
stock? 

Mr-  Griggs.  He  would  rather  not  say. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  would  say  if  I  could,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  bonded  indebtedness  is  $2,000,000,  and  there  is 
$1,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $1,000,000  of  common  stock. 

Mr.  Clark.  $4,000,000  altogether? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  was  the  way  vou  fixed  it :  When  you  organized 
that  company  you  issued  the  preferred  stock  up  to  the  full  value  of 
the  whole  thing,  and  then  wnen  a  man  took  a  share  of  preferred 
stock  you  gave  nim  a  share  of  common  stock  to  go  with  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  did  not  take  us  in  on  thA 
stock.    They  organized  without  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  how  much  profit  you  had  made? 
How  much  profit  did  you  make  in  a  year?  That  is  what  the  commit- 
tee wants  to  know. 
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Mr.  Pebet.  The  Rockland  and  Bockport  lime  Company? 

Mi.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pbhry.  Well,  last  year,  $48,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  what! 

Mr  Pbbry.  Everything  above  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Perrt.  That  is  the  prdSit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  on  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  after  paying  interest  on 
the  bonds.  That  did  not  take  care  of  any  common  or  preferred  stock, 
but  it  was  a  bad  year  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  is  about  2  per  cent  on 
$2,000,000.  Do  you  undertake  to  tell  this  committee  you  only  made  2 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  what  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  making  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Perry.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  made  $90,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  after  counting  out  interest,  salaries  and 
wages,  and  material? 

Mr.  Perry.  Everything  up  to  the  preferred  and  common  stock. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  came  down  We  because  everybody  else  was 
cominff? 

Mr.  Perry.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  kilns  do  you  have  in  that  property? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  Rockland  and  Rockport  Lime  Company  has  80. 
There  are  about  48  outside. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  they  have  when  they  consolidated? 

Mr.  Perry.  About  the  same  numb^. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  In  ;1900. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  making  on  it  a  year  before  tiiey 
consolidated  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  Making  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  making  nothing? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  did  they  have? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  were  making  nothing — ^just  before  they  organ- 
ized the  price  of  lime  was  away  down. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  did  they  have  before  they  reor- 
ganized ? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  did  not  reorganize. 

The  Chair^vlin.  When  did  you  start  this  Rockland  and  Rockport 
Lime  Company? 

Mr.  Perry.  In  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  buy  out  the  other  companies? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  bought  out  the  other  companies ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  other  companies  were  there? 

Mr.  Perry.  Seven  or  eight. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  were  individual  firms,  except  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  issued  four  millions  of  stock  for  80  lime 
kilns? 
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Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  two  nnlli<Mis  of  bonds  and  two  millions  of 
stock. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  that  to  the  parties  who  owned  the 
original  properties? 

Mr,  Pbrby.  Not  altogether.  We  bought  property  outside  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  bought  also  a  fleet  of  barges. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  give  to  the  old  firms? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  give  for  property  you  bought 
outside? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  the  properties  in  Rockland  and  Rockport  and 
Thomaston  cost  them  about  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Grigqs.  In  cash? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  bonus  was  there  in  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  an  old  lime  kiln 
is  worth.  We  have  some  for  sale  in  my  locality.  Do  you  know  why 
it  is  no  other  locality  in  the  United  States  came  here  to  ask  for  a 
tariff  on  lime  except  these  people  from  Maine? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  we  are  interested  a  little  i^ore  than  most  any- 
body else,  because  they  are  our  next-door  neighbors,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Brunswick  and  Canada  both. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  down  into  the  Boston  market? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  they  get  down  into  the  Boston  market,  and  get 
into  the  New  York  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  do  get  into  the  New  York  market? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  great  many  limekilns  nearer  New 
York  than  you  are? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes ;  but  no  lime  quite  so  good  as  ours. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  New  Brunswick  lime  as  good  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Practically. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  not  say  that;  that  might  not  be  true. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  There  are  people  who  live  and  die  who  never 
heard  of  Rockland  lime. 

Mr.  Perry.  Not  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  lime  is  found  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  where  we  sell  it.    That  is  our  best  market. 

Mr.  (triggs.  You  say  they  paid  $2,000,000  for  those  limekihis? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  quarries.  We  have  the  finest  quarries 
in  the  world  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  quarry? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  mean  the  lime  quarries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course,  I  meant  to  include  all  that  with  the  lime- 
kilns.   Were  those  all  worth  $2,000,000  in  cash? 

Mr.  Perry.  AVe  are  trying  to  work  it  out  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  vou  have  not  been  able  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Perry.  No  ;  but  1  say  we  are  going  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  not  worth  that  when  j'ou  got  it  together? 
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Mr.  Pekry.  I  think  it  was.  I  think  it  was  then  and  I  think  it  is 
now, 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  nobody  paid  any  cash  for  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  Every  dollar  of  that  preferred  stock  and  common  stod^ 
was  sold  at  par.  I  nave  five  thousand  of  common  and  five  thousand  of 
preferred. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  pay  cash  for  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  $10,000  of  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Perry.  No  ;  no  bonds.  I  paid  par  for  the  common  and  par  for 
the  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  the  price  of  lime  was  very  low  just  before 
the  corporation  was  organized  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  happened  to  be  that  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  it  got  up  very  mgh  just  directly  afterwards? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  went  up  some;  yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  it  was  very  low  before  that,  and  got  higher 
afterwards.    How  low  was  it  before,  and  how  high  did  it  go? 

Mr.  Perry.  In  1900  the  price  of  lime  in  the  New  York  market 

Mr.  Randell.  I  mean  just  before  this  corporation  was  organized. 

Mr.  Perry.  A  very  low  price — as  low  as  60  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  did  it  go  to  after  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  From  70  cents,  I  beBeve,  to  80. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  went  up  about  33J  per  cent  directly  after  yoa 
organized  this  corporation? 

Mr.  Perry.  Not  directly  after ;  from  that  up  till  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  still  high — at  high -water  mark? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir ;  80  cents. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  If  the  committee  please,  I  would  like  to  say  one 
word :  I  was  one  of  the  original  parties — one  of  the  original  three — 
who  acquired  the  property  of  the  Rockland  Lime  Manufacturers.  I 
want  to  say  that  we  paid  spot  cash  for  every  piece  of  property  that  we 
bought.  There  was  no  man  who  got  a  single  block  oi  that  stock,  com- 
mon or  perferred,  or  one  of  the  bonds,  who  did  not  pay  for  it  in  actual 
cash. 

Mr.  Clark.  Had  you  been  in  the  lime  business  before? 

Mr.  Shepherd.   Yes,  sir;  since  1868. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  put  in  your  property  at  that  time  as  so  much 
cash,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  sold  my  property  for  cash ;  I  had  given  an  option 
to  other  parties  at  $25,000  more  than  I  sold  it  to  this  company  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  sold  this  property  to  yourself,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  was  interested  in  the  company  with  other  people. 
We  paid  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Perry,  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion 
than  that,  and  he  will  say  so,  and  we  paid  him  cash,  and  he  will  say 
the  actual  property  we  turned  over  was  worth  more  than  the  prop- 
erty he  turned  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  this  the  way  you  did  it:  You  determined  you 
would  have  a  corporation;  then  you  went  to  work  and  agreed  what 
your  property  was  worth  in  proportion  to  each  piece  of  property, 
and  then  marked  it  up  so  as  to  make  this  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No ;  I  will  tell  you  how  we  did  it.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  about  the  various  properties.  Parties  had  tried  to  work 
that  out  for  four  years,  consecutively.    They  had  not  succeeded  in 
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^tting  thfe  prices  at  which  they  could  finance  it  We  then  decided 
that  on  a  certain  basis,  by  pajrinff  spot  cash,  we  could  buy  this  prop- 
erty which  was  owned  by  individuals.  The  quarries  were  the  essen- 
tial thing.  We  talk  about  the  kilns,  because  tliat  is  the  producing 
capacity,  but  unless  you  have  the  quarries  you  can  not  make  lime. 
Some  of  those  quarries  we  bou^t  of  outside  parties,  one  in  particu- 
lar, for  which)  we  paid  $165,(XK),  and  it  was  not  very  large.  We 
acquired  a  railroad  down  there.  We  paid  76  per  cent  for  the  stock, 
and  paid  cash,  and  assumed  the  bonded  indebtedness.  That  railroaa 
is  14  miles  long. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  no  new  kilns  up  there? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  have  been  no  new  kilns  discovered  there  in 
niy  day.  The  best  one  we  have  was  opened  in  1817,  according  to 
history. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  all  happens  to  be  on  account  of  geographical  lo- 
cation, does  it  not?  There  is  not  a  square  mile  in  Maine  tnat  is  not 
rock,  is  there? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  largely  the  truth? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  It  is  rock,  yes,  but  certain  kinds  of  rock.  We  are 
talking  about  commercial  limestone. 

Mr.  Clark.  Limestone  rock  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  is  limestone,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  quality  of  limestone. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  how  much  is  this  thing  capitalized  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Two  million  dollars,  and  it  was  all  paid  in  in  cash, 
all  that  was  issued.    There  has  been  about  $1,700,000  issued. 

Mr.  Clark.'  What  dividends  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  not  made  a  single  dividend  except  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  do  with  the  money  you  make? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  not  made  2  per  cent  on  our  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  count  it  as  making  anything  when  you  go 
and  buy  a  new  quarry  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  not  bought  a  new  one  since  we  bought 
Mr.  Perry's. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  say  you  have  not  made  any  money  in  the  lime 
business  since  you  organized  this  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  losing?  You  have  been  running  at  a 
loss? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  made  sufficient  money  to  pay  our  coupons, 
and  we  have  made  some  improvements.  He  told  you  we  made  $48,000 
last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  the  improvements  worth? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  were  obliged  to  put  those  in 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  they  worth  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  problematical. 

Mr.  Cl^vrk.  How  much  did  you  put  into  improvements? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  put  into  improvements,  perhaps,  since  the  com- 
pany has  been  organized,  on  an  average  of  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  has  it  been  organized? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Since  1900. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  $200,000. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Only  $175,000.  You  understand,  we  paid  no  divi- 
deads  on  our  stock,  and  the  stock  has  not  a  market  value  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  all  make  a  living? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  other  business,  some  of  us.  I  do  not  make 
my  living  out  of  the  lime  business,  I  assure  vou. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Tell  us  who  owns  those  bonds. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  They  are  owned  by  savings  banks  and  by  trust  com- 
(wnies. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  disposed  of  those  bonds,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  A  large  proportion  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  To  buy  this  other  property. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  other  property? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  The  $2,000,000  of  stock  was  not  sufficient  funds  to 
acquire  this  property.  We  have  seven  barges  that  cost  us  $60,000 
apiece,  and  a  steel  ocean-going  towboat  that  cost  $70,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  only  put  out  $1,700,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  stock;  yes,  sir.  We  only  issued  what  we 
were  obliged  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  addition  to  that,  you  sold  $2,000,000  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  par? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Some  of  them  were  sold  at  95. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  tell  the  purchasers  what  a  poor  piece  of 
property  it  was  when  you  sold  those  bonds? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  piece  of  property. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Going  to  be? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir.  The  conditions  have  been  such  we  have  not 
been  thus  far  as  successful  as  we  had  hoped,  but  by  closest  economy 
and  by  cutting  off  all  corners  it  is  possible  to  cut  off,  we  hope  to  reach 
the  day  when  we  shall  make  a  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  and 
also  on  the  conimoii,  although  I  do  not  look  really  for  the  common 
stock  to  pay  a  dividend  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  ever  expect  to  see  any  better  years  for  business 
than  1905  and  1900  and  1907? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  They  were  very  good  for  certain  lines  of  business 
but,  unfortunatel}'  for  us,  two  of  those  years  were  extremely  cold,  so 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  market  lime  or  use  it.  Our  bays  and 
harbors  were  practically  all  frozen  over  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  those  years  were  especially  good  for  building 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Not  particularly  for  us  alone;  not  during  extreme 
weather. 

Mr.  Clark.  Theiv  was  a  time  when  the  market  did  not  buy  any  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  you  put  the  i>rice  of  lime  up? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  think  you  would  make  money  during  those 
good  years  we  have. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  AVhen  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending  your  people 
gave  us  a  most  thorough  investigation  and  thought  we  were  entitled 
to  5  cents. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  governed  by  the  Wilson  bill,  as  sure  as  you 
live. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  not  this  organization  of  yours  cut  oflf  competi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No,  sir ;  there  were  46  kilns  besides  ours. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  many  did  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  acquired  82.  There  are  probably  160  others 
now.     Different  parties  own  kilns. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  agree  that  after  the  organization  of  that 
company  the  price  went  up  about  33  per  cent? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No  ;  I  do  not  agree  the  price  w^ent  up. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  Mr.  Perry,  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you, 
in  effect  says  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  He  qualified  it  by  saying  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  said  that  while  you  were  present.  He  is  in  your 
company  now,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  He  is  general  manager.  He  owns  just  a  small 
amount  of  stock,  just  as  he  said.  He  was  not  connected  with  us 
then  at  all.  In  fact,  we  were  in  very  severe  competition.  He  was 
established  in  New  York  and  had  been  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
handling  his  own  products — he  and  his  two  brothers  and  their 
father — and  they  had  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  New  York  trade. 
He  was  handling  it  very  successfully,  and  we  felt  if  we  could  acquire 
his  property  and  secure  his  services  to  take  charge  of  the  New  York 
market  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.  He  took  charge  of  the  New 
York  market  for  us  and  made  good,  and  about  a  year  ago  he  was 
made  general  manager  of  the  company. 

Exhibit  A. 

No\EM«ER  20,  1908. 

Scale  of  toagea  paid  by  Rockland-Rockpori  Lime  Company, 

Ordinary  labor per  day_-  ?1. 75 

Kiln  labor do 1. 875 

Coal  discharging per  hour__  .30 

Barge  stevedoring do .  25 

Kiln  foreman per  day__  2.50 

Quarry  foreman do 2.50 

Quarry  drillman do 2. 00 

Quarry  labor do 2. 00 

Quarry  engineer do 2.  25 


Exhibit  B. 

United  States  Customs  Service, 

Office  of  the  Collector, 
Port  of  HouJton,  i/e.,  Angiist  18,  1908. 
H.  Ij.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  Rockport,  Me. 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  Inquiry  of  the  15th  instant  relative  to  the  amount  of 
lime  imported  into  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1JK)8,  I 
will  state  that  our  statistical  returns  show  the  amount  to  be  2,911,240  pounds, 
approximately  13,233  barrels. 

Respectfully,  W.  l\  Jew  is. 

Special  Deputy  Collector. 
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Exhibit  C. 

United  States  Customs  Service, 

Office  of  the  Cou-ectob, 
Port  of  Bangor,  Me.,  August  18,  1908. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Shepherd,  Rockland,  Me, 

Sib:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  15th  Instant  would  Inform  you  that  4,063,700 
pounds  of  lime  were  Imported  into  this  customs  district  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1908. 

Respectfully,  A.  R,  Day,  Collector. 


EbCHIBIT  D. 

Depabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labob, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington,  August  12,  1908. 
Collectob  of  Customs, 

Belfast,  Me, 
Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  of  the  10th  instant  you  are  Informed  that 
the  Imports  of  lime  from  Canada  Into  customs  districts  of  Maine  during  the 
fiscal  year  1908  were  7,050,940  pounds;  value,  $18,391.    All  of  this  lime  was 
reported  from  the  customs  districts  of  Aroostook  and  Bangor. 
Very  truly, 

J,  N.  Whitney, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau, 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EDWARD  CAEY,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me,  as 
this  is  a  new  subject,  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  brief  resume  of  the 
carbon  situation  to-day  from  an  importer's  standpoint  and  that  of 
the  consumers  of  this  country.  It  only  consists  of  four  pages  of 
typewritten  matter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  paragraph  97? 

The  Chairman.  Paragraph  98. 

Mr.  Cary.  This  has  to  do  with  both  paragraphs  97  and  98,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  often  import  articles  oi  carbon,  as  well  as  carbon 
for  electric  lighting,  specially  provided  for  in  para^aph  98. 

We  are  importers  of  carbon  sticks  for  electric  lighting.  As  the 
committee  is  no  doubt  aware  there  has  been  considerable  litigation 
in  regard  to  these  articles,  not  only  under  the  present  act,  but  under 
the  act  of  1894.  In  the  former  act  they  were  first  assessed  at  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  8G,  but  were  held  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  to  be  properly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as 
unenumerated  articles.  One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  court  for  ex- 
cluding them  from  paragraph  86  was  that  they  were  not  susceptible 
of  decoration.  In  the  present  act  a  special  provision  was  put  in  to 
cover  them  at  the  specific  rate  of  90  cents  a  hundred,  and  this  pro- 
vision has  been  held  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  cover 
not  only  the  regular  lengths  (12  inches),  but  also  double  lengths  by 
similitude. 

^Miile  the  notes  on  tariff  hearings  which  you  have  before  you  give 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  this  specific  rate  as  46.79  per  cent,  we 
desire  to  point  out  that  this  is  entirely  misleading,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  on  the  total  number  of  sticks  imported  and  the  total 
value  of  those  sticks,  the  assumption  being  that  they  are  all  of  the 
same  value.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  carbons  for  electric  lighting  vary 
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greatly  in  price  according  to  their  size  and  the  particular  lamp  for 
which  they  are  designed.  For  instance,  a  carbon  for  electric  light- 
ing to  be  used  in  a  searchlight  is  worth  on  the  other  side  as  high  as 
$23  per  hundred,  on  which  the  duty  would  be  equal  less  than  4  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  while  a  carbon  for  electric  lighting  designed  to  be 
used  in  a  small  arc  lamp  is  worth  on  the  other  side  about  13  cents 
per  hundred,  on  which  the  duty  would  equal  nearly  700  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  yet  both  of  these  articles  under  the  present  tariff  pay  a  duty 
of  90  cents  per  hundred.  Both  of  these  classes  are  imported  by  us. 
The  largest  quantity  imported  are  those  for  the  inclosed  arc  lamp 
(the  kind  you  have  in  all  the  streets  of  Washington,  and  all  the  stores 
where  they  use  arc  lamps  for  lighting).  The  average  price  for  a 
single  length  carbon  of  this  kind  is  about  60  cents  per  hundred,  on 
which  the  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  about  150  per  cent.  We  our- 
selves import  nine  classes  of  carbons,  all  of  which  pay  90  cents  per 
hundred,  and  we  append  hereto  a  table  showing  relative  quantities 
of  each  class  imported  by  us  during  the  past  year  and  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  the  90  cents  per  hundred  rate.  On  all  of  these  classes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last  (A  and  I),  we  have  been  com- 

Selled,  in  order  to  escape  the  prohibitive  rate,  to  import  them  in 
ouble  lengths,  and  under  the  head  of  "  Per  cent  ad  valorem  basis  " 
in  the  appended  table  we  therefore  give  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
90  cents  per  hundred  based  on  the  double  length,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  runs  from  41.4  per  cent  to  297.9  per  cent.  Those  are  based  on 
actual  importations.  In  the  last  column  of  this  table  we  have  ^iven 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  these  carbons  if  imported  in  single 
lengths,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  runs  from  102.5  per  cent  to 
744.7  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  on  class  C,  of  which  we  import  the 
greatest  quantities,  is  158.5  per  cent,  while  class  B,  the  next  largest 
in  quantity  imported  by  us,  is  102.5  per  cent.  Our  factory  is  unable 
to  produce  classes  A  and  I  in  double  lengths,  and  we  have  had  to 
import  these  in  single  lengths,  on  which  we  pay  a  duty  equivalent  to 
23  per  cent  and  321.4  per  cent  ad  valorem,  respectively.  Of  these 
two  classes,  A  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  types  in  use,  being  used  for 
flame  arc  lamps  (those  are  the  big  sunbursts  that  you  see  on  the 
streets),  while  class  I  is  one  of  the  lowest-priced  carbons  made  on 
the  Continent,  but  has  not  been  made  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  for  the  single-length 
carbon  is  more  than  double  the  ad  valorem  rate  for  the  double  car- 
bon. This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  carbon  stick  24  inches  long  is 
worth  considerably  more  than  two  carbon  sticks  of  12  inches  in  length, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  manufacture  the  longer  lengths 
without  warping  and  breakage. 

The  total  number  of  carbons,  as  noted  in  the  table,  is  707,335.  All 
but  25,000  of  these,  however,  were  double  lengths,  so  that  the  number 
stated  represents  a  total  of  single-length  carbons  of  1,389,670. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  a  period  of 
two  years  ago  mari^  more  of  the  expensive  carbons  were,  propor- 
tionately, imported  m  single  lengths  than  are  imported  to-day.  This 
is  another  reason  showing  that  the  estimated  percentage  of  46.79  per 
cent  is  misleading,  since  these  expensive  carbons  reduced  the  average 
ad  valorem  rate. 
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It  is  obvious,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  statement  and  the  ap- 
pended table  that  the  specific  rate  of  90  cents  a  hundred  is  absolutely 
prohibitory  unless  we  resort  to  the  practice  of  having  the  sticks  made 
m  double  lengths,  and  that  even  then  the  rate  on  those  of  which  we 
import  most  (class  C),  being  equivalent  to  63.4  per  cent,  represents 
a  much  higher  duty  than  was  intended  to  be  placed  upon  these  arti- 
cles in  view  of  the  35  per  cent  rate  in  paragraph  97  on  other  articles 
of  carbon.  It  is  further  apparent  that  any  provision  fixing  a  specific 
rate  based  on  number  of  pieces  which  will  take  in  all  classes  of  car- 
bons for  electric  lighting  is  wholly  inequitable,  and  we  therefore 
respectfully  suggest  that  m  the  proposed  tariff  either  an  ad  valorem 
rate  be  fixed  or  a  specific  rate  based  on  some  other  factor  than  num- 
bers of  pieces.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  proposed  change  of  paragraph  97  to  cover  articles  whether 
deemed  susceptible  of  decoration  or  not,  carbons  for  electric  lighting 
would  be  provided  for  under  the  provision  for  "  articles  of  carbon,'^ 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  good  reason  why  these  carbons  should  not 
pay  the  same  duty  as  other  articles  of  carbon.  Such  articles  at  pres- 
ent pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent,  and  we  request  that  what- 
ever duty  may  be  put  upon  such  goods  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  may 
be  applied  to  carbons  for  electric  lighting.  In  view  of  the  under- 
standing that  reduction  is  to  be  made  m  the  rates  of  the  present  tariff 
act,  we  ask  that  the  goods  be  not  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  more  than 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  a  specific  rate  be  desired,  we  suggest  thatrva  very  equitable  rate 
can  be  made  based  on  the  weight,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  manufacture  is  principally  mechanical  and  the  cost  of  production 
is  therefore  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  material  in 
the  article.  In  fact,  the  cost  is  so  regulated  abroad.  Upon  the 
standard  carbons  which  are  principally  m  use  in  this  country  a  spe- 
cific rate  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  25 
per  cent,  and  on  the  more  ejcpensive  carbons  and  the  cheaper  carbons 
this  rate  adjusts  itself  equitebly  to  the  Government,  importer,  and 
the  consumer.  Those  are  the  ones  that  are  used  in  all  your  street 
lamps  all  over  the  country  and  in  all  your  large  stores  for  indoor 
lighting,  the  carbons  having  a  specific  rate  of  1 J  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  worth  6  cents  a  pound,  or  is  it  worth  7^  cents  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  be  about  5  cents  a  pound;  and  on  the  more 
expensive  carbons  and  the  cheaper  carbons  this  rate  adjusts  itself 
equitably  to  the  Government  and  to  the  consumer.  • 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  all  carbons  abroad  is  based  on  the  cubic 
mass.  The  lamps  of  a  country  control  the  type  of  carbons — ^the 
lamps  that  are  m  use.  Those  that  we  use  for  general  purposes  of 
illumination  require  uniform  carbons.  They  are  the  ones  that,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  are  made  more  than  the  others;  and  a 
duty  based  upon  the  weight,  upon  a  certain  specific  basis  or  an  ad 
valorem  basis,  or  a  specific  rate  giving  a  definite  ad  valorem  basis  on 
a  carbon  that  may  constitute  85  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of 
the  country — those  that  are  more  expensive  one  way  and  those  that 
are  cheaper  the  other — adjusts  itself  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture.  The  absolute  table — I  have  given  the  limits  of 
it — is  attached  here,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  special 
interest  to  be  read. 
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(The  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Gary  is  as  follows:) 


■ 

Glass  No. 

LCTifrtha. 

Number 

imported . 

Percent, 

ad  valorem 

basis. 

Ad  valorem 
Iter  cent  if  ci^ 
bons  were  Im- 
parted in 
len$rth»  re- 
quired by  ate 
lamp?  in  tbit 
country. 

A- 

Single—. 

Double... 

do...- 

do 

20,000 

'2:i.o 

•23.t 

B...        _ 

C _ 

I>- _ 

180.195  j             41.4 

3W,740                63.4 

11,660                70.8 

.51,300  ;             76.2 

27,850  '             88.5 

7,000              114.5 

IOCS 

m.t 

E- 

F. _ 

O- 

do 

do...- 

do 

190^ 

•2as.t 

H __.- _ :.„.-. 

do..-. 

Single 

9,600  1           297.9  '                    741.7 
5,000  .            321.4  '                    32l-« 

Total 

707,335 

1 

707, as.**  as  imported  equals  1,889,670  in  normal  lengths  for  use  in  arc  lamps. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Gary,  how  much  of  the  volume  of  these  elec- 
tric-light carbons  is  consumed  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  To  the  best  of  mv  knowledge,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  hundred  million  pieces? 

Mr.  Gary.  Two  hundred  million  pieces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  the  importation  amount  to? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  10  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  is 
importations? 

Mr.  Gary.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  these  carbons  manufactured  by  hand  or  by 
machinery? 

Mr.  Gary.  Practically  entirely  mechanically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  labor  cost  enter  much  into  the  cost  of  thf 
carbon? 

Mr.  Gary.  From  my  knowledge  of  carbon  work,  I  should  say  to  the 
extent  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent — nearer  15  than  20 — but  20  would  be 
the  maximum,  including  all  handling. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  the  labor  cost ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  it  cc^t  you  to  import  these  in 
freight  rates?  What  is  the  freight  that  it  costs  you  to  carry  them 
across  the  ocean  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  from  the  factory  in  France  or  in  Germany, 
depending  on  whether  they  come  in  carloads  or  less  than  carloads, 
would  average  from  45  to  55  cents  for  actual  transportation,  land 
haul  and  ocean  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Forty-five  to  55  cents  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Gary.  Per  hundred  pounds;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  to  pay  that  in  addition  to  the  duty 
before  they  come  in  competition  with  tlie  home  product  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  the  duty  and  the  freight  something 
like  $1.85  a  hundred  ? 
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Mr.  Gary.  A  thousand  carbons,  which  is  our  unit,  will  weigh  about 
145  pounds  packed  for  shipment.  We  allow  in  ordinary  figuring 
150  pounds.  So  your  freight  rate  will  cost  from  60  to  65  cents,  Drink- 
ing $1.50  to  $1.55.  No;  your  rate  is  90  cents  per  hundred,  which  is 
$9  per  thousand.  As  a  hundred  carbons,  jrou  see,  would  only  weigh 
one4enth  of  145  or  155  pounds,  it  is  light  in  proportion  to  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  these  electric-lignt 
carbons  any  greater  than  that  of  the  other  carbons  that  are  named  in 
schedule  97  that  have  a  30  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  import  other  types  of  carbons,  which  were  origi- 
nally under  that  paragraph,  used  for  other  purposes  than  lighting. 
All  lighting  carbons  have  been  entered  for  duty  since  the  decision 
under  paragraph  98.  But  carbon  blocks  used  for  connectors,  or,  as 
we  term  them,  brushes  on  our  dynamos  and  motors  and  electric 
apparatus  and  contacts — all  other  forms  and  shapes  of  carbon  for 
any  electrical  purpose  whatsoever  were  originally  interpreted  as  fall- 
ing under  paragraph  97. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  more  labor  cost  that  ffoes  into  th^e 
electric-lighting  carbons  than  the  other  class  of  carbons  that  are 
imported  at  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  is  less  in  electric-lighting  carbons  than  in  the 
other  types,  especially  of  the  carbon  brushes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  electric-lighting 
carbons  should  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  other  carbons  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  only  is  there  no  reason,  but  at  the  time  this  duty 
was  imposed  the  carbons  that  were  imported  from  Europe,  and  which 
are  still  imported  from  Europe,  were  not  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  carbon  that  is  made  in  this  country  as  good 
a  carbon  as  the  imported  carbon  for  lights? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  carbon  made  in  this 
country — one  known  as  the  open-arc  coke-plated  carbon,  copper- 
plated  carbon,  and  the  other  similar  to  the  continental  carbon,  ordi- 
narily termed  the  high-grade  carbon,  which  the  modern  type  of  lamps 
that  are  generally  in  use  in  our  eastern  cities  require,  and  such  as 
you  have  on  the  streets  of  Washington.  So  there  are  two  distinct 
types. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  best  type  here  is  about  equal  to  the  type  that 
is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  other  is  an  inferior  article? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  other,  in  quality,  is  inferior  carbon,  suitable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  manufactured  and  always  has  been  manu- 
lactured. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  these 
carbons  for  electric  lighting  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  manufacture  of  all  of  our 
lighting  carbons  in  this  countrv  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Garbon  Gompany  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  National  Garbon  Gompany  of  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  controls  the  entire  American  product? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  far  as  I  am  aware ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  They,  then,  have  a  monopoly  of  the  electric  carbon 
business — ^that  is,  for  electric  lighting? 

Mr.  Gary.  So  far  as  my  best  knowledge  extends,  they  have — the 
domestic  manufacture. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  they  an  evolution  of  the  old  Brush  Company? 

Mr.  Cart.  Well,  no.  The  Brush  Company y  in  the  days  when  I  was 
in  manufacture,  Mr.  Cockran,  were  makers  of  arc  lamps  and  arc- 
lamp  apparatus,  and  also  made  carbons,  as  Mr.  Brush  controlled  the 
product  for  plating  carbons  in  the  beginning.  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  whether  their  factory  descended  to  the  present  company  in 
Cleveland  or  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  these  carbons 
per  hundred  in  this  country,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Cary.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  high-grade  carbons, 
similar  to  those  that  we  import,  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
80  to  90  cents  per  hundred  to  manufacture. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eighty  or  90  cents.  What  do  you  pay  for  those 
carbons  abroad? 

Mr.  Cary.  About  $0  to  80  cents  per  hundred  pieces  will  take  in 
practically  85  per  cent  of  our  total  importations.  The  others  are  spe- 
cial carbons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  pay  from  60  to  80  cents? 

Mr.  Cary.  From  60  to  80  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  much  freight  do  you  pay  ?  You  stated 
it  a  while  ago ;  but  how  much  does  the  freight  amount  to  per  hundred 
pieces? 

Mr.  Cary.  Per  hundred  pieces?  It  would  be  one-tenth;  about  6 
to  7  cents  per  hundred  pieces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  do  you  pajr  any  marine  insurance? 

Mr.  Cary.  That  is  almost  negligible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  loss  from  breakage? 

Mr.  Cary.  In  the  condition  in  which  we  import  them  at  the  present 
time — ^not  in  single  lengths,  not  in  the  normal  condition,  but  in  the 
condition  in  which  we  have  to  import  them  in  order  to  have  a  price 
at  which  we  can  sell  at  all — there  is  considerable  breakage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  docs  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Cary.  It  will  amount,  with  us,  to  an  average  of  7  to  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seven  or  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  taking  the  American  carbon  to  average  85 
cents  and  the  imported  carbon  to  average  70  cents,  and  abroad  you 
add  15  cents  for  breakage  and  freight,  that  brings  them  to  85  cents, 
which  would  make  the  cost  of  the  American  carbon  in  New  York 
and  of  the  imported  carbon  about  the  same  without  the  duty,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Cary.  On  that  basis  of  figuring;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  duty  amounts,  in  reality,  the  way  you 
import  them,  to  about  45  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Cary.  About  45  cents  a  hundred;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  this  company,  then,  has  the  protection  of  45 
cents  a  hundred  on  an  article  on  which  the  labor  cost  is  only  20  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  over  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Not  over  20  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  makes  the  labor  cost  an  average  of 
about  16  to  20  cents  in  the  carbon  and  a  protective  rate  of  about  45 
cents  per  hundred  carbons  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  Ghairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  You  import  these 
carbons  double  length,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do ;  yes.  Sir ;  where  possible. 

The  Ghairman.  And  tnen  cut  them  in  two  in  order  to  use  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghairman.  For  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  of  so  much 
on  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghairman.  So  that  you  get  them  in  at  half  the  rate  which  was 
originally  fixed? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do. 

The  Ghairman.  And  the  rate  was  fixed  after  a  full  hearing  of  the 
people  who  imported  and  the  people  who  wanted  to  manufacture 
them,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  no  reports  of  any  hearings  in  the  reports  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Gommittee  of  1897. 

The  Chairman.  The  government  report  would  show  about  20  cents 
a  hundred  valuation  of  imported  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  would  double^  as  they  double  the  lengths. 

The  Ghairman.  Twenty  cents  per  hundred  for  the  double  lengths? 

Mr.  Gary.  Because  in  the  statistics  they  call  each  piece  a  carbon. 

The  Ghairman.  That  is  the  way  you  get  your  40  cents — ^by  reduc- 
ing them  back  to  honest  figures,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that,  Mr.  Ghairman. 

The  Ghairman.  The  government  reports  show  that  they  are  im- 
porated  at  20  cents  a  hundred  for  the  double  lengths.  That  would  be 
10  cents  a  hundred  for  a  single  carbon,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir.  The  government  reports  must  show  the  mini- 
mum of  45  cents,  because  the  duty  is  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces,  Mr. 
Ghairman.  The  government  statistics  which  are  before  you  show  that 
in  1897  the  absolute  duty,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when 
imported,  was  46tVo  P^r  cent.  That  is  the  statistical  report.  The 
specific  rate  upon  the  total  pieces  gave  an  ad  valorem  equivalent 

of  46,VTr. 

The  Ghairman.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  cost  of  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  abroad ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Ghairman.  You  do  not  manufacture,  yourself? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  the  carbons.  They  are  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Ghairman.  Does  not  Brush  manufacture  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Brush  Gompany  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gary.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them,  I  should  say,  are  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

The  Ghairman.  Where  are  they  manufactured? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  various  places.  Cleveland  is  the  largest  factory,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware ;  then  Lancaster 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  principal  market  is  700  miles  from  Cleve- 
land? 

Mr.  Cary.  Oh,  the  market  extends  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  the  average  is  several  hundred 
miles  from  Cleveland,  and  the  freight  rates  by  railroad  would  be  as 
much  from  Cleveland  to  the  market  as  they  are  from  Europe  to  the 
market,  would  thev  not? 

Mr.  Cart.  No  ;  because  we  pay  our  freight  rate  before  we  enter  the 
market.  They  are  in  the  market,  if  you  are  speaking  of  freight  rates 
in  that  connection. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  does  that  make?  They  have  to 
be  transported  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  where  they  are 
used,  have  thev  not? 

Mr.  Cary.   x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  has  got  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Cary.  Very  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  for  the  American  product  is  more 
than  the  freight  for  the  European  product^  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cary.  No,  sir.  We  pay  the  same  freight  as  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturers if  we  ship  to  a  given  point.  We  repay  the  land  haul  from 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  a  large  market  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Cary.  We  could  stand  a  much  larger  one.  Our  worthy  do- 
mestic competitors  have  the  New  York  market,  principally. 

The  Chairbian.  Where  do  you  sell  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Wherever  we  have  the  opportunity.  We  do  sell  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  We  sell  comparatively  very  little 
in  New  York. 

The  CHAHtaiAN.  Then  you  do  sell  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Cary.  From  New  York,  yes,  sir;  and  partially,  to  a  limited 
extent,  at  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Cary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  ship  them  all  to  New  York  from 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Cary.  We  have  to  remanufacture  them,  practically — that  is, 
break  them  in  two.  We  can  not  import  them  in  condition  to  be  used, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  have  to  cut  them  in  two? 

Mr.  Cary.  We  have  to  unpack  them  and  cut  them  in  two. 

The  Chairman.  And  point  them? 

Mr.  Cary.  No,  they  are  pointed  on  either  end.  We  just  cut  them 
in  two. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Cary.  And  repack  them,  and  then  ship  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  little  fairer  to  have 
the  law  fixed  so  that  they  would  be  imported  in  the  proper  length, 
and  not  have  you  have  the  trouble  of  cutting  them  in  two  ? 

Mr.  Cary.  Most  decidedly.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  either 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  Congress  ever  intended  to  shut 
ns  out  of  the  market  at  all  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  rather  unnecessary  expense  for  the 
American  consumer  to  pay,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Decidedly.  Mr.  rReisinger,  who  will  follow  me,  will  tell 
you  something  about  that  from  his  own  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  figures. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  increase  in  the  selling  price  since  the  tariff  of  1897 
went  into  force 

The  Ghairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  different  items,  and 
file  them  with  the  stenographer  between  now  and  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, showing  the  labor  cost  and  the  various  items  of  cost  of  the  article 
abroad,  laid  down  in  the  port  of  New  York.  Show  me  the  various 
items.     Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  With  pleasure. 

The  Ghairman.  All  right;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  You  said  that  about  10  per  cent  of  these  carbons 
were  imported? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  Gan  you  explain  the  importation  of  that  amount? 
Is  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  carbon  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  only  carbon  that  has  ever  been  imported  from 
Europe  was  the  so-called  "  inclosed  arc-light  carbon."  The  other  type 
of  carbon  that  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  to-day,  but  in 
larger  quantities  before  our  present  type  of  lamp  came  into  use,  and 
such  as  the  Brush  Gompany  always  manufactured  has  never  been  im- 
ported, because  it  has  never  been  manufactured  abroad. 

Mr.  Gockran.  So  that  there  is  practically  no  foreign  competition 
at  all  for  about  90  per  cent  of  these  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  Of  the  200,000,000  I  should  say  that  possibly  a 
maximum  of  50,000,000  are  of  the  type  that  are  manufactured  in 
Europe,  of  which  possibly  the  importers  control  20  per  cent,  which  is 
10  per  cent  of  the  total,  allowing  150,000,000  for  the  open  arc  and 
50,000,000  for  the  inclosed  arc. 

Mr.  Gockran.  So  that  the  largest  quantity  of  these  carbons  are 
manufactured  in  this  country  practically  without  competition  from 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Absolutely. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HUGO  EEISINGEE,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Retsinoer.  Mr.  Ghairman  and  gentlemen,  my  friend  Mr. 
Gary  put  the  matter  so  intelligently  before  you  that  I  can  be  very 
brief  on  this  question. 

It  was  not  my  desire  to  air  my  views  each  ten  years  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  come  before  you,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  show  that  the  excessive  duty  placed 
on  electric-light  carbons  works  a  hardship  on  the  consumer,  as  since 
the  Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect  the  prices  on  this  most  necessary 
article  advanced  more  than  50  per  cent— ^700  per  cent. 

The  only  one  to  benefit  by  tnis  exorbitant  rate  of  duty  of  $9  per 
1,000  is  the  so-called  "  carbon  trust,"  the  National  Garbon  Gompany, 
of  Gleveland,  who  could  easily  sell  their  carbons  at  half  their  pres- 
ent prices  and  still  make  enough  to  pay  dividends  on  their  actual  in- 
vestment. I  don't  mean  $5,500,000  watered  stock,  but  their  actual 
investment  of  $4,500,000.  As  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  beneficent  pro- 
tection accorded  them,  I  understand  they  are  able  to  pay  7  per  cent 
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on  preferred  and  6  per  cent  on  common  stock.  This  includes,  of 
course,  dividends  on  watered  stock,  as  stated  above. 

The  National  Carbon  Company  controls  all  the  carbon  factories 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  in  1897,  and  I  believe  that 
through  the  influence  of  its  officers  at  that  time  the  prohibitive  rate 
of  $9  per  1,000  on  carbons  was  passed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  protested  strongly  against  it;  because  I  saw  that  the  consumer 
would  ultimately  be  compelled  to  bear  this  burden.  And  considering 
the  vast  importance  of  the  electrical  industry  (and  now  I  refer  es- 
pecially to  electric  arc  lighting)  it  must  be  considered  that  placing 
such  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty,  $9  per  1,000  (which  figures  about 
from  50  to  700  per  cent),  on  the  most  important  accessory  to  arc 
noting  is  actually  ridiculous. 

Now,  when  vou  consider  that  a  one-half  by  12  inch  solid  carbon  for 
inclosed  long-burning  arc  lamps  can  be  made  by  the  National  Carbon 
Company  for  $10  per  1,000,  which  carbon  is  sold  by  them  for  $24  per 
1,000  you  will  readily  see  to  what  extent  they  are  protected. 

The  carbon  trust  is  getting  at  present  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
whole  business,  while  we  are  getting  the  balance.  The  balance  of  10 
I>er  cent  is  divided  between  four  importers,  of  which  I  may  say  I 
get  the  lion's  share.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Cary,  that 
the  carbon  trust  is  making  a  high-grade  carbon,  just  as  good  as  mine 
is.  I  think  it  is  inferior,  but  if  they  were  not  protected  by  that  high 
duty  I  think  they  would  make  a  better  article.  But  they  always 
remain  from  two  to  four  dollars  below  our  prices,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  need  a  better  article.  The  man  is  satisfied  when  he  can 
buy  so  much  cheaper.  But  still,  they  make  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them. 

Now,  if  the  duty  were  lowered  to  a  reasonable  basis  you  will  see, 
gentlemen,  that  the  poor  carbon  trust  will  not  suffer  one  iota.  And 
if  this  is  done  I  will  guarantee  that  my  prices  will  be  lowered  accord- 
ingly, and  the  consumers  will  reap  the  benefit  to  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars.  For  just  as  soon  as  my  prices  are  lowered  the 
National  Carbon  Company  will  do  likewise ;  because  it  is  their  policy 
to  keep  their  prices  just  enough  under  mine  to  enable  them  to  get 
80  per  cent  of  the  business  at  fancy  prices. 

The  other  20  per  cent  is  divided  among  the  various  importers  of 
carbons  and  most  of  this  20  per  cent  is  tor  special  carbons  of  very 
fine  grade  for  use  in  projectors,  moving-picture  machines,  etc. — car- 
bons which  the  trust  can  not  make. 

The  above  refers  to  so-called  high-grade  carbons,  as  they  are  known 
to  the  trade,  and  I  have  explained  to  3'ou  how  the  exorbitant  duty 
even  on  the  better  grades  works  hardship  on  the  consumer. 

Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  lower  grades  of  carbons — 
carbons  which  cost,  I  believe,  from  $4  to  $7  per  thousand  to  manufac- 
ture— ^\'ou  will  readily  see  that  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  im- 
port tliem.  The  lower  grades  we  can  ngt  import  at  all.  They  are  ab- 
solutely excluded. 

Now,  I  wish  to  explain  to  vou  one  of  the  actions  of  the  carbon  trust. 
Knowing  they  have  absolutely  no  competition  on  these  low-grade  car- 
bons (as  I  stated  before,  they  control  every  factory;  some  independ- 
ent carbon  works  were  built  after  the  organization  of  the  National 
Carbon  Company,  a  few  of  which  I  can  mention:  The  Consumers' 
Carbon  Company,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio;  Dickey-Sutton  Carbon  Com- 
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pany,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio;  the  United  States  Carl>on  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  and  others;  all  of  them  have  since  passed  into  the  control 
of  the  National  Carbon  Company),  where  a  central  station,  say,  uses 
both  kinds,  low  grade  and  hi^  grade,  the  trust  will  say :  "  We  must 
have  your  contract  for  both ;  otherwise  you  will  have  to  pay  so  much 
more  for  our  low-grade  carbons."  And,  naturally,  as  the  low-grade 
carbons  are  used  in  open  arc  lamps,  using  a  pair  of  carbons  every 
night,  and  the  high-grade  carbons  in  inclosed  arc  lamps,  burning  on 
an  average  of  one  hundred  hours  per  pair  of  carbons,  you  will  see 
that  a  plant  for  an  equal  number  of  lamps  using  both  kinds  consumes 
proportionally  more  low-grade  carbons,  and  an  advance  in  price  on 
these  means  quite  an  item. 

In  other  words,  the  carbon  trust  tells  the  people :  "  You  want  to 
buy  high-grade  imi)orted  carbon,  do  you  ?  Well,  if  you  do,  you  will 
have  to  pay  us  a  higher  price  for  the  low  grades."'  Then  they  are 
absolutely  compelled  to  buy  both  of  them,  and  therefore  they  get  the 
whole  trade. 

Fortunately,  not  all  central  stations  use  both  kinds  of  carbons,  for 
if  they  did  they  would  pay  dearly  for  carbons. 

Now,  a  few  words  for  other  carbon  products,  such  as  carbons  for 
dry  batteries,  carbon  brushes,  etc.  The  National  Carbon  Company 
controls  the  sale  of  all  these  products  because  of  the  high  protective 
duty. 

Take,  for  instance,  carbons  for  dry  batteries.  These  are  compara- 
tively cheap  to  manufacture,  as  the  material  in  them  is  of  the  cheap- 
est, and  they  do  not  need  much  care  in  manufacturing.  The  duty  on 
these  carbons  is  35  per  cent,  which  makes  the  importation  prohibitive, 
as  the  manufacturers  of  drv  batteries  can  not  aflford  to  pay  for  the 
imported  carbons,  and  are  therefore  driven  right  into  the  arms  of  the 
National  Carbon  Company — ^that  is  the  trust — and  for  your  informa- 
tion I  wish  to  say  that  the  carbon  trust  is  also  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  dry  batteries  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 

So  here  you  have  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  lot  of  manufacturers 
being  compelled  to  buy  some  of  their  most  important  supplies  from 
their  most  hated  rival.  How  easy  is  it,  then,  for  the  National  Carbon 
Company  to  withhold  deliveries  of  battery  carbons  to  a  competitor 
when  that  competitor  has  large  important  deliveries  to  make,  or  to 
charge  such  a  price  for  battery  carbons  that  the  manufacturer  can 
not  make  any  profit;  as  you  majr  be  sure  that  the  carbon  trust 
knows  perfectly  well  what  it  costs  its  competitors  to  make  dry  bat- 
teries, and  under  these  circumstances  is  in  position  of  getting  the  bulk 
of  the  business,  and  making  a  profit  not  alone  on  their  own  batter- 
ies but  on  every  battery  sold  by  their  competitors. 

In  carbon  brushes  the  trust  likewise  controls  the  situation,  owing  to 
the  ample  tariff  protection  given  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  claim  that  if  the  tariff  on  all  carbon  products  for 
electrical  purposes  be  revised  to  a  reasonable  basis  the  consumer  will 
obtain  the  benefit  and  will  be  able  to  buy  his  carbon  supplies  at 
much  cheaper  prices,  thereby  enabling  the  central  stations,  isolated 
electric- light  plants,  etc.,  to  produce  cheaper  light,  and  enable  the 
manufacturer  of  dry  batteries,  electrical  novelties,  etc.,  to  successfully 
compete  with  their  strongest  competitor,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  I  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  your  earnest  consideration 
to  this  matter. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  carbon  trust  asks  $24  a  thousand 
for  these  carbons,  and  make  them  at  less  than  $10? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Their  average  price  is  $24  per  thousand.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  at  the  bottom  or  the  matter.  I  have  seen  prices  as 
high  as  $28,  and  I  have  seen  prices  as  low  as  $20;  according,  probably, 
to  their  consumption. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  does  one  of  these  carbons  bum  in  an 
electric  light? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  It  varies;  say  about  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  hundred  and  twenty  hours;  that  is  about 
five  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  of  these  carbons  will  a  town  of 
100,000  people  use  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  It  is  according  to  the  lamps  they  use.  Some  use 
more  gas  and  some  use  more  arc  lamps,  and  others  use  incandescent 
lamps.    That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  way  of  estimating  what  the  cost  is 
to  the  public  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  That  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly ;  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  more  than  half  of  the  stock  of  this 
National  Carbon  Company  is  water? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  That  is  what  I  understand — ^the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  has  absolute  control  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Absolute  control. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  making 
these  carbons? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  think  the  carbons  cost  about  $10  a  thousand,  and 
I  think  they  do  not  cost  more  here  than  they  cost  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  labor? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  About  20  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

!Mr.  Underwood.  About  20  per  cent  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  But  you  must  not  forget  that  the  labor  is,  of  course, 
cheaper  in  Europe,  especially  in  our  factory,  where  low-class  peasants 
are  doing  this  common  work.  It  is  not  skilled  work  at  all.  But 
that  man  only  makes  half  of  what  an  intelligent  American  workman 
makes;  so,  really,  the  higher  cost  of  an  American  workman  is  equal- 
ized by  hi!=#better  work. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  work  is  mostly  done  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  all  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Randeli^.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question ;  I  will  be  through 
in  a  minute.  You  were  in  the  business  in  1897,  were  you  not,  when 
the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randelx*.  AVhat  was  the  price  of  the  sort  of  carbon  that  you 
sell  before  that  bill  went  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  have  here,  for  instance,  a  carbon  seven-sixteenths 
by  7i;  we  sold  that  for  $11.70. 
*  Mr.  Randell.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Per  thousand? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  AVIiat  was  the  tariff  on  that  then? 
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Mr.  Reisinger.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  and  now  we  must 
sell  it  for  $20. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  tariff  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Nine  dollars  per  thousand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  how  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  It  is  very  hard  to  figure.  It  is  all  the  way  from 
50  per  cent  to  700  per  cent.  Some  carbons,  as  Mr.  Gary  says,  we 
import  in  double  lengths,  in  order  to  bring  them  down  from  90  to 
45  cents  per  hundred.  But  there  are  lots  of  the  carbons  that  we  can 
not  make  in  double  lengths.    It  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  want  to  get  is  the  price  that  this  stuflf 
brought  before  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect,  and  what  effect,  if 
anything,  that  bill  had  upon  it,  or  what  it  brought  in  the  market 
after  that.    That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  have  ^ven  it  to  you  right  here.  For  instance^ 
if  you  take  one  carbon  selling  for  $11.70  at  the  time  before  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  went  into  effect,  we  are  selling  it  now  for  $20. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  was  this  trust  that  you  are  speaking  about 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  In  1897,  on  the  strength  of  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  per  cent  increase  was  there  mside  of  a 
year  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer?  Within  a  year  from  the  time  that 
trust  was  organized,  what  per  cent,  if  any,  was  the  raise  in  the  value 
and  in  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  The  difference  of  the  duty — exactly  the  difference 
\  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  We  paid  30  per  cent  duty  then. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand ;  and  what  was  the  price  per  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Within  a  year  after  that  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  Twenty' dollars? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  nearly  double  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  double. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  that  been  maintained  ever  since?       • 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  monopoly  has  been  maintained  ever  since? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  result  in  reference  to  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  may  add  that  the  trust  tried  very  hard  to  prevent 
us  from  importing  double  sticks.  I  am  the  oldest  importer  in  the 
business,  and  when  I  first  started  importing  double  lengths  the  trust 
came  and  said :  "  That  is  not  meant ;  you  can  not  import  double 
lengths."  "Why?  "  "Because  we  meant  only  that  you  should  im- 
port single  lengths."  I  had  a  suit,  and  the  suit  was  decided  in  my 
favor ;  and  from  that  time  I  have  been  able  to  import  double  lengths, 
but  they  tried  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off  what  per  cent  would  that 
increase  the  imports  into  this  country,  in  your  opinion? 
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Mr.  Reisinoer.  I  suppose  we  would  have  a  fair  division  in  the 
market  between  the  trust  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Rai^dell.  In  reference  to  the  high-grade  carbons? 

Mr.  Reisixger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  could  be  done  in  this  matter  in  reference  to 
giving  relief  for  the  lower-grade  carbons,  making  competition  there? 

Mr.  Reisinoer.  As  to  the  lower  grades,  we  could  not  import  them 
under  any  circumstances.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  they  were 
free  of  duty. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  S.  CBIDEB,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  BEFBE- 
SENTINO  THE  NATIONAL  CABBON  COMFANT. 

Mr.  CRroER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at 
the  meeting  this  afternoon  a  difference  of  opinion  was  observed  be- 
tween the  importers  and  jobbers  who  handle  both  imported  and  do- 
mestic earthenware  china ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
points  of  view  of  the  importer  who  nandles  only  foreign  goods  and 
the  domestic  manufacturer  should  be  still  farther  apart. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  to  stay  as  it  is.  Mr.  AVitne-ss? 
Liet  us  get  at  what  vou  want. 

Mr.  Crider.  I  will  give  to  you  very  succinctly,  in  a  few  words,  prac- 
tically what  we  want,  sir. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  that  portion  of  paragraph  98  reading 
"  Carbons  for  electric  lighting,  90  cents  per  hundred  "  be  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  word  "  feet,"  so  tnat  it  will  read  "  Carbons 
for  electric  lighting,  90  cents  per  hundred  feet." 

These  carbons,  commonly  called  "  high  grade,"  are  used  in  various 
types  of  arc  lamps  for  street  and  interior  lighting,  the  principal 
length  being  12  inches,  and  about  99  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
used  are  from  9J  inches  to  12  inches  long.  Prior  to  1897  these  car- 
bons were  imported  ^nljr  in  the  commercial  lengths  in  which  they 
were  used  for  electric  lighting. 

When  the  present  tariff  was  being  considered  an  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Quay  provided  for  a  duty  of  $10  per  1,000  on 
carbons  for  electric  lighting,  12  inches  or  less  in  length.  In  the  joint 
conference  the  day  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  this  was  changed 
to  90  cents  per  100,  out  in  some  way  the  important  words  restrictmg 
these  carbons  to  commercial  sizes  were  omitted. 

Advantage  of  this  was  immediately  taken  by  the  importers  and 
several  lots  of  carbons  were  imported  in  24,  28^,  30,  and  36  inch 
lengths,  being  multiples  of  the  9^,  10,  and  12  inch  commercial  lengths 
in  which  they  are  sold  to  consumers.  By  direction  of  the  Treasury 
Department  carbon  sticks  36  inches  in  length  were  assessed  as  3  car- 
bons. This  assessment  was  protested  by  the  importers,  who,  while 
admitting  the  ultimate  use  of  these  sticks  to  be  carbons,  for  electric 
lighting,  claimed  that  they  were  either  dutiable  under  paragraph  98 
at  90  cents  per  100  pieces  regardless  of  the  length  in  which  imported, 
or  at  35  per  cent  aa  valorem  as  articles  composed  chiefly  of  carbon, 
under  paragraph  97,  which  reads: 

Articles  and  wares  composed  whoHy  or  In  chief  value  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substances  or  carbon,  not  si>ec!ally  provided  for  In  this  act.  if  nc»t  decorate<l  In 
any  manner,  35  i)er  cent  ad  valorem :  if  decorated,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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After  hearing  on  the  protest  of  R.  F.  Downing  &  Co.  the  United 
States  general  appraisers  at  New  York  held,  on  November  7,  1901 — 

That  they  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  98  of  said  act,  by  virtue  of  the 
similitude  clause,  as  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per 
hundred. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  reversed  the  decision  of  the  general  appraisers  and  held  that 
they  are  properly  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
97,  and  this  was  upheld  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  April  2,  1906,  reversed 
the  decisions  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  circuit  court,  with 
directions  to  sustain  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

The  number  of  electric-light  carbons  imported  in  long  lengths  has 
steadily  increased  from  the  ''  test "  shipments  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1897  until  at  the  present  time  we  believe  practi- 
cally all  of  them  are  brought  in  in  lengths  from  24  to  36  inches  and 
a  duty  of  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces  is  paid,  when  it  was  manifestly 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  have  that  duty  apply  on  electric-light 
carbons  as  they  were  then  and  stiU  are  used  commercially,  more  than 
99^  per  cent  being  12  inches  or  less  in  length. 

As  a  result  of  the  omission  of  length  from  the  present  tariff  the 
Government  has  been  defrauded  of  some  of  the  revenue  it  should  have 
had,  and  your  petitioner,  a  large  manufacturer  of  carbons  for  elec- 
tric lighting  and  other  purposes,  has  not  been  able  to  secure  its  share 
of  the  business  in  this  commodity  in  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  arc  lamps  requiring  these  "  high-grade  "  carbons  has  increased 
practically  100  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years,  but  the  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  the  value  of  electric- 
light  carbons  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908, 
was  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  year  1903,  the  actual  increase 
being  217  per  cent,  whereas  your  petitioner  has  been  able  to  increase 
this  oranch  of  its  business  only  27  per  cent  during  the  same  period, 
and  said  reports  further  show  that,  while  the* declared  value  of  car- 
bons imported  in  1908  increased  217  per  cent,  the  duty  paid  increased 
only  37  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pieces  increased 
only  a  like  percentage,  thereby  proving  the  increasing  importation 
in  long  lengths.  Such  importation  obviously  presents  opportunity 
for  undervaluation,  as  there  is  no  established  market  for  such  car- 
bons by  which  prices  can  be  checked,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
increase  in  value  of  the  carbons  imported  is  actually  more  than  the 
217  per  cent  above  stated. 

The  protection  by  restriction  to  commercial  lengths,  as  requested,  is 
necessary  because  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  and 
raw  materials  in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  France  and  Germany,  in  which  coimtries  most  of  the  im- 
ported electric-light  carbons  are  made. 

LABOR. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  stages  these  carbons  pass  through  dur- 
ing the  manufacturing  process  and  the  care  which  must  be  exercised 
to  keep  out  impurities  and  in  sorting  and  gauging  them,  labor  con- 
stitutes about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture.  The  wages 
paid  in  this  countrj'  are  about  200  per  cent  more  than  for  similar  work 
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in  Germany  and  France,  the  average  wage  per  day,  according  to  our 
information,  being  as  follows : 


United 
States. 


Foreign. 


Skiltod  labor 

trnskllled  labor 


$2.40 
l.es 


10.80 


RAW  MATEBIAL. 


The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "  high-grade  "  car- 
bons are  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cost  here  is  much 
higher  than  that  abroad,  a  comparison  of  the  ingredients  compris- 
ing 99  per  cent  of  the  total  being,  as  near  as  we  are  able  to  ascertam — 


I#axnpblack .per  pound. 

Carbon  pitch per  ton. 

Goal  tar per  barrel.. 


United 
States. 


10.04 
20.00 
8.60 


Foreign. 


$0.02 
9.00 
1.85 


These  exhibits  present  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  ample 
protection  to  the  domestic  manufacture  of  "  high-grade  "  carbons, 
and  we  trust  you  will  decide  to  amend  that  portion  of  paragraph  98 
which  relates  to  electric-light  carbons  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
*'  feet,"  so  that  it  will  read  "  Carbons  for  electric  lighting,  90  cents 
per  hundred  feet,"  and  thereby  prevent  the  evasion  which  has  devel- 
oped under  the  existing  act. 

Under  paragraph  97  imported  carbon  brushes,  carbon  electrodes, 
and  carbon  specialties  for  telephone  and  other  uses  are  assessed  as 
articles  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  carbon,  paying  a  duty  of  35 
jDer  cent.  On  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  such  carbons,  a  spe- 
cific dutv,  based  on  either  nuinber  or  weight,  would  not  be  practical, 
but  we  believe  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent  is  entirely 
inadequate,  and  recommend  that  this  be  increased  to  at  least  45 

Eer  cent.     No  statistics  covering  these  forms  of  carbon  are  published 
y  the  Government,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  but  \ve  canvass  all  of 
the  consumers  of  such  carbons  and  know  that  the  importations  are 
increasing,  particularlv  in  the  case  of  carbon  brushes. 
(Mr.  Criaer  also  submitted  the  following  letter:) 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  tiie  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  28, 1897. 
Collector  of  Customs, 

New  York,  N,  Y. 
Sir  :  The  appraiser  at  your  port  calls  the  attention  of  this  depart- 
ment to  the  fact  that  manufactures  of  carbon  electric  lighting  are 
imi>orted  at  your  port  in  lengths  from  32  to  40  inches,  and  are  clamied 
by  importers  to  be  entitled  to  entry  under  paragraph  98  of  the  act  of 
July  24, 1897,  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  hundred  as  carbons. 
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The  appraiser  states  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff 
act  carbons  for  electric  lighting  were  exdusivdy  imported  in  lengths 
from  7  to  12  inches,  and  that  the  present  importation  in  lengths  from 
32  to  40  inches  is  purposely  designed  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties 
which  the  act  contemplated. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated,  and  in  order  to  reach  an  authoritative 
decision  on  the  subject,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  classify  such  car- 
bons at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  hundred,  according  to  the  commercial 
length  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of 
July  24,  1897,  so  that  sticks  of  carbon  36  inches  in  length  would  be 
chargeable  with  duty  as  consisting  of  three  carbons  of  12  inches 
each,  and  other  lengths  in  proportion. 

Eespectfully,  yours,  W.  B.  How^ell, 

J.  M.  C. 

Assistant  Secretary, 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Gary  said  about  the  weight 
question,  as  to  applying  a  specific  duty  of  25  per  cent  for  weight.  Do 
you  think  a  specific  duty  ot  that  kind  could  be  applied  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  hardlv  think  it  feasible? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wny  ?  Oh,  you  have  not  finished  your  statement. 
I  thought  you  had. 

Mr.  CRmER.  I  was  going  to  answer  that  further.  He  referred  to  a 
thousand  half-inch  by  twelve  carbons  weighing  145  pounds.  That  is 
the  weight  of  the  carbons  in  the  package.  There  is  no  duty  on  the 
package.  The  duty  is  on  the  carbons  alone.  They  weigh  115  pounds. 
So,  with  his  suggested  tariff  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  I  hardly  see  how 
he  would  figure  that  to  be  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  According 
to  my  calculations  it  would  be  very  much  nearer  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Outside  of  the  percentage  (which  the  committee 
can  figure  if  it  concludes  to  fix  it  that  way),  what  do  you  say  of  the 
process  of  adopting  a  specific  rate  of  weight  instead  of  maidng  an 
ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Crider.  Since  the  length  is  so  nearlv  uniform,  the  average 
being,  perhaps,  11  inches,  I  think  the  lengtn  presents  a  very  much 
better  basis;  because  as  the  size  of  carbon — ^the  diameter — increases^ 
the  actual  cost  per  pound  of  producing  it  is  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  not  some  of  these  very  large  carbons  and 
some  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  Yes;  but  the  percentage  of  those  large  carbons  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.    It  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  about  the  smaller  ones? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  small  ones? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crider.  I  should  say  there  is  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  that  is  under  9^  inches  in  length. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  business  in  this  country 
in  the  sale  of  carbons  of  this  kind,  electric-lighting  carbons? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  sale  in  this  country  of  the  common  grade  of  car- 
bon, which  is  made  from  petroleum  coke  (a  raw  material  that  we  do 
jiot  have  at  a  reasonableprice  abroad),  is,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
about  forty  millions.  We  had  thought  that  tlie  high-grade  carbon 
was  also  about  forty  millions,  but  the  importers  have  testified  to  that 
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being  about  fifty  millions.  We  know  that  we  sell  only  about  twenty 
millions  of  that  high-grade  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  other  manufacturer  in  this  country 
that  manufactures  these  high-grade  carbons  except  the  company  that 
you  represent? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  manufacturer  of  the  high- 
grade  arc-lighting  carbon  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  a  monopoly  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, therefore? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  Practically  of  that,  because  we  are  the  only  concern 
that  has  been  able  to  make  it.  There  are  a  number  of  other  carbon 
manufacturers,  but  they  do  not  make  the  electric-lighting  carbon. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  here  to-night  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  in  the  organization  of  your  company  only  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  capital  was  actual  cash  and  the  rest  was  water.  How 
was  your  company  organized? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  The  company  was  not  organized  until  January  16, 
1899,  instead  of  1897,  as  has  been  testified.  I  was  not  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  new  company,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  just  how 
much  real  value  there  was  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock  and 
bonds? 

Mr.  CRmER.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  $4,500,000  preferred 
stock  and  $5,500,000  common  stock ;  no  bonds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  CRmER.  Ten  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  interest  do  you  pay  on  it? 

Mr.  CRmER.  We  are  paying  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  paying  4  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 
For  some  years  it  did  not  pay  anything.  It  first  paid  2  per  cent  and 
8  per  cent.    This  year  it  has  paid  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  a  surplus? 

Mr.  CRmER.  We  have  a  surplus  of,  I  think,  about  $400,000.  I  have 
forgotten  the  amount.  That  represents  eight  or  nine  years  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  your  earnings  in  that  nine  years 
have  you  put  into  improvements  and  betterments? 

Mr.  CRmER.  I  do  not  recall,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  put  any  into  them  ? 

Mr.  CRmER.  Some  of  it  has  gone  to  provide  machinery  for  making 
these  high-grade  carbons.  It  was  stated  here  that  the  business  in 
the  country  is  about  two  hundred  millions.  Twelve  years  ago,  I 
should  say,  it  was  possibly  two  hundred  millions;  but  they  were 
practically  all  these  common  copper-coated  arc-light  carbons  that 
used  to  bum  in  the  lamps  where  it  took  two  carbons  to  run  one  night ; 
and  those  lamps  have  been  replaced  by  the  long-burning  inclosed 
type  that  only  takes  one  carbon  a  week.  That  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  consumption  of  carbon  to-day  is  only,  of  all  grades,  eighty 
or  ninety  millions,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  probably  three  or 
four  times  as  many  lamps  in  service.  Part  of  this  money  that  you 
refer  to  has  been  used  to  provide  the  equipment  for  these  newest  types 
of  carbons.  We  now  have  some  plants  that  are  practically  obsolete. 
One  of  them  is  dismantled,  another  is  shut  down,  and  another  not 
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running  any  more  than  half-time,  simply  because  they  were  built  in 
the  days  or  those  old-style  carbons,  to  make  this  old-style  copper- 
coated  carbon ;  and  the  machinery  of  those  plants  is  not  adaptable  to 
the  high-grade  carbon  which  the  long-burning  inclosed  arc  lamps 
use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  carbons  are  almost  entirely  made  by  ma- 
chinery, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  actual  forming  of  them,  yes;  but  the  labor  is  a 
very  much  larger  percentage  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  really  comes  almost  entirely  in  assort- 
ing and  packinjg,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CRmER.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  back  of  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  CRmER.  In  the  preparation  of  the  raw  material  and  the  mix- 
ing of  that  raw  material — ^first  the  forming  of  it  into  small  plugs  to 
drive  out  part  of  the  air;  then  those  plugs  are  put  into  a  hydraulic 

?ress,  and  then  pressed  out  into  the  shape  and  size  that  are  wanted, 
'hen  they  are  cut  up  to  the  proper  length,  carried  to  a  furnace  room, 
there  packed  by  hand  one  at  a  time,  taken  out,  put  back  in  those  fur- 
naces for  three  weeks,  and  sorted  one  at  a  time  down  a  plate,  with  a 
man  looking  under  it  to  see  that  it  is  perfectly  straight^  gauged 
through  a  steel  gauge  one  at  a  time  to  see  if  the  size  is  right,  put 
through  a  machine  for  finishing  the  end — that  is  smoothing  it  off — 
and  then  packed  by  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  not  machinery  carry  it  to  these  other  places, 
or  is  it  done  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  CRroER.  It  is  trucked  around  by  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cost  of  producing  1,000 
arc-light  carbons  at  your  modern  factory? 

Mr.  CRroER.  I  should  say  that  the  cost  of  the  carbon  would  fall  be- 
tween sixteen  and  eighteen  dollars  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  include  in  that  cost?  Do  you  in- 
clude interest  on  your  investment  ? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  salary  and  labor,  and  cost  of  material  ? 

Mr.  CRroER.  That  is  something  a  manufacturer  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  charge  anything  up  for  betterments? 

Mr.  CRroER.  For  depreciation,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  depreciation? 

Mr.  CRroER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  includes  all  your  cost? 

Mr.  CRroER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  CRroER.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  "  selling  "  labor 
or  not.    Would  you  call  that  labor? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No,  no.  I  mean  the  labor,  the  factory  cost.  As 
you  have  the  entire  market,  I  suppose  the  labor  of  selling  does  not 
amount  to  very  much? 

Mr.  Crider.  Well,  the  foreign  competition  is  rather  active. 
[Laughter.]  As  near  as  we  could  figure  it,  the  labor  cost  is  close  to 
65  per  cent.  That  cost  which  I  have  given  you  includes  the  package, 
however,  which  is  not  all  labor.     There  is  the  wooden  box  itself. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  includes  the  wooden  box  and  the  article  ready 
to  go  aboard  the  car? 
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Mr.  Crider.  And  the  depreciation,  and  interest  on  investment,  etc. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  interest  on  your  investment  at  the  rate  you 
have  stated  would  be  something  like  9  per  cent  on  $10,000,000,  would 
it  not — oh,  no;  that  is  wrong.  Deduct  the  cost  of  your  interest  on 
the  investment,  and  what  does  it  put  that  at  ? 

Mr.  CRmER.  I  have  never  worked  it  out  that  way.  on  the  basis  of 
1,000  carbons. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  That  is  all.  We  will  now 
hear  Mr.  Fillmore  Condit  on  the  subject  of  asphaltum.  I^  Mr.  Con- 
<Jit  here? 

Mr.  Condit.  I  am. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FILLMOEE  CONDIT,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Condit.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  committee  on  tariff  revision  of  the  board  of  trade  of  the  State  of 
California  to  present  a  verj'  brief  statement  with  reference  to  as- 
phaltum, which  is  one  of  the  important  products  of  that  State. 

Representing  the  wishes  and  interests  of  producers  and  refiners 
of  asphalt  in  California  and  other  States,  we  a^^k  a  change  in  the 
tariff  rates  on  imported  asphaltum,  as  stated  in  paragraph  93  of 
act  of  July  24,  1897. 

The  present  rates  are  $1.50  per  ton  on  crude  and  $o  on  refined 
material. 

We  ask  that  these  be  changed  to  $3  per  ton  on  all  asphalt  contain- 
ing less  than  60  per  cent  bitumen  and  $5  per  ton  on  all  containing 
over  60  per  cent  bitumen,  both  crude  and  refined. 

The  lower  rate  would  admit  all  Trinidad  asphalt,  while  Venezuela 
material  would  be  subject  to  the  higher  rate. 

At  the  time  the  existing  tariff  act  was  enacted  it  was  not  known 
or  understood  that  any  important  supply  of  asphalt  existed  in  our 
own  countr}\  It  is  now  known  that  we  have  a  supply  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  entire  needs  of  our  people. 

There  are  now  three  great  sources  of  supply  of  asphalt  of  reliable 
quality — California,  Trinidad,  and  Venezuela. 

The  deposits  of  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  are  inexhaustible  in 
extent  and  can  be  loaded,  transported,  refined,  and  delivered  by  sea 
at  New  York  for  $12  per  ton. 

Owing  to  greater  cost  of  production  and  rail  transportation,  Cal- 
ifornia asphalt  can  not  be  delivered  at  New  York  at  present  for  less 
than  $20  per  ton. 

Seventy  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  of  asphalt 
were  brought  into  our  country  last  year  from  Trinidad  and  33,921 
tons  from  Venezuela.  The  average  duty  on  this,  at  the  rates  we  ask 
for,  would  have  been  $3.G4  per  ton. 

We  understand  that  our  nation  declared  Xoveinh'M-  '.\  in  favor  of 
"the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  e(jual  tlie  diff(*nMKv  between 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  togetlu^r  with  a  r-iisoii- 
able  profit  to  American  industries." 

If  the  tariff  rate  on  imported  asphalt  were  fixed  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  this  principle,  it  would  be  not  less  than  J*i>^  per  ton.  We 
adi  only  an  average  of  $3.04. 

The  tariff  rates  paid  our  Government  averagt^l  -jH.if  j)er  c(»nt  on 
the  value  of  all  goods  imported  into  our  country  last  yejir. 
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If  the  rate  on  imported  asphalt  should  be  fixed  at  23.2  per  cent  of 
its  market  value,  the  average  duty  would  be  $4.64  per  ton.  We  ask 
only  $3.04. 

We  are  asking  less  than  we  are  entitled  to,  whether  the  rates  are 
fixed  in  accordance  with  protective  or  "  revenue  only  "  principles. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  rates  we  ask  for  may  involve  hardships 
for  consumers  of  asphalt  and  cities  needing  pavements. 

May  we  point  out  that  low  tariflF  rates,  low  cost  of  production,  and 
cheap  sea  transportation  from  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  have  never 
benented  American  consumers  of  asphalt  or  American  cities? 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  July  24, 1897,  these  asphalts* 
were  admitted  free  of  duty,  yet  the  market  price  of  asphalt  was 
steadily  maintained  many  years  at  $35  per  ton,  and  paving  prices 
averaged  about  $3.50  per  yard  in  cost. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  through  the  strenuous  competition  of 
asphalt  from  California  and  other  parts  of  our  land,  the  average 
market  value  of  asphalt  has  fallen  to  $20  per  ton  and  paving  prices 
to  about  $1.75  per  yard. 

The  great  deposits  of  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  have  during  most 
of  their  history  oeen  controlled  by  a  single  corporation,  and  now  only 
by  two.  There  are  now  27  companies  and  firms  in  California  alone 
engaged  in  producing  and  marketing  asphalt. 

The  whole  history  of  the  industry  proves  that  our  domestic  produc- 
tion and  domestic  competition  must  oe  depended  upon,  and  not  for- 
eign, to  secure  any  further  reduction  of  prices  to  consumers  of  asphalt. 

We  are  not  asking  ''  more  protection."  The  present  tariff  rate  on 
asphalt  has  never  anorded  any  protection  whatever  to  our  own  con- 
sumers of  asphalt  and  but  little  revenue  to  the  Government.  The 
slight  advance  in  rates  we  ask,  if  added  to  present  paving  prices, 
would  equal  about  3  cents  per  yard.  The  operation  of  the  present 
tariff  indicates  that  a  further  decline  is  more  likely  to  occur. 

The  asphalt  producers  of  the  Pacific  coast  have  saved  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  taxpayers  of  our  cities,  and  have  labored  under  large 
disadvantages. 

They  now  ask  consideration — trust  our  plea  will  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Under^\'ood.  I  notice  that  the  imported  product,  in  asphalt, 
amounted  in  1007  to  only  $3,000  for  one  item  and  $22,000  for  an- 
other. 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  Pardon  me.  That  is  an  error.  You  are  apparently 
looking  at  some  wrong  place  there.  There  were  over  100,000  tons 
imported  last  year.    You  will  find  it  in  some  other  place  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  hundred  thousand  tons  imported  ? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  consumption  of  asphalt  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  The  entire  consumption  last  year  approximated  200,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  the  home  market  produced  50  per  cent,  or 
supplied  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  CoNDTT.  The  home  producers  produced  about  one-half. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  an  increase  of 
the  tariff  that  will  e<jualize  the  freight  rate,  in  carrying  the  asphalt 
across  the  continent,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  CoNDiT.  Not  to  equalize  the  whole,  but  to  equalize  about  one- 
half,  or  less  than  one-half — the  difference  between  rail  transportation 
across  the  continent,  and  sea  transportation  between  the  West  Indies 
and  our  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  we  have  got  a  tariff  that  is  bringing  in  some 
revenue  on  this  proposition.  Do  you  think  that  Congress  would  be 
justified  in  putting  this  enormous  lax — ^asphalt  is  a  very  heavy  prod- 
uct to  move — on  the  American  people  for  all  that  paving  in  order  to 
allow  the  Far  West  asphalt  producers  to  ship  their  asphalt  across  the 
continent? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  There  are  several  answers  to  your  question.  The  first 
one  is  that  previous  to  the  present  tariff  all  those  imported  asphalts 
were  let  in  absolutely  free.  A  tariff  in  1897  was  first  imposed,  and 
the  result  has  been  since  that  that  the  market  cost  of  asphalt  has 
fallen  one-half.  So  there  has  been  in  the  past  no  tax  laid  upon  the 
people  through  tariff  rates,  and  we  are  confident  that  increasing  the 
tariff  would  not  result  in  increased  prices  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  foreign  product  com- 
ing in  here  would  be  sold  to  the  consumer  cheaper  if  this  20  per  cent 
duty  was  taken  off? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  We  are  confident  that  it  would  result  in  no  difference 
to  the  consumers.  Permit  me  to  say  that  on  the  asphalt  coming  from 
Venezuela  at  present  our  Government  receives  $1.50  per  ton.  The 
Venezuelan  Government  receives  $7  on  each  ton  that  is  .sent  out, 
without  one  dollar  of  expense. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  product  that  $7  is  a  protection  to  you. 
You  get  $7  protection  per  ton  as  against  that  foreign  product;  be- 
sides that  $1  that  is  put  on  here. 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  It  is  true  that  that  is  of  benefit  to  us,  and  still,  not- 
withstanding that,  we  can  be  undersold  in  a  large  part  of  our  home 
market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  due  to  the  heavy  freight  rates  across  the 
continent,  whereas  the  other  product  has  a  water  freight. 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  Almost  entirelv  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  tliink  where  an  industry  or  product  in 
this  country  that  is  very  heavy  and  requires  a  heavy  freight  rate,  is 
far  distant  from  the  consuming  market.  Congress  should  put  a  heavy 
tariff  on  it  to  enable  it  to  control  the  American  market  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  We  can  not  consider  that  the  tariff  we  propose,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  18  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  be  considered 
a  heavy  tariff  when  we  recall  that  the  average  of  all  tariff  rates,  in- 
cluding all  items  on  the  free  list,  amounts  to  over  23  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  suggest  there  that  this  asphalt  is  a  raw 
product  that  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  question  of  labor  cuts 
a  very  small  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tariff  rates  that  we 
have  levied  where  there  is  a  high  ad  valorem  duty  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  labor  to  be  considered  in  the  product,  and  the  labor  cost  of 
the  product  is  very  great,  whereas  the  labor  cost  of  your  product  is 
very  small. 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  May  I  say  that  the  imported  material  Ls,  as  you  sug- 
gest, dug  from  the  ground  at  little  or  no  cost,  and  with  little  or  no 
labor  expense  at  any  stage  of  the  operation.  The  California  asphalt 
is  one   of  the  products  of  manufacturing  or  refining  California 
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petroleum,  it  having  a  varying  percentage  of  asphalt  of  from  25  to 
50  per  cent ;  and  it  is  labor,  labor,  and  cost  of  labor  at  every  point 
in  the  operation.  The  cost  of  our  material  is  about  $10  per  ton  in 
California,  and  of  that  $8  probably  represents  labor;  while  the  im- 
ported material  coming  in  here  represents  no  payment  to  American 
labor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all.^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Partridge,  of  Proctor,  Vt.,  on  the  subject  of  marble. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FRANK  C.  FAETRIBOE,  OF  FBOCTOB,  VT. 

Mr.  Partridoe.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  been  delegated  to  present  a  memorial  to  you  with  reference  to 
the  tariff  on  marble.  It  is  signed  by  seven  companies  in  Vermont, 
two  in  New  York  State,  three  in  Maj^sachusetts,  one  in  Maryland,  six 
in  Georgia,  twelve  in  Tennessee,  one  in  Alabama,  and  one  in  Colorado, 
and  bv  a  committee  of  seven  representing  the  marble  industry  of 
Xew  Ifork  City,  and  by  the  president  of  the  committee  of  the*  Na- 
tional Association  of  Marble  Dealers.  It  is  stated  in  the  memorial 
that  its  signers  represent  more  than  ?>0  per  cent  of  the  American 
marble  producers,  the  foreign  marble  importers,  the  marble  mills, 
and  marble  manufactories  of  the  United  States;  and  I  think  that  is  a 
conservative  statement,  and  in  fact  that  thej'  represent  90  per  cent 
probably  of  each  one  of  those  classes. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  marble  that  conies  into  this  country  from 
abroad  comes  from  Italy,  so  that  in  any  comparison  of  conditions  it 
is  necessary  to  make  that  comparison  with  Italy.  The  first  proce;^ 
in  the  production  of  marble  for  use  is  taking  the  product  out  of  the 
quarry  and  making  what  we  call  blocks:  and  of  the  importations  of 
marble  into  this  country  69  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years — and  that 
is  a  fair  percentage  as  it  has  averaged  right  along — consists  of  these 
blocks. 

The  second  process  is  the  product  of  the  mills,  the  sawed  marble  or 
slabs  which  come  from  cutting  down  the  blocks.  That  constitutes 
about  6  per  cent.  • 

The  third  process  is  the  finishing  and  rubbing  and  polishing  and 
other  work  that  is  put  upon  this  product  of  the  mill,  to  put  it  into 
condition  for  its  finished  use.  That  constitutes,  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ble, some  22  per  cent  of  all  that  is  imported. 

I  will  not  burden  you  by  reading  in  detail  the  memorial  here,  but  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  its  essential  points. 

In  the  first  place,  we  say  that  foreign  marble  is  a  proper  commodity 
upon  which  to  raise  revenue.  People  of  moderate  means  use  very 
little  marble,  except  for  cemetery  purposes,  and  for  that  they  use  a 
large  amount.  But  they  now  use,  and  they  will  continue  to  use, 
American  marble  almost  exclusively,  especially  in  all  the  northern 
part  of  our  country,  because  it  is  better  suited  for  outdoor  use  and 
IS  cheaper  than  any  of  the  foreign  marbles  that  are  imported.  For- 
eign marbles  that  are  imported  are  either  a  high  grade  of  light 
marble  or  else  fancy  marble,  and  they  belong  to  the  class  of  what 
we  call  "  luxuries."  They  depend  more  upon  general  variations 
of  conditions  of  prosperity  than  upon  variations  of  price.     That 
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is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  under  the  business  depression  be- 
ginning in  1893  the  total  importation  of  marble  fell,  in  roimd  figures, 
from  CljlOOjOOO  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  to  $700,000  for 
the  next  year,  and  under  the  business  depression  which  began  about 
a  year  ago,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  total  importa- 
tion of  marble  fell  from  $1,500,000  to  $1,100,000. 

The  next  consideration  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
that  a  duty  on  foreign  marble  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  medium 
and  cheaper  grades  of  American  marble.  That  is  not  a  theoretical 
proposition,  but  it  is  a  practical  proposition,  due  to  the  character  of 
the  American  marble  deposits.  The  finer  grades,  the  medium  grades, 
and  the  cheaper  grades  are  all  found  together  in  one  deposit,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  quarry  the  cheaper  grades  in  order  to  quarry  the  finer 
grades;  so  that  the  more  there  is  produced  of  the  finer  grades  of 
marble  the  more  there  will  be  produced  of  the  cheaper  and  medium 
grades,  with  a  tendency  to  reduce  their  price.  In  fact,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  marble  used  in  the  United  States  for  cemetery  purposes  and 
considerable  for  building  purposes  which  could  not  be  produced  for 
the  cost  for  which  it  is  sold  if  it  were  not  that  it  was  produced  in 
this  way,  in  connection  with  the  finer  grades  of  marble. 

That  is  illustrated  by  the  actual  results  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany with  which  I  am  personally  connected.  During  the  last  five 
years  my  company  has  sold  45  per  cent  of  all  of  its  marble  for  less 
than  $1  per  cuoic  foot.  That  is,  it  has  sold  it  in  that  condition  after 
it  leaves  the  mill — ^its  second  operation ;  not  in  the  block,  but  after  it 
leaves  the  mill.  Fifteen  per  cent  was  sold  for  from  $1  to  $2  per  cubic 
foot,  34  per  cent  was  sold  for  from  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  foot,  and  6  per 
cent  was  sold  for  $3  and  over  per  cubic  foot.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  two  grades,  or  GO  per  cent  of  the  entire  production,  is  not 
in  competition  with  foreign  marbles.  It  is  sold  cheaper  than  the  for- 
eign marbles  can  be.  Considerable  of  the  third  division  is  sold  below 
the  price  of  Italian  marble  and  considerable  of  the  fourth  above  it. 

The  next  consideration  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  a 

STotective  duty  on  marble  is  necessary ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
talian  quarries  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  the  xVmerican 
quarries.  The  marble  deposits  in  Italy  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  upon  the  mountain,  and  are  exposed  so  that  they  are  blasted 
off,  and  then  the  blocks  are  pointed  or  scabbled  into  shape,  whereas 
our  deposits  in  this  country — ^in  all  parts  of  the  country — Vermont, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  all  sections,  lie  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  they  have  to  be  first  uncovered  at  considerable  expense, 
and  then  they  have  to  be  actually  cut  out  by  machinery.  Wo  get  no 
advantage  from  the  use  of  machinery,  because  that  is  more  than  off- 
set by  this  difference  in  conditions  that  I  speak  of.  We  use  ma- 
chinery in  cutting  out  the  blocks  in  this  country  because  it  is  cheaper 
to  do  it  that  way.  They  do  not  use  machinery  in  Italy  ordinarily, 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  do  it  the  way  they  do  it.  We  do  not  derive 
any  protection  from  freight,  because  the  average  rates  of  freight  from 
American  quarries  to  the  principal  distributing  points  in  the  United 
States  will  average  as  much  as  from  Italy.  I  will  illustrate  that 
simply  by  one  or  two  cases.  Take  New  Yorlc,  for  instance.  The  rate 
of  freight  on  marble  by  steamer  to  New  York  from  Italy  is  approxi- 
mately 36  cents  a  cubic  foot.  It  costsS  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  take 
it  to  New  York  from  Vermont.    It  costs  05  cents  to  take  it  there  from 
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Tennessee.  It  will  cost  as  much  as  that  to  take  it  there  from  (leorgia 
or  Alabama.  Now,  you  take  Baltimore,  and  the  rate  is  the  same.  It 
is,  saj^,  38  cents  per  cubic  foot  from  Italy  to  Baltimore.  From  Ver- 
mont it  is  37  cents — practically  the  same — and  from  Tennessee  it  is  59 
cents.  When  you  come  to  ifew  Orleans  it  is  about  40  cents  from 
Italy,  74  cents  from  Vermont,  and  35  cents  from  Tennessee.  As  you 
take  the  average  of  it  the  freight  is  practically  the  same.  It  will 
average  as  much  to  the  principal  distributing  points  from  the  Ameri- 
can quarries  as  from  the  Italian  quarries. 

The  third  consideration  under  that  head  that  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  that  marble  represents  almost  entirely  labor.  The 
blocks  as  they  come  out  from  the  quarry  are  not  the  raw  material. 
The  raw  material,  as  it  lies  in  the  mountain,  undeveloped  in  this  coun- 
try, is  of  little  value,  and  the  prevailing  rate  of  royalty  that  is  paid  to 
a  landowner  for  the  right  to  quarry  marble  upon  his  land  is  5  cents 
per  cubic  foot  of  merchantable  marble  produced.  Two-thirds  at 
least  of  the  expense  of  the  production  of  marble  is  for  labor  directly, 
and  a  considerable  further  percentage  goes  into  coal  and  other  mate- 
rials which  involve  labor  indirectly,  so  we  estimate  that  probably  90 
t)er  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  marble  is  directly  or  indirectly 
abor,  and  that  makes  in  a  peculiar  sense  competition  between  the 
labor  of  Italy  and  the  labor  of  this  country. 

The  duty  upon  marble,  besides  being  proper  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
tends  to  decrease  the  price  of  the  cheaper  and  medium  grades  of  mar- 
ble, and  the  use  of  those  marbles  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  There 
is  no  other  country  where  marble  is  used  as  it  is  here.  That  is 
because  they  have  this  cheaper-priced  marble.  It  also  has  afforded, 
and  is  affording,  protection  to  the  development  of  the  wonderful 
marble  deposits  which  we  have  in  this  country.  There  is  marble 
found  in  every  State  along  the  Appalachian  Range,  from  Alabama  to 
Vermont,  and  it  is  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  other  States  in 
the  West.  At  the  present  time  the  most  active  development  in  the 
opening  of  marble  quarries  is  probably  in  Colorado  and  Alabama,  and 
in  Alaska. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  the  production, 
sawing  and  manufacture  of  American  and  foreign  marbles  is  much 
greater  than  the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  those  rates  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  equalize  in  our  own  markets  the  position  of  the  marble 
quarries,  mills,  and  shops  of  the  United  States  with  like  industries 
abroad. 

Amon^  such  varying  interests  as  have  joined  in  this  memorial  there 
are  varying  shades  ot  individual  opinion ;  but  we  have  all  united  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  upon  marble 
are  essentially  just.  We  recognize  also  that  thev  have  been  long 
established,  since  1883,  except  lor  a  short  period  from  1894  to  1897, 
when  they  were  slightly  reduced,  and  that  trade  relations  have  be- 
come adjusted  to  them;  and  therefore  the  signers  of  this  memorial, 
representing  these  varying  interests,  American  producers,  mills,  shops, 
and  foreign  importers,  have  joined  in  the  request  that  the  present 
rates  of  duty  on  marble  be  left  as  they  are. 

I  simply  desire  further  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  matters  of 
collateral  interest  to  marble;  that  is,  interests  which  do  not  affect 
the  question  of  the  rates.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  with 
the  item  of  what  is  called  "  manufactures  of  marble."    We  do  not  ask 
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for  anv  change  in  this  rate,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  so-called  "  works 
of  art  ^'  paragraph  or  clause  essentially  nullifies  the  protection  which 
would  naturally  be  afforded  by  the  duty  on  manufactures  of  marble. 
The  tendency  is  to  attempt  to  treat  andf  to  incline  to  think  that  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  marble  which  has  been  finally  worked  and  comes 
in  here  is  some  work  of  art.  That  claim  is  made,  and  in  fact  its 
result  is  such  with  respect  to  the  importation,  for  instance,  of  altars, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  at  the  present  time  for  American 
shops  to  make  altars  in  competition  with  foreign  shops.  We  do  not 
ask  for  any  change  of  the  rate,  but  we  do  thimc  that  the  "  works  of 
art "  clause  should  be  so  expressed  or  so  safeguarded  that  it  will  be 
held  more  strictly  to  cover  those  things  whi(£  are  in  effect  artistic, 
or  of  an  art  nature,  and  not  to  those  things,  say,  which  enter  into 
the  inside  of  a  building  and  are  simply  an  architectural  part  of  it. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  at  the 
present  time,  under  paragraph  117,  limestones  unmanufactured  are 
dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot — less  than  one-fifth  the  marble 
rate.  Under  this  paragraph  the  right  is  claimed  to  import  Istrian. 
Hauteville,  Botticmo,  and  other  fancy  stones,  which  are  sold  and 
used  in  direct  competition  with  regular  hiffh-grade  marbles.  The 
ordinary  sense  in  which  the  word  "marble  is  used,  as  defined  by 
many  of  the  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  is  "  any  limestone  which 
is  capable  of  taking  a  polish  or  bemg  used  for  highly  decorative 
purposes ; "  but  a  more  technical  and  restricted  definition  would  be 
"  any  limestone  that  is  crystalline  in  structure."  All  marble  is  lime- 
stone, but  all  limestone  is  not  marble. 

Now,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  following  the  more  'popu- 
lar definition,  have  ruled  that  Hauteville  should  be  treated  as  marble, 
and  that  Istrian  should  be  treated  as  marble ;  but  the  case  of  Istrian 
has  been  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals,  and  it  has  held,  following  the  restricted 
definition,  that  it  should  be  treated  as  limestone.  So  that  at  the 
present  time  the  whole  matter  is  much  confused  and  is  still  in  liti- 
gation, and  the  duty  is  being  paid  upon  those  stones  under  protest. 

It  is  no  matter  of  ours,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  bother  you  about 
the  question  of  what  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  wording  of 
the  present  act,  but  we  simply  make  the  point  that  in  the  new  act 
these  stones  ought  to  be  treated  and  classed  according  to  the  use  for 
which  they  are  intended  and  put  on  an  equality  with  the  stones  with 
which  they  compete.  That  would  require  them  to  be  put  into  the 
class  of  marble.  We  mean  those  limestones  which  are  capable  of 
bein^  polished  and  which  are  used,  and  are  capable  of  being  used, 
for  interior  decorations.  We  do  not  mean  the  common  limestone 
which  is  used  for  common  building  purposes  and  not  for  the  higher 
decorative  purposes,  which  should  continue  to  be  classed  with  free- 
stone, sandstone,  and  other  stones. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  duty  varying  all  the  way  from 
40  per  cent  to  upward  of  100  per  cent,  and  for  one  or  two  years,  in 
one  or  two  schedules,  230  per  cent,  yet  you  come  in  here  and  state 
that  the  duty  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  of 
marble  here  and  marble  abroad.  You  do  not  nullify  that  by  showing 
the  details  of  the  cost  either  abroad  or  here,  so  far  as  it  appears  now. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  about  it  You  state  that  machinery  is 
used  here  in  quarrying  marble,  while,  labor  being  cheap  in  Italy,  it 
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is  done  there  by  hand.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  this  schedule  was 
adopted  a  machine  has  been  invented,  and  is  being  used  in  Proctor, 
Vt.,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  an  ice-cutting  machine,  moved  bj 
power,  and  cutting  seams  in  the  marble,  whereby  the  marble  is 
easily  quarried?  And  by  reason  of  that  is  there  not  an  inmiense 
saving  of  expense  in  quarrying  the  marble  ? 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  I  do  not  understand  what  the  ice-cutting  machine 
is  thati  you  refer  to,  but  we  have  in  American  quarries  what  are 
called  channelers.  They  are  nothing  but  drills,  that  are  so  set  that 
instead  of  being  used  by  hand  they  are  raised,  and  keep  thuniping 
along  like  that  [indicating],  and  are  carried  along  by  power.  They 
simply  drill  out  the  rock. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  machine  that  was  meant.  It 
is  under  a  patent  that  is  owned  by  Senator  Proctor,  and  was  invented 
by  an  employee  of  his. 

Mr.  Partridge.  No;  there  is  no  patent 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  received  the  information  from  a  man  who 
used  to  live  in  the  town  there.  He  gave  me  that  information  as  to 
that  saving  of  expense  in  the  quarrying  of  marble.  Now,  you  say, 
yourself,  that  you  get  it  out  by  machinery,  and  in  Italy  they  do  not 
use  machinery,  because  their  labor  is  cheap. 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  I  say  two  things,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  things 
which  make' the  difference  are  these:  In  Italy  labor  is  cheaper,  and 
also  the  condition  of  the  deposit  there  is  such  that  it  lies  exposed 
upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  so  that  you  can  go  up  on  it  and  drill 
a  hole  down  and  blast  it  and  roll  it  off.  Our  deposit  is  the  same  as 
if  if  were  under  this  table  [indicating].  You  could  not  put  a  blast 
in  here,  because  it  would  shatter  it  entirely.  You  have  got  to  go 
down  and  literally  cut  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  this  schedule  raised  in  1893? 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  Yes;  it  was  raised  in  1893. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  raised  in  the  Senate  from  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  was  raised  in  this  way :  In  1894  the  schedule  on 
blocks  was  reduced  from  65  cents  to  50  cents,  and  in  1897  it  was  put 
back. 

The  Chairman.  No;  in  1897  it  was  made  a  specific  duty  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  was  a  specific  duty  before  on  blocks. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  a  considerable  raise  in  the  McKin- 
ley  Act  before. 

Mr.  Partridge.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  my  recollection  that  it  was  raised  a 
good  deal  over  the  Dingley  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  know,  as  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  remember  it  distinctly.  In  the  law  to-daj 
it  is  higher  all  along  the  line  than  it  was  in  the  Dingley  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  With  these  results,  with  practically  no  importa- 
tion during  these  years,  except  of  rough  marble,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
you  furnish  this  committee  with  the  fullest  information  as  to  the  cost 
of  marble,  relatively,  abroad  and  at  home,  so  that  we  can  have  some 
basis  for  action.  1  only  suggest  that  on  my  own  hook.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  rest  of  the  committee  think  about  it. 
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Mr.  Partridge.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  any  information  you 
want.  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory,  undoubtedly ;  though, 
if  you  want  me  to  give  you  a  schedule  of  prices  of  labor,  that  I  shoula 
carefully  prepare  it  and  hand  it  in  rather  than  to  attempt  to  give  it 
to  you  here  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chair3Ian.  I  want  you  to  take  your  time,  and  to  file  a  brief 
before  the  4th  of  December,  if  you  can;  but  I  want  it  thoroughly 
done;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  after  it  is  done,  the  committee 
may  see  fit  to  ask  you  to  come  before  it,  and  may  seek  to  go  further 
with  the  matter.    We  want  the  fullest  information. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  want  to  leave  the  matter  clear,  that  as  to  the 
former  bill  that  you  speak  of,  and  as  between  the  House  and  Senate, 
I  know  nothing  about  that ;  but  the  rate  upon  blocks,  which  to-day  is 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  importation,  and  always  has  been,  is  the  rate 
that  was  fixed  in  1^83.  It  was  65  cents  a  cubic  foot.  In  1894  it  was 
reduced  to  50  cents,  and  in  1895  it  was  put  back  to  65. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  this  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  the  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVhat  is  the  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  can  not  tell  you,  on  the  average  of  the  whole,  for 
the  reason  that  the  marble  that  comes  in  from  Italy  is  worth  in  Italy 
all  the  way  from  $1.25  a  foot  away  up  to  these  blocks  that  sell  for 
$4,  $5,  and  $6  a  cubic  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Mv  recollection  is  that  one  paragraph  was  raised 
over  the  McKinley  hill  from  $1.10  to  $1.50  a  foot.  That  is,  on 
dressed  marble  and  sawed  marble,  I  think.  .  I  have  not  time  to  ^o 
through  all  of  them,  but  I  think  if  vou  take  the  time  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Marble  of  all  kinds  in  the  block,  rough  or  squared, 
under  the  McKinley  bill  was  the  same  as  it  is  now — 65  cents  per 
cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes,  sir% 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  in- 
cluding marfcle  slabs  and  marble  paving  tiles,  is  $1.10  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Partridge.  That  is  a  sort  or  whicli  verv  little  is  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Sawed,  dressed,  and  all,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  was 
$1.10 — 40  cents  a  foot  higher  than  it  was  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  interests  you 
represent  have  any  views  with  reference  to  placing  upon  the  free 
list  works  of  art,  such  as  marble  statues,  sculpture,  and  so  on? 

;Mr.  Partridge.  If  they  are  truly  works  of  art,  I  do  not  think  the 
interests  I  represent,  or  those  who  are  associated  in  this  memorial 
with  me,  have  any  objection  to  their  admission  free.  What  we  claim 
is  that  at  present  that  designation  is  very  much  abused,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  it  practically  nullifies  any  protection  under  that  item  of 
manufactures.  If  statues  are  really  and  truly  works  of  art,  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  not  proper  to  admit  them.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it,  so  far  as  the  interests  I  am  connected  with  are  concerned. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Carrara  Italian  marble  is  of  superior  quality 
to  the  American  marble,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  I  would  not  like  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  more  generally  used  for 
interior  decoration  of  houses  ? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  It  is  a  marble  that  is 
very  usable  for  interior  purposes,  and  at  one  time  it  was  used  much 
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more  exclusively.  At  the  present  time,  however,  when  you  come  to 
interior  decorations,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Italian  marble  used  and  a 
^ood  deal  of  American  marble  of  light  shades  used.  Of  course  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  fancy  marble  used.  There  is  marble  produced  in 
the  United  States  that  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  the  Italian 
marble. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  is  that  produced  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  produced  in  Vermont.  Of  course  there  is 
only  a  small  quantity  produced.  It  may  be  that  there  will  be  a  little 
vein  that  comes  out  of  a  large  mountain,  possibly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  make  a  correction.  The  $1.50  per  cubic 
foot  under  the  present  bill  is  on  marble  or  onyx,  sawed  or  dressed, 
over  2  inches  in  thickness. 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  partly  manufactured,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Marble  or  onyx,  sawed  or  dresied,  over  2  inches  in 
thickness,  $1.10  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Partridge.  That  is  my  understanding — slabs  over  2  inches  in 
thickness.  That  is  sawed  marble,  after  it  is  quarried  and  after  it  is 
sawed.  Then  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  different  thicknesses  of  slabs, 
I  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  find  enough  of  that  fine  marble  in  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  demand  for  interior  decorations? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes ;  I  think  so ;  although  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  foreign  fancy  marbles  would  be  kept  out  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  tSey  ouffht  to  be  kept  out.  I  illustrate  it  in  this  way :  The 
importation  of  roreign  marble  into  the  United  States  has  increased 
threefold  under  the  present  system  of  tariff  since  along  in  1883,  1884, 
and  1885,  and  immediately  preceding  the  time  when  the  tariff  iii 
1883  was  fixed  upon  marble.  The  tendency  has  not  been  to  keep  it 
out.    It  has  grown  as  the  marble  business  has  grown. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  believe  that  the,  production  of  that  kind  of 
marble  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  and  construction  of  fine 
buildings  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  that  fine  marble  used  for  interior  decoration  was  not 
Italian? 

Mr.  Partridge.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is,  necessarily.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  marble  used  for  interior  decoration  that  comes  from 
Tennessee.  They  have  many  colored  marbles  there.  There  is  some 
used  that  comes  from  Vermont.  Vermont  has  not  as  much  highly 
decorative  marble  as  some  other  sections.  Then,  of  course,  there  is 
considerable  of  the  Italian  and  French  marble  used,  but  of  the  entire 
decoration,  if  you  go  through  buildings,  you  will  fiind  a  great  deal 
of  American  marble  used  in  interior  decoration. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  not  all  of  the  Italian  quarries  that  are  of  any 
account  owned  by  Vermont  men  ? 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  I  do  not  think  a  Vermont  man  has  any  interest  in 
any  quarry  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  read,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  Senator 
Proctor  was  the  absolute  owner  of  those  quarries  in  Italy,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Partiudge.  I  know  that  is  absolutely  wrong.  I  was  associated 
myself  with  Senator  Proctor  very  intimately.    I  am  vice-president 
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of  the  company  of  which  he  was  president  before  he  came  to  Warii- 
ington  as  ISecretary  of  War.  I  know  all  about  his  relation  with  the 
marble  business.  He  never  had  one  cent  of  interest  in  any  marUe 
business  in  Italy  at  any  time. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Partridoe.  What  I  want  is  that  the  rates  upon  marble  be  left 
as  they  are. 

Mr.  CiiiiRK.  Away  up  yonder?  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could 
stand  a  little  cut  down  in  the  interest  of  raising  revenue  to  run  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Partru>ge.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
American  producers  of  marble  and  of  the  American  shops  and  of  the 
American  mills — ^and,  mind  you,  the  American  shops  and  the  Ameri- 
can mills  are  the  manufacturers  and  sawyers  of  foreign  marble  as 
well  as  the  native  marble 

Mr.  CoGKSAK.  How  do  you  mean  ?    Make  that  clear,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  four  distinct  marble 
interests.  There  are  the  producers  of  American  marble.  That  is 
one  class — ^the  people  who  quarry  the  American  marble.  Then  there 
are  the  millmen,  who  buy  and  saw  either  foreign  or  native  blocks; 
and  there  are  the  manufacturers  of  marble,  who  manufacture  either 
native  or  foreign  marble.  These  manufacturers  of  marble  may  have 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  any  American  quarry  of  any  kind,  but  they 
are  interested  in  this  matter  of  being  protected  by  the  tariff  just  as 
much  as  the  quarrymen  are.  And  these  millmen,  who  are  interested 
in  sawing  the  marble,  whether  it  be  Italian,  French,  or  Greorgia 
marble,  are  interested  in  being  protected  the  same  as  the  quarrymen. 
The  quarrymen  constitute  only  one  of  the  three  classes  that  are 
receiving  benefit  from  the  tariff  on  marble. 

Mr.  (x)CKRAN.  Large  quantities  of  that  Italian  marble  are  brought 
in  and  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  In  the  rough? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  all,  practically,  brought  in  in  the  rough.  I 
mean,  in  these  blocks.  About  69  per  cent,  or  more  than  two-thirds, 
comes  in  in  blocks.  Then  it  is  used  here.  It  is  sawed  and  manu- 
factured here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  it  is  an  element  of  importance  to  the  industry 
or  to  the  people  to  get  that  on  reasonable  terms,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Partridge.  They  get  it  on  reasonable  terms  now. 

Mr.  CocBLRAN.  You  think  the  present  rate  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  Yes;  I  think  the  present  rate  is  reasonable,  and 
that  is  why  the  Italian  marble-importing  interests  here,  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  importation  of  blwjks  and  in  the  sawing  of 
marble,  recognize  the  general  justice  of  the  present  arran^ment  of 
those  rates;  and  those  represented  here  represent  the  importing  inter- 
ests as  well  as  the  American  interests. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  claim  to  represent  the  Italian  producers? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  claim  to  represent  them,  because  we  have  joined 
in  this  memorial,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  present  the  memorial 
as  the  common  memorial  or  expression  of  us  all.  Of  course,  when  you 
ask  me  questions  involving  my  individual  opinion,  I  am  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  then  of  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  American 
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{Producing  interest;  but  I  present  this  memorial,  and  I  present  the  re- 

3uest  that  these  rates  be  left  as  they  are,  not  alone  at  the  request  of 
lie  American  marble  producers  but  at  the  request  of  the  American 
mill  men,  the  American  manufacturers,  and  of  the  foreign  importing 
marble  interests,  who  derive  protection  if  they  run  mills  or  shops,  and 
'who  recognize  the  general  justice  of  the  arrangement  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  those  foreigners  want  the  tariff  to  stay  the 
way  it  is  now — ^just  as  an  intellectual  puzzle,  now  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  think  the  Italian  marble  firms  who  send 
marble  over  here  desire  to  have  any  duty  left  upon  marble  at  all.  I 
think  they  would  be  very  glad  to  take  it  all  away. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  they  come  to  join  in  this  memorial,  then? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  The  importers  here  are  not  the  owners  of  those 
quarries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  There  is  a  big  hole 
.  in  the  revenue.  Thete  was  a  deficiency  last  year  of  $48,000,000  or 
$64,000,000 — I  have  forgotten  the  amount — and  we  are  running 
i)ehind  now  at  the  rate  of  about  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000  or  $10,000,000 
a  month.  The  Government  has  got  to  raise  more  revenue  in  some  way 
or  other.  Are  you  not  willing  to  cut  down  the  tariff  on  marbles  just 
a  little,  so  that  a  little  more  marble  will  come  in,  and  so  that  the 
•Government  can  get  a  little  more  revenue  out  of  it? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  I  do  not  think  you  would  succeed  in  raising  sub- 
stantially any  more  revenue  by  cutting  down  the  tariff  on  marble. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes;  we  would.  On  every  cubic  foot  of  the  stuff 
that  came  in  we  would  get  some  revenue. 

Mr.  Partrtoge.  Well,  you  ask  my  opinion,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
in  reducing  the  tariff  you  would  succeed  in  materially  increasing  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  Clark.  Waiving  that,  whether  we  could  or  not,  suppose  I 
-could  convince  you  that  we  could.  Then  would  vou  be  willing  to 
<5hop  down  your  tariff  a  little  in  order  to  help  the  (government  out  of 
the  hole? 

Mr.  Partrtoge.  No  ;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  all  of  the  other  protected  interests  reasoned  the  way 
you  do,  how  could  the  Government  ever  get  money  enough  to  get  out 
of  the  hole? 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  I  say  that  for  this  reason 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  about  your  reason.  I  just  wanted  to 
know  whether  you  were  patriotic  enough  to  undertake  to  help  the 
<jOvemment  to  get  out  of  the  hole. 

Mr.  Partrtoge.  I  hope  I  am  patriotic ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
to  answer  in  that  way.  If  I  am  allowed  to  explain  it,  I  will  do  so, 
hxxt  if  not,  I  will  leave  it  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  patriotic  enough  to  hurt,  are  you?  We 
do  not  want  any  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

(The  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Partridge  is  as  follows:) 

TARIFF  ON   marble. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^s,  House  of 

Representatives : 

The  presenters  of  this  memorial  represent  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  business  of  the  American  marble  producers,  the  foreign  marble 
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importers,  the  marble  mills,  and  marble  manufactories  of  the  United 
States. 

By  the  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883,  the  rates  of  duty  on  all  classes 
of  marble  were  materially  reduced.  The  act  of  Ocotber  1,  1890. 
made  no  change.  The  act  of  August  27,  1894,  somewhat  reduced 
these  rates;  but  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  restored  the  rates  of  1883, 
with  only  a  slight  change  in  the  classification  of  the  unimportant 
items  of  slabs  and  mosaics. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  marble  imported  into  the  United  States 
comes  from  Italy.  Any  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  relative  meth- 
ods and  conditions  of  producing  marble  at  home  and  abroad  is 
necessarily  with  Italy. 

The  first  process  in  the  production  of  marble  is  the  quarrying  of 
blocks.  The  conditions  of  quarrying  in  this  country  and  in  Italy  are 
very  diverse.  The  deposits  in  the  tmited  States  are  often  deep  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  actually 
cut  the  blocks  out  of  the  quarry  bv  machinery  or  tools  to  avoid  shat- 
tering the  marble.  In  Italy  the  deposits  are  exposed  on  the  surface 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  blocks  are  simply  blasted  off  and  afterwards 
pointed  or  scabbled  into  regular  shapes. 

The  second  process  is  the  sawing  of  these  blocks  into  slabs  the  full 
size  of  the  block,  or  into  smaller  pieces,  sawed  to  size,  for  parts  of 
mionuments,  or  other  specific  purposes.  The  full-size  slabs  are  finally 
coped,  or  broken,  into  slabs  of  smaller  dimensions. 

The  third  process  is  the  finishing  of  sawed  marble  by  rubbing,  cut- 
ting, carving,  turning,  polishing,  etc.,  for  its  final  use. 

For  the  six  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  69  per  cent  in  value  of  all 
marble  imported  into  the  United  States  was  m  blocks,  6  per  cent  in 
slabs,  22  per  cent  in  manufactures  of  marble,  and  3  per  cent  in  mosaic 
cubes.    Almost  the  entire  importations  of  onyx  is  in  blocks. 

Foreign  marble  is  a  proper  commodity  upon  which  to  raise  rerenue. 

People  of  moderate  means  use  little  marble  except  for  cemetery 
purposes.  For  that  they  use  a  large  amount,  but  they  now  use,  and 
they  will  continue  to  use,  American  marble  almost  exclusively,  be- 
cause it  is  better  for  outdoor  use,  and  that  mainly  used  in  cemeteries 
is  cheaper  than  any  foreign  marble  would  be  even  if  admitted  free  of 
duty.  Foreign  marbles  imported  into  the  United  States  are  either 
colored  marbles  or  expensive  grades  of  light  marble.  They  are  a 
luxury  and  their  use  depends  more  upon  conditions  of  general  pros- 
perity than  upon  variations  of  cost.  For  example,  under  the  busi- 
ness <iepression  beginning  in  1898  the  total  importation  of  marble  fell 
from  $1,135,176.23  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  to  $711,289.80 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1804 ;  and  under  the  business  depression 
beginning  in  November,  1907,  the  total  importation  fell  from  $1,536,- 
156  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1907,  to  $1,159,513  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1908. 

The  dffty  on  forciyn  77iarhlc  tends  to  rrdt/cr  the  price  of  the  medium 
and  cheaper  grades  of  marble. 

The  production  of  Italian  marble  is  confinod  to  a  >mall  territory 
about  Carrara,  and  its  export  price  to  thib  country  is  controlled  bj' 
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a  few  Italian  firms.  In  so  far  as  the  duty  on  marble  is  not,  in  effect, 
paid  by  them,  it  operates  to  tax  the  wealthier  consumer  who  buys 
expensive  ornamental  marble,  while  the  buj^er  of  grades  of  marble 
in  common  use  by  the  people  at  large  gets  tliem  at  a  lower  price  by 
reason  of  the  tariff.  The  finer  grades  of  .Vmerican  marble  are  so 
mixed  with  the  cheaper  grades  in  the  same  quarries  that  they  must 
be  worked  together.  The  more  of  the  finer  there  is  produced  the 
more  of  the  cheaper  grades  there  must  be,  and  the  lower  their  price. 
The  marble  in  ordinary  use  for  cemetery  purposes  and  much  of  that 
used  for  building  purposes  could  not  be  produced  by  itself  alone  for 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold.     It  is  the  production  from  the  same 

Juarries  of  the  higher  grades  of  ornamental  marbles  competing  with 
oreign  marbles  that  admits  of  the  production  of  much  of  the  cheaper 
marble. 

Of  the  total  output  of  sawed  marble  for  the  last  five  years  of  the 
largest  American  producer,  whose  quarries  produce  the  highest-priced 
marble  in  this  country,  (1)  45  per  cent  was  sold  for  less  than  $1 
per  cubic  foot,  (2)  15  per  cent  for  $1  to  $2  per  cubic  foot,  (3)  34  per 
cent  for  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  foot,  (4)  6  per  cent  for  $3  and  over  per 
cubic  foot.  None  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  and  only  a  part 
of  the  third  and  fourth  are  in  competition  with  Italian  marble.  Con- 
siderable of  the  third  division  is  sold  below  the  price  of  Italian 
marble  and  considerable  of  the  fourth  above  it. 

A  protective  duty  on  marble  is  necessary. 

Any  advantage  to  American  quarries  from  machinery  is  more  than 
offset.  The  Italian  quarries  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  the 
quarries  of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  almost  their  entire 
product  is  high-priced  marble,  and  hence  the  cost  of  quarrying  it  is 
a  much  less  percentage  of  its  selling  price  than  in  the  case  of  j&neri- 
can  marble.  The  character  of  the  Italian  deposits,  as  hereinbefore 
explained,  more  than  offsets  any  advantages  accruing  to  iVmerican 
quarries  from  the  use  of  machinery.  Machinery  is  used  in  our  quar- 
ries from  necessity  and  it  is  not  used  in  the  Italian  quarries,  by  the 
larger  producers  at  least,  because  the  present  method  is  cheaper. 

The  American  quarries  deriye  no  protection  from  freight.  To  the 
principal  distributing  points  in  the  United  States  the  freight  will 
average  as  much  as  from  Italy.  For  example,  the  present  rates  per 
cubic  foot  are  approximately :  To  New  York  from  Italy  by  steamer, 
36  cents;  from  Vermont,  25  cents,  and  from  Tennessee,  65  cents;  to 
Baltimore  from  Italy  by  steamer,  38  cents;  from  Vermont,  37  cents, 
and  from  Tennessee,  59  cents ;  to  New  Orleans  from  Italy  by  steamer, 
40  cents;  from  Vermont,  74  cents,  and  from  Tennessee,  35  cents;  to 
San  Francisco  from  Italy  by  steamer,  90  cents ;  from  Vermont,  $1.38 
by  steamer  or  $1.80  all  rail,  and  from  Tennessee,  $1.80.  The  compari- 
son from  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  quarries  would  be  quite  as  favor- 
able to  the  Italian  quarries,  and  from  the  Colorado  and  Alaska  quar- 
ries still  more  so.  Our  quarries,  therefore,  even  in  our  own  market 
have  no  natural  protection  against  those  of  Italy. 

Blocks  are  not  raw  material,  but  represent  almost  entirely  labor. 
The  raw  material  in  the  mountains  in  Italv  is  of  relatively  small 
value,  but  the  cost  of  the  blocks  is  chiefly  the  labor  required  to  quarry 
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them  and  move  them  to  the  seaboard.  In  this  country  also  an  unde- 
veloped quarry  is  of  little  value.  The  prevailing  royalty  paid  a  land- 
owner for  the  right  to  quarry  marble  on  his  land  is  only  5  cents  per 
cubic  foot  of  merchantable  marble  produced.  Two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense of  producing  marble  in  this  country  is  for  labor  direct,  and 
about  one- fourth  for  supplies  and  material,  including  machinery,  iron, 
tools,  coal,  etc.  It  is  estmiated  that  90  per  cent  of  flie  expense"  of  the 
pjroduction  of  marble  is  directly  or  indirectly  for  labor.  The  compe- 
tition between  Italian  and  American  marble,  therefore,  is  peculiarljr 
a  competition  between  Italian  and  American  labor. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble  ought  not  to  be  reduced. 

The  duty  on  marble  yields  a  revenue  on  an  article  which  is  a  luxury. 
It  tends  to  decrease  the  cost  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  marble  which 
are  used  by  the  people  at  large.  It  is  the  protection  afforded  the 
high-priced  marble  that  has  made  possible  tne  production  and  use 
in  the  United  States  of  great  quantities  of  medium  and  cheaper 
grades  of  marble  for  cemetery  purposes,  buildings,  etc.  Such  use  of 
marble  is  entirely  peculiar  to  our  own  country.  It  affords  protection 
direct  to  American  labor,  not  by  lessening  the  importation,  but  by 
upholding  the  prices  of  high-priced,  colored  marbles  and  expensive 
grades  or  light  marbles.  It  tends  also  to  further  develop  the  remark- 
able marble  deposits  of  this  country.  Marble  is  abundant  in  all  the 
States  along  the  Appalachian  Range,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Canada  line,  viz,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Vermont.  It  is  also  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  California,  Washington,  and 
Alaska.  The  ornamental  or  colored  marbles  found  in  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Vermont,  Missouri.  Arizona,  and  many  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  of  the  highest  artistic  order.  The  development  of  new 
marble  quarries  in  Alabama,  Colorado,  and  Alaska  is  at  present  very 
active.  But  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  developing  these  natural 
resources  can  not  be  appreciated  except  by  experience. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  the  production, 
sawing,  and  manufacture  of  American  and  foreign  marbles  is  much 
greater  than  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble,  and  those  rates  are 
not  sufficient  to  equalize  in  our  own  markets  the  position  of  the  mar- 
ble quarries,  mills,  and  shops  of  the  United  States  with  like  indus- 
tries abroad. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  the  present  rates  have  prevailed  since 
1883,  e;Kcept  for  the  short  period  between  1894  and  1897,  and  that 
business  and  trade  relations  have  long  been  adjusted  to  those  rates. 
Therefore  the  undersigned,  representmg  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  American  marble  producing  and  foreign  marble  importing  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  of  its  marble  mills  and  manufactories, 
ask  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble  be  left  as  they  are. 

We  call  your  attention  to  two  instances  of  wrong  classification 
which  work  gi'eat  injustice  to  marble  and  ought  to  be  corrected. 
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Limestones  susceptible  of  polish  and  usable  for  decorative  purposes. 

Under  the  present  tariff  (par.  117)  limestone  unmanufactured 
is  dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot — ^less  than  one-fifth  the 
marble  rate.  Under  this  paragraph  the  right  is  claimed  to  import 
Istrian,  Haute ville,  Botticmo,  and  other  fancy  stores  which  are  sold 
and  used  in  direct  competition  with  regular  high-grade  marbles. 
The  conunercial  and  ordinary  or  popular  meaning  of  marble  is  either 
Buj  limestone  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  polish  or  else  any  limestone 
which  is  suitable  for  bemg  used  for  decorative  or  ornamental  pur- 
poses. (See  Century  Dictionary,  New  American  Encyclopedia,  Ifew 
International  Encyclopedia.)  Accordingljr,  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  have  held  that  Istrian  (decision  3803)  and  Hauteville 
(decision  6398)  should,  under  the  present  tariff,  be  classed  as  marbles 
and  paythe  marble  rate.  The  decision  in  the  latter  case  was  affirmed 
by  the  United  States  circuit  court,  but  on  appeal  was  reversed  by  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals,  which  followed  the  more  teclmical 
and  limited  definition  that  only  that  limestone  is  marble  which  is  of 
a  crystalline  structure.  The  whole  subject  of  the  proper  classification 
of  these  stones  under  the  present  tariff  now  remains  much  confused 
and  is  still  in  litigation.  Without  reference  to  what  may  be  their 
proper  classification  under  the  wording  of  the  present  tariff,  they 
should  in  the  new  act  be  classsed  according  to  the  purposes  for  whicn 
they  are  capable  of  being  used,  and  in  fact  are  used  (in  conformity 
with  the  similitude  clause  of  the  present  tariff  act,  sec.  7),  and  on 
an  equality  with  the  stone  with  which  they  directly  compete.  They 
are  capable  both  of  being  polished  and  of  being  used  for  interior 
decorative  purposes  of  a  high  order,  and,  in  fact,  are  so  used  in  many 
important  buildings  in  direct  competition  with  regular  marbles,  both 
American  and  foreign.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  lime- 
stones, when  susceptible  of  taking  a  polish  and  suitable  for  interior 
decorative  purposes,  be  specifically  classed  with  marble  and  take  the 
marble  rate.  Limestone  of  low  grade,  used  as  a  building  stone  and 
not  for  higher  decorative  purposes,  should  continue  to  be  classed  with 
freestone,  sandstone,  and  other  building  stone. 

Breccia. 

Under  the  present  tariff  (paragraph  508)  breccia  is  admitted  free. 
It  is  a  conglomerate  marble  susceptible  of  taking  a  polish  and  used  in 
direct  competition  with  regular  marble  for  interior  decorative  pur- 
poses in  many  public  and  other  large  buildings.  In  the  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Importations  entered  for 
consumption,"  breccia  is  now  included  in  the  statistics  of  marble, 
being  classed  as  free  marble  as  distinguished  from  other  marbles 
which  are  dutiable.  We  respectfully  request  that  it  be  specifically  in- 
cluded with  marble  and  take  the  marble  rate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Vermont  Marble  Company, 

RUTLAND-FrX)RENCE  MaRBLE  CoMPANY, 

Brandon  Italian  Marble  Company, 
Barney  Marble  Company, 
Norcross-West  Marble  Company, 

O.  W.  XoRCROSfl. 
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George  P.  Eastman,  Vermont. 

South  Dover  Marble  Company, 

Waverly  Marble  Company,  New  York. 

White  Marble  &  Terrazzo  Company, 

Westfield  Marble  &  Sandstone  Company, 

Lee  Marble  Works,  Massachusetts. 

Evans  Marble  Company,  Maryland. 

Georgia  Marble  Company, 

Geo.  B.  Sickles  Marble  Company, 

Blue  Ridge  Marble  Company, 

Georgia  Marble  Finishing  Works, 

Southern  Marble  Company, 

Kennesaw  Marble  Company,  Georgia. 

John  M.  Ross, 

The  Kxoxville  Marble  Company, 

Gray  Eagle  Marble  Company, 

Jno.  J.  Craig  Company, 

Empire  Marble  Compai^, 

GrODFREY  MaRBLE  COMPANY, 

Ross  Marble  Company, 
Republic  Marble  Company, 
American  Marble  Company, 
The  United  States  Marble  Company, 
The  Victoria  Marble  Company, 
Tennessee  Producers'  Marble  Company, 
Knox  Marble  &  Railway  Company,  Tennessee^ 
.\labama  Marble  Company,  Alabama. 
Colorado- Yule  Marble  Company,  Colorado. 
John  Eisele,  of  Batterson  &  Eisele, 
W.  K.  Fertig,  of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co., 
J.  W.  Harrison,  of  Ellin,  Kitson  &  Co., 
E.  J.  McGratty,  of  McGratty  &  Sons, 
John  R.  Taber,  of  Taber  &  Co., 
C.  D.  Jackson,  of  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 
R.  C.  Fisher,  of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co., 
Committee  of  the  Marble  Industry  of  New  Yorh^ 
W.  H.  Evans,  of  Baltimore, 

President  and  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers. 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  23^  1908. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  ts  this  the  end  of  the  marble  hearing? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes.  We  have  united  in  this  memorial,  so  that  is 
the  end  of  it,  unless  you  want  to  ask  other  questions.  The  committee 
are  here  from  New  York  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  of 
reducing  the  duty  { 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  what  1  wanted  to  ask — ^whether  there  is  not 
somebodv  here,  some  contractor  or  architect,  who  would  like  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  duty. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  I  do  not  think  any  request  was  sent  to  architects  to 
be  present. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  it  has  been  published  through  three  weeks. 
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Mr.  CioGKRAN.  Would  it  be  permissible  to  leave  it  open,  and  invite 
some  architects  to  come  and  present  their  views,  if  they  want  to?  I 
know  of  one  or  two,  mj^f . 

The  Chairman.  1  think  the  committee  would  be  willing  to  hear 
them  further  at  any  time  when  it  is  at  leisure. 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  I  would  like  to  call  their  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  interest  has  an  architect  in  the  question? 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  They  are  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Bandell.  He  takes  his  contract  according  to  the  prices  in  the 
market.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  price  is  high  or 
low? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  He  has,  at  least,  an  aesthetic  and  artistic  interest 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  10.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  November  24,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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CLAYS. 


A.  D.  Hatton^  esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  Laclede- 
Christy  Clay  Prodiccts  Company. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  supplement  the  brief 
already  submitted  with  further  statistics  regarding  gas  retorts  and 
settings  referred  to.  I  desire  that  it  be  incorporated  with  the  orig- 
inal brief  as  part  of  these  proceedings.  I  do  not  desire  to  detain  you 
further,  as  the  hour  is  late.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  try  and  sub- 
mit some  further  information  regarding  the  exact  prices  of  foreign 
^s  retorts  and  gas-bench  settings  to  assist  you  in  your  labors  in  con- 
sidering these  paragraphs. 

A.  D.  Hatton. 

BBIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  LACLEDE-CHBISTY  CLAY  FBODTTCTS  COM- 
PANY, ST.  LOinS,  MO.,  CONCERNING  FABAGBAPHS  87,  88,  93,  97, 
AND  98,  TTNDEB  SCEEDTTLE  B,  AND  522  AND  614,  TTNDEB  FBEE 
UST,  IN  THE  TABIFP  ACT  OF  JULY  24,  1897. 

St.  Louis,  November  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  CommiUtee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Sixtieth  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  manufac- 
turer, engaged  in  handling  anything  in  clay  prodiicts,  as  miner, 
manufacturer,  and  jobber,  is  interested  and  concerned  in  a  revision  of 
oertain  paragraphs  in  the  pi^esent  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  and  the  free  list  as  contained  in  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  pre- 
scribed by  Schedule  B,  earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware. 

We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  arguments  and  recommenda- 
tions hereinafter  mentioned  as  a  basis  for  proposed  changes.  It  will 
be  our  purpose  to  confine  our  issues  to  facts,  placing  them  before  you 
as  concisely  as  possible. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company  succeeded  Christy  Fire 
Clajr  Company,  established  in  1857,  first  developed  the  celebrated 
Christy  Missouri  washed  pot  clay  as  a  substitute  for  the  imported 
German  clays;  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  estab- 
li^ed  in  1844,  originally  offered  refractoiy  bench  settings  and  retorts 
to  the  manufacturers  of  coal  gas;  and  Jamieson-French  Fire  Clay 
Company,  organized  in  1895.     It  is  a  Missouri  corporation,  has  a 
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paid-up  capital  of  $4,000,000,  all  invested  in  the  clay  products  busi- 
ness; owns  and  controls  extensive  clay  and  kaolin  deposits  and  has 
fee-simple  title  to  over  700  acres  of  unencumbered  realty,  on  which  its 
clav  miftes  are  located,  within  the  city  of  St.  Louis ;  operates  regularly 
and  fully  three  plants,  two  within  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  one  in  St. 
Louis  County,  employing  about  1,000  men,  with  a  pay  roll  aggregat- 
ing over  $500,000  annually. 

In  the  statement  "Mineral  products  of  the  United  States,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  clay  products  has  a  scheduled  value  in  the  calendar  year  1907 
of  $158,942,369,  ranking  fifth  with  all  other  metallic,  nonmetallic,  and 
unspecified  minerals,  following  pig  iron,  bituminous  coal,  copper,  and 
Pennsylvania  anthracite,  respectively.  About  10  per  cent  of  this 
amount  represents  the  value  of  refractories  (fire  brick,  fire-clay  tiles, 
retort  or  gas-bench  settings,  furnace  or  tank  blocks  and  stones,  and 
probably  gas  retort^)^  the  principal  producing  States,  selling  80  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  being  (1)  Pennsjuvania,  (2)  Ohio,  (3)  Missouri. 
(4)  New  Jersey,  (5)  Kentucky;  the  next.  New  York,  shows  a  value 
of  50  per  cent  less  than  New  Jerse3\  In  fire  clays  mined  and  sold 
Missouri  ranks  fourth,  following  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  in  that  order.  In  refractories  Missouri  contributes  11  per  cent, 
and  4.34  per  cent  of  total  clay  products. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  take  up  with  ^^ou  only  high-grade  fire 
clays  or  earths  of  a  refractory  and  flux-resisting  character  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glasshouse  pots,  tank-furnace  blocks,  and  furnace 
stones,  crucibles,  gas  retorts,  and  retort  or  gas-bench  settings,  and 
other  refractories  for  the  building  of  furnaces  where  such  conditions 
obtain.  These  clays  are  indispensable  in  the  glass,  gas,  iron  and 
steel,  cement,  and  all  other  metallurgical  industries. 

For  convenient  reference  we  have  copied  herein  the  paragraphs 
under  discussion : 

Clays  or  earths:  93.  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought  or  unmanufactured,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  tills  act,  one  dollar  per  ton ;  wrought  or  manufactured, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  per  ton ;  china  clay  or  kaolin, 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  i)er  ton ;  limestone  rock  asphalt  containing  not  more 
than  fifteen  per  centum  of  bitumen,  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  asphaltum  and  bitumen, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  crude,  if  not  dried,  or  othei^wise  advanced 
in  any  manner,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton;  if  dried  or  otherwise  ad- 
vanced in  any  manner,  three  dollars  per  ton :  bauxite,  or  beauxite,  crude,  not 
refined  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  from  its  natural  state,  one  dollar  per 
ton;  fuller's  earth,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  ton ;  wrought  or  manufactured,  three  dollars  per  ton. 

522.  Clay:  Common  blue  clay  in  casks  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles. 

614.  Minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or 
grinding,  or  by  other  i)rocess  of  manufacture,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

Exhibits  A,  B,  and  C  herewith  are  explanatory. 

Our  high-grade  clays  result  from  high-priced  and  limited  area 
realty,  sinking  of  shafts  with  heavy  maintenance  charges  under  hard 
mining  conditions,  $2.60  per  day  wages,  others  in  proportion,  erecting 
of  buildings  for  handling,  weathering,  and  treating  three  to  five  years 
supply  at  all  times,  and  refining  through  the  washeries.  A  further 
step  is  calcining  or  burning. 

The  imported  cla^>  result  from  abundant  clay  areas,  no  additional 
expense  nor  time  required  to  market,  save  simple  selecting  (the  picked 
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day  is  prepared  for  immediate  use,  while  the  unpicked  clay  is  in  its 
natural  state — ^the  importing  agent),  to  remove  foreign  vegetable 
matter,  spading  direct  from  ground,  wages  about  75  cents  per  day, 
and  then  ready  for  use.  These  are  conditions  more  particularly  m 
Germany,  the  largest  exporter  of  clays  under  discussion,  which  are 
guite  extensively  used  in  lieu  of  the  domestic  clays.  England  in  min- 
ing and  preparations  of  clays  resembles  Grermany,  but  in  competition 
we  meet  her  chiefly  with  our  manufactured  products.  The  great  ton- 
nage of  clays  imported  from  England  is  china  clay  or  kaolin;  from 
France  chiefly  bauxite.  (Note  Exhibits  C  and  B.)  The  only  invest- 
ment required  for  the  marketing  of  these  clays  in  the  United  States 
is  conducting  selling  agencies,  which  frequently  represent  other 
foreign  lines  and  thus  reduce  the  actual  investment  in  our  trade. 

Fear  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  use  of  high-grade  clays — 
the  fact  that  imported  clays  have  been  and  continue  to  he  used  more 
and  more  each  year  is  their  beet  advertisement.  We  are  making  slow 
headway  because,  though  educational  campaigns  and  practical  dem- 
onstrations, brought  about  by  research  work,  prove  our  domestic  clays 
to  be  equal  and  in  many  cases  superior  to  the  loreign  clays,  we'are  able 
to  influence  a  chan^  to  the  domestic  clays  only  when  price  is  made 
an  object.  Protection  is  imperatively  necessary  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
place foreign  clays  with  domestic  clays.  Concerning  use  in  the  glass 
industry,  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  in  Missouri  Greological  Survey,  Volume 
XI,  Clay  Deposits,  page  28,  writes:  "  Glass-pot  clay  is  the  most  valu- 
able that  is  found  in  the  State.  The  superior  quality  that  is  found  in 
the  St.  Louis  district  is  worth  from  $10  to  $14  a  ton  for  the  No.  1 
grade  of  crude,  picked,  and  washed  pot  clay,  and  $4  to  $6  a  ton  for  the 
No.  2  grade.  Although  the  St.  Louis  fire-clay  seam  in  which  this  very 
valuable  pot  clay  occurs  covers  about  180  square  miles,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  county,  this  exceptionally  pure  grade  of  clay  is  only  found 
in  local  pockets  or  basins  in  this  seam.  Thus  far  only  six  such  pockets 
have  been  found,  all  of  which  are  limited  in  size  and  two  are  already 
exhausted.  About  16,000  tons  of  this  high-grade  clay  are  produced 
annually,  mostly,  of  the  washed  variety ; "  and  again  on  page  261 : 
"  Christy  fire-clay  mine."  "  This  is  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  St. 
Louis  district,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Morganford  and  Gravois  roads, 
near  Oak  Hill,  in  the  southwestern  outskirts  of  St.  Louis.  The  prop- 
erty is  famous  for  the  exceptionally  high-grade  character  of  the  clay 
that  it  has  produced.  Much  of  it  has  b^n  used  for  glass-pot  purposes 
after  careful  sorting  as  crude  pot  clay,  and  after  washing  as  washed 
pot  clay.  It  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  among  the  glass  makers, 
as  the  slagging  action  of  the  alkalies  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  is 
very  severe  while  the  strength  demand  to  carry  the  load  in  making 
plate  glass  is  very  great.  The  glass-house  service  is  the  most  severe 
of  all  demands  on  fire  clay."  The  superiority  of  these  clays  renders 
them  invaluable  in  the  manufacture  cif  gas  retorts  and  retort  or  gas- 
bench  settings.  Concerning  use  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  assay, 
Exhibit  E,  herewith.  Transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society, 
Volume  X,  1908,  article  on  "  Tests  of  assay  crucibles."  pages  484  tx) 
526,  inclusive,  speaks  for  itself.  We  are  developing  at  this  time  our 
clays  for  the  manufacture  of  cruciblas  used  in  step)  and  other  indus- 
tries. Our  experiments  thus  far.  although  not  complete,  make  it  cer- 
tain that  we  can  offer  a  clay  equally  as  good  and  suitable,  and  wa  hope 
better,  than  the  imported  clays. 
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German  pot  clays  are  described:  "Raw  clav,  unpicked,  in  oblong 
lumps,  at  $3.30  per  case  of  530  pounds  gross;  '^  "  Eaw  clay,  picked  in 
small  pieces,  $9.40  per  cask  of  1,230  pounds  gross;"  "Raw  clay, 
picked,  at  $9.25  per  cask,  averaging  about  1,230  pounds  gross;*' 
"  Burnt  clay,  picked,  at  $10.50  per  cask,  averaging  about  1,170 
pounds  gross."  Later  quotation :  "  Oblong  lump,  to  $3.25  per  case 
of  530  pounds  ctoss  ;"  and  a  purchase  "  Burnt,  picked,  at  $11  per  cask 
of  1,170  pounds."  German  crucible  clays  are  described  "suitable 
for  Denver  style  crucibles;  mark  'F'  is  at  $11  per  cask  weighing 
about  1,170  pounds  gross; "  a  cheaper  clay,  which  will  probably 
answer  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  "A-G  clay  packed  in  casks 
weighing  about  1,230  pounds  gross,  at  $9.50  a  cask.  This  clay  is 
picked  and  selected  free  of  iron  and  other  foreign  matter,  just  as  our 
picked  pot  clay  of  the  G  &  C  mark.  A-G  clay  packed  in  cases  weigh- 
ing about  530  pounds  gross,  at  $3.30  a  case.  This  clay  comes  in  ob- 
long lumps,  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mine,  but,  being  naturally 
high  grade  and  pure,  we  think  it  can  be  used  in  this  way,  when  it 
woulabp  much  cheaper  yet  than  the  cask  picked  packing."  These 
prices  have  been  tested  by  purchases  during  the  present  year. 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  pot  and  crucible  clays  are  identical, 
selected,  of  course,  as  offered,  but  merely  graded.  We  base  the  state- 
ment on  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  getting  out  these  clays 
from  their  chemical  analyses,  and,  moreover,  that  our  clays,  which 
correspond  to  the  German  pot  and  crucible  clays,  may  be,  in  fact 
have  been,  used  in  this  dual  service. 

Prices  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause  were  for  minimum  car- 
loads f.  0.  b.  Baltimore  or  other  Atlantic  ports.  All  prices  applied 
in  Exhibit  D,  herewith,  are  net  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  the  glass  industry  competition  centers  at  Pittsburg,  where  our 
clays  have  displaced  the  German  clays  to  only  a  slight  extent,  because 
the  difference  in  cost  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  cliange.  As  a  rule 
the  management  is  so  dependent  upon  the  practical  clay  man,  usually 
a  foreigner  or  a  disciple  of  one,  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  Imowl- 
edge  of  foreign  clays  only,  that  he  is  satisfied  and  is- usually  too  busy 
in  the  selling  end  to  keep  home  products  in  the  manufacturing  end. 

In  the  crucible  industry  competition  centers  at  New  York,  where 
foreign  clays  are  used  almost  exclusively.  Domestic  clays  for  cruci- 
bles are  practically  unknown;  but  here  lies  our  greatest  opportunity 
to  displace  foreign  with  domestic  clays.  Our  prices,  however,  must 
necessarily  be  5  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  higher,  owing  to  our  freight 
rate  of  $5.30  per  ton,  as  against  the  ocean  ballast  rate  of  $1  per  ton 
on  free-list  clay.  The  Gulf  ports,  likewise  the  Pacific  ports,  enter 
little  of  these  raw  materials  for  either  industry;  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  great  percentage  of  assay  crucibles  uj^ed  in  the 
West  are  made  East.     (See  Exhibit  B.))     ^ 

Eliminating  therefrom  china  clay  and  bauxite,  48,146  tons  foreign 
clays,  valued  at  $353,603,  or  $7  per  ton,  were  imported,  the  duty  being 
$86,010;  10.001  tons  foreign  clays,  "suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles,''  valued  at  $107,886,  or  $10  per  ton,  were  imported  with 
no  duty.  These  58,000  tons  compete  directly  with  us,  and  we  feel 
the  use  of  domestic  clays  should  be  encouraged  by  adequately  taxing 
the  foreign  clays. 

Under  the  law  of  1890  the  duties  on  these  importations  would  have 
approximated  $30,000  additional. 
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Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1897  the  importations  of  clay  for 
crucibles  has  been  high  one  year  and  low  the  next,  and  so  on.  Im- 
portations of  all  other  clays  have  consistently  increased,  except  in  two 
years  (see  Exhibit  A),  and  it  is  fair  to  assimie  that  the  tonnage  of 
the  various  clays  embraced  proportionately  increased  during  the  pe- 
riod- 

Bbick  and  tile  :  87.  Fire  brick,  weighing  not  more  than  ten  i^ounds  eacli,  not 
glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton ;  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated,  forty-flve 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  brick,  otber  than  fire  brick,  not  glazed,  enameled, 
painted,  vitrified,  ornamented,  or  decorated  In  any  manner,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  if  glazed,  enameled,  painted,  vitrified,  ornamented,  or  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  forty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

88.  Tiles,  plain  unglazed,  one  color,  exceeding  two  square  Inches  In  size,  four 
cents  per  square  foot:  glazed,  encaustic,  ceramic,  mosaic,  vitrified,  semivitrifled, 
flint,  spar,  embossed,  enameled,  ornamental,  hand-painted,  gold  decorated,  and 
aU  other  earthenware  tiles,  valued  at  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per  square  foot, 
eight  cents  per  square  foot ;  exceeding  forty  cents  per  square  foot,  ten  cents  per 
square  foot  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

97.  Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  earthy  or  min- 
eral substances,  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  not  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  decorated,  forty- 
flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

98.  Gas  retorts,  three  dollars  each ;  lava  tips  for  burners,  ten  cents  per  gross 
and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  ninety  cents 
per  hundred :  filter  tubes,  forty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem :  porous  carbon  pots 
for  electric  batteries,  without  metallic  connections,  twen^  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

We  have  described  the  process  of  preparation  of  clays  for  market- 
ing, domestic  and  foreign,  both  of  which  are  used  in  various  mixtures 
in  the  manufacture  of  refractory  products  and  embraced  under  the 
above  paragraphs.  The  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  imported  clays 
in  both  the  glass  and  crucible  industries"  has  taken  hola  in  the  ^ 
industry.  They  are  restive  lest  they  test  the  much-talked-of  material 
which  is  in  service  and'is  claimed  giving  good  results.  One  reason  is 
that  the  United  States,  leading  in  many  branches,  follows  England 
and  Germany  in  some  of  the  newer  economies,  particularlv  in  the 
gas  industry,  where,  in  an  effort  to  put  into  practice  new  and  efficient 
apparatus  with  resultant  economies,  designs  have  been  introduced  and 
foreign  materials  used  in  their  construction. 

At  present  we  are  trailing,  but  will  soon  take  the  lead ;  given  proper 
protection  we  can  and  will  set  a  pace  for  our  foreign  neighbors. 

One  hold  the  foreign  materials  have  taken  may  be  observed  in  the 
operations  of  an  ingenious  New  Jersey  manufacturer  who  imported 
Grerman  clavs  by  carg(x»s,  manufacturing  into  gas  retorts  and  set- 
tings and  otfering  to  the  trade  as  German  retorts  and  settings.  This 
we  feel  should  be  stopped.  As  retorts  resemble  crucibles,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  for  that  reason  no  duty  is  paid  on  the 
clay  for  making  gas  retorts,  this  clay  being  entered  for  consumption 
under  the  free  list,  paragraph  522. 

Concerning  the  quality  or  the  American  product  in  the  gas  indus- 
try, its  performance  during  a  period  of  about  fifty  years  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  The  industry  is  satisfied  with  results,  but  is  at- 
tracted by  the  low  prices  of  foreign  material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  comparative  records  show  the  domestic  material  to  be  the 
better.  Up  to  some  ten  years  ago  no  one  thought  of  importing  gas 
retorts  or  settings  on  any  extensive  scale. 
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Minimum  carload  prices  f.  o.  b.  per  standard  gas  retort,  weighing 
approximately  2,000  pounds  each,  and  gas  retort  or  bench  settings 
per  net  ton  oi  2,000  pounds,  are  shown  on  Exhibit  F  herewith. 

St.  Louis,  by  reputation,  has  long  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  lead- 
ing in  supph'ing  materials  to  the  gas  industry,  and  has  well  earned 
it  oy  reason  of  the  quality  of  her  fire-clay  products  and  gas  retorts. 
This  trade  is  supplied  from  coast  to  coast 

The  new  forei^  ideas  and  innovations,  supported  by  the  low 
prices  made  possible  by  foreign  cheap  labor  and  nommal  ocean 
freights,  will  mean  a  gradual  supplanting  of  our  established  trade 
imless  we  can  be  protected  by  an  aaequate  tax. 

We  have  carefully  searched  the  records  of  statistics  compiled  bv 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Merchandise  importedl, 
quantities  and  values,  by  articles,  years  ended  June  30,  1898  to  1907  " 
fsee  table  161  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1907, 
tnirtieth  number),  and  fail  to  find  where  any  importations  of  retort 
or  gas-bench  settings,  gas  retorts,  fire  brick,  or  fire-clay  tiles  have 
been  entered  for  consumption. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  gas  retorts  are  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 98;  retort  or  gas  bench  settings,  however,  while  intended  to 
be  provided  for,  are  difficult  to  fit  definitely  to  either  of  the  schedules 
herein  because  of  the  size,  shape,  and  description.  We  believe  con- 
troversies have  arisen  in  the  past  as  to  the  correct  and  proper  appli- 
cation of  paragraphs,  the  contention  being  that  if  a  piece  exceeded  10 
pounds  in  weight  it  should  be  taxed,  under  paragraph  97,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  as  against  $1.25  per  ton  under  paragraph  87.  Others 
contending  attempted  to  avail  themselves  of  section  7.  Under  the 
law  of  1800  retorts  or  gas  bench  settings  in  all  probability  were  pro- 
vided for  under  paragraph  93,  the  dutv  being  $1.25  per  ton;  gas 
retorts,  under  paragraph  102,  were  taxed  at  $3  each. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  point  out  to  your 
committee  the  present  status  of  the  ceramic  or  clay  products  industry 
as  it  relates  to  nigh-grade  refractory  products.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  Middleton,  writing  about  the  record  made  in  this  refrac- 
tories branch  during  1907,  "the  value  of  the  fire-brick  product  also 
reached  its  maximum  in  1907,  ranging  from  $6,093,071,  the  minimum, 
in  1898  to  $14,946,045  in  1907,  an  increase  of  $8,852,974,  or  145,80  per 
cent." 

Press  dispatches  only  yesterday  give  notice  of  recognition  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  limitless  resources  and  possibilities  in  this 
industry  and  the  establishment  of  a  technologic  branch  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

We  ourselves  have  long  since  realized  this,  as  before  stated,  by 
starting  our  research  department,  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
clay-products  industry  in  its  every  sphere.  Satisfactory  results,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  obtained  by  the  enactment  of  a  tax  which  will  offset 
the  handicap  to  our  domestic  clays  and  products  created  by  the  low 
wages  and  cheap  ocean  freights  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  clays  and 
products. 

Based  upon  these  statements,  we  recommend  to  your  committee 
that: 

Paragraph  87  be  specifically  limited  to  apply  to  standard,  or  9-inch, 
fire  brick  and  "  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each; "  the  duty 
not  to  be  changed.    Add :  "  Retort  or  gas  bench  settings,  tank  fur- 
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nace  blocks,  and  furnace  stones,  and  all  other  refractory  products  of 
any  kind,  sizes,  or  shapes,  $5  per  ton."  The  balance  of  the  paragraph 
appears  all  right,  and  to  remain  as  before,  with  same  duties. 

i^aragraph  88  be  modified  so  as  not  to  apply  to  "  tiles  "  manufac- 
tured of  any  refractory  materials  whatever.  It  should  exclude  all 
"  fire  clajr  or  fire-brick  tiles."  With  this  exception,  the  paragraph 
appears  m  proper  shape  and  to  remain  intact. 

Paragraph  93  be  modified  to  read :  "  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought  or 
unmanufactured,  suitable  for  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass- 
house pots,  tank-furnace  blocks,  and  furnace  stones,  crucibles,  gas 
retorts,  retort  or  gas  bench  settings,  fire  brick,  fire-clay  tile,  and  any 
refractory  products  in  packages  of  any  kind,  $4  per  ton ;  wrought  or 
manufactured,  $5  per  ton."  The  remainder  of  the  paragraph,  from 
"  China  clay  "  on,  to  remain  unchanged. 

Paragraph  97  be  modified  so  as  to  state  specifically  that  it  does 
not  cover  fire  brick  or  fire-clay  tiles,  retort  or  gas  bench  settings, 
which  are  fully  covered  elsewhere.  No  other  change  is  suggested 
in  this  para^aph. 

Paragraph  98  be  modified  to  read :  "  Gas  retorts,  40  per  centum  ad 
valorem,  tax  not  to  be  Iqss  than  $5  per  ton."  Balance  of  paragraph 
from  "  lava  tips  for  burners,"  etc.,  to  remain  unchanged. 

Section  522  be  eliminated.  We  have  suggested  that  it  be  included 
under  paragraph  93.  We  feel  that  all  the  foreign  clays,  as  described, 
should  be  made  dutiable. 

Section  614  be  made  more  specific.  Clays  or  earths  may  be  termed 
minerals,  and  as  such  should  be  made  dutiable  as  provided  for. 

If  it  is  desired  to  continue  this  paragraph,  we  suggest  a  modifica- 
tion, so  as  not  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  or  include  items  covered 
in  paragraph  93. 

We  bespeak  your  favorable  consideration. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company, 
By  A.  D.  Hatton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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Exhibit  C. 
Imports  of  clays  or  earths  into  the  United  States,  by  countries,  1906. 


Country  from  whicb  Imported. 


Common  blue  clay  or  earth,  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 
Total  Imports. — - 


Germany.. 
Holland... 
Ouba 


Total  imports.. 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Prance 

Japan. 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada.. 


All  other  clays  and  earths. 


240,009 


Italy 

Spain 

Belgium.. 


—I 

-i 


Holland 

Ouba 

l£cizIco 

Newfoundland 

Chile 

Turkey  In  .Asia 


218,400 

10,481 

15.2nO 

800 

213 

884 

21 

24 

100 

80 

7 

5 

2 

1 


1,438,278 


1,287,264 

97,820 

77,628 

7,568 

6,028 

2,943 

1,425 

1,139 

019 

160 

62 

21 

10 

6 

1 


B0port  for  1007  in  same  form  probably  ready,  showing  importation  of  286,464  tons. 
(The  above  Is  an  extract  from  letter  of  date  February  28,  1906,  of  the  commercial  museum 
department  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 


Exhibit  D. 

Comparative  prices  foreign  and  domestic  clays,  minimum  carloads,  /.  o.   h. 

points,  as  indicated. 


Points. 


Baltimore 

New  York 

PhUadelphia 

Boston 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Steubenville,  Ohio.. 

Pindlay,  Ohio 

Indiana  gas  belt 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 


GERMAN. 

Raw,  un- 

Raw, 
picked, 

Raw, 

Burnt. 

A.  G., 

A.  G., 

picked, 

picked, 

picked, 

picked,     , 

unpicked, 

98.26  case 

$0.40  cask 

$0.25  cask 

HI  cask 

19.60  cask 

$8.30  case 

of  530 

of  1.280 

of  1.230 

of  1,170 

of  1,280 

of  630 

pounds. 

potmds. 
$15.05 

pounds. 
914.80 

pounds. 
118.60 

pounds. 

pounds. 

$12.06  ' 

1 
$15.20  ' 

$12.80 

12.06  ' 

15.05 

14.80 

18.60 

15.20 

12.80 

12.06 

15.05 

14.80 

18.60 

15.20 

12.80 

12.06  > 

15.05 

14.80 

18.50 

15.20 

12.80 

14.48  1 

17.45 

17.20 

20.90 

17.60  1 

14.70 

14.48 

17.45 

17.20 

20.90 

17.60 

14.70 

14.48 

17.45 

17.20 

20.90 

17.60  1 

14.70 

14.48 

17.45 

17.20 

20.00 

17.60  . 

14.70 

14.48 

17.45 

17.20 

20.90 

17.60 

14.70 

14.48  i 

17.45 

17.20 

20.00 

17.60 

14.70 

16.08  1 

18.05  ' 

17.80 

21.60 

18.20 

15.80 

1(80 
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Exhibit  D. — Continued. 
Comparative  prices  foreign  and  domestic  clays,  etc, — Continued. 


DOMJESTIC. 


Points. 


Baltimore _ 

New  York 

Philadelphia- 

Boston 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Steubenvnie.  Ohio 

FiDdlay,  Ohio 

Indiana  gas  belt 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 


Raw  Baw 

selected,  washed, 

crude,  pot, 

bulk.  bulk. 


fl2.70  ' 
13.80 
12.90  I 
13.70 

11.00  ; 

11.00 
U.OO 
lO.SO 
9.75 
9.40  , 
8.00  I 


Burnt 
wariied 

pot  or 
selected 

crude, 

bulk. 


916.10 
15.70  ' 
16.30 
16.10 
18.40  I 
13.40 


13.40 
12.70 
12.15 
11.80 
10.40 


$18.90 
18.90 
18.60 
19.80 
16.60  i 
16.60 
16.60  , 
15.90 
16.85  , 
15.00 
18.00 


Common 

flieday, 

bulk. 


18.70 
7.80 
6.90 
7.70 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.80 
3.76 
8.40 
2.00 


Exhibit  F. 

Comparative  prices  of  foreign  and  domestic  gas  retorts  and  gas  bcnrh  settings 
f.  0.  &.  points,  as  indicated. 


Points. 


Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Boston 

Cincinnati 


Chicago—. 

St.  Louis 

SeattlcL 

San  I^anoisco.. 


Qas  retorts. 


German.      Bng^ish.     Domestic. 


$25.00 
25.00  I 
25.00  I 
25.00 
27.40  I 
27.40  i 
28.00  I 


$16.65 
16.66 
16.66 
16.66 
10.06 
19.06 
19.66 


Gas  beneh  settlafs. 


German.  ;   BngUsh.     Doaiastle. 


$24.40 
24.60 
25.00 
26.60 
21.00 
20.70 
18.00  I 

37.00  I 

37.00  I 


$12.00  ; 
12.00  I 
12.00  1 
12.00  ! 
14.40 
14.40 
16.00 


$14.00 

$16.70 

14.00 

16.90 

14.00 

17.80 

12.00 

17.70 

14.40 

12.76 

14.40 

18.40 

16.00 

12.00 

25.00 

81.90 

26.00 

$1.90 

Merchandise  imported— QuarUiUes  and  values,  etc.,  years  ended  June  SO,  1898  to  1907. 


.Articles. 


Clays  or  earths: 

Common  blue,  for  the  manu-ftons  . . 

facture  of  crucibles  . .free.  .IdoUs. . 

^"  other dut...». 


1898. 


4,787 
56,867  I 
106.266  I 

738,819  , 


Articles. 


Clays  or  earths: 

Common  blue,  for  the  manu-ftons . . 
facture  of  crucibles. .  .free. .  idolls. . 
/dolls.. 


All  other dut. 


\tons . . 


1903. 


8,498 

99,560 

203,857 

1,286,097 


10,099 
76,014 
116,757 
786,514 


1904. 


1900. 


8,975 
109,483 
138,625 
926,111 


19a'). 


1901. 


5,423 

67,763 

160,217 

1,086,977 


1902. 


6,266 

73,095 

187,166 

1,214,664 


7,501 

93,566 

195, 125 

1,191,291 


I 


4,675 

49.709 

200,445 

1,222,814 


1906. 


6,494 
62,113  ; 
240.699 
1,488,278  i 


1907. 


10,064 

107,832 

276,890 

1,846.280 


Akron,  Ohio,  Novemher  18^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  All  potters  who  make  either  white  ware,  stoneware,  or 
sanitary  goods  from  clay  or  mixtures  of  clay,  use  a  considerable 
amount  of  what  is  known  as  pottery  plaster  for  molds.    The  most  of 
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the  plaster  for  this  purpose  is  imported  from  Nova  Scotia.  There 
AUft  sereral  firms  engaged  in  this  traffic,  notably  J.  B.  Kingft  Co..  of 
Neir  York,  and  Calvm  Tompkins,  also  of  New  York.  We  unaer- 
gtand  that  under  the  Dingley  bill  *a  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  is  im- 
posed on  this  commodity.  This  makes  the  finished  product  very 
expensive  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  working  to  the  benefit  of 
American  manufacturers  by  having  such  tariflp  imposed.  It  is  true 
that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  rock  for  making  plaster  is  quar- 
ried in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  little,  if  any,  is  suitable 
for  the  work  above  outlined,  viz,  for  making  molds  for  potters  and 
others.  We  believe  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  a  great  many  manufac- 
turers of  goods  in  our  line  and  other  allied  lines  if  this  dutv  could  be 
either  completely  eliminated  or  in  part.  We  bespeak  for  this  matter 
the  favoraWe  consideration  of  your  committee. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co. 

John  P.  Starr,  Secretary. 


KNOxvHiLE,  Tbnn.,  November  19^  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairmnn  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Sm :  For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  been  to  a  very 
large  extent  interested  in  southern  clays.    On  account  of  the  very  low 
duty,  and  the  fact  that  the^^  bring  English  clays  in  as  ballast,  it  has 
pratically  put  us  out  of  business. 

We  are  now  shipping  from  5,000  to  8,000  tons  a  year  from  a  mine 
which  I  own  in  South  Carolina.    We  are  in  direct  competition  with 
the  washed  clays  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  should  the  tariff  be  re- 
duced, it  will  mean  the  closing  of  our  mines. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  raised  at  least  $1  per  ton. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  J.  Oliver. 


Jersey  City,  November  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Member  of  Congi'css,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  am  informed  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  a  tariff  duty  put  upon  clays  imported  from  Germany  tnat  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  black-lead  or  graphite  crucibles. 

At  the  present  time  no  duty  is  imposed  by  tne  Government  on  clays 
imported  and  used  for  this  particular  purpose.  The  fact  is  that  no 
American  clays  have  been  found  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  this 
kind  of  manufacture,  and  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would  simply 
mean  that  the  users  of  black-lead  crucibles  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
larger  price  for  the  product,  while  no  benefit  whatever  can,  in  any 
way,  accrue  to  miners  or  dealers  in  American  clays. 

The  manufacturers  of  black-lead  crucibles  would  gladly  welcome 
the  use  of  American  clay  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  produce  from 
its  use  as  a  suitable  article.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  facts 
herein  stated  are  indisputable. 
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There  are  two  large  concerns  in  my  district  that  use  in  their  manu- 
factures the  imported  clays  above  mentioned,  and  it  would  be  a  need- 
less hardship,  Doth  upon  them  and  upon  the  consumers,  to  impose 
such  a  duty  as  I  have  referred  to. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  strongly  protest  against  it,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee desires  any  further  information  regarding  the  matter  I  will 
gladly  do  all  I  can  to  obtain  it  for  them. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  A.  Hamill. 


Maoon,  Ga.j  November  19^  1908. 
Chairrrian  of  the  Committee  on  Tariff  Revision^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Deab  Sir  :  We  inclose  herewith  a  memorial  on  earths  to  your  hon- 
orable body  for  proper  consideration  and  action.  Owing  to  the  lim- 
ited time  at  our  command  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  supply  com- 
plete data,  which  would  be  convincing  of  the  absolute  equitjr  of  our 
positions.  If  in  need  of  additional  facts  or  argument  we  sincerely 
trust  that  you  will  afford  us  a  hearing  or  opportunity  to  submit  addi- 
tional facts. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Georgia  EIaolin  Company. 


Macon,  Ga.,  November  18, 1908. 
Members  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  Your  conmiittee  having  announced  its  readiness  to  receive 
on  the  23d  instant  memorials  from  those  interested  in  the  proposed 
tariff  legislation  as  it  may  affect  imported  earths,  etc.,  the  xmder- 
signed,  representing  their  various  enterprises  located  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement,  with  their  peti- 
tion that  the  duties  on  imported  clays  be  increased,  circumstances  and 
conditions  having  so  combined  that  the  present  duty  affords  very  lit- 
tle, if  any,  protection  to  the  industry  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  duty  upon  imported  clays  was  at  one  time  $5  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  and  tnis  was  reduced  to  the  present  rate  of  $2.50  per  2^0 
pounds.  Since  this  reduction  the  competition  of  trunk  fines  and 
ocean  steamers  has  combined  to  place  the  miners  and  refiners  of 
clays  located  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  foreign  miners,  whose  plants  are  really 
all  located  convenient  to  shipping  points  in  England. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  desire  to  place  before  your  committee 
such  general  information  on  the  subject  as  the  limited  time  at  their 
disposal  will  permit,  and  they  will  be  prepared  at  a  later  date  to 
place  such  additional  data  as  may  be  specifically  requested. 

First.  It  is  assumed  that  your  commission  is  luUy  aware  of  the  uses 
to  which  this  kaolin  or  clayis  put,  but  your  petitioners  will  state  that 
the  consumers  of  their  product  include  the  following  manufactures : 
Porcelain,  tiles,  sanitary  waresj  earthenware,  paper,  wall   paper, 

SaintSj  interior  paints,  soaps,  linoleum,  oilcloths,  window  shades, 
ruggists'  specialties ;  and  that  for  these  purposes  a  material  of  uni- 
form character  and  of  as  white  a  color  as  possible  is  required.  It 
must  be  free  from  sand,  mica,  and  silica. 
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Second.  The  deposits  of  day  in  Georgia  are  sedimentary  and  are 
located  on  the  coastal  plain  at  an  average  distance  from  the  seaboard 
approximating  150  miles.  In  some  cases  the  deposits  are  of  such 
purity  as  to  be  incapable  of  much  refining,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  deposits  a  process  of  refinement  is  required  to  make  the  mate- 
rial suitaole  for  the  use  of  manufacturers.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  the  extent  of  these  deposits  has  been  generally  known  and  their 
extent  and  apparent  value  have  now  attracted  enterprise  and  capital 
toward  their  development.  In  the  mining  of  these  clays  many  unex- 
pected difiiculties  have  been  encountered.  The  absence  of  surface  rock 
has  made  it  impossible  to  mine  the  clays  by  any  process  other  than  the 
removal  of  the  entire  surface  material^  which  averages  about  25  feet 
of  sand  and  red  earth.  Hydraulic  mmiujg  or  any  of  the  more  eco- 
nomical or  speedy  methods  are  not  practical,  and  the  cuts  or  mines 
being  open  each  rain  storm  compels  not  only  the  cessation  of  opera- 
tions, but  the  seepage  water  carries  much  stain  on  the  surface  exposed. 
There  is  a  sin^lar  absence  of  running  streams  of  pure  or  clear  water 
in  the  proximity  of  these  deposits,  and  while  expensive  efforts  have 
been  made  to  discover  artesian  water  or  a  supply  by  deep  borings, 
these  have  so  far  proved  unsuccessful  and  the  miners  are  dependent 
upon  the  immediate  rainfall  or  some  small  springs  for  water  with 
which  to  carry  on  their  work. 

While  therefore  the  deposits  are  apparently  rich,  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  are  uncovered  and  prepared  for  market  are  ex- 
tremely great,  and  many  obstacles  have  to  oe  overcome  before  the  in- 
dustry, so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  can  be  made  profitable. 

Third.  As  compared  with  the  methods  possible  to  the  foreign 
miners,  whose  clays  are  almost  without  exception  residentary  de- 
posits, are  all  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  are  able  to  use 
hydraulic  methods  where  the  surface  material  is  not  of  a  staining 
character,  the  miners  of  Georgia  clays  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
in  addition  to  which  your  memoralists  beg  to  point  out  that  they  are 
reliably  informed  that  laborers  in  the  English  mines  work  for  from 
one-third  to  one-half  less  wages  than  are  paid  to  the  negroes  in  the 
Georgia  clay  mines;  that  fuel,  engine  supplies,  tools,  and  machines 
are  all  less  costly,  and  that  superintendents,  foremen,  and  salesmen 
cost  less  than  one-half  of  what  has  to  be  paid  in  America. 

Like  almost  every  other  American  industry,  the  clay  producers 
have  many  initial  obstacles  to  overcome  and  need  all  the  assistance 
and  protection  which  their  Government  can  extend  them  to  the  extent 
of  placing  them  on  an  equal  with  foreign  miners.  The  American 
clay  miners  are  not  desirous  of  reducing  wages  to  their  employees  or 
denying  to  the  transportation  companies  a  fair  return  for  their 
services.  They  only  ask  that  they  be  given  protection  enough  to 
meet  the  difference  in  conditions  which  will  secure  to  them  on  their 
merits  their  full  share  of  the  domestic  markets. 

Fourth.  The  principal  points  of  consumption  for  these  clays  are 
located  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  western  New  York,  western  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  by  an  unfortunate  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  over  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission appears  to  have  no  control,  or  appears  to  be  ineffective  to 
deal  with,  the  southern  miners  are  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
in  regard  to  rates  of  transportation. 
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The  larffe  steamers  now  crossing  the  Atlantic  appear  to  be  willing 
to  carry  raolin  from  the  English  ports  to  the  American  ports  for 
rates  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  ton.  Portland,  Me.,  as  a  case  in 
point,  can  be  reached  from  Liverpool  for  $1.50  per  ton,  while  it  would 
cost  the  Georgia  shipper  %i  at  least.  The  rates  from  Liverpool  and 
Fowey  to  Boston,  Newport  News,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and 
Philadelj)hia  are  about  the  same,  and  through  rates  from  these  points 
to  the  principal  points  of  consumption  in  the  East  are  so  low  as  to 
again  place  the  Georgia  miner  at  a  disadvantage.  Thus  tre  would 
instance  that  from  Liverpool  or  Fowey,  in  England,  to  Chicago,  with 
an  ocean  rate  to  New  Orleans  of  $1.50  per  ton,  cati  be  combined  a  rail 
rate  of  12  cents  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  via  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  making  a  through  rate  from  Liverpool  or  Fowey  to 
Chicago  of  $3.90  per  ton,  while  the  lowest  rate  your  memorialists 
can  secure  from  their  shipping  points  to  Chicago  is  $4.60  per  ton,  and 
we  have  been  further  advised  that  through  rates  have  recently  been 
made  from  the  English  ports  to  Chicago  of  $2.40  per  ton,  via  Grand 
Trunk  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  via  lines  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  for  $3.40  per  ton.  We  are  informed  that  these  rates  are 
perfectly  legal  and  are  available  to  us  if  we  could  reach  the  points 
where  they  are  in  force,  but  this  would  be  impossible. 

These  points  in  regard  to  rates  of  transportation  are  made  to  show 
your  committee  that  tiie  present  duty  is  practically  no  protection  to 
us  whatever,  and  that  to  permit  us  and  others  interested  in  the  de* 
velopment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  a  higher  duty  is 
not  only  indispensable,  but  having  regard  to  the  advantages  hereto 
enJOTea  by  other  industries,  it  is  our  right. 

Fifth.  Your  memorialists  would  further  desire  to  impress  upon 
your  committee  the  difficulties  under  which  they  have  labored  and 
are  still  laboring  in  securing  an  entry  for  their  product,  a  compara- 
tively new  one,  into  tiie  favor  of  the  American  manufacturers  who  are 
always  ready  to  make  unfavorable  comparisions  between  our  material 
and  that  imported  from  abroad.  This  has  been  the  history  of  all  our 
domestic  enterprises,  but  at  present  our  iron  and  steel  are  able  to 
stand  upon  their  own  merits  for  the  great  majority  of  purposes  and 
with  proper  protection  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  clays  will  ultimately 
do  the  same.  The  pottery  wares  made  from  our  domestic  clays  are  as 
good  as  any  of  the  ordinary  grades  of  imported  wares,  but  owing  to 
me  fact  that  most  of  the  workers  in  the  American  potteries  are  Eng- 
lishmen from  <^e  Staffordshire  district,  all  faults  are  laid  on  the  do- 
mestic clays  and  an  artificial  demand  is  created  for  foreign  clays. 
The  character  of  our  clays  can  not  be  successfully  impugned  and  much 
study  has  been  given  and  much  expense  incurred  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  and  meet  the  most  fastidious  requirements  of  manufac- 
turers, and  we  believe  that  if  we  are  supported  we  will  ultimately 
supply  the  country  with  its  requirements  m  this  department  of  ma- 
terial. A  great  deal  of  additional  investment  has  been  made  within 
the  last  year  in  improved  machinery  to  purify  our  clays  and  render 
them  uniform  in  quality,  and  your  memorialists  would  state  as  an 
absolute  fact  that  were  the  present  duty,  insufficient  as  it  is,  with- 
drawn, we  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  business  entirely. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  to  state  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  which  they  are  capable,  that  the  deposits  of  domestic  clays  of  dif- 
ferent character  located  between  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi  rivers 
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on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  of  sufficient  abundance  and  of  sudi  qualities 
as  to  answer  erery  necessary  requirement  of  every  trade  and  manu- 
facturer in  the  country^  and  that  their  general  use  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  provided  those  whose  enterprise  leads  them  to  develop  these 
deposits  are  assured  a  fair  working  profit;  and  we  beg  further  to 
state  that  there  is  no  combination,  pooling  arrangement,  or  trust 
management  of  any  of  these  existing  enterprises,  each  of  which  is 
working  independently. 

AMBKiCAii  Clay  Company, 
P.  W.  Martin,  President, 
AtLANiA  Mining  and  Clay  Company, 
Young  A.  Gresham,  General  Manager. 
The  Georgia  Kaolin  Co:mpaky. 
By  Cficn,  Morgan.  General  Manager, 


Tacony.  Pa.,  Novemher  20,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Hmtse  of  Representatives^  Washington.,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  just  learned  in  the  last  day  or  two  that  hear- 
ings on  Schedule  B  or  the  tariff  act  of  1897  are  to  be  held  before 
your  committee  in  Washington,  November  23,  1908,  and  that  en- 
deavors will  be  made  to  have  a  duty  placed  on  fire  clay.  We  would 
like  to  enter  our  protest  through  you  against  this,  as  we  are  very 
large  users  of  Klincenberg  crown  clay,  imported  from  Germany, 
on  which  there  has  been  no  duty  for  many  years.  The  reason  we 
enter  this  protest  is  that  there  has  never  been  any  clay  found  in  this 
country  that  can  be  used  to  manufacture  crucibles.  Therefore,  we 
think  that  we  are  just  and  right  in  asking  this.  We  doubt  very  much 
if  the  refractories  companies  want  any  duty  on  fire  clay. 

When  this  matter  is  brought  before  your  committee  we  would 
deem  it  a  special  favor  if  you  will  bring  forward  our  objections.  We 
are  writting  this  letter  to  you  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Representa- 
tive, W.  W.  Foulkrod,  with  whom  we  talked  this  subject  over  yester- 
day. We  trust  that  there  will  be  no  duty  placed  on  clay,  as  it  will 
force  a  great  many  small  foundries  all  over  the  country  to  pay  an 
advance  on  their  goods  that  seems  to  us  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  do. 

Yours,  veiT  truly, 

Eoss-Tacony  Crucible  (company. 
Per  Henry  A.  Boss,  President. 


Augusta,  Ga.,  NotH^niher  20,  JfH)H. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairma7\  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Washington,  D.  V. 
Dear  Sir:  For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
clay  business  at  Langley,  S.  C,  and  on  account  of  the  very  low  duty 
and  the  fact  that  they  bring  English  clays  in  as  ballast,  it  has  vir- 
tually put  us  out  of  Busines?. 
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We  understand  that  these  clays  are  washed  clays  of  Cornwall, 
England,  which  can  be  manufactured  very  cheap,  and  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  for  us  to  compete  with  these  clays,  considering  the  amount 
of  earth  that  is  removed,  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  higher 
freight  rates  that  we  are  forced  to  pay.  It  reduces  our  profits  on 
these  goods  to  a  minimum,  and  for  the  last  few  years  our  company 
has  been  unable  to  make  a  dividend  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
which  was  brought  about  by  competition  of  these  English  clavs. 

Such  bein^  the  case.  I  beg  to  ask  that  you  will  not  reduce  the  tariff 
on  the  Engbsh  clays,  but  will  raise  same  at  least  $1  per  ton.    Thank- 
ing you  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter,  I  remain, 
Yours,  truly. 

The  T.  G.  Lamar  EIaolin  Company,  op  Lanolby,  S.  C, 
By  J.  S.  Nixon,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Chicago,  November  20. 1908, 
The  honorable  Chairman  Committee  on  Tariffs 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  The  attention  of  the  writer  has  been  called  to  the  con- 
templated action  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  china  clays,  which  at 
present  is  fixed  at  $2.50  per  ton,  specific,  on  imported  china  clays. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  present  duty  the  development  of  the 
china-clay  industry  in  the  United  States  has  reached  considerable 
proportions,  and  has  led  to  the  heavy  investment  of  capital  in  numer- 
ous refining  plants,  located  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States.  The  devel- 
opment or  the  production  of  American  china  clay  is  exceedingly 
important  and  is  susceptible  of  great  expansi9n,  providing  adequate 
protection  is  afforded. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  duty  of  $2.50  per  ton  is  in  a  measure 
offset  by  the  exceedingly  low  rates  which  are  made  in  connection 
with  the  steamship  companies  and  the  railroads  via  New  Orleans  and 
eastern  seaboard,  which  enables  the  foreign  producer  to  pay  the  duty 
of  $2.50  per  ton  and  deliver  clay  at  the  principal  points  of  con- 
sumption at  approximately  the  same  cost  as  that  of  the  American 
producer. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  publishes  in  their  Foreign  Freight 
Tariff,  series  112-C,  an  import  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  principal 

foints  in  Wisconsin,  on  page  14  of  said  tariff,  a  rate  of  14^  cents  per 
undred. 

For  comparative  rates  we  refer  you  to  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  Joint  Proportional  Tariff, 
1096-A,  wherein  they  quote  on  page  6  of  said  tariff  to  the  same  points 
covered  in  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  tariff,  above  referred 
to,  naming  a  rate  from  Cincinnati  of  $2.70  per  ton,  which,  combined 
with  the  rate  to  Cincinnati  from  points  in  Georgia,  makes  a  total  rate 
to  Wisconsin  points  of  $6.70  per  ton,  or  28^  cents  per  hundred  for  the 
domestic  article. 

The  same  conditions  apply  in  regard  to  the  rates  now  in  effect  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  if  the  same  freight  conditions  continue  to 
prevail  and  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  it  would  have  but  one  result, 
namely,  the  destroying  of  the  American  clay  industries  and  giving  the 
foreign  producer  a  tremendoufj  advantage  in  this  field. 
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For  your  information  we  will  state  that  from  one  point  in  Georgia 
we  have  already  contracted  over  6,000  tons  of  china  clay,  which  has 
replaced  in  every  instance  an  equal  amount  of  imported  English  clay. 
Any  further  mf ormation  we  would  be  pleased  to  submit,  and  trust 
in  view  of  the  foregoing  the  present  tariff  may  not  be  disturbed,  as 
we  believe  this  country  could  practically  furnish  its  entire  require- 
ments of  clays  with  adequate  protection,  we  remain, 
Your,  very  truly, 

T.  J.  Peterson  Company, 
Per  Henry  M.  Miner, 

Viee-Presideiif. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  23, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  tKe  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  Z>.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  held  to-day  in  Washington,  at  which  were 
present  representatives  from  the  various  clay  miners  of  South  Caro- 
una,  Georgia,  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  after  a  full  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  protection  needed 
by  our  industries  in  competition  with  imported  clays,  we  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following : 

The  present  duty  on  imported  china  clay  is  $2.50  per  2,240  pounds, 
it  having  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  from  $5  to  the  present  rate, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  a  greater  tonnage  of  imported  clay  brought 
to  this  market  each  year.  This  is  possible  owmg  to  the  fact  that 
labor  abroad  for  the  same  work  is  fully  one-half  less  than  is  paid  in 
America  and,  further,  that  in  many  instances  the  ocean  rates  of 
freie^ht,  together  with  the  inland  freig;hts  added,  allow  the  imported 
product  to  be  delivered  at  interior  points  at  very  much  less  ireight 
than  from  the  various  American  mines. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  and,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
producers,  a  strong  inclination  to  ask  lor  a  reasonable  advance  in 
the  duty,  feeling  that  they  were  entitled  to  this  extra  amount  of  pro- 
tection, and  if  it  was  granted  they  would  be  able  to  take  a  larger 
Proportion  of  the  trade  than  they  have  in  the  past.  On  the  other 
and,  a  number  of  producers  took  the  stand  that  they  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  retention  of  the  present  duty,  but  all  agreed  that  if 
there  was  any  reduction  in  the  j)resent  duty  it  would  result,  in  the 
closing  down  of  most  of  the  prominent  mines  of  this  country,  as  none 
of  them  at  present  are  making  any  adeauate  return  for  the  capital 
invested,  and  with  any  reduction  in  the  auty  it  would  mean  absolute 
ruin  for  these  plants. 

like  most  otner  American  industries,  the  clay  producers  have  had 
many  initial  obstacles  to  overcome;  have  invested  large  sums  of  money 
in  their  various  plants,  and  need  all  the  assistance  and  protection 
which  their  Government  can  extend  to  the  extent  of  placing  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  foreign  miners.  The  American  miners  are  not 
desirous  of  reducing  wages  to  their  employees,  but  should  any  re- 
duction be  made  in  me  present  tariff,  wages  would  have  to  be  reduced 
very  materially  or  the  plants,  as  stated  before,  closed  down. 
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In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  to  state  withr  all  the  emphasis 
of  which  they  are  capable  that  the  deposits  of  domestic  clays  of  dif- 
ferent character  located  between  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi  riven 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  of  sufficient  abundance  and  of  such  quality 
as  to  answer  every  necessary  requirement  of  every  trade  and  manu- 
facturer in  the  country,  and  that  their  general  use  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  provided  iliose  whose  enterprise  leads  them  to  develop 
these  deposits  are  assured  a  fair  working  profit;  and  we  beg  further  * 
to  state  there  is  no  combination,  pooling  arrangement,  or  trust  man- 
agement of  any  of  these  existing  enterprises,  earn  of  which  is  working 
independently. 

This  communication  refers  to  section  98  in  Schedule  B  in  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  act  of  1897. 

Remaining,  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Philadelphia  Clat  Compant, 

M.  W.  Phillips,  President. 

The  AioaRicAN  Clay  Company  op  Maine, 

P.  W.  MAicmf^i^resident. 


Representing  also — 


Representing- 


Georgia  Kaolin  Company. 
Atlanta  Mining  Clay  Company. 
McIntyre  Mining  Company. 
American  Clay  Company, 
James  J.  Tracey,  President. 
The  Edgar  Plastic  Kaolin  Company, 
J.  R.  Edgar,  Secretary. 
J.  F.  Marsh. 

The  T.  G.  Lamor  Kaolin  Company. 
Immaculate  Kaolin  Company. 
Peerless  Kaolin  Company. 
The  Albion  Kaolin  Company. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  2S^  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Representing  importers  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  foreign  clay  imported  into  the  United  States,  we  wish  to 
advise  that,  notwithstanding  the  importations  of  foreign  clav  has 
increased  under  the  present  tariff,  it  has  been  done  by  a  vast  outlay  of 
capital  and  energy  in  the  educating  of  the  consumer  in  the  use  of  the 
imported  clays.  To  encourage  a  continuance  and  a  fostering  of  the 
import  business,  we  feel  from  that  fact  that  at  the  present  rate  0|f 
duty  we  are  compelled  to  get  a  higher  price  for  our  importations 
than  the  American  producers  are  gettinff  lor  their  product,  that  there 
should  be  no  advance  in  the  present  schedule,  as,  under  no  circum- 
stances, could  the  principle  of  reciprocity  be  extended  or  maintained 
at  any  increase  in  the  present  schedule. 
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Asking  the  kindness  of  your  support  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  schedule,  at  least  as  is  emboaied  in  section  93,  schedule  3,  in 
the  tariff  act  of  1897. 

Remaining,  yours,  truly, 

C.  K.  Williams, 
Bepresenting —  Perkins-Goodwin  Company. 

Moore  &  Monger. 
Hammil  &  Gillespie. 
Paper  Makers  Chemical  Company. 


Frankford,  Pa.,  November  £1, 1908. 
The  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  CommvUtee^  - 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Payne:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  a  duty  put  upon  what  is  known  as 
Elin^nberg  crown  clay,  an  article  imported  from  Germany  and 
used  in  this  country  by  the  parties  who  manufacture  crucibles  and 
similar  articles.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  no, clay  in  this  coun- 
try that  can  be  substituted  by  the  manufacturers  of  crucibles  for  this 
imported  article,  which  has  heretofore  been  free.  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  if  any  duty  was  placed  upon  this  imported  clay  it  would 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles.  As  tiie 
Boas  Tacony  Crucible  Company  have  their  works  in  the  district  that 
I  represent,  I  am  able  to  obtain  information  from  them  that  confirms 
what  I  understand  has  been  written  to  your  committee,  and  which  I 
am  satisfied  is  a  correct  statement — that  any  dutv  placed  upon  the 
clay  would  work  an  injury  to  this  class  of  manufacturers.  I  there- 
fore trust  that  your  committee  will  make  no  change  on  this  article^ 
but  will  continue  to  allow  it  to  come  in  free. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  Foulkrod. 


East  Pepperell,  Mass., 

November  21, 1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  Z>.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  would  respectfully  petition  your  committee  to  con- 
sider the  admission  of  imported  chma  clay  free  of  any  duty. 

There  is  no  protection  needed  on  an  article  which  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country.    It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  clay  that  can  be 
mined  or  manufactured  which  competes  with  the  imported  china  clay. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Nashua  Biver  Paper  Company, 
George  Keyes,  President. 
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OTPSUM. 

New  York,  November  18^  1908. 
William  K.  Payne,  Esq., 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Sib  :  Inclosed  please  find  copy  of  the  memoranda  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  relating  to  crude  gypsum. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Montague  Lessler. 


Memoranda  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  relating  to  crude 

gypsum. 

Section  91  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  has  the  following:  "  Plaster  rock 
or  gypsum,  crude,  50  cents  per  ton." 

Gypsum  is  a  hydrous  calcium  sulphate  (CaS042H20)  used  for  man- 
ufacturing by  grinding  and  partial  or  complete  calcination  into  plas- 
ter of  Paris  (calcined  plaster)  of  various  grades. 

The  imported  gypsum  is  whiter  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  domes- 
tic product  and  is. used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of 
plaster  of  Paris;  it  contains  about  25  per  cent  water.  In  other  words, 
a  ton  of  gypsum  imported  into  this  country,  after  being  calcined  only 
produces  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  plaster  of  Paris,  25  per  cent 
(water)  evaporates  and  wastes  in  calcination. 

For  the  year  ending  1907  there  were  imported  890,066  tons  of  crudo 
gypsum,  of  the  value  of  $457,047,  paying  a  duty  of  $195,033,  the  aver- 
age price  per  ton  being  $1.17  f.  o.  b.  vessels  at  loading  port.  For  the 
year  ending  June,  1908,  there  was  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York 
217,359  tons.  The  larger  part  came  from  the  mines  at  Nova  Scotia. 
None  of  the  imported  ^psum  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  gypsum  mined  in  the  United  States  during  1907  amounted  tu 
1,751,748  short  tons  in  seventeen  States  and  Territories.  Of  this 
auantitjr  232,546  was  sold  crude,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  used 
for  fertilizing  purposes.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mills  using  the 
domestic  crude  gypsum  are  nearlv  all  at  or  near  the  mines.  (Gypsum 
and  Gypsum  Proaucts  in  1907,  Geological  Survey  Bulletin.) 

The  principal  use  of  the  eastern  plaster  in  the  West  has  been  for 
ornamental  work  and  in  the  potteries,  the  superior  quality  of  the 
product,  imported  gypsum,  of  the  seaboard  manufacturer  causing  its 
use  for  those  purposes. 

It  costs  $1.50  per  ton  to  carry  crucle  gypsum  by  sea  from  the  mines 
at  Nova  Scotia  to  the  seaboard  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States, 
where  alone  it  is  used.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  cost  price  per  ton 
at  the  mines  is  $1.17,  to  which  must  be  added  the  freight  of  $1.50  per 
ton  and  also  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton,  amounting  to  $3.17  per  ton, 
then  must  be  added  to  this  cost  the  fact  that  only  three- fourths  of  a 
ton  is  useful  and  one- fourth  is  waste  (water),  that  the  cost  to  the 
manufacturer  of  the  imported  gypsum  is  made  a  total  of  $3.96  per 
ton. 

The  manufacturers  using  imported  rock  are  nine  in  number :  Four 
in  New  York,  1  in  New  Jersey,  1  in  Maine,  1  in  Pennsylvania,  1  in 
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Connecticut,  and  1  in  Boston.  They  are  all  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
These  eastern  manufacturers,  whose  plants  are  all  situated  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  have  no  available  deposits  of  domestic  gypsum  and 
they  must  obtain  their  supply  of  crude  material  from  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Cape  fireton.  With  the  initial  cost  they  can 
not  manufacture  plaster  and  sell  it  delivered  at  the  factory  for  a  less 
price  than  $6.50  per  ton.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  using 
imported  gypsum  sell  their  finished  product  at  $6.50  per  ton,  while 
the  users  of  the  domestic  crude  gypsum  sell  their  finished  product  at 
from  $2.50  to  $4  per  ton  at  the  factories.  It  can  not  be  contended 
that  there  is  a  competition  between  these  articles  and  that  the  domestic 
manufacturer  needs  a  protection  which  will  aid  him  in  selling  his 
product. 

The  freight  on  crude  gypsum  and  the  manufactured  article  makes 
it  impossible  for  these  manufacturers  to  use  the  domestic  crude  or  to 
compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  finished  product  who  use  the 
domestic  gypsum. 

The  foflowing  is  a  comparison  of  freight  rates  to  a  few  points, 
showing  the  advantage  of  New  York  State  manufacturers.  Oakfield, 
N.  Y.,  is  taken  as  the  point  because  from  this  town  is  shipped  most 
of  the  plaster  that  comes  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

'  T<) — 


Rate  from— 

,  Scran  ton. 

Utica. 

92.00 
1.25 

Syracuse.  | 

i 

S2.00 

.00  1 

1 
Oswego.    1 

New  York 

Staten  Island 

Oakfield 

.::} 

92.00 
1.60 

S2.00 

1.50 

1 

New  York.    Albany. 


I  I 

82.40    $2.40 

.50  ,  92.00  1.50 

j I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  crude  gypsum  is  exported  to  Canada  from 
the  mines  in  New  York  State  and  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the 
Canadian  tariff.  (See  sec.  292,  Canadian  tariff.)  The  manufacturers 
in  Canada  near  the  New  York  border  have,  as  has  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer here,  a  protection  in  the  freight  rate,  which  inhibits  the  use 
of  crude  gypsum  from  the  seaboard  mines.  They  are  driven  to  im- 
port the  crude  gypsum  from  New  York  State  and  Michigan. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  390,000  tons  of  crude  ^psum  im- 
ported in  1907  were  largely  brought  in  American  coasting  vessels, 
and  that  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  one  firm  alone,  have  nearly  $4W),000  in- 
vested in  American  towboats  and  barges  engaged  in  freighting  gyp- 
sum rock  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York. 

No  tariff  act,  except  the  act  of  1897,  placed  any  duty  on  crude 
gypsum. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  crude  gypsum  should  be  placed 
on  the  free  list  and  no  duty  paid  on  its  importation. 

J.  B.  King  &  Co., 
No.  1  Broadway^  New  York  City. 

New  York,  Novemher  18^  1908. 


Waij>bn,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
My  Dear  Mb.  Payne  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  copy 
of  a  communication  to  me  under  date  of  November  12,  1908,  from 
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the  Higginson  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  giving 
strong  reasons  in  support  of  returning  crude  gypsum  to  the  free  list, 
and  showing  the  proposition  to  be  an  equitable  one  as  between  western 
manufacturers  on  the  one  hand  and  owners  of  mills  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  on  the  other  hand,  and  I  beg  to  request  consideration  of  this 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  on  November  23,  1908  (Hearings 
on  Schedule  B— Earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware),  that  it  may 
become  a  part  of  the  committee's  of&cial  printed  hearings. 
With  best  wishes, 

Very  truly,  yours.  Thos.  W.  Bradley. 

Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Payne, 

Ohairman  CoTrmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Rcpi^esentatives^  Washington,  D,  C. 


Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  November  12^  1908. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bradley,  M.  0., 

WaUen,  N,  Y. 

My  Dear  Colonel  :  In  common  with  all  other  manufacturers  of 
prepared  plaster  having  mills  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  we  desire  the 
return  of  crude  gypsum  to  the  free  list. 

All  mills  located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  draw  their  supplies  from 
Nova  Scotia,  while  the  western  mills,  located  in  Oakfield,  near  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Utah,  Texas,  and 
ViM^nia  use  native  gypsum. 

Crude  gypsum  was  on  the  free  list  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  until  the  Dingley  tariff  law  of  1897  imposed  a  duty  of 
50  cents  per  ton,  which  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  combination  of 
western  manufacturers,  who  asked  for  a  duty  of  $2  per  net  ton.  The 
Dingley  tariff  bill,  however,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
gypsum  on  the  free  list,  was  amended  in  the  Senate  by  making  gyp- 
sum dutiable  at  $1  per  ton,  but  changed  by  conference  agreement  to 
50  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

The  main  points  of  our  contention  for  crude  gypsum  on  the  free 
list  are  as  foUows: 

First.  The  present  tariff  of  50  cents  per  ton  is  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  one  section  of  the  country  as  against  another. 

Second.  The  eastern  manufacturers  could  not  draw  their  supplies 
of  crude  gypsum  from  the  deposits  in  this  country,  which  are  in 
many  cases  maccessible,  and  the  cost  of  freight  from  the  mines  to 
New  York  market  would  make  the  cost  of  the  rock  prohibitive. 

Third.  There  is  really  no  competition  between  the  plaster  manu* 
faotured  in  the  East  and  that  made  in  the  West,  the  western  manu- 
facturers being  amply  protected  by  the  cost  of  freight  from  the 
mines  in  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York  and  the  freight  on  the  manufac- 
tured goods  form  New  York  to  western  markets,  making  the  cost 
of  eastern  plaster  delivered  at  western  points  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
double  that  of  the  western  product. 

There  is  also  another  handicap  under  which  the  eastern  manufac- 
turer labors,  and  that  is,  about  25  per  cent  of  every  cargo  of  rock 
imported  consists  of  water,  which  is  expelled  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture.   On  this  25  per  cent  the  eastern  manufacturer  is  compelled 
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to  pay  freight.  This  loss  the  western  manufacturer  is  not  subject 
to  and  gives  them  still  further  protection  against  competition  from 
the  East. 

The  western  mills,  in  every  instance,  have  their  mills  at  the  quarries 
or  mines  and  their  manufactured  goods  cost  them  less  than  our  raw 
material. 

The  additional  expenses  the  eastern  manufacturers  of  calcined 
plaster  incur  over  those  of  the  western  mills  are  these :  Freight  from 
the  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  New  York  market, 
$1.50  per  ton ;  duty,  50  cents  per  ton ;  loss  in  calcining,  25  per  cent, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  87^  cents  per  ton,  making  a  total  of 
about  $2.88,  and,  in  addition  to  these  items,  they  are  protected  by 
the  freight  from  New  York  market  to  western  points  referred  to 
before.  It  would  therefore  seem  fair  to  us — ^that  is,  if  there  is  to  be 
no  discrimination — ^that  this  duty  should  be  removed,  and  then  they 
have  more  than  ample  protection  in  their  locality  over  the  eastern 
manufacturers. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire,  please  advise. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Higginson, 

President. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  20^  1908.. 
Hon.  Sereko  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  When  the  present  tariff  was  being  discussed  before  your 
committee  I  am  advised  all  the  manufacturers  of  gypsum  products, 
except  the  few  on  the  coast,  urged  that  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton  be  placed 
on  imported  gypsum  rock.  Had  this  been  done  it  would  evolve  to  the 
advantage  and  increased  production  of  gypsum  products  at  the  sev- 
eral points  scattered  as  they  are  through  many  States. 

Taking  into  account  the  enormous  deposits  of  rock  that  are  widely 
distributed,  and  the  untold  millions  of  tons  of  gypsum  that  are  not 
uncovered  (see  geological  reports),  we  can  not  see  why  what  in  our 
judgment  was  only  fair  protection  should  not  have  been  given  these 
industries  at  the  time  the  present  tariff  was  revised.  New  York  State 
has  vast  beds  of  gypsum  rock  that  have  not  commenced  to  be  worked, 
if  you  consider  area  of  the  field.  The  wages  we  pay  and  the  more 
stringent  laws  (and  very  proper  they  are)  that  regulate  the  mining 
and  manufacture  of  gypsum  products  have  materially  increased  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  manufacturers  on  the  coast  can  no  longer  urce  their  invested 
interests  are  so  lar^e  as  compared  with  the  capital  already  employed 
in  the  interior,  and  their  real  investment  in  calcining  plants  proper 
is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry 
in  New  York,  Kansas,  California,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  several 
other  States,  and  were  all  their  coast  plants  abandoned  there  would  be 
a  very  material  value  in  the  lands,  docks,  and  buildings,  whereas  the 
plants  in  the  interior  practically  have  no  value  aside  from  what  they 
are  worth  for  this  specific  purpose;  not  that  we  would  have  you  im- 
agine our  coast  competitors  would  go  out  of  business,  nor  do  we  wish 
them  to  do  so,  but  we  do  desire  that  they  should  be  prevented  from 
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competing  with  our  natural  products  by  shipping  long  distances  into 
the  interior.  Further,  the  rock  is  brought  here  in  forei^  bottoms, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  better  policy  to  give  more  freight  to  our 
railroads  rather  than  pay  it  to  foreign  ships. 

There  is  a  prejudice — and  it  is  largely  a  prejudice — against  do- 
mestic plaster  of  Fans  by  many  artisans,  but  give  us  more  protection 
and  the  manufacturers  will  devise  ways  and  means  to  overcome  this 
objection  by  improving  their  methods  of  manufacture,  and  if  we  have 
$1  per  ton  protection  on  rock  it  will  stimulate  us  to  make  a  finer  prod- 
uct. All  the  argument  advanced  regarding  color  is  largely  imag- 
inary and  really  cuts  no  figure  in  considering  this  matter.  The  pe- 
culiar nature  of  Nova  Scotia  rock  enables  the  coast  manufacturer  to 
convert  it  into  plaster  of  Paris  more  cheaply  than  we  can  our  natural 
rock.  In  other  words,  it  requires  less  units  of  heat  to  bring  about  the 
result. 

As  we  understand,  the  object  of  permitting  the  manufacturers  to 
advance  their  ideas  at  this  time  is  to  readjust  the  tariff  equitably,  and 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  had  proper  protection. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  in  revising  the  schedule  that  your  commit- 
tee fix  the  import  duty  on  rock  at  $1  per  ton. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Paragon  Plaster  Company. 
W.  K.  Squier, 

Treasurer  and  Manager^ 
Also  Vice-President  of  The^  Niagara  Gypsum  Co. 


New  York,  November  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  crude  gypsum.  In  regjard  to  this,  would  say  that 
we  have  large  gypsum  deposits  on  the  Erie  Canal,  New  York  State, 
and  have  invested  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  these  quarries 
and  in  the  necessary  mills  at  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  rock  into  plaster.  We  are  not  in  condition  to  compete  against 
the  Nova  Scotia  material  if  the  duty  be  removed,  as  their  rock  is 
much  purer  and  sells  for  more  in  this  market  than  ours  can.  Their 
freight  rates  when  handled  in  large  quantities  are  almost  as  cheap  as 
the  canal  rates. 

We  have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  build  up  our  business 
based  on  domestic  rock  and  can  not  do  it  if  the  duty  be  removed. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

CiiiFFORD  L.'  Miller  &  Co. 


Zanesville,  Ohio,  November  20,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  use  in  the  manufacture  of  molds  considerable  plaster 
which  is  made  from  Nova  Scotia  gypsum,  it  being  the  only  plaster 
which  makes  a  satisfactory  mold  in  our  work,  and  we  are  earnestly 
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interested  to  see  the  tariff  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  the  raw  material 
which  makes  this  plaster  removed.  There  is  a  plaster  manufactured 
from  rock  quarried  in  the  United  States,  but  same  is  not  suitable 
for  making  molds  for  our  pottery  work.  We  believe  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  American  potteries  to  have  this  duty  removed,  and 
anything  that  can  be  done  consistently  in  this  line  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Thanking  you  for  a  favorable  consideration  to  this  request,  we 
beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  A.  Wellbr. 


Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Xoremher  20.  VM)S, 
Mr.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chahvnati  of  Wof/s  and  Means  (■onnn)ffft\ 

Washington.  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  advised  that  the  niatter  of  duty  on  gypsum 
is  coming  up  before  your  committee  Monda}-.  the  !23d.  As  the  writer 
will  be  unable  to  be*^  present  at  this  hearing,  I  wish  to  register  our 
protest  against  the  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  gypsum  rock, 
which,  we  understand,  is  50  cents  per  ton;  in  fa<*t,  it  is  not  enough, 
as  it  ought  to  be  $1  per  ton.  There  will  be  a  great  many  of  tne 
gj^psum  manufacturers  present,  who  will  explain  fully  to  your  com- 
mittee why  the  duty  should  be  higher.  If  Mr.  M.  D.  O'Connell, 
solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  also  vice-president  of  our  company,  is 
in  vour  city  he  will  personally  appear  and  represent  us,  as  I  am 
to-<)ay  writing  him  about  the  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Plymoi  th  (iypsim  Company, 
PerL.  E.  ARMsiKriNc;.  T^remh^nt. 


PUMICE   STONE. 

Xew  York.  Novemhvr  19. 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  ami  Meanfi, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washtngton.  D,  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  t)f  your  committee 
to  the  matter  of  duty  on  pumice  stone,  tariff  of  m97.  Schedule  B, 
paragraph  92: 

Puniice  stone,  whoUy  or  partially  maiuifjictnrfHl.  six  «!oilars  i>er  ton;  unmanu- 
factured, fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  a  manufacturer  in  this  country,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to 
more  protection,  and  would  request  your  conmiittee  to  remove  the 
15  per  cent  tariff  on  unmanufactured  pumice  stone,  which  is  our  raw 
material,  and  maintain  the  present  tariff  on  ^hmukI  pumice  stone  of 
$6  per  ton,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Lump  pumice  stone  is  not  found  in  this  country,  and  its  being  on 
the  free  list  would  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  any  proper- 
ties in  the  United  States.  Previous  to  the  tariff  of  IftOT  lump  pumice 
stone  was  always  on  the  free  list,  and  grinding  plants  in  this  country 
were  started  under  the  belief  that  the  raw  material  could  always  be 
imported  free. 
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2.  All  pure  pumice  stone  ground  in  this  country  has  to  be  imported, 
and  comes  from  the  Lipan  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  southern  Italy. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  America  and 
paid  in  Italy.  We  pay  for  an  ordinary  day  laborer  from  $1.75  to  $2 
per  day.  We  understand  the  highest  price  paid  in  Lipari,  or  Italy, 
lor  the  same  chiss  of  laborer  is  not  over  50  cents  per  day,  and  usually 
under  this. 

3.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  ocean  freight  charges  on 
lump  pumice  stone  and  ground  pumice  stone.  On  the  lump  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  fully  4s.  6d.  per  ton  more.  This  is  on  account  of  lump 
pumice  stone  being  very  bulky  and  requiring  additional  space. 

4.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  grinding  plant  in  America  is  much 
more  expensive  than  in  Lipari,  not  only  on  account  of  wages  but  in 
almost  every  other  particular.  It  costs  us  to  import  our  lump  pumice 
stone  and  grind  and  bolt  the  same  ready  for  the  market  about  as 
follows : 

Per  ton. 
'The  cost  of  pumice  stone  for  fCi'i tiding,  cost  and  freight  to  New  York, 

£2  8s • 111.71 

Fifteen  per  cent  duty  on  pumice  stone  (less  freight) 1.05 

Lighterage  from  steamer  to  dock,  and  cartage  from  dock  to  factory .  70 

Cost  of  grinding,  Including  power  cost,  repairs,  wages,  bolting  cloth,  in- 
surance, storage,  and  shipping 8.00 

About  six  barrels  required  for  each  ton,  at  27  cents  each 1.62 

Total  cost  of  American-ground  pumice  stone  ready  for  shipment—     23.08 
Ijoss  of  weight  in  drying  and  grinding  is  fully  5  ixn*  cent. 

5.  We  can  import  the  pumice  stone  ground  in  Italy  or  Lipari,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  $6  per  ton  duty,  laid  down  in  our  storehouse, 
for  leas  than  $20  per  ton. 

Your  committee  can  readily  see,  by  comparing  the  above  figures, 
how  difficult  it  has  been  for  grinders  in  this  country  to  compete  with 
the  Italian  ground  pumice  since  the  tariff  of  1897,  and  we  feel  quite 
sure,  after  you  have  confirmed  and  satisfied  yourselves  in  regard  to 
the  above  figures,  that  you  will  realize  when  we  ask  for  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  raw  material  that  we  are  only  making  a  request  for 
what  is  reasonable  and  just  for  the  American  grinders.  We  think 
the  grinders  of  pumice  stone  in  the  United  States  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  present  duty  on  the  Italian  ground,  $6  per  ton,  provided  the 
lump  pumice  stone  or  raw  material  was  admittea  free,  although  even 
under  these  conditions  it  would  be  close  competition. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  or  to  ^ve  you  any  further 
particulars  if  you  desire  them.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 
attention,  we  are, 

Yours,  truly.  R.  J.  Waddell  &  Co. 

New  York,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Serexo  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee to  the  duty  on  pumice  stone,  tariff  of  1897,  Schedule  B,  para- 
graph 92,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Pumice  stoue,  wholly  or  partieally  niauufactiired,  six  dollars  per  toa;  un- 
manufactured, fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Would  suggest  that  the  manufacturer^  of  this  article  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  this  duty  from  the  cheap  compe- 
tition of  grinders  in  Italy.  Would  ask  your  committee  to  place  the 
raw  or  unmanufactured  pumice  stone  on  the  free  list,  as  it  was  pre- 
vious to  1897,  and  to  retain  the  present  duty  on  the  manufactured 
article  of  at  least  $6  per  ton. 

Lump  pumice  stone  is  not  found  in  this  country,  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  inequitable  to  place  a  duty  on  this  material,  as  it  forms 
the  raw  material  for  a  considerably  industry.  The  placing  of  this 
material  on  the  free  list  would  conflict  with  no  industry  of  the  United 
States.  The  net  revenue  to  the  United  States  from  the  importation 
of  this  material  is  very  small,  as  the  duty  amounts  to  only  about  $1 
per  ton,  and  the  expense  to  the  United  States  for  weighing,  etc.,  is 
no  inconsiderable  item. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  this  country 
and  that  paid  in  the  islands  of  Lipari,  where  most  of  the  ffrinding 
on  the  other  side  is  done.  The  wages  of  an  ordnary  laborer  Siere  are 
less  than  50  cents  per  day,  while  we  are  obliged  to  pay  $1.75  to  $2  per 
day;  all  other  expenses  of  maintaining  a  plant  are  proportionately 
greater  in  this  country  than  in  Lipari. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  ocean  freight  rate  on  lump  pumice  and 
^ound,  which  obliges  us  to  pay  about  4s.  6d.  sterling  more  for  the 
freight  on  this  raw  material  than  the  importers  of  the  manufactured 
material  are  obliged  to  pay  to  get  the  material  delivered  in  this 
country. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  and  making  ready  for  the  market  a  ton 
of  pumice  stone  in  this  country  is  in  the  neigHborhood  of  $23,  while 
it  can  be  imported  from  Italy,  even  paying  the  duty  of  $6,  and  laid 
down  here  for  less  than  $20,  so  that  your  committee  can  readily  see 
that  it  is  pretty  hard  for  a  manufacturer  to  keep  his  trade  imder  the 
conditions  now  in  force,  and  that  it  is  only  a  reasonable  and  just  re- 
quest that  the  duty  be  removed  from  the  raw  material. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  would  be  desired  by  your 
committee,  we  would  be  most  happy  to  supply  the  same. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  Van  Amringb. 


CAST  POLISHED   PLATE   GLASS. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Novemher  20^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chmrrnqn  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  When  you  take  up  the  cast  polished  plate-glass  schedule 
in  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  following  facts  might  be  of  some  interest : 
While  the  schedule  as  listed  looks  to  be  reasonable  and  low  when 
you  consider  the  list  price  of  glass  listed  by  the  various  manufac- 
turers, however,  in  taking  into  consideration  that  there  is  always  a 
discount  ranging  from  75  to  90  per  cent  from  said  list,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  the  teriff  list  is  unreasonable. 

The  first  item  of  16  to  24  inches  or  under  should  not  be  considered, 
as  there  is  but  very  little  of  these  extreme  small  sizes  used,  and  as 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  waste  or  by-products,  glass  manufac- 
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turers  of  this  country,  and  in  fact  in  all  countries,  are  always  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  dispose  of  the  small  sizes  at  extremely  low  prices. 

It  will  be  evident  to  your  committee  that  the  last  two  brackets, 
vijB,  24  by  60  inches,  and  all  above  that  on  which  the  duty  is  22|  and 
36  cents  per  square  foot,  respectively^,  comprise  90  per  cent  of  the 
volimie  of  glass  consumed  in  the  United  States;  therefore  it  is  fair 
to  place  the  avera{i[e  duty  at  about  25  cents  per  square  foot  on  glass 
imported,  or  the  sizes  used  in  this  country. 

;  In  the  last  ten  years  the  wholesale  price  of  ^lass  has  fluctuated  from 
70  and  7^  to  90  per  cent  off  the  list,  making  nearly  200  per  cent 
fluctuation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  and  labor  employed  therein  has  not 
fluctuated  during  the  last  ton  years  to  exceed  50  per  cent. 

There  are  now,  we  believe,  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  glass  some  19  or  20  factories — enough  to  supply  all 
the  demand  of  the  trade  at  the  present  demand.  About  half  of  these 
factories  are  owned  by  one  company.  ^The  other  half,  or  so-called 
^^  independent,"  invariably  take  their  prices,  and,  we  might  say,  are 
ruled  exclusively  by  the  company  owning  half  of  these  plants. 

The  manufacturers  using  plate  glass  as  a  part  of  their  raw  material 
number  up  into  the  thousands.  It  is  safe  to  place  the  number  of  these 
manufacturers  in  th^United  States  who  use  plate  glass  as  their  raw 
material  at  4,000  or  5,000.  It  will  therefore  readily  appeal  to  vou 
that  with  the  fluctuation,  amounting  nearly  to  200  per  cent  on  plate 
glass,  is  demoralizing  to  these  four  or  five  thousand  manufacturers. 

The  average  price  of  producing  plate  glass  in  Belgium  and  other 
foreign  countries  is  17  cents  per  foot  for  all  sizes.  The  average  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States  is  about  22  cente  for  all  sizes. 
Therefore  it  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  there  is  5  cents  a  foot  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  production,  and  it  occurs  to  the  writer  an  average 
of  8  oents  per  square  foot  duty  on  price  of  plate  glass  would  give 
ample  protection  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

In  all  probability  it  will  be  argued  in  favor  of  leaving  the  plate-  < 
glass  list  schedule  alone.  Glass  is  now  selling  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and,  in  fact,  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  manufactur- 
ers. This  the  writer  will  concede.  However,  once  that  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  plate-glass  schedule,  it 
is  the  writer's  opinion  that  plate  glass  will  take  a  wonderful  jump  in 
P'^ce. 

We  might  say,  in  conchision,  that  the  writer  is  a  protectionist,  and 
is  willing  to  concede  ample  protection  to  glass  manufacturers.    How- 
ever, he  believes  that  even  a  good  thing  may  be  overdone. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Hugh  Lyons. 


PLATE    GLASS    AND    MAHOGANY   LOOS. 

EvANSViLLB,  IsD.y November  1S\  1908, 

Hon.  Serexo  E.  Payne, 

Member  of  Congress,  WcLshington^  D.  G. 
DicAR  Sir  :  In  reference  to  the  duties  on  plate  glass  for  mirrors,  we 
desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  continuing  the  pi-esent  duty  on 
mirror  glass.     We  were  told  oy  a  glass  man  this  morning  that  the 
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committee  had  intention  of  making  it  25  cent^  per  foot  on  all  sizes, 
while  the  present  tariff  calls  for  a  graduated  percentage  of  from  8 
cents  to  35  oents  per  foot,  according  to  the  size. 

At  the  time  the  plate-glass  industry  was  established  in  this  country, 
when  it  was  in  its  infancy,  this  duty  was  probably  necessary,  but  we 
cfku  not  see  why  it  shoula  be  continued  now.  There  is  absolutelv  no 
reason  for  it,  except  if  the  committee  wishes  to  continue  the  plate- 
glass  trust  and  put  millions  in  their  pockets  and  take  it  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  furniture  manufacturers  and  consumers  over  th^ 
country.  It  is  not  necessary-  to  c(»itinue  this  tariff  any  loiiger  in 
9rder  to  protect  labor,  as  the  glass  can  be  manufactured  as  chei^p  in 
this  country  as  in  Belgium,  and  therefore  we  believe  the  tariff  ^hcmld 
be  entirely  taken  off,  or  at  least  very  much  redu(MMl.  We  trust  you 
will  yse  your  efforts  to  this  end. 

Also  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  on  mahc^any  logs. 
Why  there  should  be  duty  on  this  we  do  not  understand.  We  have 
no  mahogany  in  this  country  at  all  and  our  own  timber  is  being  rap- 
idly cut  out,  therefore  we  believe  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  on 
mahogany  logs.  ^Yhy  should  the  manufacturer  and  the  con.siuner 
pay  this  duty,  which,  of  course,  comes  out  of  the  factory  and  con- 
sumer in  the  end :  and  the  tariff  is  not  necessary  on  mahoffany  loss,* 
since  mahonany  is  not  grown  in  this  country,  and  considering  tne 
question  of  our  own  supply  of  timber  giving  way  we  think  it  would 
be  for  the  good  of  the  country  if  more  mahogany"  was  imported. 

We  trust  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  toward  taking  off  the  dutv 
on  mahogany  logs.    We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  on  both 
of  these  questions  as  to  what  the  committee  expects  to  do. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  Karobs  Furniture  Company, 
A  F.  Karoes,  TreaHvrer. 


SPECTACXE    FRAMES. 

Col.  Albert  Clarke,  of  Boston,  filed  with  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

Soi  TUBRrooE,  Mass.,  Noremher  17, 1908. 

Col.  Al^ERT   Cl^VRKE, 

Washingtoiu  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  hearing  to  be  held  the  coming  week 
on  tariff  revision.  Schedule  B,  paragraphs  108  and  109,  the  above- 
named  corpoi'ation.  acting  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  with  a 
paid-in  capital  stock  of  ^30,000  and  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000,  doing 
^  business  year  ending:  June  30,  1908,  of  $108,094,  three-quarters  of 
which  is  made  and  disposed  of  for  home  consumption,  with  a  pay 
roll  within  the  same  period  amounting  to  $53,810,  all  in  the  manufac- 
tui*e  of  spectacle  ana  eyeglass  frames  and  mountings,  employing  on 
an  average  of  about  125  people,  respectfully  solicit  you  to  represent 
us  before  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  such  hearing,  to  pre- 
sent to  them  our  views  on  thi'^  subject,  viz,  that  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  our  j)roduct  is  paid  for  labor,  and  if  any  change  is  made 
in  the  present  tariff  necessitating  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  our 
goods  the  only  way  we  can  meet  this  contingencj'  is  to  reduce  the 
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wages  of  our  employees,  which  has  long  been  held  at  a  high  standard 
on  account  of  production,  the  same  class  of  goods  as  our  product 
made  b^  cheap  foreign  labor  would,  on  account  of  any  tariff  reduc- 
tion, strike  a  dIow  to  our  protected  labor  which  we  should  Very  much 
deplore. 

Our  working  hours  are  fifty-five  per  week,  having  been  reduced 
from  the  schedule  of  sixty  hours  for  the  same  period  unsolicited,  and 
not  compelled  by  any  existing  laws.  These  few  facts  will  be  sufficient^ 
we  trust,  to  convince  our  representatives  that  the  present  existing 
schedule  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  greatest  numbers.  Not  being 
favored  with  any  extra  executive  force  that  we  can  spare  from  oxxts 
daily  business  to  visit  Washington  and  present  our  case  in  person 
before  the  committee  is  the  reason  for  our  soliciting  you  as  our  rep- 
resentative, and  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  in  advance  for 
the  favor  so  conferred. 


Yours,  very  truly. 


DuFAUL,  Young  Opticai.  Company, 
Frank  H.  Orr,  Secretary. 


STAINED   GLASS. 

Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington,  D,  C: 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  those  working  in  stained  glass  in 
New  York,  respectfully  submit  the  following  information  as  to  the 
present  tariff  schedule,  the  injustice  to  the  American  glass  manufac- 
turers as  at  present  enforced,  and  suggestions  as  to  revision. 

The  provisions  affecting  this  manufacture  appear  under  Schedule 
B,  paragraphs  107  and  112 ;  also  under  the  free  list,  paragraph  703. 

i.  Between  400  and  500  manufacturers  are  affected  by  this  schedule. 

The  gross  product  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5,000,000,  but  is  increasing  rapidly  each  year.  There  is  consumed 
yearly  by  the  glass  manufacturers  7,500,000  pounds  of  opalescent 
glass  and  over  3,000,000  feet  of  cathedral  and  rippled  glass  in  large 
sheets. 

II.  Paragraph  703  of  the  free  list  permits  the  importation  of 
"  pictorial  paintings  on  glass "  for  presentation  to  all  public  and 
semipublic  institutions. 

Paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  permits  "  enameled,  embossed,  flashed, 
stained,  colored,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated" 

flass  to  come  in  for  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  in  addition  to  the 
uty  on  the  raw  material.  Any  glass  entered  under  this  schedule 
would  pay  4  cents  a  square  foot  for  the  glass  and  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  gross  duty  being  thus  practically  nil — that  is,  1  square 
foot  of  glass  worth  $3  would  pay  19  cents  duty  instead  of  $1.35  duty, 
if  properly  entered. 

Any  work  entered  under  the  free  list,  paragraph  703,  or  under 
paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  practically  defeats  the  intent  of  the  law 
as  expressed  in  paragraph  112,  Schedule  B,  which  says  "  stained  or 
painted  glass  windows,  or  part  thereof,"  etc.,  shall  pay  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
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III.  The  words  including  "  pictorial  painting  on  glass  "  should  be 
stricken  from  paragraph  703  of  the  free  list. 

Paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  should  be  modified  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  enter  stained  or  leaded  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof. 

IV.  The  reasons  for  this  are  simple : 

The  intent  of  the  law  is  explicit :  all  stained  or  leaded  glass  windows 
or  parts  thereof  should  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

This  intent  of  the  law,  upheld  by  the  courts  and  by  instructions  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  is  nevertheless  in  practice  defeated  by 
means  of  the  two  conflicting  paragraphs  above  mentioned. 

European  manufacturers  have  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
conducted  an  enormous  business  in  the  United  States,  approximating 
at  the  present  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  ever  increasing. 

The  American  rate  of  wages  is,  on  the  average,  33  cents  an  hour ; 
the  foreign  rate  of  wages  is  12f  cents. 

The  wages  in  Innsbruck  are  still  lower,  owing  to  a  system  of  piece- 
work which  exists  there. 

Reliable  estimates  have  been  received  from  foreign  importers  show- 
ing that  they  are  willing  to  deliver  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  work 
for  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  yet  they  claim  to  have  paid  45  per  cent  duty  thereon. 

From  information  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Wash- 
ington, we  learn  that  the  gross  duty  of  45  per  cent  paid  in  one  year 
upon  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size  144  square  inches  and  stained 
or  painted  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof  was  $88,122.81. 

This  amount  of  duty  would  represent  a  total  importation  of  some- 
what less  than  $200,000,  embracing,  as  stated,  not  only  "  stained  or 
painted  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof,"  but  also  "  all  mirrors  not 
exceeding  in  size  144  square  inches  " — a  figure  which  needs  only  to 
be  stated  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity  as  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
extent  of  this  business. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  states  in 
a  letter  of  November  17,  1908,  that  he  "  regrets  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  this  bureau  to  separate  '  glass  windows,  stained  or 
painted,  or  parts  thereof,'  from  '  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size 
144  square  inches,'  as  the  information  is  rendered  to  this  bureau  by 
collectors  of  customs  in  this  combined  form,  and  to  separate  them  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  all  of  the  invoices  and  entries  of  the 
various  custom-houses  which  have  been  filed  during  the  year." 

This  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  state  to  your  committee  what 

Sroportion  of  this  $88,000  is  duty  upon  stained  or  painted  glass  win- 
ows  or  parts  thereof. 

It.  however,  must  be  appai'ent  to  anyone  giving  the  matter  most 
casual  study  that  the  duty  paid  to  the  United  States  Government  does 
not  represent  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  the  merchandise  imported 
to  this  country. 

With  this  brief  we  file  rates  of  wages  paid  at  home  and  abroad  for 
the  further  information  of  your  committee  if  desired. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  complicate  the  question,  however,  with  de- 
tails. Our  statement  is  simply  to  the  effect  that  the  present  law  as 
administered  does  not  protect  the  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 
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If  any  changes  are  made  in  the  tariff,  may  we  respectfully  request 
that  the  schedules  affecting  us  be  carefully  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee ? 

The  work  executed  by  the  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
is  of  a  character  equal  to  any  produced  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  American  leaded  glass  windows  have  been  recognized  oy  the 
best  authorities  as  superior,  in  many  case^,  to  any  or  the  modem 
products;  the  awards  received  by  Americans  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
m  1900  proved  this  beyond  a  question. 

The  glass  workers  of  the  United  States  being  in  a  position  to 
supply  all  local  demand,  respectfully  protest  against  the  great  wave  of 
cheap  foreign  work,  the  product  of  cheap  labor  and  poor  craftsman- 
ship, which  has  recently  been  allowed  to  enter  this  country. 
Otto  Heinigke, 
Of  Heinigke  &  Bowen, 
Xew  York  C'ity. 
F.  8.  Lamb, 
J.  &  R.  Lamb, 

Xew  York  Citf/, 
Bond  Thomas, 

General  Man<ufer  Tiffany  Studios. 
John  Calvin, 
Of  Decorative  Stained  Glass  Company. 
Montague  Castle, 
Montague  Castle  I>^nix>n  Cosipany. 

The  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  are :  England,  $9  per  week  of 
51  hours,  or  $0.17{4  per  hour;  Germany,  $7.20  per  week  of  58  hours, 
or  $0.12f  per  hour;  France,  $8  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  $0.13^  per 
hour;  Belgium,  $7  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  $0.11|  per  hour;  Tyrol, 
$5  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  $0.08  J  per  hour. 

European  averages:  Average  wage,  $7.24:  average  per  hour, 
$0.12f ;  average  hours,  58. 

Wagea  in  United  States, 


New  York 

Philadelphia. 

Chicago 

Boflton 

Cincinnati  ... 

Pittsburg 

Detroit 

Denver . 


Davenport  — 
Kansas  Oitr . .  - 
Minneapolis. . . 
Ix)8  AngelevS... 
San  Francisco. 
New  Orleans . . 

Atlanta 

St.  Louis 


City. 


I  VvT  week.     Hours,   t  Per  hour. 


$20 

48 

18 

48 

17 

58 

18 

50 

16  1 

58 

18  ' 

58 

14 

55 

15 

54 

lb 

M 

17 

48 

16 

.V> 

17 

52 

22 

48 

14 

56 

14 

56 

17 

52 

to.  411 


I.41I 
.871 
.32 
.36 
.804 
.34 


.46 
.25 
.25 
.32} 


Average  wage,  $16.75:  average  hours.  522 ;  average  per  hour,  $0.33. 
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MABBLE. 

Marble,  Colo.,  November  ^2^  1908. 
To  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Cornmittee^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Continuance  of  present  duty  on  marble  is  essential  to  life  of  mar< 
ble  industry  in  this  country.  We  have  just  expended  $2,000,000  cash 
developing  marble  deposit  in  this  State.  If  duty  is  taken  off  mar- 
ble and  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  labor  in  Italy  at  30  cents  to 
$1  per  day  and  low  ocean  rates  to  American  seaports,  the  result  will 
be  disastrous  to  us.  We  pay  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  for  labor,  and 
only  the  present  import  dutjr  enables  us  to  do  this.  All  foreign 
marbles,  white  or  colored,  are  in  competition  with  American  marbles 
and  are  properly  luxuries.  Fancy  foreign  limestones  of  many  grades 
and  colors  are  coming  in  under  limestone  classification;  all  these 
should  be  included  in  same  classification  as  marble. 

The  Colorado  Yule  Marble  Company. 


AdATB. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  21^  1908. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  noted  the  decision  in  the  papers  made  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  reference  to  duty  on  agates  for 
bearings,  such  as  scales  and  all  scientific  instruments. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  jewel  manu- 
facture, as  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  labor  with  a  duty  of 
otlSj  10  per  cent  on  these  goods. 

If  a  hearing  is  had  on  this  subject  we  would  like  to  be  advised 
in  advance,  so  that  one  of  our  representatives  who  is  competent  to 
place  this  oefore  your  honorable  committee  could  be  present  and  be 
heard. 

The  question  of  duty  also  has  a  direct  bearing  on  watch  jewels, 

and  as  the  original  duty  on  these  was  40  per  cent  and  was  reduced 

to  10  per  cent,  it  permits  all  of  these  jewels  to  be  imported  and  sold 

^  to  watch  companies  at  a  price  that  American  labor  can  not  compete 

'  with. 

[  It  is  an  odd  fact,  but  all  watch  and  clock  material  outside  of  jewels 

\  carries  an  import  dutj  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  and  if  these  jewels 

could  be  maae  in  this  country  with  protection  it  would  give  work 
to  a  large  body  of  high-class  mechanics. 

We  should  say  that  at  least  10,000  people  would  find  employment 
in  this  work  alone,  as  we  estimate  that  fully  half  a  million  jewels  are 
used  for  bearings  in  watches  in  the  United  States  per  day,  and  that 
fully  90  per  cent  of  these  are  imported. 

You  can  see  the  importance  of  this,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
others  who  are  or  have  been  in  this  line  and  have  been  driven  out  by 
the  absurdly  low  duty. 
We  hope  to  be  advised  that  we  can  appear  before  you. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

American  Oil  and  Supply  Company. 
C.  R.  Burnett. 
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CUFF  STOKE. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  16^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  CoTwmittee^ 

House  of  RepresentativeSj  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: I  be^  to  call  your  attention  to  the  jgenuiiie  English 
cliff  stone,  or  cha&,  which  whiting  and  paris  whiting,  as  manufac- 
tured from  whiting,  is  used  as  the  basis  for  calcimiue;  also  is  used 
by  picture- frame  manufacturers  and  paint  manufacturers.  Paris 
white  is  used  in  the  arts. 

English  goods  are  superior  to  the  American  goods;  in  fact,  all  coun- 
tries use  the  English  goods.  The  American  goods  are  so  inferior  to 
the  imported  that  the  trade  in  this  country  demand  the  English  goods. 

There  is  not  sufficient  goods  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 
As  to  the  amount  of  goods  consumed  in  this  country  in  this  line,  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  the  information,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  get 
this  information.    As  to  crude  chalk,  there  is  no  duty  on  same. 

There  is  one- fourth  cent  per  pound  duty  on  manufactured  whiting, 
which  is  $20  per  ton  in  American  money,  which  is  a  prohibitory 
tariff. 

If  this  manufactured  foreign  produce  is  allowed  to  come  into  this 
country  free  of  duty,  I  can  see  no  injustice  to  the  domestic  produce 
of  this  article.    I  think  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  this  foreign 

Eroduct,  as  the  rights  of  the  consumer  and  present  condition  shomd 
B  considered,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  produce. 
I  hope  this  matter,  injustice  to  all  tne  people  at  large,  will  have  the 
proper  consideration.    I  respectfully  make  these  suggestions.    I  am. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Lewis  W.  Grimm. 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Tuesday^  November  24^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  few  members  of  the 
committee  are  present,  instead  of  taking  up  glass  we  will  take  up 
the  subject  of  gypsum.    We  will  first  hear  Mr.  Lessler,  of  New  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  UONTAOTTE  LESSLEB,  COUNSEL,  31  NASSAU 
STBEET,  NEW  YOBE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  section  91 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  "  plaster  rock  or  gypsum  crude,  50  cents 
per  ton." 

Of  the  nine  manufacturers  on  the  seaboard  who  use  the  imported 
cypsum,  I  represent  the  Higffinson  Manufacturing  Company,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.;  the  Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  the  Keystone  Plaster  Company,  Chester,  Pa.;  the  Wother- 
spoon  Sons  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. ;  the  Connecticut 
Adamant  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    There  are  nine  manufacturers  on  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  going  to  advocate? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  am  going  to  advocate  that  gypsum  be  placed  on  the 
free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Crude  gypsum? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir;  pure  and  simple. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  manufac- 
ture? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  have  not  anything  to  do  with  the  manufacture.  I 
am  here  advocating  taking  off  the  50  cents  a  ton  duty  on  the  crude 
gypsum. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  inquiring. 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  ask, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Gypsum  is  a  hydrous  calcium  sulphate  used  for  manufacturing  bj 
grinding  and  partial  or  complete  calcination  into  plaster  of  Fans 
(calcined  plaster)  of  various  grades. 

The  imported  gypsum  is  whiter  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  do- 
mestic product,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of 
plaster  of  Paris;  it  contains  about  25  per  cent  water  in  the  crude 
state.  In  other  words,  a  ton  of  gypsum  imported  into  this  country, 
after  being  calcined,  only  produces  three- fourths  of  a  ton  of  plaster 
of  Paris;  25  per  cent  (water)  evaporates  and  wastes  in  calcination. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
book  that  has  been  prepared  contains  only  the  figures  for  1902,  and 
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they  may  mislead  the  committee.  For  the  year  ending  1907,  the  last 
figures  that  are  available,  there  were  imported  390,066  tons  of  crude 
gypsum  of  the  value  of  $457,047,  paying  a  duty  of  $195,033,  the  aver- 
age price  per  ton  being  $1.17  f.  o.  h.  vessels  at  loading  port.  For  the 
year  ending  June,  1908,  there  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York 
217,359  tons.  Those  were  the  only  figures  I  could  get.  The  larger 
part  came  from  the  mines  at  Nova  Scotia.  None  of  the  imported 
gypsum  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  gypsum  mined  in  the  United  States  during  1907  amounted  to 
1,751,748  short  tons  in  17  States  and  Territories.  Of  this  quantity 
232,546  was  sold  crude,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  used  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mills  using  the  domestic 
crude  gypsum  are  nearly  all  at  or  near  the  mines  or  quarries. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  those  two  figures, 
1,700,000  tons  quarried  in  the  United  States  as  against  390,000  tons 
imported.     About  17  per  cent  will  be  found  to  be  the  ratio. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  this  any  connection  with  English  chalk? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir;   it  has  nothing  to  do  with  English  chalk. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  AVhere  does  the  gypsum  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Novia  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick. 

In  this  connection  I  Avant  to  say  that  the  Government  has  issued 
two  very  good  pamphlets  on  this  whole  subject,  of  which  I  would 
like  to  make  note,  (rypsum  and  Gypsum  Products  in  1907,  being  a 
Geological  Survey  pamphlet,  and  Gypsum  Deposits  in  the  United 
States,  being  Bulletm  ^o.  223,  which  gives  the  entire  matter.  State 
by  State. 

The  principal  use  of  the  eastern  plaster  in  the  West — and  when 
I  speak  of  the  eastern  plaster  I  mean  the  manufacturers  who  use 
the  imported  crude  gypsuin  and  who  are  found  along  the  seaboard 
as  I  have  indicated — ^has  been  for  ornamental  work  and  in  the  pot- 
teries, the  superior  quality  of  the  product  of  the  seaboard  manufac- 
turers causing  its  use  for  those  purposes. 

According  to  the  figures  given  by  the  custom-house  authorities 
the  value  of  crude  gypsum  at  the  mines  is  $1.17,  and  I  have  taken 
this  as  the  basis.  I  can  give  you  the  value  of  domestic  gypsum  at 
the  quari-y  or  the  mine.  The  figures  before  the  committee  in  the 
book  prepared  for  it  show  that  in  1902  domestic  gypsum  cost  the 
domestic  miner  $1.15. 

It  cost  $1.50  a  ton  for  us  to  bring  gypsum  from  the  mines  of 
Nova  Scotia  by  sea  to  the  seaboard  towns  of  New  York,  Boston, 
or  any  place  where  it  is  used.  It  costs  $1.17  to  mine  it  and  50  cents 
per  ton  duty,  which  added  together  makes  the  total  cost  to  us  arriv- 
mg  at  the  port  of  New  York  $3.17.  About  three-quarters  of  that  ton 
of  imported  gypsum  is  the  actual  product  when  it  is  calcined.  When 
we  figure  this  out,  it  will  be  found  that  before  we  commence  to  work 
at  all  the  imported  gypsum  costs  us  $3.96  per  ton. 

The  domestic  man's  cost,  taking  our  figures  as  his  cost,  is  $1.17. 
He  has,  of  course,  no  duty:  he  nas  very  rarely  any  freight,  and 
according  to  the  Geological  Survey  reports  he  has  about  20  per  cent 
of  water,  the  exact  figure  being  20.i9  per  cent  in  the  domestic  gypsum. 

The  domestic  man  has  another  great  advantage  over  the  eastern 
manufacturer  who  uses  imported  gypsum;  he  has  the  freight  rate 
in  his  favor,  as  we  have  the  freight  rate  against  us. 
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I  quote  in  my  little  brief  a  comparison  of  freight  rates  to  a  few 

goints,  showing  the  advantage  of  New  York  State  manufacturers, 
lakfield,  N.  Y.,  being  taken  as  the  point,  because  from  this  town  is 
shipped  most  of  the  plaster  that  comes  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  To 
New  York  from  Oakfield  he  gets  a  rate  of  $1.60  a  ton.  If  we  desire 
to  ship  to  Oakfield,  our  rate  is  $2  per  ton.  The  West — Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  California,  and  Michigan — ^have  vast  deposits  of  gyp- 
sum. We  know  the  quality  is  of  an  inferior  grade  to  the  im- 
ported gypsum  and  can  not  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  In  color 
it  is  black,  and  most  of  the  time  it  runs  unevenly,  and  for  the  finer 
purposes  for  which  our  g>^psum  is  used  it  is  impossible  to  use  it. 
For  instance,  you  had  the  potters  before  you  yesterday.  They  must 
have  the  finest  gypsum  that  can  be  obtained  tor  their  molds.  They 
must  have  the  whitest  and  cleanest  gypsum  that  can  be  had. 

Thinking  that  this  question  of  freight  might  be  of  moment  to  you, 
I  wired  New  York  to  find  out  the  freight  rates  from  Kansas  on  ton 
lots.  The  freight  rate  from  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  to  New  York 
is  31  cents  per  hundred,  $6.20  a  ton,  and  from  New  York  51  cents 
per  hundred.  From  Acme  and  Quanah,  Tex.,  to  New  York,  25^ 
cents,  and  westbound  from  New  York,  43^  cents.  In  other  words, 
just  what  was  pointed  out  to  this  committee  in  the  hearings  on  the 
Dingley  tariff  bill  eleven  years  ago  has  come  to  pass;  our  Avestern 
trade,  the  western  trade  of  the  manufacturers  using  imported  gypsum, 
is  a  thing  that  is  dying  out,  except  in  the  very  finest  grades  of  the 
product,  while  the  western  manufacturer,  by  reason  of  this  differen- 
tial against  New  York,  is  coming  into  our  market  all  the  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  reason  of  the  initial  cost  of  our  raw  product 
the  user  of  imported  gypsum  can  not  manufacture  or  sell  his  product 
at  a  price  less  than  $6.50  per  ton.  The  users  of  domestic  gypsum  sell 
their  finished  product  from  $2.50  to  $4  a  ton  at  the  factory.  In  other 
words,  the  men  who  desire  to  keep  the  50  cents  duty*on  ought  to  raise 
it.  if  that  be  brought  before  you.  Our  contention  is  that  a  product 
wnich  sells  for  from  $2.50  to  $4  is  not  in  active  competition  with  a 
product  that  is  above  $6.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  foreign  product  fills  a  field  that  is  not  filled 
by  the  domestic  product? 

Mr.  Lessler.  lies,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwoi)d.  And  you  contend  further  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  domestic  product  to  fill  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Ijessler.  "ies,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  therefore  the  foreign  product  does  not  com- 
pete with  the  domestic  product? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  not  compete  with  the  domestic 
product. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Every  dollar  of  duty  is  so  much  made  for  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  it  does  not  compete  with  the  domestic 
product,  but  yet  it  brought  in  last  year  $105,000  of  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  pretty  good  revenue  producer? 

Mr.  Lessij^r.  It  is  not  such  a  revenue  producer  as  you  would  think, 
because  it  costs  money  to  weigh  it.  It  is  not  like  a  handkerchief  or 
a  piece  of  crockery  where  you  open  a  bale  and  inspect  a  sample,  but 
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you  have  to  have  men  to  weigh  the  stuff,  and  in  any  other  product  I 
am  told  it  would  cost  the  Government  from  40  to  60  cents  to  weigh 
it.  If  that  be  true,  I  do  not  believe  much  net  duty  results  to  the 
Government  from  the  $195,000. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  would  not  cost  them  that  much  to  weigh  it? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir;  for  the  reason  that  these  large  importers  of 
gypsum  get  the  stuff  right  at  their  own  factories  in  the  barges  that 
come  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Government 
the  Government  has  a  man  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  proba- 
bility you  will  find  that  these  manufacturers  are  doing  the  work  of 
weighing  and  the  Government  is  simply  overseeing  it.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  that  gypsum  weighed,  as  it  does  all  other  products,  it 
would  cost  them  a  great  deal  more  to  weigh  it  and  collect  the  duty 
than  the  $195,000  it  gets. 

Crude  gypsum  is  exported  to  Canada,  from  where  we  get  our 
gypsum,  feing  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  Canadian  tariff,  sec^ 
tion  292,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  just  the  same  reason  why  we  can 
not  get  or  use  the  domestic  gypsum  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  on  or  near  the 
Great  Lakes  can  not  get  the  New  York  gypsum,  as  they  have  the 
freight-rate  inhibition  against  them  from  Nova  Scotia  or  Cape 
Breton  or  any  of  those  places. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  that  is  of  some  importance 
and  ought  to  be  considered.  J.  B.  King  &  Co.  have  alone  over  $400,000 
invested  in  freight  vessels,  barges,  and  ocean-going  tugs,  bringing  the 
crude  gypsum  to  this  country.  That  means  the  employment  of  men, 
the  use  of  American  bottoms,  and,  of  course,  all  those  vessels  are  built 
in  American  shipyards,  mose  of  them  on  Staten  Island,  where  I  live. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  I  think,  that  in  the  hearings  of  1896  on 
this  subject  the  proposition  was  laid  down  that  it  would  be  a  very 
simple  and  easy  matter  to  erect  a  mill  to  manufacture  this  plaster  of 
Pans  from  the  crude  gypsum,  and  the  prediction  was  made  at  that 
time  that  the  industry  would  flourish  and  that  mills  would  go  up  all 
over  the  country.  There  is  a  reason  for  that.  As  soon  as  the  quarry 
is  mined  out  the  mill  that  has  been  erected  there  at  a  cheap  cost  can 
be  abandoned  and  moved  to  some  other  place,  but  not  so  with  us. 
Every  one  of  these  mills,  of  the  nine  manufacturers  or  the  six  that  I 
represent  is  in  a  large  center.  Our  mill  on  Staten  Island  is  a  tre- 
mendous mill,  and  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  has  about  $5,000,000  in- 
vested in  these  various  plants. 

I  think  that  briefly  puts  before  you  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  asking  for  absolute  free  trade? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  am  asking  for  the  placing  of  crude  gypsum  on  the 
free  list,  with  no  dutv  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  effect  would  a  25  per  cent  duty  have  on  the 
revenue;  would  it  diminish  or  increase  it? 

Mr.  Lessler.  The  figures  show  that  the  domestic  product  and  the 
imported  product  have  not  kept  pace  at  all.  In  189  i  the  production 
of  crude  gvpsum  in  the  United  states  was  288,982  tons,  and  in  1907, 
1,751,748  tons. 

The  Chairman.  The  production  was  how  much? 

Mr.  Lessler.  In  1907  there  were  1,751,748  tons  produced  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  Chairmak.  In  1907? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir.    You  have  the  iBgures  of  1902  before  you. 

Mr.  Gaines.  All  the  comparisons  made  nere  are  between  1896  and 
1907.  This  gives  the  figures  of  224,000  tons  in  1896  and  816,000  tons 
in  1907. 

Mr.  Lessler.  No;  1902. 

The  Chairmak.  Our  reports  show  816,000  tons? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir;  for  1902,  but  if  you  will  look  at  this  pam- 
phlet. Gypsum  and  Gypsum  Products 

The  Chairman  (^interrupting).  What  was  it  for  1902? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Eight  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Lessler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  comparison  given  here  in  1896  is  224,000  tons. 

Mr.  Lessler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  816,000  tons  in  1907? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No;  1902. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  is  a  misprint. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Four  or  five  lines  above  you  will  see  how  it  is. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Mr.  Underwood,  that  brings  me  back  to  your  ques- 
tion. In  1903  there  were  imported  265,0(W  tons,  round  figures;  in 
1904,  294,000  tons;  in  1906,  399,000  tons;  in  1906,  436,000  tons,  and  in 
1907,  463,000  tons.  In  1908, 1  should  judge,  having  only  the  figures 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  that  it  is  a  little  less,  but  the  relative  amount 
of  imported  ^psum  has  always  been  about  17  per  cent  of  the  entire 
gypsum  used  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  this  imported  gypsum  does  not  enter 
the  field  that  domestic  gypsum  does.  Then  that  would  be  exactly  on 
the  same  basis  as  tea  or  coffee — ^it  is  simply  a  revenue  question? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  there  be  very  much  more  of  this  article 
come  into  the  United  States  if  we  reduced  the  duty  one-half? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason :  You  must  remem- 
ber that  when  you  bring  this  product  in  to  use  it  you  must  have  im- 
mense storing  lacilities.  You  take  our  people  along  the  coast;  they 
have  not  great  big  open  fields  in  which  to  stick  the  stuff  and  they  must 

Eut  this  crude  gypsum  in  some  sort  of  a  storage  warehouse,  and  to 
ring  an  immense  quantity  in  means  the  use  of  more  land;  and  of 
course  when  we  are  in  a  city  like  New  York,  to  use  more  land  and 
buildings  means  more  taxes  and  means  that  our  product,  so  far  as  the 
consumer  is  concerned,  must  be  increased  or  we  must  make  less  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  this  is  purely  a  revenue  article,  under 
thepresent  condition  of  the  Treasury  why  should  we  reduce  it  ? 

Tne  Chairman.  He  is  arguing  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Tjessler.  There  is  only  one  in  New  York  City,  so  I  can  not 
argue  for  more  than  one-sixth  of  those  I  repre-^ent. 

TTie  Chairman.  Where  does  this  gypsum  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  of  it  come  from  the  interior  States? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Not  the  kind  we  use,  because  we  could  not  use  it  for 
the  kind  of  plaster  we  produce. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  the  plaster  for? 

Mr.  Lessler.  For  the  finer  potteries  and  wall  decorations. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  plaster  of  Paris? 
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Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  also  manufacture  it  by  simply  grinding 
it  for  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir.  Very  little  of  the  imported  gypsum  is  used 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  the  domestic  gypsum  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Lessler.  There  could  not  have  been  very  much  of  it  used  for 
that  purpose,  because  of  the  1,700,000  tons  quarried  or  mined  in  the 
United  States  only  239  tons  were  sold  crude. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  used  as  much  as  forty  years  ago? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  also  using  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Large  quantities  of  it? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  do  not  think  they  are  using  the  imported  gypsum 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  cement. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  mines  in  my  district  used  to  grind 
it  simply  for  fertilizer,  but  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  they 
have  been  getting  out  vast  quantities  for  cement. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Thinking  that  you  might  like  to  inquire  as  to  the 
technical  situation  in  regard  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Jerome  A.  King  is 
here,  if  the  committee  desires  to  ask  him  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  conclude  to  put  into  that  para- 
graph crude  gypsum  suiable  for  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris 
free,  and  then  levy  the  duty  on  the  other  kind,  what  effect  would 
that  have? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  put  into  the  paragraph  ad- 
mitting free  of  duty  such  gypsum  as  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  leave  the  duty  on  the  other  crude  material 
for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  for  fertilizer,  or  to  be  used 
as  cement? 

Mr.  Kjng.  You  can  not  make  the  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  there  is  one? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  imported  gypsum,  you  maintain,  is  the  only 
kind  useful  for  making  plaster  of  Paris? 

Mr.  King.  YcvS,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  make  plaster  of  Paris  out  of  the  do- 
mestic product? 

Mr.  Kjng.  They  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  that  you  have  a  little  better  article? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  we  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  we  put  that  on  the  free  list  would  there  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  price? 

Mr.  King.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Men  are  writing  to  these  concerns  saying  that  if  the 
duty  be  taken  off  they  desire  the  rebate  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  benefit  will  it  be  to  you? 

Mr.  King.  It  will  increase  the  trade.  That  is  what  we  are  looking 
for.    We  want  to  get  the  trade  back. 
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Mr.  Lessler.  Take  it  in  the  early  days,  these  people  used  to  ship 
to  Buffalo.  Now  their  Buffalo  trade  is  gone,  because  they  can  not 
take  the  canal.  It  was  said  that  the  canal  would  help  us.  Tne  freight 
rates  last  year  were  $1.25  and  $1.60  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  H.  C.  Nobles,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Nobles.  I  would  like  to  say  something  after  Senator  Long 
makes  his  address. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  Senator  Long  desired  to  be  heard. 
Is  Senator  Long  present?     [There  was  no  response.] 

Mr.  Nobles,  that  will  take  you  over  to  the  evening. 

Is  there  any  other  person  who  desires  to  be  heard  on  gypsum?  Is 
Mr.  Avery  here? 

Mr.  Avery.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  selected  by  a  committee  sent 
down  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  matter  and  he  has  a 
short  report  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Roberts. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOKOE  E.  SOBESTS,  OF  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Roberts,  you  represent  Mr.  Avery,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Henly,  and  Mr.  O'Connell? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  committee  of  the  producers  of 
gypsum  and  products  of  gypsum  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  residence. 

Mr.  Roberts.  My  residence  is  Chicago. 

The  other  members  of  this  committee  are  Mr.  S.  L.  Avery,  of  Chi- 
cago; M.  D.  O'Connell,  Washington,  D.  C;  S.  T.  Meservey,  of 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Mr.  A.  Henly,  of  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Mr.  Clifford 
L.  Miller,  of  New  York  State,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Lienhouts,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  committee  represents  the  producers  of  native 
gypsum  and  the  manufacture  of  products  thereirom.  Gypsum  is  a 
sulphate  of  lime,  found  in  the  form  of  rock,  which,  when  ground  and 
subjected  to  heating,  becomes  plaster  of  Paris.  In  this  form  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  plasters,  fireproofingpartitions,  pipe 
coverings,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  Portland  cement 
contains  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  of  gypsum,  which  is  incor- 
porated either  in  the  raw  or  in  the  calcine  state. 

Gypsum  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
inexhaustible  beds  are  being  mined  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  California,  Colorado,  and  Arizona. 

The  products  of  gypsum  are  now  manufactured  and  marketed  by 
from  45  to  50  separate  corporations,  distributed  according  to  popula- 
tion throughout  the  States  named.  There  are  perhaps  in  all  a  hun- 
dred different  factories.  The  capital  investecl  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000.  The  industry  employs  between 
5,000  and  (5,000  people. 

A  committee  representing  the  producers  of  gypsum  and  its  manu- 
facturers ai)peared  before  the  AVays  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  in  January,  1897,  and  submitted  a  state- 
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ment  setting  forth  the  conditions  of  the  industry  at  that  time,  which 
appears  on  pages  2045  to  2048  of  Volume  II  of  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Dingley  bill,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session.  To  that  statement  this  committee  desires  to  refer  your 
committee. 

An  examination  of  this  statement  will  show  that  the  industry  was 
then  practically  in  its  infancy,  the  annual  production  for  the  fiscal  year 
1897,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  being  288,982 
tons,  while  the  imports  for  the  same  year  were  163,201  tons.  This 
conmiittee  for  the  producers  made  an  appeal  for  a  duty  of  $2  per  ton 
upon  crude  rock,  $2.60  per  ton  upon  ground  form,  $3  per  ton  upon 
calcine  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  represented  that  these  rates 
of  duty  would  confine  the  foreign  rock  and  products  manufactured 
therefrom  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  territory  adjacent  thereto,  and 
permit  a  large  expansion  in  the  consumption  of  the  domestic  products. 
They  based  their  argument  for  this  protection  upon  the  common 
ground  occupied  by  producers  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  pig  lead,  coal, 
marble,  zinc,  and  numerous  other  articles,  to  which  it  has  been  the 
uniform  policy  of  the  country  to  give  protection.  Their  proposal  was 
antagonized  by  the  importers  of  gypsum,  who  represented  that  the 
conMnoditv,  having  always  been  on  the  tree  list,  certain  industries 
had  been  built  up  under  such  conditions,  and  would  be  injured  by  a 
change  of  policy.  As  a  result  of  the  conmiittee's  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  was  placed  upon  gypsum 
and  $2.26  upon  calcine  plaster. 

Under  this  schedule  of  duties  the  production  of  gypsum  and  its 
manufactures  has  been  enormously  expanded  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  but  the  manufacturers  oi  gypsum  products  from  imported 
rock  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  also  nearly  doubled  their  busi- 
ness— ^showing  that  their  business  has  not  been  curtailed  by  the  duty 
put  on  at  that  time. 

As  showing  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
under  present  conditions,  we  beg  to  submit  the  fact  that  more  than 
30  separate  and  individual  corporations  have  in  the  past  ten  years 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mining  native  gypsum  and  manu- 
facturing its  products,  ana  the  output  of  native  ^psum  has  risen 
from  288,982  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1897  to  1,761  J48  tons  in  1907. 
The  output  is  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  when 
the  duty  of  60  cents  a  pound  was  granted.  (See  report  United  States 
Geological  Survey.)  About  40  new  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
wall  plaster  and  other  products  from  native  gypsum  have  been  con- 
structed since  the  tariff  of  1897  went  into  effect,  and  these  new  mills 
alone,  operating  at  their  normal  capacity,  are  able  to  calcine  more 
gypsum  than  has  ever  been  produced  in  any  one  year  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  domestic  mills  are  more 
than  able  to  supplv  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  will  be  apparent  that  under  existing  conditions  many  of 
these  plants  are  necessarily  idle.  In  every  market  of  the  country 
competition  between  the  domestic  producers"  is  free,  unrestrained,  and 
vigorous,  and  selling  prices  are  the  lowest  known. 

While  this  development  of  the  native  industry  has  been  going  on 
the  consumption  of  foreign  gypsum  has  not  fallen  off,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  risen  from  163,201  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1897  to  393,000 
tons  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1907,  more  than  double.    These  figures  dem- 
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onstrate  that  the  busmess  of  the  manufacturers  upon  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  who  import  their  gypsum  rock  has  not  only  not  been  re- 
duced but  has  expanded  and  prospered.  These  manufacturers  have 
added  largely  to  the  capacity  of  their  plants  and  still  have  command 
of  the  markets  along  the  seaboard  and  adjacent  territory.  The  small 
duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  has  unquestionably  aided  the  producers  of  the 
domestic  product  to  hold  the  interior  markets  and  nas  encouraged 
them  to  increase  their  investments  and  enlarge  their  output,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  given  above,  and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
actual  decrease  m  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer,  under 
the  assurance  of  even  this  small  degree  of  protection  the  industry  has 
been  largely  developed  in  the  territory  where  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  product  has  been  keenly  felt,  and  large  investments  have  been 
made  because  of  the  policy  adopted  in  the  tariff  of  1897  and  which 
would  be  imperiled  it  the  duty  were  now  removed. 

We  think  it  well  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  1897,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were  four  mills  manufactur- 
ing plaster  from  imported  rock  and  only  one  producing  the  calcine 
product  from  the  native  rock,  while  to-day,  by  reason  of  the  encour- 
agement received  under  the  tariff  law  of  1897,  we  still  have  four  mills 
in  the  State  using  imported  rock  and  nine  calcine  plants  using  the 
native  rock. 

The  Chairman.  Using  what? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  native  rock. 

I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  these  figures : 

In  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  total  gypsum  product  of  the  State  oi 
New  York  was  23,000  tons,  as  against  242,000  tons  of  like  product  in 
the  fiscal  year  1906. 

The  growth  in  the  ten  years  of  the  importations  have  been  at  least 
160  per  cent  under  the  existing  tariff.  To  do  away  with  that  protec- 
tion of  the  industry  now  would  mean  the  invasion  of  the  imported 
business  and  its  extension  farther  into  the  country,  and  driving  out 
of  business  to  the  same  extent  of  the  domestic  production  of  gypsum. 
The  country  is  more  interested  in  developing  the  home  industry  and 
giving  employment  to  American  capital  and  labor  than  it  is  in  build- 
mg  up  industries  in  Nova  Scotia  and  driving  out  of  business  capital 
and  labor  at  home. 

In  the  Senate  the  duty  on  gypsum  rock  was  fixed,  in  the  Dingley 
tariff  law,  at  $1  per  ton,  but  reduced  in  conference  to  the  present  rate 
of  50  cents  per  ton.  Had  the  rate  of  $1  remained  in  the  bill,  the  for- 
eign importations  would  not  have  increased  as  they  have,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  the  home  production  would  have  increased,  thus^v- 
ing  employment  to  capital  and  labor  at  home  rather  than  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  native  producer  holds  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
increase  the  duty  to  such  an  extent  that  whatever  increase  there  may 
be  hereafter,  it  may  be  in  our  home  production,  rather  than  in  our 
importation. 

We  feel  justified  in  insisting  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
would  be  subserved  by  a  duty  of  not  less  than  $1  per  ton  upon  im-* 
ported  rock. 

The  gypsum  industry,  we  feel,  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
and  treatment  given  to  the  other  industries  of  the  country.  The 
country  is  possessed  of  vast  deposits  of  this  mineral,  so  situated  as 
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to  conveniently  supply  every  part  of  the  country.  If  this  domestic 
wealth  is  developed,  the  benefits  will  be  shared  with  the  other  indus- 
tries of  the  country. 

If  foreign  gypsum  may  enter  free  or  at  a  nominal  duty,  it  will 
exclude  the  home  product  from  a  fringe  of  territory  not  only  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  but  eventually  along  the  northern"  and  perhaps  the 
southern  border.  Our  neighbors  of  Canada  are  showing  no  such 
favor  to  the  producers  of  the  United  States.  Formerly  our  gypsum 
products  enjoyed  a  good  market  in  Canada,  but  of  late  they  have  been 
excluded  not  only  by  the  high  duty,  but  by  most  stringent  regula- 
tions. Until  of  late  there  has  been  no  duty  upon  gypsum  rock  enter- 
ing Canada,  but  we  are  advised  that  a  duty  has  recently  been  imposed, 
in  ad  valorem,  which  as  enforced  amounts  to  a  practical  equivalent 
of  our  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton. 

The  committee  representing  this  industry  in  1897  stated  that, 
owing  to  the  vast  and  widely  distributed  deposits  of  raw  material  in 
the  country,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  monopoly  to  be  established 
to  take  advantage  of  tariff  protection,  and  this  has  proven  to  be  true. 
The  country  has  benefited  by  the  development  of  its  resources,  the 
employment  of  additional  labor,  and  by  improved  methods  which 
competition  has  developed.  In  every  respe<;t  the  duty  has  justified 
the  claims  of  its  advocates,  but  the  new  enterprises  stimulated  by  it 
are  many  of  them  barely  beginning  business.  They  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  the  depression  which  has  fallen  upon  the  building  industry 
during  the  past  year  and  would  be  seriously  affected  by  action  that 
would  still  further  limit  the  consumption  of  their  product. 

Geo.  E.  Eoberts. 

S.  L.  Avery. 

M.   D.  O'CONNELL. 

•    S.  T.  Meseney. 
A.  Heni^y. 
Clifford  L.  Miller. 
Jas.  Lienhouts. 
M.  A.  Reeb, 
Representing  Niagara  Gypsum  Company^  Buffalo^  N,  Y. 

F.  A.  Walker, 
Representing  mills  at  Palmdale^   Cal,^  Los  Angeles^   CoH.^  Acme^ 
N.  Mex,^  Acme^   Tex,^  Laramie^   ^^yo-^  Cement^  Okla.^  Marlow^ 
Okla,^  Grand  Rapids^  Mich, 

H.  C.  Nobles, 
Representing  American  Gypsum  Company^  Garhntt  Gypsum  Com- 
pany^ Empire  Gypmtm  Company^  MoiuitcK  Plaster  Coinpany^  all 
of  kochester^  N,  ¥,;  Lycoming  Plmter  Company.  Garbutt^  N.  Y, 

Representing  mills  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Oregon,  Washington,  South  Dakota*  Montana,  and  California, 

The  Chair3ian.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lessler 
that  plaster  of  Paris  made  from  the  imported  rock  is  of  such  a  high 
grade  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  compete  Avith  it  from  the  native 
rock? 

Mr.  Roberts.  AA"e  do  not  concede  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  that  you  make  an  article  equally  as 
good  ? 
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Mr.  KoBERTS.  We  have  an  article  equally  as  good  produced  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lessler  also  made  the  statement  that  the  im- 
portations of  rock  have  remained  the  same  relative  proportion,  about 
33  per  cent,  ever  since  this  law  was  enacted,  whicn  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  his  industry  was  growing  on  a  par  with  yours? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  that  is  about  true.  I  gave  the  jBgures.  They 
have  increased  their  business  under  the  duty  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Lessler  that  foreign 
gypsum  does  not  compete  with  the  American  product? 

Mr.  Egberts.  No,  sir.  It  is  an  active  competitor  here  in  this  market* 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  building  is  plastered  with  Nova 
Scotia  material. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  should  it  not  be;  it  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Egberts.  There  are  deposits  of  native  gypsum  near  the  coast. 
There  is  a  deposit  in  Virginia  and  one  mill  which  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  $250,000  right  within  easy  reach  of  the  seaboard.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  a  ledge  of  gypsum  100  miles  long  that  is  prac- 
tically undeveloped ;  the  development  has  only  begun. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  What  you  advocate  amounts  substantially  to  pro- 
hibition, does  it  not  ?    You  are  for  prohibition,  not  protection  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  No.    We  believe  that  the  plaster  inaustry 

Mr.  Lonoworth  (interrupting).  But  you  say  the  duty  should  be 
doubled,  and  under  the  present  duty  of  about  40  per  cent  there  is  only 
about  $195,000  of  imports. 

Mr.  Egberts.  The  manufacture  of  plaster  from  imported  rock  has 
more  than  doubled  under  the  duty  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  manufacture  or  the  importation  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  The  manufacture  of  plaster  from  imported  rock  has 
more  than  doubled  under  the  duty. 

Mr.  CbcKRAN.  Then,  would  not  the  present  duty  be  satisfactory  to 
you? 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  He  advocates  the  doubling  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand,  but  I  want  to  find  out  about  the  man- 
ufacture in  this  country. 

Mr.  Egberts.  It  has  doubled — that  is,  in  the  country.  The  im- 
ported material  has  held  its  own  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  this  product  like  all  very  heavy  products — 
that  is  to  say,  the  freight  rate  is  more  material  as  to  the  territory  in 
which  it  can  compete  than  the  duty? 

Mr.  Egberts.  The  freight  rate  is  a  very  important  factor.  It  is  a 
disadvantage  undoubtedly  to  the  native  industry  in  the  State  of  New 
York — that  is  to  say,  the  water  transportation  from  Nova  Scotia 
has  an  advantaf^e  over  the  rail  transportation  even  from  the  center 
of  the  State  of  A^ew  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  certain  zone  in  which  the  product  of 
a  factory  can  be  sold  before  it  comes  into  the  prohibited  distance  of 
another  factory? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  is  what  largely  governs  the  sale  of  the 
product  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  home  producer  has  a  zone 
in  which  the  foreign  gypsum  can  not  enter  at  all  when  you  get  back 
from  the  seacoast? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  he  now  controls  the  larger  portion  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  increase  the  duty  would  merely  mean  to 
shut  out  the  foreign  product  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  that  the  importers  of  gypsum  are  here 
asking  that  the  duty  be  removed  entirely.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  under  this  duty  of  50'  cents  a 
ton  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  product  has  not  been  increased 
and  that  the  manufacturer  who  uses  imported  rock  has  largely  in- 
creased his  business.  ' 

Mr.  Underwood.  Right  on  that  point  let  me  ask  you  a  question  as 
to  the  consumer.  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  this  imported 
raw  gjmsum  used  in  the  finer  product  that  is  sold  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  after  the  gypsum  has 
been  manufactured,  what  is  the  increased  cost? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  cost  of  the  imported  ma- 
terial. I  can  not  answer  that  question.  There  are  other  gentlemen 
here  on  the  committee  who  can  go  into  that  detail. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  addition  and  in  conclusion, 
referring  to  this  mill  in  Virginia,  that  has  been  built  within  the 
competitive  territory  reached  by  foreign  plaster :  The  plaster  manu- 
factured from  foreign  rocks  ^ows  all  along  this  coast  and  back  for 
some  distance,  and  the  Virginia  gypsum  comes  in  direct  competition 
with  it.  That  industry  has  been  put  there  within  the  last  year,  a 
building  and  a  little  community  of  several  hundred  people  where 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  beiore,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
gypsum  would  very  seriously  imperil  that  enterprise  and  others  like 
it  along  the  coast  that  have  been  established  under  the  policy  adopted 
in  1897. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Could  you  tell  me  how  we  could  find  out  the  fact  as 
to  whether  this  foreign  gypsum  that  is  imported  is  of  such  a  different 
quality  that  it  does  not  compete  with  the  American  product?  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  claim  of  such  wide  difference  in  quality 
should  be  made  and  disputed;  either  the  claim  should  not  be  made 
or  it  should  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  manufacturers  in  New 
York  State,  who  are  the  oldest  established  factories,  I  believe,  in 
this  country,  have  made  a  greater  effort  to  cater  to  the  demand  for 

Slaster  for  some  particular  purposes  for  which  there  is  a  limited 
emand;  for  instance,  the  plaster  used  in  statuarj.  They  have  col- 
lected their  rock  and  they  nave  taken  greater  pams  to  cater  to  that 
trade  than  the  other  plaster  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  they 
Undoubtedly  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade  because  thev  have  catered  to 
it  and  made  an  effort  to  hold  it.    But,  commercially,  so  far  as  the 

analysis 

Mr.  Gaines  (interrupting).  I  am  not  talking  about  the  analysis;  I 
am  talking  about  the  commercial  competition.    Then,  you  concede 
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that  the  imported  product  is  of  so  much  higher  grade  that  it  does 
not  compete? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  No ;  I  do  not  concede  that  at  all.  The  great  bulk  of 
their  product,  probably  75  to  90  per  cent,  enters  into  wall  plaster, 
such  as  is  on  the  walls  of  this  building,  which  is  their  main  business 
and  ours,  and  they  have  catered  to  this  other  trade  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, which  is  comparatively  small,  for  statuary.  It  is  the  color  that 
is  the  difference.    Tney  have  catered  to  that  trade. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  suggest  that  the  interests  meet  and  agree  on 
some  language  which  would  differentiate  the  two  kinds.  I  beUeve  in 
protecting  the  American  product. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  Avery  a  moment, 
if  you  will. 

Mr.  Hiij:i.  There  is  no  possibility  of  competition  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  in  this  product  by  reason  of  the  freight? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  If  the  manufacturers  here  near  the  seaboard  were 
driven  out  from  the  market  here,  they  would  turn  their  product  west, 
which  would  affect  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  they  could  not  compete  with  the  State  of  Iowa  on 
account  of  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  They  could  compete  with  Ohio,  and  Ohio  would  turn 
its  product  west  to  compete  with  Iowa.  You  can  not  disturb  one 
manufacturer  without  more  or  less  affecting  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  formerly  the  Director  of  the  Mint? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  now  you  are  a  banker  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  what  interest 
you  have  in  the  gypsum  business? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  own  an  interest  in  a  plaster  mill. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  tariff  now  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Fifty  cents  a  ton  on  the  crude  rock. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it  under  the  Wilson  bill  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  It  was  free. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  of  the  history  of  the  matter  is  that  gypsum 
was  put  in  the  tariff  law  to  satisfy  Senator  Dolliver,  who  was  then 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
because  there  is  a  big  deposit  of  gypsum  right  near  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  There  is  a  deposit  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  the  history  of  gypsum,  that  the  rest  of  the 
committee  did  not  want  to  put  it  in  the  tariff  law,  but  that  Senator 
Dolliver  was  so  insistent  and  said  that  gypsum  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  that  could  be  protected,  and  the  committee  gave  in 
to  him? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  think  there  were  other  people  interested.  Senator 
Dolliver  may  have  received  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  not  a  sop  to  Dolliver? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  do  not  recognize  it  as  such.  I  recognize  it  as  an 
act  of  justice  by  the  committee  to  that  industry,  and  that  it  was  an 
effort  to  put  that  industry  on  a  fair  basis  with  the  other  industries 
of  the  country.    It  does  not  do  any  more. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  far  does  the  zone  of  this  100-mile  ledge  in  New 
York  extend  out  west  to  our  country?  'WTiere  is  the  western  limit 
of  that  zone  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  The  people  of  the  West  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  the  ledge  in  New  York  as  they  are  in  the  ledges  in  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Colorado,  and  in  the  other  States  of  the  West,  as  well 
as  Michigan  and  Virginia.  This  deposit  is  widely  distributed  over 
the  country.     It  is  not  a  local  industry. 

Mr.  CL.ARK:.  The  truth  is,  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  is  practically  as  common  as  limestone  rock? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  It  is  not  as  common  as  that,  but  it  is  an  industry  that 
is  not  local ;  all  parts  of  the  country  are  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  as  common  as  that,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
foreigners  can  come  in  and  crowd  you  out  with  their  rock? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  I  thought  I  had  gone  into  that.  The  deposits  are 
found  very  near  the  coast  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  transportation  down 
the  entire  coast  line  is  very  cheap,  and  I  understand  that  the  labor  in 
Nova  Scotia  does  not  begin  to  cost  as  much  as  it  does  in  this  coun- 
try.   That  is  particularly  true  of  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  freight  rate  would  be  absolutelv  prohibitive 
against  the  Nova  Scotia  man  anywhere  west  of  Buffalo  f 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  As  I  stated  in  answer  to  a  question,  while  that  rock 
might  not  go  to  Buffalo,  it  would  drive  the  local  manufacturer  to  the 
western  market,  so  that  the  entire  market  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  stuff  is  not  much  better  for  building  purposes 
than  that  made  out  of  limestone  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  It  is  vastly  superior,  in  the  opinion  of  architects; 
they  specify  it  uniformly. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  revenue  did  the  Government  get  out  of  it 
last  year? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  One  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars ;  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  stand  a  little  shave  down 
in  the  duty? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Increased  revenue,  of  course,  means  less  production 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  the  only  way  you  can  get  revenue  out  of 
the  tariff  is  to  increase  imports? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  think,  as  to  the  question  of  tariff  legislation,  I  can 
safely  turn  you  over  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  turn  the  chairman  over  to  me  [laughter] 
and  see  how  that  will  work. 

You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do,  without  my  imparting  any  news  to 

J^ou,  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
ast  year,  a  large  one ;  my  recollection  is  $64,000,000.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken about  the  amount.  The  chairman  stated  the  other  day  that  it 
was  getting  better.  I  hope  that  is  so.  How  are  we  going  to  raise 
revenue  enough  out  of  the  tariff  to  getj  the  amount  of  money  we  need 
if  every  protected  industry  comes  before  the  committee  and  wants  a 
prohibitive  tariff?  That  is  what  your  proposition  amounts  to.  Have 
you  any  solution  for  that  problem  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  make  this  suggestion  to  the  Congress- 
man— that  if  he  will  read  the  history  of  the  country,  as  I  know  he  has, 
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he  will  find  that  the  government  revenues  are  largest  in  times  of 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Egberts.  And  if  he  will  support  a  tariff  that  will  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  he  need  not  worry  about  that  deficiency. 
The  government  revenues  for  1907  exceeded  the  disbursements  by 
$87,000,000,  and  that  was  with  this  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  answer  my  question,  but  made  a  pretty 
good  speech.  [Laughter.]  How  are  we  going  to  get  revenue  out  of 
the  tariff,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  place  to  make  up  this  deficiency, 
if  practically  every  protected  industry  that  comes  oefore  the  com- 
mittee insists  on  a  prohibitive  duty?  Your  proposition  is  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff,  and  we  might  just  as  well  say  that  this  stuff  shall 
not  come  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  will  look  after  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
industries  of  the  country  the  revenues  of  the  country  have  in  the  past 
been  found  to  be  adequate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  might  tell  us  just  how  we  are  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  the  time  to  listen  to  a  gen- 
eral tariff  speech. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  idea  is  to  get  more  tariff  by  increasing  pros- 
perity ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  not  do  anything  to  injure  the  established  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  The  importers  are  here  asking  that  this  duty 
of  50  cents  a  ton  be  removed.  The  duty  has  served  as  a  basis  on 
which  many  industries  have  been  built  up.  This  is  a  comparatively 
new  industry. 

Mr.  LoxGWORTH.  You  are  asking  that  the  duty  be  doubled.  Why 
not  split  the  difference? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  could  all  agree  on  25  cents  we  might  be  able  to 
get  together. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  We  leave  that  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  be  glad,  if  the  committee  please, 
to  have  Mr.  Averv  address  you. 

Mr.  Raxdell.  You  say  the  wages  in  Xova  Scotia  are  less  than  here? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  they  are. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  your  source  of  information? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Other  members  of  the  committee  have  told  me  so. 
There  are  other  members  of  the  committee  who  have  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business  than  I  have,  although  I  am 
interested  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  your  information  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  in  Nova  Scotia  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  statement  made  before  the  Dingley  committee 
gives  the  rate  of  wages  at  about  50  cents  a  day  in  Nova'  Scotia. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  was  nearly  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  twelve  years  ago.  I  understand  that 
a  similar  disparity  exists  to-day. 

Mr.  Randell.  Can  you  give  the  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No:  I  have  not  them  at  hand.  I  think  it  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  wages  throughout  eastern  and  lower  Canada  and  in 
those  colonies  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  in  the  United  States. 
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There  is  a  constant  movement  of  labor  into  the  United  States  from 
those  colonies  because  the  higher  wages  attract  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  not  the  laborers  who  mine  this  gypsum  in  Xova 
Scotia  paid  $1.75  a  day. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  being  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  do  you  pay  your  emj)loyees? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  about  what  we  pay  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  not  the  rates  in  both  places  from  $1.50  to  $1.75? 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  saj,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  speak  definitdy 
of  the  wages  paid  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  my  information  is  that  they 
are  verj^  considerably  less  than  in  this  country. 

If  the  committee  would  like  to  ask  any  further  questions  as  to  the 
details  of  the  industry,  Mr.  Avery  would  be  glad  to  answer  them.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  questions  asked.  He  is  an  active  manufac- 
turer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Roberts  desires  to  have  Mr.  Avery  called. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  fact,  we  would  like  to  have  each  member  of  our 
committee  allowed  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  call  each  one  if  it  is  deemed  desirable,  but 
I  understood  that  Mr.  Roberts  represented  all  of  those  people. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes ;  this  statement  is  signed  by  them  all,  T)ut  we 
would  be  glad  if  each  member  of  our  committee  could  be  allowed  a 
few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Avery. 

STATEMENT  OF  VOL.  S.  L.  AVEST,  OF  CHICAOO,  UL. 

Mr.  Avery.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been  put  about  the 
requested  $1  tariff  being  prohibitive.  It  is  not  prohibitive.  Fifty 
cents  has  permitted  the  loreign  importations  to  practically  double 
since  the  tariff  was  put  on.  That  demonstrates  what  effect  it  has  on 
the  growth  of  that  industry. 

There  has  come  up  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  two  gypsums, 
and  the  claim  has  been  made  and  always  made  that  Nova  Scotia 
gyj)sum  is  vastly  superior  to  that  found  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.    There  is  some  slight  warrant  for  such  a  claim.    A 

f-eat  deal  of  the  gypsum,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  gypsum  found  in 
ova  Scotia  is  of  medium  grade,  about  the  same  grade  as  that  found 
in  the  United  States.  But  there  is  discovered  there  a  very  white 
material,  and  that  quality  of  whiteness  is  important  in  one  or  two 
unimportant  classes  of  the  gypsum  trade.  It  has  always  been  a 
strong  point  with  the  importers  in  these  tariff  discussions  that  the 
quality  rendered  the  native  gypsum  not  competitive,  and  that  the 
tariff  would  be  a  menace  to  the  consumer,  who  would  have  to  buy 
the  imported  article  in  any  case.  That  is  strictly  contrary  to  the 
fact.  The  gypsum  business  is  practically  the  wall  plaster  business, 
and  for  wall  plaster  purposes  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  is  not  as  good  as 
the  gypsum  found  in  the  State  of  New  lorK.  That  is  a  positive 
fact,  and  it  can  be  determined  by  anyone  familiar  or  even  unfamiliar 
with  this  subject. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  building  did  not  use  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  question.  Why  not?  was  answered  by  Mr.  Roberts.  The  one  thing 
he  did  not  state  was  that  the  New  York  or  Virginia  gypsum  win 
make  a  better  wall  than  this  or  any  other  building.    It  has  oeen  dem- 
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onstrated  hj  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Station  here  is  plastered 
with  New  York  gypsum,  and  we  refer  any  member  of  the  committee 
to  a  careful  inspection  of  that  work.  The  quality  of  gypsum  from 
Nova  Scotia  that  is  superior  is  perhaps  serviceable  in  the  United 
States  for  5  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  importer.  Mr.  Eoberts 
has  covered  generally  the  ar^ments  which  we  wish  to  advance  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  of  $1,  and  his  suggestion  of  my  presence  or  annoy- 
ance here  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  fact  that  I,  being  actively  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  gypsum,  might  be  able  to  answer  partially  some 
of  the  questions  that  might  be  submitted,  which  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  so  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rates  give  you  exclusive  control  of 
the  American  market  a  certain  distance  away  from  the  American  sea- 
board now,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Avery.  A  certain  distance  from  the  American  seaboard? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Avery.  The  Nova  Scotian  article  would  not  interfere  with  the 
Clolorado  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean,  how  far  can  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum 
penetrate  the  country  away  from  the  seaboard  in  competition  with 
the  American  gypsum? 

Mr.  Avery.  It  does  now  penetrate  to  the  points  reached  by  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  it  is  sold  in  competition  with 
the  product  of  the  Kansas  properties,  which,  in  my  estimation,  produce 
a  better  product  than  Nova  Scotia  sends  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  would  it  compete  with  the  Kansas 
product? 

Mr.  Avery.  In  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Buf- 
falo.   There  is  a  verv  larg:e  warehouse  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^Vhat  is  the  freight  rate  for  the  transportation  of 
this  gypsum  100  miles? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir.  It  varies  considerably.  If 
you  should  select  your  100  miles  I  might  tell  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  something  like  a  uniform  rate? 

Mr.  Avery.  It  is  too  indejfinite  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  it  be  for  800  miles?  How  about 
that? 

Mr.  A^-ERY.  I  can  give  you  a  rate  from  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  which  has 
been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  distance? 

Mr.  Avery.  From  Buffalo  to  New  York  the  distance  is  400  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  $2? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes;  from  Oakfield  to  Pittsburg,  which  is  practically 
the  distance  from  Buffalo  to  Pittsburg,  it  is  about  $1.80  or  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  it  a  rate  of  something  like  50  cents 
per  100  miles? 

Mr.  Avery.  That  particular  rate  would  figure  out  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  it  cost  the  Nova  Scotia  man  to  get 
his  product  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Avery.  That  is  all  transportation  by  water,  and  that  is  a  vari- 
able thing,  sir;  but  that  distance  should  cost  about  80  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year  when  they 
can  not  have  inland  water  transportation  ? 
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Mr.  Avery.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  for  the  reason  that  they  can 
ship  it  down  in  the  open  navigation  season  and  store  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  About  80  or  90  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  want  a  dollar  on  top  of  that?  That  would 
give  you  $1.80  protection,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Because  we  have  also  to  bring  our  gypsum  to  those 
markets  and  pay  a  higher  freight. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  the  factory  you  speak  of  was  40  miles 
from  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes;  but  they  take  the  Erie  Canal,  and  their  gypsum 
is  carried  practically  as  ballast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ballast  in  what? 

Mr.  Avery.  Ballast  is  not  exactly  the  proper  term.  Coming  back 
from  the  East  to  the  West  there  is  very  little  freight  moving  to  the 
West.  With  the  boats  coming  from  the  Lakes  east  to  the  coast,  the 
freight  east  is  very  much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  CiARK.  How  much  is  the  freight  from  your  factory  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Avery.  Fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  plaster? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  AvERr.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  What  is  gypsum  worth? 

Mr.  Avery.  Its  selling  price  at  the  present  time  in  the  crude,  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine,  loaded  on  the  car,  is  $1.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Then  $1  duty  a  ton  would  be  about  90  per  cent 
ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Avery.  That  is  a  question  of  mathematics. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  One  hundred  and  two  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  The  duty  is  on  a  long  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  stuff  on  the  car,  as  they 
diff  it  out  of  the  ground,  would  cost  $1.90  a  ton? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  the  selling  price  on  the  car 
was,  pehaps,  $1.50  a  ton,  the  country  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  manufactured  or  the  crude? 

Mr.  Avery.  The  crude  rock  that  you  have  passed  through  a  crusher. 

Mr.  Clark.  Gypsum  is  about  as  common  and  cheap  as  ordinary 
limestone,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  A\'ery.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary  it  is  not  so.  That  was  one 
of  Mr.  Robert's  statements  that  I  would  like  to  qualify. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about? 

Mr.  A\t:ry.  He  misspoke  himself.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  manufacturers  who  were  here  yesterday  said 
that  pottery  clay  was  worth  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  a  ton.  What 
is  this  worth  down  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  A\t:ry.  In  some  places  it  has  absolutely  no  value.     At  other 

{)laces  it  is  worth  from  5  to  15  cents  a  ton.     In  other  cases  it  is  abso- 
utely  valueless. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  blast  it  out  and  put  it  on 
the  car? 
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Mr.  Avery.  That  depends  on  the  place.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
we  operate  at  a  depth  of  some  60  feet  a  mine  that  has  4^  feet  of 
gypsum.    It  depends  on  how  deep  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  cost  any  more  to  blast  that  out  and  put  it 
on  the  car  than  it  would  limestone  rock  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  that?     Is  it  harder  to  blast? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir.  You  take  lime,  and  it  being  a  stratified 
rock,  it  can  be  broken  up  and  lifted  with  a  steam  shovel.  It  can  be 
more  easily  handled. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  way  to  handle  limestone? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  would  not  venture  to  express  an 
opinion,  because  I  am  not  a  limeman. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  guess  you  are  not.  FLaughter.!  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  real  good  article  of  ordinary  lime  that  has  a  high  cement 
<iuality  in  it  is  nearly  as  good  for  plastering  purposes  as  this  gypsiun, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir;  for  a  hundred  reasons  it  is  not,  and  that  has 
been  practically  eliminated  as  a  wall  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  it  has  been  practically  eliminated,  if  it  has 
been,  is  that  you  gentlemen  can  make  this  gypsum  so  cheaply  that  it 
has  driven  the  ordinary  lime  out  of  the  maniet? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.  It  has  succeeded  in  every  market  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  lime  is  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  this  article  lose  in  weight  from 
the  crude  material  to  a  ground  or  calcined  material  ? 

Mr.  A\'ERY.  The  loss  is  19  per  cent  of  water.  There  is  removed 
in  calcination  all  but  5  per  cent  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tnere  any  greater  loss  when  made  into  pearl 
hardening  for  paper-makers'  uses? 

Mr.  Avery.  We  take  no  account  of  the  loss  for  paper-making. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  water  19  per  cent  in  weight? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  that  the  selling  price  of  this  gypsum  was 
$1.50  a  ton? 

Mr.  AvTaiY.  Generally ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  does  that  cost  you,  actually  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  It  varies. 

Mr.  Cockran.  On  the  average? 

Mr.  Avery.  Some  of  it  perhaps  80  cents,  and  some  of  it  costs  more 
than  $1.50. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  some  is  sold  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  A\'ERY.  Yes.  At  the  present  market  rates  a  good  deal  of 
gypsum  produced  is  sold  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  the  average  cost  to  you  of  this  article? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  should  say  $1  a  ton  would  be  a  fair  cost ;  perhaps  a 
little  hiffher. 

Mr.  (Jockran.  Then  you  make  50  per  cent  as  a  profit? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.  In  that  T  am  not  including  anything  but  the 
mere  labor  and  the  taxes  and  insurance,  the  actual  cost  of  cutting  it 
out.     I  am  not  putting  in  sales  expenses  and  overhead  charges. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Wc  want  everything  included ;  otherwise  the  answer 
gives  no  light  to  us. 
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Mr.  Avery.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  might  have  known  that  Our 
figures  show  it  the  other  way.  I  should  say  30  per  cent  above  that 
cost  which  I  gave  you  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  CocKRAN-  Then  you  would  have  a  profit  of  from  20  to  25  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  making  a  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  accepted  commercial  idea. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  suppose  the  real,  genuine  conmiercial  idea  is  never 
to  be  satisfied  with  anything.  That  is  very  proper,  but  don't  you 
think  that  the  ordinary  commercial  enterprise  that  is  making  from 
25  to  30  per  cent  is  the  fit  subject  of  congratulation  and  envy,  rather 
than  of  sympathy?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  gypsum  industry. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  I  understand,  of  course.  It  always  applies  to 
somebody  else's  industry.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Avery.  I  should  be  delighted  to  feel  that  any  concern  in  the 
room  is  making  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
more  than  two  or  three  concerns  out  of  perhaps  a  hundred  who  are 
paying  dividends  in  the  gypsum  industry. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  they  are  paying  dividends,  they  are  still  entitled 
to  congratulations. 

Mr.  Avery.  At  the  present  time  we  are  paying  a  dividend,  and  I 
am  giving  you  the  prices. 

A&.  CocKRAN.  So  far  as  you  are  testifying  now,  you  are  testifying 
as  to  very  prosperous  conditions? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.  I  have  had  both  kinds  of  experience.  One 
kind  is  paying  dividends,  and  the  other  kind  is  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  one  is  historical,  and  the  other  is  an  experience, 
as  I  understand  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir.    [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CLAUDE  N.  BENNETT,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  William  C.  Norcross 
Company  and  Berry  &  Ferguson,  dealers  in  building  materials  in 
Boston.  They  present  a  request  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  manu- 
factured gypsum  from  $2.25  to  at  least  $1.75  a  ton.  I  just  ask  leave 
to  present  that  request. 

The  Chairman.  You  present  a  brief? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  it. 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  18,  1908. . 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mean^i  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Wasftinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  dealers  in  building  materials  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
we  would  urge  upon  your  attention  the  desirability  of  reducing  to 
at  least  $1.75  per  ton  the  duty  on  manufactured  gj'psum,  which  duty 
is  now  $2.25  per  ton.  This  existing  duty  has  seriously  limited  the 
sale  of  imported  Canadian  plaster  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  onh'  three  ^Vmencan  cities 
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to  which  it  is  now  sent.  Formerly  shipments  were  made  all  along 
the  coast.  We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  condition  of  busi- 
ness in  our  own  city  of  Boston,  where  we  are,  of  course,  familiar  w^th 
the  conditions. 

Before  the  existing  tariff  went  into  effect  the  larger  part  of  the 

Blaster  which  came  to  the  Boston  market  was  brought  in  from 
ianada.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  amoimt,  piaster  made  in  the  United  States  has  been  substi- 
tuted. During  the  present  year  the  importations  of  Canadian  plas- 
ter into  Boston  were  4,645  barrels,  while  in  1896  there  were  16,000 
barrels,  and  the  tendency  has  been  toward  a  continual  shrinkage. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  policy  of  protection  has  here  been  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  and  that  the  consumers  are  suffering  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

We  again  enter  our  request  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  lowered  to  not 
exceed  $1.75  per  ton. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  C.  Norcross  Company, 
By  W.  C.  Norcross,  President, 
Berry  &  Ferguson. 
Importations,  1894,  12,000  barrels;  1895,  10,000  barrels. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  not  engaged,  Mr.  Bennett,  practically  in 
the  business?  , 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir.    I  was  just  asked  to  present  that  request. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  S.  A.  WAIEEB,  OF  ST.  LOTTIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  state 
a  few  facts  that  Mr.  Avery  has  missed,  in  my  judgment.  We  have 
mills  in  California,  Wyoming,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  ilichi^^an, 
and  we  think  we  have  as  good  gypsum  as  there  is  anywhere  in  the 
world,  just  as  white  and  just  as  pure,  and  we  meet  these  people  f  .om 
New  York  down  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard — at  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Jacksonville — and  our  quality  is  just  as  good  as  theirs.  We  are 
handicapped  by  the  freight  rates,  of  course,  they  being  on  the  sea- 
board and  we  being  inland,  and  we  need  this  protection  of  50  cents 
a  ton. 

I  came  here  twelve  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  we  had  one  little 
bit  of  a  mill  and  a  little  business.  To-day  we  have  eight  mills,  and 
we  cover  a  large  amount  of  territory,  and  this  protection  has 
helped  us. 

There  has  been  something  said  here  about  the  loss  in  shipping  in 
this  gjrpsum.  You  have  got  to  leave  5  per  cent  of  the  water  of  crys- 
talization  in  the  gypsum,  and  the  tariff  is  on  a  long  ton.  In  New 
York  State  I  think  there  were  but  3  producers  of  gypsum  in  1807. 
To-day  you  have  28,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  just  producing  it 
from  the  mines.  I  think  there  are  8  mills,  and  the  balance  are  just 
mines.  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  it  is  used  in  the  Port- 
land cement  manufacture,  and  I  think  we  should  have  this  dollar  a 
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ton  to  enable  us  to  increase  our  business  still  further,  to  build  fac- 
tories here,  and  in  that  way  increase  the  revenue  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  the  industry  has  been  so  exceedingly 
prosperous  in  the  last  few  years  that  Congress  ought  to  reward  your 
prosperity  by  doubling  the  tariff?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.^AVALKER.  I  think  if  you  will  take  the  record  and  look  at  it 
in  1897,  when  we  did  not  haye  any  protection  at  all,  and  had  a  little 
business  of  220,000  tons,  and  see  what  50  cents  a  ton  has  done  for  us — 
arid  we  haye  an  output  to-day  of  1,700,000  tons,  and  the  imports 
haye  doubled  also — I  think  you  will  consider  that  is  a  pretty  good 
argument 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  For  doubling  it? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  fayor  of  the  present  tariff? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  mean  in  fayor  of  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  You  ask  to  haye  it  aoubled. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  knew  a  man  once  who  said,  "  When  you  want  your 
rights,  ask  double  your  rights,  and  if  refused,  then  fall  back  on  your 
rights."    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  that  is  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  We  do  not  want  them  to  ship  in  460,000  tons  of  stuff 
a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  mills  are  out  in  California  and  Wyoming  and 
Michigan  and  Oklahoma  and  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  stay  in  your  territory  and  let  the  New 
Yorkers  stay  in  their  territory?  Then  youi  would  not  haye  these 
great  freight  rates  to  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Walker.  But  we  haye  a  right  to  do  business  eyerywhere. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  but  you  haye  not  the  right  to  ask  Congress  to  hire 
you  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Walker.  Twelye  years  ago  there  were  2  mills  in  California, 
1  at  Palmdale  that  used  natiye  rock,  and  1  at  a  point  in  southern 
California,  and  to-day  there  are  11  mills  in  California. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  mills  did  you  haye  in  1897  making  this 
material  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Two? 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  mills  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Eight. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  build  those  mills? 

Mr.  Walker.  About  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  haye  you  been  making? 

Mr.  Walker.  About  15  per  cent  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  think  that  is  enough  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  all  you  can  get  Congress  to  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  want  Congress  to  give  me  anything.  We 
want  to  be  allowed  to  build  up  plants  in  this  country  and  deyelop  the 
countr3\  We  get  a  protection  of  50  cents  a  ton,  but  I  did  not  get  it ; 
the  United  States  got  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  belieye  that  an  ayerage  business  in  the  United 
States  makes  a  15  per  cent  dividend? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  an  average  business,  well  managed,  makes 
more  than  that. 

ilr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  manufacturing  business  in  the 
United  States  that  is  paying?     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Walker.  Yes ;  I  know  a  great  many  that  are  paying. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  name  some.  Every  man  who  comes 
in  here  says  he  is  not  making  any  money.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  Some  are  and  some  are  not.  We  have  not  made  any 
money  in  the  last  year.  We  have  been  in  a  fight,  but  ordinarily  we 
expect  to  make  money,  and  we  are  in  the  business  and  want  to  stay 
here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Last  year  was  the  worst  year  in  ten,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  pick  that  out  as  a  basis  on  which  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  relief,  as  the  year  vou  want  to  give  the  figures  on,  to  induce 
Congress  to  make  this  tarirf  prohibitive  f 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  $1  a  ton  be  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not.  They  bring  their  loads  down 
in  foreign  bottoms  to  New  York  at  7  and  8  cents  a  nundred. 

Mr.  I^NGWORTH.  That  would  be  prohibitive — $1.50? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  about  $3  a  ton  would  be  prohibitive. 
[Laughter.]  You  gentlemen  all  laugh  at  that.  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth,  but  you  do  not  know  it.    That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  you  asked  for  when  this  Dingley  bill 
was  made — $3  a  ton? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  and  they  agreed  to  give  it  to  me  in  the  Senate, 
but  the  House  would  not  give  me  a  cent,  and  if  in  the  end  they  had 
not  done  it  we  would  not  be  here  to-day,  gentlemen.  I  was  here 
twelve  years  ago,  I  say,  and  told  you  what  I  would  like  to  do  and 
you  threw  me  a  little  sop. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  you  have  done  well? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes ;  and  I  would  like  to  do  still  better.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockrax.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  vou  were  engaged  in  a 
fight? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  all  over  the  countrv. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  character  of  a  fight? 

Mr.  Walker.  A  commercial  fight. 

Mr.  Cockran.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  With  everybody  that  you  see  in  the  room  here. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lessler.  No  ;  it  is  the  United  States  Gypsum  Company.  It  is 
a  trust. 

M^.  Walker.  I  am  now  selling  stuff  at  $2  a  ton  manufactured, 
losing  about  $1  a  ton  on  it. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Why  are  you  suffering  that  loss? 

Mr.  Walker.  On  account  of  competition. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  a  list  of  them.    There  are  112  of  them. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Obviously  you  can  not  continue  that  very  long  with- 
out getting  broke. 

Mr.  Walker.  T  hope  not.    T  hope  it  will  stop. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Can  you  toll  me  the  object  of  this  fight? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.    [Tjaughter.] 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Is  it  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a  combination 
to  reduce  the  number  of  competitors? 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  too  much  importation.  If  we  had  loss  im- 
portation we  would  all  have  the  business  we  want. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  there  are  too  many  in  the  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  are  proceeding  with  these  drastic  measures 
so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  competitors? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir.  We  would  be  willing,  understand,  to  sell 
our  goods  for  a  profit,  but  we  happen  to  be  a  concern  that  turns  out 
from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  a  month,  and  some  little  man  over  in  Okla- 
homa or  up  in  Iowa  or  in  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota  proceeds  to 
start  a  little  mill,  and  by  cutting  the  price  shoots  it  into  us.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  think  this  little  fellow  who  starts  a  little 
mill  in  Oklahoma  or  Iowa  or  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota  ought 
to  be  suppressed  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir.  That  is  an  inland  proposition.  We  are 
not  interested  in  that  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  but  before  we  fix  the  tariff  we  ought  to  have 
clear  conceptions  of  the  condition.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if 
some  little  fellow  sprang  up  in  Oklahoma  or  Texas  or  some  other 
place  it  was  neccessary  to  supprevSs  him. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  I  said.  Say  I  am  selling  plaster  in  Oklahoma  at  $3  or  $3.50* 
at  the  mill,  and  some  man  with  a  little  engine  and  boiler  comes 
down — it  only  takes  $5,000  or  $10,000  to  start  a  mill — and  he  starts 
a  mill  and  offers  plaster  for  sale  at  $2.50  a  ton.  Do  you  suppose  I 
am  going  to  stand  it?     I  will  have  to  fight  back. 

i&.  Cockran.  How  do  you  fight  back  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  sell  it  at  $2.40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  fight  you  are  describing?  Is  that  the 
kind  of  fight  you  are  carrying  on  now — selling  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  are  competing  with  each  other.  You  do  not 
want  to  stop  competition,  do  you?  You  do  not  want  us  to  form  a 
trust,  do  you  ?  They  alleged  twelve  years  ago  that  we  were  going  to 
form  a  trust  and  put  the  price  up.  To-day  the  prices  are  lower  tnan 
they  have  ever  been. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  afraid  you  are  stumbling  quite  imconsciously 
toward  that  very  situation. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  will  settle  your  fears  and  sell  you  some  stock  in  one 
of  these  companies.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  you  would  have  to  strike  my  fears  and  my 
money  at  the  same  time.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  you  would  stay  out  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  any  of  vour  stock  that  is  making  15  per  cent  for 
sale? 

Mr.  Walker.  You  mean  in  our  company  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  in  your  company  or  anybody  else's  company. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  next  year  we  ought  to  make  15  per  cent. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  got  any  stock  that  is  guaranteed  to  make 
15  per  cent  I  would  like  to  have  some. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  would  like  to  know  who  is  doing  the  guaranteeing. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  your  brief  printed  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have'not  got  a  brief.    I  did  not  get  half  through. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much  if  Senator 
Henley,  of  Kansas,  could  be  heard  for  a  few  moments. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear 
him,  although  it  means  sitting  up  to  12  o'clock  to-night.  I  think  we 
already  have  all  the  facts  on  this  question  very  fully. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  A.  HENLEY,  OF  LAWRENCE,  SANS. 

Mr.  Henley.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  have 
a  few  words  written  out  here,  but  I  will  just  make  one  or  two  points. 

In  the  first  place,  one  is  as  to  the  quality  of  American  gypsum  as 
compared  with  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum.  We  claim  that  we  have  in 
Kansas  and  also  in  Oklahoma  as  good  a  quality  of  gypsmn  as  there 
is  in  the  world.  There  is  none  better.  It  is  particularly  suitable 
for  the  finer  uses  that  gypsum  plaster  is  put  to,  especially  as  to  mold- 
ing and  statuary  and  dental  work  and  all  the  nner  uses.  It  is  as 
good  as  any  Nova  Scotia  article  that  comes  into  this  market. 

We  are  unable  at  the  present  time  to  put  our  product  into  any  of 
these  eastern  cities.  If  we  attempt  it,  the  imported  article  lowers  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  No,  sir.  The  tariff,  as  you  know,  is  only  50  cents  a 
gross  ton,  or  2^  cents  a  hundred  poimds.  It  is  really  no  protection 
whatever  to  this  industry.  It  does  not  amount  to  anything  for  this 
industry,  as  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  you  can  make  plaster  of  Paris  in  Kansas  as 
cheaply  as  anywhere  on  earth  ? 

Mr.  Henijey.  I  believe  we  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  do  you  want  this  protection? 

Mr.  Henley.  We  can  not  get  into  this  eastern  market  and  com- 
pete with  their  prices.  We  can  only  supply  a  certain  territory  imme- 
diately around  our  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  you  have  command  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
have  you  not  ?  You  can  absolutely  command  the  market  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  with  this  article,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  our  mills  alone,  but  the  mills  in  that  territory, 
I  think,  can  in  the  interior,  not  near  the  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  don't  you  confine  yourselves  to  your  own 
territories  as  a  business  proposition  and  let  the  New  York  people  have 
their  territory,  and  in  tnat  way  avoid  these  enormous  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Henley.  As  has  been  stated  here,  the  production  ofplaster  is 
very  much  beyond  the  amount  required  for  consumption.  We  believe 
that  there  is  more  imported  material  comes  in  than  there  should  be. 
We  do  not  want  a  pronibitive  tariff,  but  we  claim  that  $1  a  ton  is  not 
prohibitive  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  be  mighty  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  your  mills  located? 

Mr.  Henley.  In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whereabouts  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  Henley.  At  Blue  Rapids,  Kans.,  and  Longford,  Kans.  Blue 
Rapids  is  in  Mr.  Calderhead's  district,  and  I  believe  Longford  is 
also. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  Oklahoma  mill  ? 
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Mr.  Henley.  At  Watonga.  There  is  a  very  fine  quality  of  rock 
there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Gypsum  rock  is  as  generally  distributed  an  article  as 
limestone  in  the  western  country? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  in  quality ;  but  the  quantity  is  practically  inex- 
haustible. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  cost  anything  more  to  mine  this,  does  it? 

Mr.  Henley.  The  mining  is  only  a  portion  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  this  finished  product 
of  gypsum  than  to  make  a  really  good  article  of  lime,  does  it? 

Mr.  Henley.  Oh,  yes ;  much  more  than  lime. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  used  to  get  $1  a  ton  tariff,  would  not  that 
enable  you  not  only  to  put  your  product  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
would  it  not  give  the  producers  in  combination  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley the  opportunity  of  placing  it  at  $1  higher  to  the  consimier  there, 
without  any  chance  to  the  people  to  get  away  from  that  price? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  think  it  would  advance  the  price  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  not  a  complete  monopoly  on  gypsum  and 
cement  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  there  is  a  cement 
trust? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cement  trust.  We 
do  not  call  our  plaster  cement,  it  is  a  cement  plaster,  but  it  is  not 
Portland  cement. 

Mr.  Randell.  At  any  rate,  the  dealers  in  this  article  would  have 
opportunity,  if  they  desired  to  use  it,  to  charge  these  people  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  a  dollar  a  ton  more  than  they  would  without  the 
tariff.    Would  not  that  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all.  There  are  fifty  different  producers  that 
could  supply  material  in  that  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  not  combined  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  a  combination  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  a  particle,  not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  not  the  price  risen  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years? 

Mr.  Henley.  Is  it  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  In  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  the  figures  yourself? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do.'  I  am  closely  connected  with  the  operation  of 
the  business. 

;Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  is  in  north  Texas? 

Mr.  Henley.  We  have  a  mill  at  Acme,  Tex.  The  mill  price  is 
$2.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  it  east  of  that? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  know  what  the  actual  price  is.  There  is  no 
mill  200  miles  east  of  Acme.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  retail 
price. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  the  price  of  manufacture,  but  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Henley.  I  am  telling  you  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  at  the 
Acme,  Tox.,  mill. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  dispute  that  it  has  been  raised  to  the  Texa? 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  The  price  has  lowered  one-half. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  retail  price? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  retail  price.  Dif- 
ferent people  sell  at  whatever  they  have  a  mind  to. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Senator,  may  I  ask" you  a  question? 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  present  selling  price  at  the  mills  in 
Texas,  say? 

Mr.  Henley.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  the  same  in  lowai 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes;   about  the  same. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  is  the  manufacture  handled? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  is  sold  to  dealers  in  the  different  towns. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  wall  surface  will  a  ton  plaster? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  should  say  about  200  yards  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  of  it  would  it  take  to  plaster  a  wall  surface 
of  an  ordinary  room  16  feet  square? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  high? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Well,  take  any  height;  say,  10  feet. 

Mr.  Heni-ey.  Somebody  would  have  to  figure  that  out.  I  have  not 
got  those  figures  in  mv  head. 

Mr.  Lessler.  It  would  take  just  about  a  ton,  excluding  doors,  Mr. 
Gaines,  when  mixed  in  the  proper  proportion.  If  the  entire  tariff, 
or  the  amount  equal  to  the  tariff,  were  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
domestic  article,  it  would  be  about  50  cents  additional  for  such  a 
room ;  perhaps  between  50  and  75  cents  of  increased  cost  to  the  per- 
son who  ultimately  pays  the  bill.    Is  that  correct  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  If  the  tariff  were  increased  50  cents  a  ton  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  price  of  plaster  should  be  increased  a  particle. 

Mr.  Gaines.  1  perhaps  agree  with  you,  but  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  My  question  is  how  much  would  the  added  cost  of  plastering  a 
room  be  with  this  article,  conceding  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
that  the  price  of  the  article  is  increased  to  the  entire  extent  of  the 
tariff  on  the  foreign  article? 

Mr.  A\^RY.  On  an  ordinary  room,  if  the  consumer  pays  the  tax, 
the  difference  would  be  $1.  About  two  tons  of  plaster  will  ordinarily 
cover  the  ceiling  of  an  ordinary  10-room  house. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  If  the  price  is  larger 
or  smaller  or  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  tariff  was  put  on  the  article? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  is  now  much  less. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  meantime,  has  the  domestic  production  largely 
increased  ? 

Mr.  Henijsy.  It  has  very  much  increased.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
practically  in  its  infancy.  The  use  of  gypsum  for  Vail  plaster  was 
practically  in  its  infancy  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Avery.  Three  hundred  thousand  tons  were  used  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  tariff,  and  now  1,800,000  tons  are  used. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say.  Senator,  that  it  will  not  increase  the  price, 
but  that  you  want  it  to  get  into  the  eastern  markets.  How  will  you 
get  into  the  eastern  markets  if  you  do  not  increase  the  price? 

Mr.  Henley.  We  have  noticed  that  whenever  we  tried  to  get  into 
New  York  and  the  larger  cities  of  the  East,  where  the  finer  class  of 
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^psum  are  most  largely  used,  the  imported  article  is  always  put  down 
]ust  a  little  bit,  so  that  we  are  cut  out. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  want  to  increase  the  price  of  that  imported 
article  so  as  to  give  you  a  chance  to  set  into  the  eastern  market? 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes.  We  believe  mat  the  price  would  not  be  in- 
creased materially. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  how  will  it  help  you  one  particle? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  would  stop  them  practically  from  putting  down 
the  price,  and  the  revenue,  as  was  suggested  a  while  ago,  would  be 
double,  instead  of  decreasing. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  mean  they  would  make  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  or  a  permanent  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Temporary,  until  they  got  us  out,  then  they  would 
put  it  up  again. 

Mr.  Harry  Nobles,  of  New  York,  appeared. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Roberts 
appeared  for? 

Mr.  Nobles.  Partially,  but  I  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen 
we  represent  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  the  privilege  at  any  time  before  the 
4:th  day  of  December. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  say  a  word? 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HE.  MONTAGUE  lESSLEE,  OF  NEW 

YOEK. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes;  just  a  word.  I  want  to  remind  you,  gentlemen, 
that  we  pay  in  our  six  concerns  around  New  York,  there,  $800,000  a 
year  to  the  laboring  men  to  make  this  gypsum.  We  have  exercised 
care  in  order  that  the  fine  stuff,  to  the  man  who  wants  the  fine  stuff, 
shall  be  on  the  market;  and  yet  these  men  come  here  and  say  we  are 
to  be  deprived  of  the  things  we  have  asked  for  and  striven  for,  and  of 
the  improvements  we  have  made  in  the  industry. 

The  history  of  this  whole  proposition  affecting  gypsum  is  a  matter 
of  twenty  years.  The  lime  that  Mr.  Clark  spoke  of  you  will  remem- 
ber, when  the  buildings  used  to  go  up  and  the  plasterer  would  stand 
in  the  street  with  his  puddle.  The  only  proposition  affecting  this 
gypsum  is  a  question  of  hardening,  and  our  gypsum,  when  carefully 
made,  to  a  man  who  understands  building  is  the  stuff  he  wants.  That 
is  why  it  is  in  here,  in  this  building,  which  is  a  good  building. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  proposition  on  which  there 
is  a  mistaken  notion.    Mr.  Avery  spoke  of  landing  in  Buffalo  our 

fv^psum,  the  imported  gypsum.  It  costs  $1.50  a  ton  from  Nova 
cotia.  In  Nova  Scotia  it  costs  $1.17  a  ton.  We  pay  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  laborer  as  much  as  the  domestic  laborer  gets  in  the  quarry  or 
mine.  When  we  finish  our  product,  after  paving  the  duty,  we  lose 
the  amount  represented  by  the  water  that  has  been  spoken  oi.  When 
our  product,  representing  $1.50  cost  to  us,  wants  to  get  to  Buffalo, 
we  have  to  pay  that  expense  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Lessler, 
you  can  file  a  brief,  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record,  and  we  can 
read  it.  We  can  not  listen  to  men  two  or  three  times  on  the  same 
matter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CLASENGE  W.  DEKNIOHT,  OF  WASHINOTOH, 
D.  C,  COUNSEL  FOE  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEEICAN  FOBTLAND 
CEMENT  MANTJFACTTTBEBS. 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Lesley,  a  manufacturer  oi  Philadelphia, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. All  that  they  ask  is  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on 
cement.  That  duty  to-day  is  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  barrels 
or  packages,  and  7  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  bags  or  in  bulk. 

This  duty  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  twenty  vears,  and 
during  that  period  the  price  of  cement  has  fallen  in  tlie  United 
States  from  $3  per  barrel  to  90  cents  per  barrel.  The  industry  is  a 
national  one.  It  extends  from  New  York  to  Alabama,  and  from 
Texas  to  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  We  import  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cement  used 
here? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  grade  between  what 
we  import  and  that  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  No,  sir.    The  grade  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  It  comes  from  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  your  proposition? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  The  proposition  is  simply  to  continue  the  duty. 
This  is  the  same  duty  that  was  in  the  Wilson  bill  and  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  the  past  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  strictly  a  revenue  duty  ? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  It  is  strictly  a  revenue  duty;  yes,  sir.  The  rev- 
enue derived  from  it  is  about  $640,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  no  one  else  appears  on  that  schedule,  will  you 
be  content  to  file  your  brief? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  there  are  any  questions  you  desire 
to  ask,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(Mr.  DeKnight  filed  the  following  brief:) 

Argument  on  Behalf  of  the  Association  of  American  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers. 

Schedule  B. — Earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware. 

Paragraph  89:  Cement,  lime,  and  plaster:  Roman,  Portland,  and 
other  hydraulic  cement,  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other  packages,  eight 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package ;  in 
bulk,  seven  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  other  cement,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Your  petitioner. 

The  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers, 
which  is  a  voluntary  association  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
in  connection  with  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and  which  represents  in 
its  membership  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  United  States, 
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presents  the  following  argument  in  support  of  the  retention  of  the 
present  rate  of  duty  on  Portland  cement : 

History  of  the  duty. 

In  connection  with  the  duty  on  Portland  cement,  it  will  be  noted  in 
the  paragraph  above  quoted  that  the  rate  of  dutv  upon  cement  not 
enumerated  is  on  the  basis  of  20  per  cent,  and  tlie  following  table, 
showing  the  importations,  the  values,  the  duty  collected,  and  the  rate 
of  duty  in  percentages,  shows  the  average  percentage  of  duty  upon 
Portland  cement  for  the  last  five  years  to  have  been  about  24  per 
cent: 

Cement  tariff  statistics,  1V03-1907. 


Official  statistics. 


Calculated  results. 


Calendar  year. 


Pounds  Im- 
ported. 


Value. 


Total  duty 
collected. 


1903 027,180,285 

1904 1 418.561.431 

1906 „_J  338,630,739 

1908 882,284,967 

1907 802,491,371 


98,027.111 
1,382,913 
1,102,041 
2,950,268  , 
2.637,424 


f741. 744.16 
334,849.14 
270,904.59 
706,827.97 
641.993.10 


Percent. 


24.4 
24.2 
24.5 
23.8 
24.8 


By  reference  to  the  tariff  commission  of  1886,  to  the  proposed 
Mijlls  bill,  to  the  Wilson  bill,  and  to  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  bills, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  duty  on  cement  has  been  considered  more  as 
a  revenue  than  as  a  protective  duty,  and  that  in  all  the  period  referred 
to  the  rate  has  been  practically  maintained  at  or  near  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  thus  indicating  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  to 
do  with  the  preparation  ot  tariff  bills  in  the  past  twenty-odd  vears 
the  duty  on  cement  was  considered  reasonable  and  proper,  and  on© 
w^hich  had  as  its  basic  reasons  its  fairness,  its  moderation,  and  its 
revenue-raising  powers.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  duty  on 
Portland  cement,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that 

This  industry  is  a  national  one. 

In  this  connection,  by  a  reference  to  the  "  Cement  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  1907,"  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  it  will  be  noted 
that  there  were  in  existence  during  the  past  year  cement  works  in  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan.  Xew  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama,  Georgia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  California,  Washington,  Ken- 
tuclvv%  and  Missouri.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  same  report,  iii 
referring  to  the  occurrence  of  raw  materials  for  cement  malcing,  it 
is  shown  that  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
can  be  found  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  This  table 
illustrates  clearly  the  national  character  of  the  industry  and  the  fact 
that  in  asking  for  its  preservation  and  maintenance  in  its  present 
condition  no  geographical  lines  nor  geographical  interests  are  making 
the  request,  but  a  national  association  of  practically  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  representing  an  industry  capable  of 
development  in  every  State  and  Territory  oi  the  Union. 
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In  view  of  the  consideration  shown  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable 
committee,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  show  the  operations  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  in  connection  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  as  tested 
under  reasonable  economic  conditions,  fair  to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. Therefore,  the  arguments  are  grouped  under  several  heads 
as  follows,  showing  the  operation  of  the  present  law : 


IE 

It 


The  growth  of  the  American  cement  industry. 
The  reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer. 
The  continuous  importation  of  foreign  cements. 
The  labor  conditions  in  the  cement  industry. 
The  general  benefits  to  the  country. 
No  "  trust "  in  the  cement  industry. 

T?ie  growth  of  the  American  cement  industry. 


The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  American  Portland 
cement  industry  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  together  with 
the  value  of  the  production  in  aoUars.  These  ngures  are  from  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Tear. 

Barreto. 

1 

1 
Value.       ,                   Year. 

Barren. 

22.848.m 
26.S05.881 
35,246,818 
46.463,424 
48.785.390 

Value. 

1897. 

2,877.775 
8.692.284  i 
5.652.2Jd  1 
8.482.020^ 
12,711,225 
17,230,644 

$4,315.8)1    i  1903 

5.970.773       1904 

8,074,371    1  1905 

9  280,525    1  IW?    .  „     .    , 

$27,718,819 

1898 

M90.... 

1900 

23.355.119 
83.846.897 
52.468.186 

1901 _ 

1908 

12.5:«,360      1)07 

20,834,078    1 

68,992,661 

The  reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  appended  table  showing  the  average  prices  of  Portland  cement, 
as  gathered  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  from  1870  to 
1907,  is  most  instructive  and  shows  that  since  the  year  1890  the  price 
has  been  practically  cut  in  half.  Since  the  vear  1897,  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  the  price  has  fallen  about  one-third,  or 
from  $1.61  to  $1.11  per  barrel,  and  if  the  present  year's  figures  were 
taken  the  price  would  be  considerably  below  $1 : 

Average  prices  of  Portland  Cement,  1870-1907. 


Year. 

Average 
price. 

$3.00 
2.G0 
2.01 
2.15 
2.10 
1.95 
1.67 
8.09 
8.13 
2.11 
1.91 
1.78  ; 
1.60 

Year. 

Ayerage 

prlee. 

1870-1880- - 

1881 

1882 

1885.^ 

1884 

1885-1888 

1896 

1897  (year  ol  Dingley  blU) 

1898. -. 

1809 

1  1  00.. 

'  1901-    

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1907lIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIiriIIII" 

1908  (eitlmated) 

$1.67 
1.61 
1.68 
1.48 
1.00 
.09 

1880 

i»iiii:i:iii~iiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiini 

1898l'T1IIIII"*IHIIIir'IIIIIIIIIII 

1.81 

1.2» 

.88 

.96 

1.13 

MM 

1896-^    

1.11 
.90 
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The  continuous  importation  of  foraign  ceiyient. 

That  the  duty  under  the  pret^ent  tariff  is  not  excessive  and  lias  not 
had  the  effect  of  restricting  imports  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  (xeological  Survey. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  un ports  for  the  year  1897  were  2,000,1)24 
barrels,  while  in  1907  they  were  2,083,468  barrels,  or  practically  the 
same. 

Imports  of  foreign  cements,  lSU7-n)07. 


YMF. 


Barrels. 


1897 2,090.924 

1888 1,162,881 

1899 ,  •2.108,288 

ISOO _ '  •2,886,683 

IJOOL .-•. : I  •939,330 

UKSl L L i  •1,963,023 


1008 

Year. 

Barrelis. 
•2.2S1.969 

1904 

•968.409 

ieu5      

•896,846 

1906 

•2,278,408 

1907 

— 

•2,083,488 

■  Imports  for  consumption.    All  other  years,  flsfures  Riven  are  for  total  imports. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  cement  industry. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee,  the  process  of  manufactur- 
ing P<)rtland  cement  should  be  briefly  explained.  Limestones  and 
clays,  argillaceous  limestone,  marls,  and  clays  or  other  similar  argil- 
laceous or  calcareous  materials  are  mined  or  quarried  and  transported 
to  heavy  crushing  and  crinding  machinery,  where  under  the  process 
most  commonly  m  use  (the  dry  process)  they  are  ground  to  powder 
of  a  fineness  so  great  as  to  practically  pass  a  100-mesh  sieve.  This 
fine  powder  is  subsequently  fed  into  rotary  kilns  from  60  to  150  feet 
in  length  where  it  is  calcined  to  incipient  vitrifaction  by  means  of 
puverized  coal,  gas,  or  oil  flames  entering  the  kiln  at  the  oposite 
end  to  that  in  which  the  powder  is  fed.  The  material  which  is 
thrown  from  the  kiln  is  in  the  shape  of  small  nodules  of  great  hard- 
ness and  is  called  Portland-cement  clinker.  This  clinker  is  again 
crushed  and  ground  in  various  forms  of  iron  ball  or  tube  mills  to  a 
fineness  of  from  90  to  95  per  cent  on  a  100-mesh  sieve.  It  is  then  put 
into  bags  or  barrels  and  is  the  Portland  cement  of  commerce.  To 
produce  a  single  barrel  of  Portland  cement  very  nearly  1,100  pounds 
of  material  have  to  be  ground,  of  which  between  600  and  700  pounds 
is  the  raw  material  from  which  the  carbonic-acid  gas  is  expelled  in 
the  kiln,  and  380  pounds  is  the  Portland  cement  of  commerce.  In 
addition  to  this,  nearly  200  pounds  of  coal  have  to  be  ground  to  an 
equal  fineness  for  the  calcination  and  production  of  every  barrel  of 
cement. 

From  the  above  statement  it  should  need  no  argument  to  convince 
this  committee  that  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  essen- 
tially a  labor  proposition.  It  is  labor  in  the  quarry,  labor  in  the  raw 
material,  labor  in  the  coal-grinding  plant,  labor  in  the  finishing  mill, 
and  labor  in  the  packhouse,  and  what  is  not  actual  labor  in  and 
around  a  cement  mill  is  practically  labor  in  coal,  which  represents  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  finished  product — m  point  of 
fact,  nearly  50  per  cent  thereof. 

For  the  most  part  the  labor  in  and  around  cement  mill.-  is  ordinary 
daj^  labor,  nnd  ooniparo^  with  the  labor  in  and  about  the  manufacture 
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of  pig  iron.  It  averages,  so  far  as  ordinary  day  labor  is  concerned, 
from  $1.40  to  $2  per  day,  according  to  the  section  of  the  country 
where  the  mill  is  located.  The  higher-priced  mechanics  get  from  ^ 
to  $5  per  day,  according  to  ability. 

Comparisons  of  labor  cost  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  have  been 
repeatedly  made,  and  as  a  broad  proposition  it  can  be  safely  stated 
the  labor  cost  in  Europe  is  on  an  average  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less 
than  the  labor  cost  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States. 
Ooal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  cheaper  here  than  abroad. 

The  labor  employed  in  the  Portland  cement  industry  is  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  there  being  nearly  one  hundred  works  in  opera- 
tion in  almost  every  State  of  tne  Union,  and  any  action  your  com- 
mittee will  take  to  destroy  so  important  an  industry  as  this  by  any 
radical  reduction  in  duty  will  affect  labor  conditions  seriously  in 
many  States  of  the  Union,  especially  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  tne  Portland  cement  of  the  country  is 
made.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  which  is  another 
large  producer,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the  indus- 
try is  just  beginning  to  find  a  foothold.  The  late  Senator  Morgan, 
a  rei)resentative  Democrat  and  advocate  of  the  principles  of  tariff 
revision,  took  strong  groimd  in  the  recent  argument  before  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission  upon  the  use  of  American  Portland  cement 
for  that  important  work,  to  argue  for  the  development  of  that  indus- 
try in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  other  Southern  States  and  to  impress 
upon  his  associates  on  the  Panama  Canal  Committee  the  importance 
of  the  industry  to  labor  in  his  and  other  Southern  States. 

The  general  benefits  to  the  country. 

A  rpference  to  almost  any  scientific  magazine,  an  examination  of 
almost  any  newspaper,  will  show  the  growth  of  the  American  Port- 
land cement  industry  under  the  present  law  and  the  development  of 
many  new  uses  of  cement.  From  the  erection  of  the  skyscraper  of 
from  15  to  20  stories  in  height,  constructed  entirely  of  concrete,  to  the 
building  of  the  small  house  of  the  workingman  as  projected  by  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  concrete  is  finding  a  field  of  the  greatest  value 
and  use  to  the  American  public.  Apart  from  its  permanent  character 
its  fire-resisting  qualities  make  it  the  ideal  building  material.  In 
sanitary  qualities  and  in  its  economical  virtues  in  reducing  fire  risk 
concrete  is  becoming  recognized  as  the  building  material  of  the  future. 
Not  only,  however,  is  this  material  coming  into  use  in  the  matter  of 
dwellings  and  office  buildings,  but  also  for  factory  construction,  the 
bliilding  of  railway  stations,  the  fabrication  of  silos,  grain  elevators, 
and  other  work,  such  as  telegraph  poles,  railway  ties,  etc.  In 
addition,  it  has  found  many  uses  of  great  value  for  both  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  \ATiile  the  fence  post,  the  hitching  post,  the  motor 
foundation,  the  silo,  the  pigsty  on  the  farm,  owe  their  permanence 
and  strength  to  concrete,  so  also  the  ornamental  garden  seat,  the  deco- 
rated pergola,  the  font  in  the  public  and  private  gardens  and  parks 
have  the  same  origin.  Necessity  certainlv  was  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion when,  with  the  rapidly  approaching  lailure  of  the  lumber  supply 
of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  forestry  reports,  the  devel- 
opment of  this  great  Portland-cement  industry  was  made  possible  by 
the  laws  that  have  governed  the  importation  of  foreign  cements. 
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Thus,  by  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  uses  for  this  new 
building  material,  the  deforestation  of  the  United  States  has  possibly 
been  postponed  for  many  years. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  the  argument  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  American  cement  industry  is  also  finding  foreign  markets.  The 
consumption  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  pro- 
duction, imports  and  exports,  covering  the  last  five  years,  indicates 
clearly  that  the  industry  so  far  as  the  world's  markets  are  concerned 
is  not  being  stifled : 

Apparent  annual  consumption  of  Portland  cement. 
[Showing  production,  imports,  and  exports.] 


*1902. 

Barrels, 

17,230,644 

1,968,029 

1906. 

1901. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Domestic  production . 

Barrels. 
22.842,973 
2,251.969 

Barrels. 

26,505.881 

968,410 

Barrels. 

35,246.812 

896.815 

Barrels. 
46.463.424 
2.273.488 

Borrdt. 

48.7a5.880 

Imports — 

2.068,468 

Total  available  lupply 
Exports 

19,196.667 
340,821 

24,594.942 
285,463 

27,474,291 
774.940 

36,148.657 
897.686 

48.736.917 
583.299 

50.S18.8U 
900,560 

Apparent  consumption 

18.852,846 

24.809,479     29,609.351  |  35,245.971  j  48.158.618 

49.918,808 

The  danger  of  admitting  foreign  cement  at  any  reduced  duty  is  a 
danger  to  prosperity.  In  times  of  world  panics  America  is  made  the 
dumping  ground  oi  Portland  cement  by  European  nations,  and  this 
is  particularly  the  case,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Portland  cement 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  ballast  for  foreign  ve^els 
coming  to  this  country  for  cargoes  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  The 
points  of  heaviest  imports  of  loreign  cement  are  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  where  foreign 
vessels  come  for  outbound  cotton  cargoes.  The  same  applies  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  not  only  Belgian,  German,  and  English  cements 
come  in  as  ballast  in  vessels  coming  for  grain  cargoes,  but  also  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  cement  made  by  uie  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient ;  and 
all  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  within  a  few  miles  of  San  Francisco 
there  are  two  cement  works  in  actual  existence,  and  which  have  been 
struggling  of  late  years  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

No  Hrust "  in  the  cement  industry. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  to  the  committee  that  there  is  no 
trust  in  the  Portland-cement  industry,  and  the  course  of  prices  during 
the  year  1908  indicates  this  very  clearly.  The  best  reason  for  this  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  in  his  report  on  the  cement  industry 
for  1906,  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, where,  on  page  11,  he  states : 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  of  American  economic  history  durinp:  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  manner  in  which  industry  after  Industry  has  become 
consolidated  In  control,  so  as  to  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  monopoly. 
This  has  been  particularly  well  marked  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  It 
is  worth  considering  how  far  a  similar  evolution  is  likely  to  affect  the  cement 
industry.  At  present  the  cement  industry  is  the  most  individualistic  of  the 
larger  branches  of  manufacture.  No  "  trust,"  nor  even  any  approach  to  a  mo- 
nopoly, is  now  in  existence,  newspaper  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing; and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  nature  of  the  cement  industry  renders  It 
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Impossible  that  any  such  large  degi'ee  of  consolidation  of  interest  can  take  place 
as  to  result  in  permanently  or  unfairly  high  prices  for  the  product. 

When  the  history  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  "  trusts  "  is  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  way  In  which  a  permanent  monopoly  can  be 
secured  and  retained  by  any  consolidation  is  by  the  control  of  the  supply  of 
raw  material,  by  the  absolute  control  of  basic  patents,  or  by  the  control  of 
transportation.  Any  trust  which  disregards  this  history  and  Is  content  with 
simply  consolidating  all  or  most  of  the  existing  manufacturing  plants  is  in 
line  for  disaster,  for  supplies  of  raw  materials  being  still  avn liable  for  out- 
siders, the  first  advance  In  prices  will  be  the  signal  for  the  erection  of  competi- 
tive plants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  raw  materials  can  be  cornered,  or  proc- 
esses can  be  monopolized,  or  transx)ortation  can  be  controlled,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  competition.  This  experience,  though  unobserved  or  disregarded  a 
decade  ago,  is  now  generally  borne  in  mind. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  future  of  the  cement  Industry  is  obvious 
enough.  If  there  is  any  possibility  that  one  large  cement  corporation  can 
acquire  control  of  most  of  the  available  deposits  of  cement  material  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  real  American  "  cement  trust,"  to 
defy  competition  and  to  raise  prices  to  an  unwarranted  level.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  form  such  a  corner  in  cement  rock  or  in  cement  making 
processes,  or  permanently  to  control  transportation,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  consolidation  to  raise  prices  permanently  above  the  normal. 

On  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  one  answer 
is  possible.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  United  States  is  underlain  by  raw  materials  out  of  which  cement  could  be 
made  if  prices  were  forced  high  enough.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  United  States  Government  could  not,  by  com- 
bining their  financial  resources,  hope  to  acquire  control  of  any  large  fraction  of 
this  immense  reserve  of  raw  material. 

Since  the  supply  of  limestone  and  clay  can  not  be  cornered,  since  no  essential 
parts  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  are  covered  by  exclusive  patents,  and 
since  transportation  companies  will  peek  freight,  it  Is  rersonable  to  believe  that 
no  cement  combination  can  succetnl  in  permanently  raising  prices  to  unfair 
rates.  As  already  stated,  there  is  nothing  in  existt»nc€»  at  i)ropent  even  remotely 
approaching  a  cement  trust.  The  trouble  is  rather  In  the  other  direction.  The 
prosperity  of  the  last  few  years,  with  reports  of  enormous  profits  earned  by  ex- 
isting companies,  has  led  to  the  building  of  many  new  cement  plants.  A  fair 
proportion  of  these  are  either  too  small,  badly  located,  faulty  in  design,  or  badly 
managed;  and  with  the  first  general  business  depression  and  the  conimence- 
meat  of  falling  prices  such  plants  will  'necessarily  become  a  danger  to  the  entire 
industry.  The  condition  at  present  la  therefore  marked  by  excess  rather  than 
lack  of  competition. 

In  his  report  for  1907,  the  same  expert  refers  to  patent  litigation  in 
the  business  and  also  to  some  groupings  of  works  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  as  indicating  a  slightly  more  concentrated  ownership,  but 
these  few  groups  are  very  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  large 
number  of  plants  producing  cement  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  ask  the  retention  of  the  present  rate 
of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  glass.  We 
will  hear  first  those  who  desire  a  reduction  of  the  duty. 

STATEMENT  OF  HA.  F.  J.  OOESTNES,  OF  ITEW  TOSK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  a  num- 
ber of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  importers,  and,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  all  of  them  use  the  plate  glass  as  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  ana  are  consumers  in  that 
sense. 

I  want  to  say  before  I  start  that,  while  we  recommend  a  reduction 
of  the  duty,  we  are  not  bigots  on  that  subject.  We  simply  say  that 
the  present  tariff,  which  was  enacted  under  the  conditions  of  twenty 
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years  ago,  is  excessive  beyond  all  reason,  and  we  would  ask  for  noth- 
ing better  than  to  have  the  subject  gone  over  by  a  public  accountant 
and  a  new  tariff  drawn,  based  on  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad,  which  can  be  clearly  ascertained  from 
the  records  of  production  in  that  industry. 

Now,  shall  I  go  on  and  read  or  shall  I  cut  it  short? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  cover  all  kinds  of  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Plate  glass,  window  glass,  and  rough-rolled  glass. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  talking  about  all  plate  glass  or  omy  the 
smaller  size? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  All  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  want  to  understand  as  to  that. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  We  say  the  cost  is  now  16  cents  at  Antwerp.  The 
duty  is  10  cents,  and  the  freight  is  about  a  cent.  The  duty  figured  on 
the  ad  valorem  basis  is  63  per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  French  glass 
landed  in  New  York  is  27  cents.  The  present  American  selling  price 
that  everybody  is  paying  at  the  moment  is  a  little  over  14  cents.  The 
25  to  50  foot  bracket,  the  foreign  cost  is  20  cents  and  a  little  over,  at 
85  cents.  All  those  figures  are  on  the  ad  valorem  basis,  163  per  cent 
on  the  foreign  cost.  The  cost  of  French  glass  laid  down  in  New 
York  is  58  cents  per  square  foot,  and  is  selling  at  the  American  fac- 
tory for  28  cents,  and  a  trifle  over,  the  whole  proposition  being  that 
we  have  far  and  away  more  protection  than  there  is  any  necessity 
for  to  cover  that.  They  have  charged  here  at  times  for  this  same 
68-cent  glass  that  they  now  charge  28  cents  for,  as  high  as  46  cents, 
and  at  another  time  as  high  as  49^  cents.  Of  course,  the  statement 
will  be  made  that  those  are  panic  prices,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
companies  are  running  at  full  speed ;  they  have  not  shut  down  for  a 
moment,  and  have  taken  contracts  away  into  next  spring;  and  when 
they  get  together  the  next  time  they  will  see  another  46-cent  price 
ahead.  On  sheet  glass  the  proposition  is  similar,  the  glass  in  some 
cases  selling  for  less  than  tne  foreign  cost,  and  in  other  cases  less 
than  the  duty  on  window  glass  on  the  kind  most  commonly  used,  the 
ordinary  sort  entering  into  the  construction  of  buildings.  The  spe- 
cific duties  figured  out  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  run  from  a  minimum 
of  89  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  148  i)er  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  on  ordinary  window  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  as  to  the  practical 
part  of  this  thing? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  We  have  a  schedule  of  duties  that  we  suggest  here, 
and  it  practically  amounts  to  cutting  the  present  duties  in  naif. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  alone  the  line? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  All  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  on  plate  glass,  common  glass,  and  all  sorts  of 
glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER-  All  along  the  line,  there  being  but  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Pou.  Wliat  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  revenues  which  the 
Government  receives  from  imported  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  That  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  Tliere  might  be  a 
little  more  imported  simply  by  reason — most  of  the  glass  that  is  im- 

Eorted  is  imported  for  special  reasons.     The  present  tariff  is  pro- 
ibitoi'y  so  far  as  ordinary  building  glass  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  Pou.  I  see  that  the  Government  received  $1,045,000  in  1907. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  ^lass  now  imported  is  imported  because  it  is 
specially  suitable  for  the  purposes.  It  is  not  really  in  direct  com- 
petition with  American  glass.  Most  of  the  glass  now  imported  is 
manufactured  of  mirror  plates.  The  cheapening  of  raw  material 
might  stimulate  consumption,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  slightly  lower  duties.  That  is  something  that 
is  very,  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  plate-glass  companies  are  there  now 
operating  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Ten  or  twelve. 

Mr.  DALZELJ..*They  are  independent  of  each  other,  are  they? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  existence  of  a  combi- 
nation could  be  officially  proven,  but  practically  they  work  in  coQoert. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  up  to  about  a  year  ago  they  used  to  send — 
two  years  ago — quotations  were  sent  out  signed  generally  by  all  of  the 
American  plate-glass  concerns. 

Mr.  DAI.ZET.L.  Because  there  is  a  market  price  upon  plate  glass, 
then  you  infer  that  there  is  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  fact  that  the  quotations  were  absolutely  iden- 
tical from  all  the  concerns.  In  former  years  a  ^neral  circular  letter 
was  issued :  "  Withdrawing  all  previous  quotations,  we  beg  to  quote 
as  follows : "  The  prices  would  follow,  and  they  would  be  signed  in 
order,  from  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company  down. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Two  years  ago — I  am  not  certain  about  the  date. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Could  Vou  not  get  a  little  closer  than  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  will  file  a  circular  with  the  committee  to-morrow 
giving  that  information. 

Mr.  Dalzeli^  When  was  this  46-cent  rate? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  prices  were  in  Jime,  1906. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  what  particular  grade  of  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  On  glazing  quality,  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  sizes;  not  all  of  it  the  same  size? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Twentv-five  to  50  foot.  Yes;  that  was  in  June, 
1906.  And  the  49i-cent  price  is  of  February  23, 1903. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  pr<Kluc- 
tion  of  plate  glass  abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Generally  stated,  the  difference  is  generally  ac- 
cepted among  the  trade 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  trade  accepts,  but  I  am 
asking  you  if  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction'abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  freight  latest 

Mr.  Goertner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  the  freight  rates  at  home;  how  do  they  com- 
pare? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  American  manufacturer  has  an  advantage  in 
the  Middle  West.    He  is  about  on  even  terms  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
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board,  and  probably  at  a  slight  disadvantage  right  at  the  seaports 
that  have  direct  water  communication  with  Antwerp. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  not  freight  rates  prevail  from  abroad  to  inland 

})laces  in  the  United  States  where  the  combination  of  water  and  in- 
and  tariff  is  less  than  the  inland  tariff  between  two  inland  places? 

Mr.  GoERTKER.  It  all  depends  upon 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Is  the  freight  from  Antwerp 
to  Chicago  less  than  the  freight  rate  on  the  same  article  from  New 
York  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  familiar  with  sheet-glass  rates 
than  I  am  with  plate,  but  they  bear  uniform  relation  to  each  other. 
The  rate  to  Chicago  at  the  moment  is  33  cents  in  carloads  via  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Without  any  reference  to  particular  places,  do  you 
denv  any  such  discrimination? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Any  such  discrimination?  The  freight  is  a  little 
less  than  the  combination  of  the  ocean  and  rail  rates,  but  it  is  not 
reduced  to  the  extent  as  to  make  it  less  than  the  railroad  rate  alone. 
That  was  the  case  in  some  former  years,  but  not  lately. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  reduction  do  you  ask  for  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  We  propose  a  schedule  on  plate  glass,  sizes  not 
exceeding  16  by  24,  4  cents  per  square  foot ;  sizes  exceeding  16  by  24 
and  not  exceedmg  24  by  30,  5  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  would  not  make  any  discrimination  between  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  smaller  sizes  "and  larger  sizes? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  cut  it  right  in  two,  right  straight  through  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  This  is  not  quite  cut  in  two.  Sizes  exceeding  24  by 
80,  and  not  exceeding  24  by  60, 12  cents  per  square  foot.  The  present 
duty  is  12^  cents.    Sizes  exceeding  24  by  60,  20  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  tariff  is  cut  m  two,  as  you  suggest,  will  the  man 
who  builds  houses  get  any  advantage  or  not? 

Mr.  Goertner.  They  would  at  times,  but  he  would  not  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^^Tiy  would  he  not  get  it  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  (toertner.  feecause  that  class  of  plate  glass  is  now  selling  for 
less  than  the  duty  on  it.  It  was  even  selling  for  8  cents  a  foot  more 
than  the  maximum  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  undertook  to  get  back  to  the  46-cent  rate,  the 
consumer  would  get  the  benefit? 

Mr.  Goertner.  They  could  not  get  back  to  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  he  get  of  this  divvy?  "What  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  per  cent  is  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  suppose  a  case.  The  46-cent  rate,  according  to 
your  statement,  as  I  gather  it,  seems  to  be  about  the  usual  rate  at 
which  they  hold  it? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No;  that  was  an  exceptional  rate.  The  highest 
rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  the  usual  rate  that  it  would  be  held  at 
under  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  reduction  of  duty  is  15  cents.  It  is  a  little 
difficult 
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Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  only  wanted  to  know  in  a  general  way.  I  do 
not  expect  you  to  know  exactly. 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  The  imposition  of  the  20-cent  rate  would  prevent 
the  American  factories  from  exacting  a  rate  higher  than  42  cents  at 
the  outside. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  would  the  wholesaler,  the  jobber,  and  the  mid- 
dleman manage  to  appropriate  all  of  that  difference,  or  would  the 
man  who  builds  the  house  get  some  advantage  from  it? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  The  man  who  builds  the  house  would  most  dis- 
tinctly get  the  advantage, 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  the  real  fact  about  this  plate-glass  business  is  a 
fight  between  the  big  sizes  and  the  little  sizes? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  I  would  not  describe  it  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  the  American  plate-glass  manufacturer  does  not 
make  as  much  profit  upon  the  big  sizes  as  he  does  upon  the  little  ones, 
does  he? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  I  should  say  that  they  made  more  profit,  on  the 
whole,  on  large  sizes.    They  seem  to  be  more  anxious  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  is,  that  I  have  I'eceived 
several  letters  from  people  who  make  mirrors,  and  such  things  as 
that,  and  they  speak  j^articularly  about  the  small  sizes. 

Mr.  Goertner-  The  small  sizes  are  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  mirror  plates. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that;  they  would  not  take  a  piece  of 
glass  as  big  as  a  window  and  make  a  mirror  out  of  it  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  say  plate  glass  is  selling  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  it  is  running  from  11.4  cents  for  2  foot 
8  to  32.3  cents  for  the  120-foot  glass.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Dalzell, 
that  I  am  quite  aware  that  that  is  not  the  present  asking  price,  but 
practically  no  one  has  paid  the  new  prices  issued  about  two  weeks  ago. 
Those  are  the  actual  costs  that  have  been  enforced  since  March  12. 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  AVhat  would  you  have  to  say  of  a  uniform  rate 
of  25  cents  per  foot  levied  on  all  glass  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  should  object  very  strongly  to  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  would  object  strongly,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  amount  be  an  increase  or  a  reduction 
from  the  general  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  A  very  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  vou  say  to  the  question  of  levying  a 
uniform  duty  on  all  glass  per  loot  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No;  because  the  cost  of  production  of  all  sizes  is 
not  the  same.  A  25-cent-a-foot  duty,  as  I  figure  it,  would  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  250  per  cent  ordinarily  on  the  small  size. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  would  be  prohibitory? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  the  present  way  the  schedule  is 
arranged  is  better  than  fixing  a  certain  rate  at  so  much  per  foot? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Absolutely ;  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
file  trade  all  over  the  world,  and  for  a  good  reason:  The  claim  is 
very  often  made  that  each  square  foot  of  plate  glass  costs  as  much  to 
produce  as  the  next;  that  is,  that  the  manufacturer  adds  together  all 
cost  of  production,  divides  it  by  the  total  number  of  feet  produced, 
and  calls  that  an  average.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  cost  runs 
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all  the  way  up  fram  a  little  over  the  cost  of  the  polishing  to  the  ex- 
treme cost  on  the  large  sizCvS.  The  whole  point  is  that  plate  glass  is 
a  very  big  manufacturing  proposition.  It  is  almost  a  raw-material 
business.  A  man  does  not  Jknow  very  much  more  when  he  starts  to 
manufacture  plate  glass,  as  to  what  quality  he  is  going  to  get.  than 
the  farmer  knows  when  he  plants  his  seed.  It  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  fortune.  And  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  find  out  what  quality 
he  has  ^t  until  he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  cost,  and 
I  will  give  you  some  figures  here  bv  way  of  illustration.  We  will  say 
that  the  manufacturer  casts  ten  sheets*^  of  glass  each  10  feet  square, 
midking  a  thousand  feet  nearly.  The  total  cost  of  production  of  those 
ten  sheets,  if  they  all  turned  out  perfect,  would  be,  say,  $240,  at  24 
cents  a  foot.  That  would  have  included  administrative  expense,  the 
interest  on  the  investment,  fuel,  packing,  material,  and  labor,  the  labor 
of  milling,  and  everything  of  that  sort.  Now,  up  to  the  polishing 
process  all  of  that  thousand  feet  has  paid  exactly  the  same  cost,  which 
we  will  call,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  18  cents  a  foot.  After  the  cast- 
ing is  completed  it  is  discovered  that  two  sheets  have  defects  in  them, 
that  they  are  not  perfect,  although  by  cutting  through  these  defects 
it  will  be  possible  to  get  small  sheets  that  are  perfect. 

Now,  I  contend  that  as  the  manufacture  of  those  smaller  sheets 
really  saves  the  manufacturer  money,  yet  that  the  cost  of  those 
sheets  is  really  the  cost  of  polishing  and  nothing  else,  because  the 
manufacturer  has  not  spent  all  of  the  money  up  to  that  point.  He 
can  either  polish  the  glass  at  an  expenditure  of  6  cents  a  foot,  or 
throw  it  away.  Taking  the  exact  figures  for  that,  a  thousand  square 
feet — that  is.  the  original  ten  sheets,  at  18  cents — that  cost,  up  to 
the  polLshing  process,  is  $180.  Then  the  polishing  of  800  feet,  at  6 
cents  per  foot,  gives  another  $48.  Thnt  is  $228.  The  question  now 
arises  whether  the  manufacturer  is  to  go  on  and  polish  the  la-^t  200 
feet  or  not.  Suppose  he  would  still  have  had  a  reduction  in  price 
amounting  to  12  cents  per  foot,  in  order  to  dispose  of  that — that,  on 
that  200  feet,  is  $24.  The  cost,  however,  of  polishing  those  200  feet 
is  only  $12— 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  makes  a  net  profit  on  what  otherwise  he 
would  have  to  throw  away? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  therefore  the  rate  on  the  small  glass  >hould 
not  be  as  great  as  on  the  large  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Absolutely  not.  All  over  the  world  glass  has 
always  been  charged  on  that  basis,  and  price  lists  have  been  made  up 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  UNDERWtX)D.  You  are  an  importer? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  An  importer;   yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  familiar  with  freight  rates? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Fairly  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^Yhi\t  are  the  freight  rates  from  Antwerp  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  About  15  shillings.  On  plate  glass  it  is  about  17 
shillings  a  cubic  ton.  That  figures  out  about  18  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  marine  insurance  amount  to  anything! 

Mr.  Goertner.  Very  trifling;  I  think  about  three-eighths  of  1  per 
cent. 
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Mr.  IjNinswooD.  The  railroad  frei^t  rate  on  plate  glass  in  the 
United  States,  as  compared  to  other  things,  is  high,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Plate  glass  is  from  first  to  tliird  class  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  what  does  it  average  a  hundred  miles? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  That  is  something  that  I  have  never  gone  into,  and 
I  could  not  even  make  a  guess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Twenty-four  cents  in  carload  lots  and  35  cents  in 
less  than  carloads. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twentv-four  cents  would  be  the  wholesale  rate, 
then? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  pretty  good-sized  wholesaler  that 
ever  buys  carloads  at  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  24  cents  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  do  not  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  those  rates,  by 
any  means.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  rate  to  Rochester;  that 
one  I  happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  something  like  6  and  9  cents  per  hundred 
miles  to  move  it.  Does  that  freight  rate  affect  the  foreign  product 
going  into  western  markets  in  competition  with  the  western  glass 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Almost  to  the  extent  that  it  does  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer, but,  as  I  explained  a  moment  ago,  the  through  rate  is  a 
trifle  less  than  the  combined  local  ocean  and  rail  rate.  Take  the 
Antwerp  to  Chicago  rate  on  sheet  glass.  The  same  proposition  ap- 
plies to  the  plate,  only  with  a  little  different  fibres.  The  ocean  rate 
to  New  York  is  about  15  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago  is  40  cents,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  55  cents ;  whereas  the  through  rate  from  Antwerp  to 
Chicago  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  is  48  cents.  There  is  a  slight  re- 
duction in  that  way,  but  it  is  trifling. 

Mr.  Dai^zell.  Forty-eight  and  55  cents. 

Mr.  Goertner.  That  is  the  way  it  works  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  glass  manufacturers  are  located  at  different 
places  in  the  United  States.  Are  there  zones  in  which  the  freight 
rates  compel  them  to  sell  their  product  like  coal  and  such  material, 
or  can  they  all  come  into  each  other's  territory  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  In  competition  with  each  other,  or  a  foreign  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  each  other? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  the  question  of  competition  of  American 
plate-glass  manufacturers  with  each  other  has  not  arisen.  No  one 
takes  that  into  calculation.    I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  consider  that  there  is  no  competition 
between  themselves? 

'Mir.  GrOERTNER.  There  is  no  real  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  ^vou  carry  the  foreign  product  into  anv  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  m  competition  with  them,  or  does  the  freight 
rate  prohibit  you? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Not  only  the  freight  rate,  but  the  duty.  We  can 
never  sell  foreign  plate  glass.  It  is  of  a  grade  that  is  not  manufac- 
tured.   For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  not  manufactured. 

Mr.  U-nderwood.  You  say  that  part  of  this  duty  is  prohibitive  on 
oeiiftiii  grades.    On  what  grades  oi  glass  is  it  prohibitive  ? 
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Mr.  GoERTNBR.  On  ordinary  grades  for  building  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Describe  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Generally  speaking,  for  sheets  for  glazing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  sizes? 

Mr.  Goertner.  All  sizes  from  2  feet  8  inches  up  to  120  square  feet. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer.  Will  you  de- 
scribe what  you  sav  is  prohibitive,  what  classes  of  glass? 

Mr.  Gk)ERTNER.  Nearly  all  the  plate  glass  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  sold  as  what  is  called  starch  sheets  of  glazing  qual- 
ity. That  is  the  glass  just  as  it  runs  from  the  polishing  table.  Tnere 
is  a  standard  of  quality,  but  it  is  not  selected  for  size  in  the  least.  If 
the  light  happens  to  run  16  by  21,  or  16  by  42,  or  102  by  111,  you  get 
it  just  as  it  comes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  ordinary  glass  that  the  average  house 
builder  will  put  in  the  windows? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Whatever  plate  glass  is  used. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  you  say  it  is  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  classes  of  glass  can  and  do  come  in  under 
this? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Good  qualities  for  the  manufacture  of  mirror 
plates.     Some  fine  glass  for  carriage  builders,  and  that  size. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  describe  to  the  reporter  the  distinction, 
technically,  between  those  two  classes  of  glass,  so  that  the  committee 
can  technically  distinguish  it? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  It  could  not  be  described  to  anybody,  Mr.  Under- 
wood. I  could  not  describe  it  to  another  man  in  the  trade.  You  can 
only  point  it  out  when  the  two  classes  are  in  front  of  them.  It  is  the 
most  intangible  proposition  in  the  world.     It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Take  the  sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches.  Are 
there  importers  of  that  size  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  should  say  there  were  more  in  the  next  bi-acket. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  I  am  not  asking  about  the  next  bracket. 

Mr.  Goertner.  There  is  some  ^lass  16  by  24  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Large  or  small  importations?  What  would  you  say 
they  were  last  year,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  could  not  divide  it  into  brackets. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  could  not? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  the  next  bracket,  not  exceeding  24  by  30 
inches;  what  about  the  importations  in  that  bracket? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Mr.  Dalzell,  the  total  importations  to  the  United 
States  last  year  are  given  as  3,600,000  square  feet,  and  a  trifle  over. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  All  the  brackets? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Of  all  brackets  together. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  importations  in  the  bracket  not  exceeding  16  by 
24  inches  are  1,207,000  square  feet,  and  the  16  by  24  and  not  exceed- 
ing 24  by  30,  4,697,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Goertner.  What  year  is  that? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1907. 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  have  my  statement  here  from  the  organ  of  the 
glass  trade. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Mr.  Goertner.  This  is  from  this  week's  National  Glass  Budget, 
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the  Saturday's  issue.  It  gives  the  importations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1908,  as  3,667,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Dalzell  is  reading  the  statistics  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  and  you  are  reading  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1908,  a  year  later. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  importations  for  1907  were  6,727,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  for  all  kinds  of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  of  course,  was  the 
year  of  the  depression,  and  not  so  much  plate  glass  was  consumed  or 
imported. 

Mr.'GoERTNER.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  was  the  banner  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  was  under  normal 
conditions.    It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  1907  with  1908. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1906  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  year  ending  June  30, 1906,  was  the  biggest  year 
the  country  has  ever  £[nown  in  uie  importation  of  plate  glass  since 
1888.  There  were  several  millions  of  leet  imported.  In  1907  there 
were  6,600,000  feet  In  1904  it  dropped  to  4,917,000  feet;  and  the 
fact  is  that  the  figures  of  importation  represent,  roughly  speaking, 
the  glass  that  the  American  plate-glass  factories  are  unable  to  sup- 
ply. It  takes  the  form  of  small  glass.  There  is  really  more  busi- 
ness in  this  country  in  a  prosperous  year  than  the  manufacturing 
facilities  can  take  care  of,  and  the  varying  importation  is  caused  by 
the  amounts  of  excess.  There  is  no  stock  on  hand,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  overproduction. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  re- 
duction of  duty,  and  who  desire  to  advocate  that  side  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Excuse  me  for  just  one  moment,  but  will  vou  kindly 
have  the  proposed  schedule  of  duties  on  sheet  glass  read,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  advocate  a  reduction,  we  would 
like  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
schedule  on  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass: 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Sizes  not  exceeding  10  by  15 f 

Sizes  exceeding  10  by  15  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24 1 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 1^ 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36 IJ 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  36 If 

We  propose  in  addition  to  that  that  both  that  schedule  and  the  one 
proposed  for  polished  plate  shall  be  subject  to  proper  provisions,  that 
m  no  case  shall  the  specific  duty  exceed  the  amount  equal  to  the  ad 
valorem  dutjr  of  50  per  cent.  On  the  others  we  make  no  specific 
recommendation. 

(The  witness  filed  the  following  paper  with  the  committee :) 

New  York,  November  W,  1908. 
To  the  Committee  on  Warn  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representor 

tiveSy  Washington^  Z>.  U. 

Gentlemen  :  The  importers  and  consumers  of  glass  of  European 
manufacture  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  para- 
graphs 101  to  107,  inclusive,  of  the  tariff  act  of  June  24,  1907. 
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Even  in  1897  and  for  a  considerable  i)eriod  before  that  date  the 
rates  imposed  upon  practically  all  varieties  of  glass  were  excessive. 
Under  present  conditions  they  are  excessive  to  an  inordinate  degree; 
in  fact,  to  a  very  great  extent  prohibitory. 

Taking  up  the  schedule  for  polished  plate  glass  (paragraph  104) 
we  beg  to  siibmit  on  sheet  A  attached  hereto  figures  as  to  the  relative 
selling  prices  of  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  product.  The  figures 
used  are  average  costs  at  the  present  time  inTx)th  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  glass  and  apply  to  the  grade  which  constitutes  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  present  duties  figure  out  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  as  high  as 
198  per  cent;  and,  furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  small  sizes  not  ex- 
ceedmg  5  scjuare  feet,  where  the  specific  duty,  figured  out  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis,  is  less  than  100  per  cent,  the  selling  i)rice  of  American 
polished  plate  glass  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  foreign  nlate  glass  at 
the  European  dipping  point  without  any  duty  being  added  at  all. 

In  the  sizes  from  5  to  10  square  feet  the  selling  price  of  the  Amer- 
ican glass  is  just  about  equal  to  the  duty  alone  on  the  foreign  glass. 
On  the  sizes  above  10  square  feet  the  domestic  glass  to-day  sells  for 
less  than  the  duty  on  the  imported  glass. 

In  our  opinion  these  figures  demonstrate  that  the  jpresent  tariff  is 
excessive  beyond  all  reason  and  simply  offers  a  premium  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  monopoly  to  collect  extortionate  prices  from  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  behind  the  shelter  of  the  tariff  wall. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  combinations  among  the  domestic  plate- 
glass  manufacturers  have  been  formed  repeatedly.  The  last  one 
broke  up  only  in  March  of  this  year,  with  the  resuit  that  prices — no 
longer  artificially  maintained  at  a  high  figure — fell  35  per  cent  over- 
nignt.  If  the  present  schedule  is  reenacted,  history  will  repeat  itself 
and,  as  in  former  years,  American  plate-glass  prices  will  be  fixed  by 
a  combination  of  the  manufacturers  at  a  figure  a  trifle  below  the  cost 
of  foreign  glass  with  the  duty  added  and  remain  there. 

Again,  the  American  plate-glass  manufacturer  probably  needs  no 
protection  whatever.  Skilled  labor  does  not  enter  into  the  production 
of  plate  glass  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  domestic  manufacturers 
have  the  advantage  of  very  much  cheaper  fuel  and  lumber  and  are  on 
the  whole  rather  oetter  equipped  with  modem  machinery  than  their 
foreign  competitors.  They  themselves  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
need  for  excessive  protection  or  for  any  protection  whatever  by  the 
fact  that  they  compete  successfully  with  foreign  manufacturers  for 
Mexican  business,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  freight  rates 
from  the  domestic  factories  to  Mexican  points  are  higher  than  from 
Europe. 

The  present  tariff  is  an  inheritance  from  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago  and  is  based  upon  what  was  then  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
American  plate  glass.  We  submit  that  under  present  cinditions,  with 
a  schedule  as  follows : 

Sizes  not  exceeiling  16  by  24 4  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 5  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  60 12  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  60 20  cents  per  square  foot 

together  with  the  further  condition  that  in  no  case  the  specific  duty 
shall  exceed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  ample  protection  will 
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be  afforded  to  the  manufacturer  and  at  the  same  time  the  American 
consumers  will  also  receive  their  protection  against  possible  extortion, 
and,  further,  the  government  revenues  will  be  somewhat  increased. 

The  American  consumers  comprise  not  only  the  building  trades, 
but  a  great  variety  of  manufacturers  who  use  plate  glass  in  their 
finished  product,  tor  instance,  furniture  manufacturers,  interior 
decorators,  mirror  manufacturers,  builders  of  carriages,  railway  cars, 
and  steamships,  fixture  manufacturers,  show-case  makers,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Taking  up  the  duties  on  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common 
window  glass  (paragraph  101),  which  variety  of  glass  is  used  in  the 
cheapest  structures  m  this  country  and  is  strictly  a  necessity  of  life, 
the  prasent  tariff  affords  almost  an  exact  parallel  to  that  on  plate 
glass.  In  this,  a  cheaper  article,  in  which  an  increased  cost  bears 
most  hardly  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  our  population,  the  present 
tariff  will  average  about  100  per  cent  or  more,  figuring  upon  the. 
ordinary  window  glass,  which  comprises  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
total  consumption. 

We  submit  figures  on  memorandum  B  attached.  Here  again,  as 
in  plate  glass,  many  sizes  are  selling  currently  on  this  side  in  Amer- 
ican glass  for  less  than  the  duty  on  the  imported  glass,  and  that  such 
a  prohibitory  tariff  as  is  now"  in  force  is  absolutely  unnecessary  is 
obvious  at  a  glance. 

In  fact,  there  is  much  less  need  for  excessive  protection  on  win- 
dow glass  than  on  almost  any  product  of  the  United  States.  Fully 
half  of  the  window  glass  consumed  in  this  country,  this  half  being 
something  over  3,000,000  boxes  of  50  feet  each,  has  for  the  last  five 
years  been  made  by  patented  machinery  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
one  corporation,  as  a  result  of  whicJh  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing 
machine-made  glass,  as  compared  with  hand-made  glass  such  as  is 
imported,  is  very  small,  no  skilled  workmen  such  as  blowers,  gather- 
ers, or  snappers  being  required. 

Since  window  glass  has  been  made  by  machinery  in  this  country 
not  only  have  the  wagjes  of  blowers,  gatherers,  and  snappers  in  the 
hand-producing  factories  been  reduced  by  considerably  over  50  per 
cent,  but  the  selling  price  of  all  window  glass  has  been  dictated  prac- 
tically by  the  people  in  control  of  the  machine  product. 

Knowledge  of  tne  exact  cost  of  producing  window  glass  by  machine 
is  naturally  only  known  to  the  manufacturers,  but  these  manufac- 
turers themselves  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  in  need  of 
governmental  assistance. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  schedule  on  unpol- 
ished cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass : 

Sizes  not  exceeding  10  by  15 f  cent  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  10  by  15  and  not  exceeding  IG  by  24 1  cent  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  16  l)y  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 IJ  cents  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36 l]  cents  per  i)ound. 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  36 IJ  centaperiwund. 

together  with  a  further  provision,  the  same  as  in  polished  plate 
glass,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  specific  duty  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  and  submit  that  such  a  schedule 
would  still  offer  ample  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 
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Begarding  the  duties  on  fluted,  ribbed^  ^^^JS^'  ^^  rolled  plate,  etc, 
(paragraph  103),  a  very  brief  statement  is  sufficient: 


American  manufacturers*  selling 
prices. 


One-eifftath  inch  thick I  8  cents  per  square  foot... 

Tbree-slxteenthfl  inch  thick 4  cents  per  square  foot... 

One-fourth  inch  thick 5i  cents  per  square  foot.. 


Duty. 


8|  cents  per  square  foot. 
^  cents  per  square  foot. 
6  eeots  per  square  foot. 


This  variety  of  ^lass  is  selling  in  European  markets  at  prices  not 
less  than  the  American  manufacturers'  prices,  and  we  submit,  there- 
fore, that  a  duty  not  exceeding  one-half  cent  per  square  foot  would  be 
Bjomle  protection  here  also. 

Keffarding  cylinder  and  crown  ^lass  polished  (paragraph  102)  this 
article  is  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all  and  never  has  been. 
The  present  rates  of  duty  are  not  so  inordinately  excessive  as  in  the 
other  schedules,  but  are  nevertheless  based  upon  conditions  of  two 
decades  ago  and  should  be  reduced  as  follows : 

Sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24 3  cents  i>er  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 4  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  80 10  cents  per  square  foot 

Regarding  mirror  plates  (paragraph  106)  the  present  schedule  is 
basea  upon  an  additional  protection  of  3  cents  per  square  foot  above 
the  protection  accorded  to  plate  glass.  A  revised  schedule  for  this 
paragraph  should  follow  the  lines  of  the  revised  schedule  which  we 
propose  on  polished  plate  glass. 

Mehobandum  a. 

Polished  plate  glass. 


Not  exceeding  2  feet  8  Inches 

Exceeding  2  feet  8  Inches,  not  exoeedinsr 

6  square  feet 

Exceeding  5  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

7  square  feet 

Exceeding  7  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

10  square  feet 

Exceeding  10  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

12  square  feet 

Exceeding  12  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

25  square  feet 

Exceeding  25  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

50  square  feet 

Exceeding  50  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

100  square  feet 

Exceeding  100  square  feet,  not  exceed- 

120  square  feet ^^ 


Foreign 
cost  per 
square  foot 
f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp. 


I0.0O77 
.1509 
.1590 
.1772 
.1772 
.1968 
.2141 
.2284 


Duty 
Duty      I  equals  per- 
per  square  I  centage  of 
foot.      I      glass 
I      value. 


10.06  i 
.10  I 
.225  I 
.225 

.35! 

.86  j 

.85  I 
.36 

.86  i 


Percent, 
82 

68 

140 

127 

196 

178 

168 

158 

188 


Cost  for- 
eign plate 
glass  duty 
and  freight 

paid  to 

New  York 

per  square 

foot 


10.1877 


Average 
selling 
prices 

American 
polished 

plate  glass. 


.27      I 


fO.lU 
.142 


.415 

.228 

.641 

.276 

.561 

.276 

.679 

.286 

.598 

.296 

.618 

.828 
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Unpolished  cylinder,  croicn,  and  common  window  glaas. 


SINGLE  THICK. 


Ezoeedini 
Bxceeding 
SxoeedJng 
EzoeediDg 
Exceeding 
Szoeeding 
Ezoeeding 
Ezoeedlng 


Sizes. 


10  by  15.. 
10^7  Ifi,  not 
14  by  20,  not 
16  by  24,  not 
20  by  80,  not 
24  by  SO,  not 
24  by  ao,  not 
80  by  40,  not 
80  by  50,  not 
80  by  64. 


exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 


14  by  20.. 
16  by  24-. 
20  by  80.. 
24  by  30-. 
24  by  86.. 
so  by  40.. 
80  by  SO- 
SO  by  54- 


I  I     Duty 

Fordgn  I  Duty  per  I  eqaale  per- 
coet  per  'box  of  50  centage  of 
box  of  50      feet.         foreign 
feet.  I      cost. 


10.89  < 
.06  , 
.96 
1.28  I 
1.82 
1.82 
1.40 
1.68 
1.66  I 


^.72  I 
.96  I 
.96 
1.24 
1.24 
1.50 
1.76 
2.02 
2.02  I 


Cost .  duty ,     Selling 
and  ireigbt    prfcee  of 
paid  to      American 
New  York.:     glass. 


Percent. 

81 
106 
108 
101 

94 
114 
126 
182  I 
182 


.72  , 
.04  i 
.04 

.58  I 

.67 

.98 

.27  I 
.06  I 
.78  I 

(-. 


$1.M 
1.20 
1.26 
1.82 
1.85 
1.40 
1.51 
1.78 
1.88 


DOUBLE  THICK. 


Not  exceeding  10  by  15. 
Exceeding  10  by  15,  not 
Exceeding  14  by  20,  not 
Exceeding  16  by  24,  not 
Exceeding  20  by  80,  not 
Exceeding  24  by  80,  not 
Exceeding  24  by  86,  not 
Exceeding  30  by  40,  not 
Exceeding  SO  by  61,  not 
Exceeding  30  by  60,  not 
Exceeding  80  by  64,  not 
Exceeding  80  by  70 


exceeding  14  by  20— . 
exceeding  16  by  2  k.. 
exceeding  20  by  30... 

exceeding  24  by  30 

exceeding  24  by  36... 
exceeding  30  by  40.. 
exceeding  30  by  54.. j 
exceeding  SO  by  60... 
exceeding  30  by  64... 
exceeding  30  by  70-. 


$1.24 
1.33 
1.88  < 
1.86 
1.78 
1.78 
1.91 
2.10 
2.28 
2.77 
3.24 
8.87 


$1.10 
1.60 
1.60 
1.90 
1.90 
2.80 
2.70 
8.10 
3.10 
8.10 
3.10 
3.10 


89 

118 

118 

115 

107 

129  , 

141 

148 

135  , 

112 

96 

80 


$8.49 
2.96  ! 
2.98 
3.70 
3.83 
4.23 
4.76 
5.85 
5.54 
6.02  i 
0.50 
7.13 


$1.51 
1.65 
1.77 
1.97 
1.90 
2.08 
2.17 
2.37 
2.42 


Semon  Bachb  &  Co., 
Seigmond  J.  Bach,  President^ 

New  York. 
Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Company, 
By  E.  A.  Hills,  Director, 


Benjamin  Griffen, 
D.  A.  Vanhorne  &  Co., 
Theo.  W.  Morris  Co., 
Bendit,  Drcy  &  Co., 
Jacques  Kahn, 

John  Lucas  &  Co., 
Caspar  W.  Briogs, 

ScHRENK  &  Co., 

Jul.  J.  GiBiAN,  Secretary, 


Boston, 


New  York. 


Philadelphia. 


Hohoken, 


The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  duty?  If  not,  we  will  hear 
Mr.  Clause. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  L.  ClATTSE,  OP  PITTSBUEG,  PA.,  PEESI- 
DENT  OF  THE  PITTSBVBO  PLATE  GLASS  COMPAHY. 

Mr.  Clause.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  imports  of  plate  j?lftss  that  have  taken  place  under 
paragraph  101  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  which  you  will  note  have  in- 
-creased  enormously,  notwithstanding  tjie  fact  that  that  biU  made  a 
slight  increase  in  the  rate  on  the  first  two  brackets.  The  imports  for 
the  various  years  under  this  tariff  have  been  as  follows: 


Up  to  16  by 

24  (duty  8 

cents). 


1888 { 

18»- ' 

1900 , 

WW 

H»2 -J 

1903— - ! 

1904 

1906. 

1908 

19K _ I 


» Duty  5  cents. 


Feet. 


Up  to  24  by    Up  to  24  by 

30  (duty  10     (M>(duty22i 

oent«).      I       oeats). 


Feet. 


Feet. 


All  over  24 

by  60  (duty 

35  oents) . 


Feet. 


I 


Ttvtbl. 


Feet, 


•22.049 
25,408 

*  138,065   \ 
302,704    / 

lia.959  ' 

5,666 

696.886 

74,704 

38>,096 

404,674 

60,738 

825.212 

105,323 

428,214 

369,677  , 

145,611 

1,048,825 

332.782 

1,475,244 

705,309  1 

724,724 

8,238,069 

382,233 

1,545,802 

946,916 

1,329.455 

4,204,403 

651,720 

3,204,124 

1.191,173 

1,162,112 

6,299,188 

567,892 

2,442,960 

811.310 

595,195 

4,417.857 

682,597 

4,323,669 

792, '»79 

265.442 

6,034.288 

1,050,318 

5,178,212 

808,294 

164,416 

7.281,286 

1,207,576 

4,577,060 

/ 

741,947 

180,913 

6.707,495 

»  Duty 

8  cents. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  understood  the  last  witness  to  say  that  the  impor- 
tations exist  wholly  of  the  character  of  glass  not  manufactured  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  I  should  hardly  want  to  be  responsible  for  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  one  of  the  last  witnesses,  and  that  is  one 
of  them  I  would  not  want  to  be  responsible  for.  That  is  not  a  fact. 
The  glass  imported  is  not  of  a  class,  of  a  kind,  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  will  all  find 
a  copy  of  this  brief  upon  their  desks. 

Mr.  Clause.  The  Wilson  bill  materially  reduced  the  rates  on  the 
two  highest  brackets,  and  this  was  not  restored. 

You  will  note  that  the  increase  in  imports  did  not  become  material 
until  the  year  1901.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  beginning 
with  the  year  1900  there  has  been  almost  a  constant  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country,  due  to  the  advance  in  wages  and 
the  increased  cost  of  materials  entering  into  the  product,  which  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  to  the  further  fact 
that,  beginning  at  about  that  time,  the  railroads  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines  began  to  issue  through 
rates  of  freight  from  Antwerp  to  all  of  the  inland  points  of  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States,  which  were  very  much  lcs«^  than  were 
t:harged  upon  plate  glass  of  domestic  production.  This  competition 
became  so  acute  that  a  plate-glass  works  located  at  Antwerp  could 
have  distributed  its  product  in  the  United  States  at  lower  average 
freight  rates  than  one  located  at  Pittsburg.  To  be  more  specific,  the 
rate  of  freiMit  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  was  materially  loss  than  the 
rate  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  We  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
<i)f  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  to  this  condition,  and  finally 
brought  action  against  the  railroads,  but  the  commission  after  long 
<ielay,  rendered  a  decision  to  the  eflect  that  they  were  helpless  to  give 
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US  relief  in  the  matter.  Just  at  the  present  moment  the  railroads 
have  advanced  the  rates  on  imported  glass,  but  they  are  in  positicHi 
to  lower  the  rates  again  at  any  time  that  the  movement  of  their  empty 
equipment  inland  &am  the  seaboard  makes  it  exp^edient  for  them  to 
do  so.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  is  in  effect  equivalent 
to  a  partial  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

We  wish  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  imports  in  the 
five-tenth-foot  bracket,  paying  22^  cents  per  foot  duty,  which,  you 
will  note,  have  grown  until  triey  are  about  equal  to  the  entire  im- 
ports in  all  brackets  in  the  years*1898  and  1899,  and,  in  fact,  in  some 
years  have  surpassed  them.  Tliis,  it  seems  to  us,  is  conclusive  that 
a  duty  of  22^  cents  j>er  foot  is  not  sufficient  to  shut  out  imports. 

How  has  the  foreigner  been  able  to  pay  22-J  cents  per  foot  duty 
and  sell  his  glass  in  this  market?  Because  it  costs  him  half  (or 
less)  as  much  to  build  a  factory,  and  when  once  built  he  operates  it 
at  one-third  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  count^^^ 

In  this  connection  we  think  it  proper  to  reconsider  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  present  tariff  is  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the 
necessities  for  protection  and  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Repub- 
lican platform.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  it  costs  Just  as  much  per  square  foot  to  make  a  small  sheet  as  a 
large  one.  In  ojiher  words,  the  cost  of  production  of  small  sizes  is 
just  as  great,  proportionately,  as  it  is  of  large,  and,  in  fact,  the  losses 
in  the  works  which  surround  the  production  of  small  sizes  are  in 
many  respects  greater  than  exist  in  the  manufacture  of  larger  sizes. 
The  production  of  small  sizes  during  the  operation,  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  product  reaches  the  warehouse,  is  largely  contingent 
upon  accidents,  breakage,  and  poor  results,  rather  than  to  design. 
It  should  also  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  cost  of  production, 
both  here  and  abroad,  is  figured  and  can  be  figured  onlv  as  so  much 
per  foot,  irrespective  of  size  produced,  and  that  a  tariff,  to  be  prop- 
erly and  uniformly  protective,  should  be  a  flat  rate  per  foot  on  all 
sizes,  irrespective  of  dimension. 

The  German  tariff,  which  is  credited  with  having  been  made  very 
carefully  and  after  a  scientific  consideration  of  all  the  problems  in- 
volved, abandoned  the  method  of  having  a  graduated  scale  and 
adopted  a  flat  tariff,  which  they  impose  on  all  plate  glass,  irrespec- 
tive of  size.     Austria  and  Spain  have  similar  tariffs. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  stated  that  all  tariffs  were 
graded  the  same  as  that  in  force  in  this  country.  Italy  and  France 
still  have  tariffs  based  upon  a  scale  of  schedules  in  which,  however, 
there  is  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty,  so  that  we  think 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  present  schedules  have  been  out- 
grown. The  Republican  platform  had  no  thought  of  plate  glass  or 
any  other  individual  American  product ;  it  laid  down  a  broad  prin- 
ciple, which  fully  meets  -as  all  broad  principles  should — the  rondi: 
tions  surrounding  our  industry,  i.  e.,  that  the  rate  of  duty  should  rep- 
resent substantially  the  ditierence  in  cost  between  doinestir  and 
foreign  productiou  plus  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit.  There  is  no 
way  to  apply  this  ])rinciple  to  the  plate-glas<  induMry  except  by  iui- 
posing  a  flat  rate  which  shall  apply  to  all  plate  glass,  irre^^pective  of 
size.    The  character  of  the  imports  that  hav(^  taken  place  during  the 

f)ast  eleven  years  v(»ry  graphically  illustrates  th(»  failure  of  the  Ding- 
ey tariff  to  meet  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  last  Republican  plat- 
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form.  We  are  ready  to  have  a  reduction  in  the  35-cents-per-foot  rate 
of  duty  if  the  principle  of  a  flat  rate  be  adopted.  The  imports  show 
that  at  8  cents  and  10  cents  per  foot  duty  they  have  grown  enormously 
during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  that  while  the  imports  for  the 
five-tenth-foot  bracket,  paying  22^  cents  per  foot  duty,  have  not 
increased  proportionately,  our  glass  is  still  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  foreign  glass  at  that  rate,  and  that  a  new  tariff  imposing  a  flat 
rate  of  duty  should,  in  no  event,  be  less  than  22^  cents  per  foot.  In 
fact,  to  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  platform,  it  should  be  higher  than  that  figure. 

A  flat  rate  of  22J  cents  involves  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
all  glass  from  10  to  250  square  feet  in  area ;  it  involves  no  change  in 
the  rate  of  duty  on  glass  from  5  to  10  square  feet  in  area,  and  asks 
for  an  advance  only  on  glass  under  5  square  feet  in  area. 

I  wish  to  state  now  that  glass  is  used  up  to  250  sauare  feet  in  area, 
not  up  to  120  square  feet  in  area,  as  the  other  gentleman  stated. 

Let  us  next  understand  that  two-thirds  of  the  glass  consumed  in 
this  country  is  under  10  square  feet  in  area,  and,  next,  that  on  this 
two-thirds,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  American  manufacturers  have  never 
made  any  money.  While  some  of  this  glass  required  for  special  pur- 
poses yields  a  fair  price,  by  far  the  greater  part  has  been  sold  at  an 
actual  large  loss,  so  that  all  the  money  made  m  the  industry  has  been 
made  out  of  the  glass  required  over  10  square  feet  in  area.  This 
is  relatively  only  a  small  part  of  the  sales.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
serious  protest  against  our  proposal  from  the  consumers  of  small 
glass,  but  by  what  application  of  the  square  deal  should  they  expect 
or  demand  that  they  should  have  their  requirements  supplied  at  a 
dead  loss  to  the  producer? 

For  the  reasons  above  given  the  profits  of  plate-glass  manufac- 
turers, notwithstanding  the  years  oi  enormous  prosperity  through 
which  we  have  passed,  clearly  indicate  that  they  have  not  shared  in 
it,  as  have  most  other  industries.  So  far  as  our  own  company  is  con- 
cerned, our  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  have  been  very 
meager  indeed,  after  taking  into  account  the  very  large  depreciation 
charges  which  we  have  made  and  which  are  necessarily  incident  to 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  We  can  not,  of  course,  speak  for  the 
large  number  of  other  parties  engaged  in  the  business,  but  we  venture 
the  statement  that,  taten  collectively,  they  have  made  little  or  no 
money.  There  are  now  eleven  other  manufacturers  besides  ourselves 
engaged  in  the  business.  While  some  among  these  eleven  manufac- 
turers have  no  doubt  made  some  money,  many  of  them  have  lost 
money;  so  that  the  net  return  to  them  as  a  whole  has  been  very 
meager. 

In  contrast  with  this  the  industry  abroad,  and  particularly  in  Bel- 
gium, has  never  been  so  prosperous.  Favored  by  their  Government, 
which  permits  and  encourages  pooling  and  trade  agreements,  they 
have  been  able  to  maintain  very  profitable  prices  for  any  markets 
which  they  could  control,  and  this  in  turn  strengthens  them  should 
they  at  any  time  wish  to  make  a  dumping  ground  of  our  market, 
which  they  have  frequently  done.  There  have  been  times  within  the 
history  oi  the  Dingley  tariff  when  the  French  manufacturers  were 
selling  plate  glass  m  this  country  at  50  per  cent  of  what  they  were 
receiving  for  similar  glass  for  their  home  market.  Naturally,  we 
have  no  nopes  of  being  m  position  to  export  plate  glass. 
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Such  a  change  as  we  desire  would,  of  course,  necessitate  a  corre- 
spondinff  change  in  paragraph  No.  102,  covering  cylinder  and  crown 
glass,  polished ;  and  also  paragraph  105,  covering  cast  polished  plate 
glass,  silvered,  cylinder  and  crown  glass,  silvered,  and  looking-glass 
plates;  and  a  small  portion  of  paragraph  112,  covering  mirrors  not 
exceeding  144  square  inches;  otherwise  importers  would  evade  the 
proposed  tariff  by  bringing  in  large  imports  under  these  paragraphs. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  that  the  Dmg- 
ley  tariff  has  had  upon  the  importation  of  German  looking-glass 
plates.  These  formerly  came  into  the  country  for  the  most  part  sil- 
vered, but  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  they  have  practically 
all  come  in  under  paragraph  102  as  unsilvered  plates,  and  have  been 
silvered  in  this  country  because  of  the  very  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
imposed  under  this  paragraph.  This  shows  beyond  question  that 
the  duty  should  be  raised  proportionately  to  correspond  with  the  duty 
on  silvered  plates. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  ^Vhat  effect  will  this  have  upon 
the  government  revenues?  That,  of  course,  can  not  be  definitely 
predicted,  because  it  can  not  be  foreseen  what  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production  and  in  the  market  conditions  abroad  may  take  place.  It 
IS  not  inconceivable  that  the  Belgians,  with  the  best  and  cheapest 
labor  employed  by  anyone  in  the  industry,  might  again  use  this 
country  as  a  dumping  ground  and  thus  more  than  hold  their  own, 
even  at  the  increased  rate  of  duty  imposed,  in  which  event  the  gov- 
ernment revenues  would  be  very  greatly  increased  from  this  source. 
Even  if  the  imports  should  be  materially  decreased,  the  increased  rate 
of  duty  might  and  probably  would  maintain  the  revenue  at  about  the 
same  amount  the  Government  has  been  receiving  therefrom.  But 
even  if  the  government  revenues  from  this  source  should  be  mate- 
rially reduced,  we  feel  that  our  industry  has  suffered  severely  for  the 
sake  of  providing  government  revenue  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
fair  to  us.  Let  this  burden,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  shifted  to  othei-s 
who  have  been  more  favored  than  we  have  been. 

All  of  which  we  most  respectfully  submit  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  heard  the  state- 
ment made  this  morning  that  a  few  years  ago  the  plate  manufacturers 
of  this  country  issued  a  statement  over  their  signature  fixing  the  price 
of  plate  glass  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  our  company,  sir.    I  can  not  speak  for  the  others. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 
others  issued  such  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Claitse.  They  are  here ;  they  can  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  furnish  that  information! 

Mr.  Clause.  Thev  are  here;  some  of  them  will  be  heard.  I  do  not 
care  to  speak  for  them,  because  it  is  not  my  affair.  But  I  want  to 
say  there  is  no  combination  whatever  among  the  plate-glass  manufac- 
turers.   There  is  absolutely  open  competition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  twelve  all  told — eleven  others  besides  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Grlass  Company 
never  signed  the  paper  which  the  former  witness  referred  to? 
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Mr.  Clause.  I  am  sure  they  never  signed  that  paper  he  referred  to. 

Mr.  UxDERWOOD.  Did  they  sign  any  similar  paper,  then? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  have  been  times  when  there  has  been  joint  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  company,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such 
paper  as  he  iq>eaks  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Describe  to  the  committee  what  the  joint  action 
was  that  has  been  taken  by  the  plate-glass  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  there  have  been  times  when  they  have  tried  to 
put  up  prices.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand sprung  up,  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  took  the  initiative 
in  advancing  prices  because  of  the  demand,  and  others  fell  in  line. 
But  there  is  free  competition  among  the  manufacturers  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  At  that  time  there  was  an  agreement  made  with 
reference  to  the  fixing  of  prices? 
•    Mr.  Clause.  There  may  have  been  such  an  agreement  made. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  your  company  a  party  to  such  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  have  been  tmies  when  we  have  been  parties  to 
an  attempt  to  maintain  prices,  but  they  have  never  been  maintained 
so  far  as  I  know.  There  have  been  various  efforts,  but  always  un- 
successful. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  such  effort? 

Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  this  morning  by  a  witness  that  on 
the  ordinary  plate  glass  for  windows,  and  so  forth,  the  American 
producers  control  absolutely  the  market.  What  do  you  say  as  to 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  that  is  correct.  There  is  no  glass  imported 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  duty  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  So  far  as  glazing  glass  is  concerned  I  would  say  that 
practically  there  is  no  glazing  glass  imported.  It  is  also  true  that 
so  far  as  the  glazing  quality  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  are  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  present  duty.  The  gentleman  stated  the 
truth  when  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  selling  as  high  as  the 
present  duty  would  let  you  sell? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  present  duty  is  prohibitive,  and  a  non- 
revenue  paying  duty,  practically? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  prohibitive  so  long  as  we  are  ready  to  sell  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  our  production  at  less  than  cost,  and  that  we  have 
always  done. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  class  of  glass  that  is  imported  into 
this  country  on  which  tiie  Government  is  getting  a  revenue? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  largely  used  for  mirror  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  way  to  technically  distinguish  be- 
tween the  glass  that  is  used  for  window  purposes,  the  ordinary  glar- 
ing glass,  and  that  used  for  mirror  purposes? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  would  be  difficult  to  go  into  the  finer  distinctions 
on  the  part  of  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  matter,  but  I  think  anyone 
with  glass  before  them  could  easily  distinguish  the  difference.  There 
are  some  finer  distinctions  that  would  be  tiard  for  a  novice  to  under- 
stand. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  glass  at 
your  factory,  the  run  of  the  factory,  per  foots 

Mr.  Clause.  Glass  in  this  country,  taking  a  period  of  years,  those 
just  last  past,  and  charging  a  v^ry  reasonable  depreciation  chai;ge,  an 
actual  depreciation  charge  at  that,  one  that  has  actually  been  made,  ]» 
slightly  in  excess  of  32  cents  per  foot. 

Sir.  Underwood.  That  is  the  run  of  the  mill;  the  run  of  the 
factory? 

Mr.  Ci^use.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Whsit  is  the  cost  of  glass  laid  down  in  New  York 
Harbor,  imported  glass,  with  the  duty  added,  the  same  glass  that  you 
make  in  America? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  a  general  question  that  can  not  be  answered 
that  way.  I  think  I  can  give  you  information  which  is  moct  in  tbe 
line  with  what  you  want  by  stating  that  it  costs  about  14  cents  a  foot 
to  produce  glass  in  Belgium.  Now,  the  rates  of  duty,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  size,  and  it  oosts  just  as  much  to  make  1  foot  of 
glass  there  as  another. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  yon  mean  that  that  includes  polishing? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir.*^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  all  the  charges  for  defM^eciation, 
the  office  charges,  capital,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  include  any  interest  on  the- 
capital.     Neither  did  the  figure  that  I  gave  you  include  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  j'our  factory  per  foot 
of  glass? 

Mr.  CiiAUSE.  I  could  not  state,  but  I  can  state  that  in  a  general  way 
we  pay  something  over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages  paid  m  Pelgium. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  state  that  from  your  information  or  from 
hearsay? 

Mr.  Clause.  From  my  own  information. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  examined  the  wage  scales  of  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  know  what  they  are  here  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  works  in  Belgium ;  therefore  we 
know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  information  you  <*tate  that  the  difference 
in  the  wage  scales  is  about  one  to  three  ? 

Mr.  CiJiusE.  Something  over  three  to  om*. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  a  foot  of  plass  in  your  mill,  which  costs  82 
cents,  how  much  of  that  is  wages;  how  much  is  chared  against  that 
foot  of  glass  for  interest,  or  for  betterments,  machinery,  improve- 
ments, and  office  charges?  In  other  words,  how  much  of  it  is  wage 
and  other  charges? 

Mr.  Clause.  This  is  going  very  much  more  into  detail  than  I  could 
give  you  from  such  records  as  I  have  with  me;  in  fact,  some  of  the 
recorils  are  not  kept;  that  is,  our  total  cost  does  not  show  what  part 
of  that  cost  is  represented  by  labor,  although  in  a  general  way  lRl>or 
represents  close  to  50  per  cent  of  cost.  But  we  make  no  statement 
which  shows  exactly  the  kind  of  analysis  that  vou  are  mentioning. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  you  can  have  the  information  l)eft)rft 
you.  you  would  ^tate  that  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  represented  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  the  current  analvsis  that  is  made. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  your  Belgium  factory, 
the  14  cents  in  the  Belgium  factory,  represents  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  I  can  not  tell;  tnat  is,  I  have  never  looked  at 
the  Belgian  problem  from  that  standpoint;  I  have  never  analyzed 
the  Belgian  cost  sheet  from  that  standpoint.  But  the  total  cost  is  as 
I  state  to  you  and  the  rate  of  wages  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
productivity  of  the  American  workmen  as  compared  with  the  Bel- 
gian workmen? 

Mr.  Clause.  No.  They  have  better  labor  there  than  we  have  here 
for  the  reason  that  the  industry  has  been  located  there  almost  from 
the  beginning.  I  think  that  it  originated  in  France,  and  from  there 
was  transplanted  to  Belgium.  The  labor  has  been  employed  there 
for  many  years,  and  we  have  been  most  seriously  embarrassed  in  this 
country  within  the  last  ten  years  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  to  take 
on  Italian  and  Slav  labor  largely,  men  who  can  not  speak  English, 
and  who  were  unfamiliar  wim  the  business.  For  this  reason  it  is 
very  hard  to  keep  down  the  losses  from  breakage  in  the  works,  be- 
cause those  men  are  not  as  familiar  with  this  kind  of  manufacture  as 
the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  Belgian  works. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  feet  of  glass  run  to  a  ton? 

Mr.  Clause.  Plate  glass  weighs  about  3^  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  when  boxed  it  runs  from  a  fraction  over  4  pounds  to  6  pounds 
per  square  foot,  the  case  adding  that  additional  weight 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  use  the  long  or  the  short  ton  in  your  cal- 
culations? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  short  ton.    But  we  do  not  figure  per  ton  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  getting  at  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  always  per  hundred,  not  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  hundred  pounds  would  have  about  20  square 
feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  on  a  hundred  poimds 
from  Antwerp  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  know.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  is  going 
to  follow  me  will  give  you  some  freight  rates;  but  my  recollection  is 
that  the  rates  on  freight,  during  the  times  that  the  railroads  were 
making  decided  discriminations,  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  were  35 
cents,  whereas  the  rate  of  freight  from  Pittwsburg  to  Chicago  was  39 
cents, 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  continued  now  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  that  has  been  very  recently  withdrawn.  They 
are  now  quoting  higher  rates,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  back  to  the  other  rate  at  any  time.  Their  movement  of 
empty  equipment  to  inland  points  again  makes  that  advisable. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  freight  moving  to  the  seaboard  than  is 
coming  back,  and  the  railroads  have  a  very  large  empty,  equipment 
going  Dack  from  the  seaboard  most  of  the  time,  though  at  the  present 
time  it  is  not  so  large ;  and  the  defense  they  made  was  that  this  equip- 
ment was  going  back  empty,  that  it  did  not  produce  any  revenue,  and 
whatever  uiey  could  get  out  of  this  foreign  business  in  hauling  back 
the  empty  equipment  was  just  so  much  gain.  They  overlooked  the 
fact  that  if  tne  plate-glass  works  had  been  placed  at  New  Orleans,  or 
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up  on  the  eastern  seaboard  at  Newport  News,  or  at  New  York,  that 
the  full  rates  would  have  been  charged  on  that  domestic  glass. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  aware  of  that  fact  myself,  and  some  other 
things. 

Mr.  Clause.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  had  the  works  been  located  at 
Antwerp — I  will  say  they  are  located  a  short  distance  from  there, 
but  I  could  not  make  a  comparison  beyond  that.  We  did  make  full 
comparison  of  the  rates  from  Antwerp  to  all  points  of  consumption 
in  the  United  States.  The  rates  from  Pittsburg  to  similar  points 
and  the  average  of  the  foreign  rates  was  always  the  average  of  the 
domestic  rates  of  freight. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  mien  was  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  has  been  true  up  to  within  a  very  few  months 
ago. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  When  was  it  that  you  first  called  the  attention  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  have  done  that  repeatedly.  The  final  decision 
rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  rendered,  I 
think,  last  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  decided. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  has  been  rendered 
affirming  the  rate  or  rejecting  the  foreign  duty? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked  you  to  give  the  rate  from  Antwerp  to 
New  York.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  laying  down  that  class 
of  glass  in  New  York  Harbor,  if  I  could.  If  you  naven't  got  it,  of 
course  I  will  call  upon  somebody  else  for  the  information. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  know  it,  neither  do  I  know  whether  they 
charge  the  same  ocean  rates  when  they  haul  it  to  New  York  that  they 
do  when  they  haul  it  inland.  The  division  of  the  two  rates  is  fre- 
quently different. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  about  your  business.  How  much 
capital  have  you  got  invested  in  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Clause.  Our  capital  is  $17,500,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  represent  money  actuall)'  invested, 
originally  invested,  or  does  it  represent  money  and  water,  or  profits 
reinvested  and  stock  issued  upon  that  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  original  capital  was  $10,000,000  without  water. 
There  was  no  water  then,  and  there  has  never  been  any  water  in  the 
stock  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  At  the  time  the  consoli- 
dation took  place,  or  prior  to  that  time,  there  were  several  efforts  made 
to  consolidate,  but  always  with  the  idea  of  injecting  water.  There 
were  certain  gentlemen  connected  with  the  enterprise,  Mr.  John 
Pitcairn  being  the  most  prominent  among  them,  who  positively  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  enterprise  if  it  contemplated 
the  injection  of  water;  and  it  was  consolidated  without  water.  Since 
that  time  we  have  made  two  increases  of  capital  in  cash  actually  paid 
in,  the  first  being  two  millions  and  a  half  and  the  second  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Practically  all  of  it  is  represented  by  other  iiiterests 
of  the  company  outside  of  the  manufacture  of  plate  crla  ^^. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  not  made  out  of  improvements  made  by 
profits  and  issuing  stock? 

Mr.  Clause.  Xo  ;  the  seven  and  one-half  million  dollars  was  paid 
in;  every  dollar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  was  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburg 
Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  original  organization  was  made  in  1895. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  that  time  have  you  any  bonds  outstanding? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Clause.  A  little  preferred  stock  that  dates  away  badk  in  the 
original  organization  of  the  company ;  $150,000  of  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Which  bears  what  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  bears  12  per  cent.  You  see,  it  only  takes  $18,000 
a  year  to  pay  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  rate  of  interest  have  you  paid  on  the 
$17,000,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Clause.  Taking  the  history  of  the  company  from  its  organi- 
zation in  1895,  the  total  dividends  paid  during  the  entire  time  are 
equivalent  to  just  a  fraction  under  4i  per  cent.  We  have  accumu- 
lated a  surplus  in  the  meantime  which  is  equivalent  to  about  3^  per 
cent  more,  so  that  the  total  for  that  period  nas  been  8  per  cent ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  that  money  has  not  been  made — very  little — ^in 
the  actual  manufacture  of  plate  glass. 

The  company  has  a  very  large  and  profitable  business.  It  has  for- 
tunately been  very  successful,  but  it  has  been  a  question  more  or  less 
of  good  management.  We  have  other  advantages ;  we  have  fine  coal 
properites.  We  have  the  branch-house  system,  which  has  been  a  rev- 
enue contributer,  and  our  Belgian  works  have  been  as  profitable  as 
the  one  operated  in  the  United  States.  We  5?ecure  revenue  from 
auxiliary  sources. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  these  auxiliary  sources  sometimes  met  with 
losses? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir;  some  things  that  one  undertakes  does  not 
prove  successful,  and  at  other  times  it  does.  There  are  always  losses 
m  any  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eliminating  the  auxiliaries  from  your  glass  busi- 
ness, you  say  they  have  been  successful  since  1895. 

Mr.  Clause.  If  we  had  to  be  content  with  all  we  have  made  out  of 
the  manufacture  of  glassware  since  1895  I  would  not  be  in  business 
to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  has  made  a  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  Clause.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  yours  a  representative  plant?  Do  your  com- 
petitors contend  that  it  is  better  or  worse  than  others  ? 

Mr.  Cr^usE.  Some  say  it  is  worse.  I  do  not  know  how  many  have 
clone  better.    Quite  a  number  may  have  done  worse. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  labor  cost  of  this 
product  was  about  half  of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes.  sir;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Co(  KKA^.  You  have  fixed  tlie  cost  of  production  at  32  cents? 

Mr.  Clat  se.  Yes.  >ir;  but  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  I 
understand  that  M>nie  geiitleiiien,  and  perhaps  all,  feel  that  a  larger 
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chai^  for  interest  on  investment  and  a  reasonable  charce  for  service 
could  properly  be  made.  Those  figures  have  not  been  in<3nded.  With 
those  figures  included  it  would  be  higher. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  Don't  you  think  that  discrepancy  or  difference 
should  be  made  up  by  improving  your  own  skill  rather  than  bv  taxa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Clause.  Those  figures  are  not  included. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  32  cents  per  foot  would 
be  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  to  figure  it.  I  have  not, 
however,  the  actual  figures.  It  has  always  been  considered  in  the 
plate-glass  mills  at  approximately  50  p^  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  thi?^  country  com- 
pares to  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3. 

Mr.  Clause.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  rates  of  wages  that 
we  pay  are  more  than  three  times  the  rates  that  they  pay. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  about  a  proportionof  1  to  3. 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  that  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  correctly.  You 
stated  that  the  wages  paid 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  be  at  the  rate  of  1  to  3. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  I  must  have  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  tiiat  you  stated  the  cost 
of  wages  here  and  abroad  was  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  take  it  that  you  intend  your  question  te  be  as  to 
whether  16  cents  a  foot  is  the  cast  and  whether  it  would  not  be  one- 
third  of  that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  should  say  that  that  would  not  be  far  from  the 
truth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  a  difference  of  8  cents  betweeji  the  rate  of 
wages  there  and  the  rate  here. 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  I  think  your  arithmetic  is  a  little  at  fault. 
One-third  of  16  would  be  5^. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  Yes ;  and  a  third  from  16  would  leave  lOJ. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  in  the  labor  cost,  then,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  5 J  cents  and  16 — that  is  to  say,  lOf ;  yet  you  want  a  duty 
of  22i  cents. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  want  the  duty  to  be  over  200  per  cent  of  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Clause.  In  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  your  idea.  That  would  be  the  nctual  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  would  not  want  to  base  it  entirely  on  the  que5?tion 
of  labor.  We  must  be  put  on  a  basis  to  protect  us  against  the  for- 
eigner. The  foreigners  are  now  bringing  it  in  at  two  and  oYie-half 
and  paying  the  duty. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  would  not  want  to  penalize  superior  skill.  I 
understand  that  the  object  of  a  duty  is  to  equalize  the  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  other  products  and  other  factois. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  I  did  not  know  that.     What  are  they  ? 
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Mr.  Clause.  Well,  it  is  a  difference  in  cost.  Wages  is  not  the  sole 
measure  of  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  in  cost  which  the  tariff  is  intended  to 
equalize  has  always  been  explained  to  us  as  being  the  difference  in  the 
rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  your  object  in  asking  for  a  protective  rate  is 
not  to  equalize  the  cost' of  wages,  but  to  equalize  a  difference  in  the 
skill  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  that  perhaps  we  have  as  good  capacity  as 
some  of  the  Belgians. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.    Then  what  are  you  trying  to  equalize  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  the  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  the  difference  between  32  and  14. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  difference  is  18  cents. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  makes  18  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  between  14  and  32  being  18,  when 
you  ask  for  a  tariff  rate  of  22^  cents  you  want  a  protection  of  over 
125  per  cent  of  that  difference. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  want  enough  to  protect  us  now.  If  we  get  just 
barely  enough  to  make  up  the  difference  of  cost  between  here  and 
there  they  could  compete  with  us  and  drive  us  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  why?  If  you  get  a  tariff  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production,  including  every  element,  you  think 
they  can  still  put  you  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  Very  easily. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  give  us  an  explanation  of  that.  That  is 
what  I  want*. 

Mr.  Clause.  In  the  first  place,  the  ocean  lines  and  the  railroads 
help  them. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  Is  it  your  idea  by  a  tariff  rate  to  equalize  freight 
rates? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  ought  to  have  relief  somewhere. 

Mr.  Cx)CKRAN.  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  the  wrongs  and  inequali- 
ties of  railroad  rates  in  this  country  are  to  be  balanced  by  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  but  we  want  to  have  a  tariff  sumcient  to  put 
us  on  a  good  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  that  actual  basis  is. 

Mr.  Clause.  If  you  will  give  me  time  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Certainly,  you  can  have  the  time.  Before  you  pro- 
ceed let  me  give  you  the  propositions  which  I  want  to  submit.  You 
stated  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  your  own  busi- 
ness, including  everything,  is  18  cents,  and  you  ask  a  tariff  of  22+ 
cents?' 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  it  that  you  are  trying  to  equalize  by  a 
tariff  equal  to  over  125  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad,  including  everything,  which  you  think 
should  enter  into  the  calculation? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  get  a  difference  of  18  cents  to  start  with. 
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Mr.  CocKBAK.  Is  not  that  included  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thouj^ht  that  was  a  part  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Clause.  The  raifroads  have  helped  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and 
have  made  discriminations  which  have  compelled  us  to  reduce  prices 
in  the  West,  in  the  inldnds  points,  about  2  cents  a  foot.  Now,  beyond 
that,  the  Belgian  Government,  as  well  as  the  German,  encouraged 
their  enterprises  to  improve  their  several  kinds  of  business  and  ^so 
to  make  trade  arrangement  that  enabled  them  to  get  higher  prices 
and  to  do  a  profitable  business.  That  enables  them  to  keep  prices 
near  the  prices  of  those  markets  where  they  have  a  profitable  market, 
and  it  enables  them  to  dump  their  surplus  product  on  the  American 
market.  I  think  that  the  iBelgians  as  well  as  others  would  be  de- 
lighted to  sell  glass  at  cost  in  the  American  market.  The  railroads 
help  them  on  the  freight  rates,  and  frequently  compel  us  to  sell  glass 
at  cost  or  less  than  cost.  Now,  unless  we  have  a  margin  above  the 
price  of  the  Belgian  it  puts  us  out  of  business* 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  By  these  discriminations  in  freight  rates  you  are 
taxed,  you  say,  2  cents  per  foot. 

Mr.  Clause.  In  some  markets. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  That  would  account  for  2  cents  of  the  22  cents. 
That  would  still  allow  you  a  larger  margin  than  the  total  difference, 
according  to  your  figures.  What  are  the  agreements  that  you  speak 
of  which  have  been  made  by  the  Belgian  producers  which  gives  mem 
an  advantage — ^in  what  market  do  they  sell  cheaper  than  they  sell 
here? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  is  no  market  in  which  they  sell  cheaper  than 
they  sell  here.  They  have  sold  in  other  markets  for  more  than  they 
do  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  give  us  the  extent  of  that,  because  it  is  a 
serious  matter. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  will  place  before  the  committee  the  data  showing 
some  of  the  discriminations  practiced,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Clause.  Then  as  to  the  French  j^oods 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Belgian. 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  all  in  the  same  category  over  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  combination  of 
all  of  the  producers,  the  German,  the  French 

A  Bystander.  And  the  Italian? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes',  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  state  that  the  New  York  manufacturers 
had  an  association  or  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  was  not  present  at  their  meeting. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  a  producer.  Is  your  concern  a  party  to 
that  organization? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  not  members  of  that  syndicate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  are  speaking 
from  hearsay.    You  do  not  give  those  facts  as  a  positive  statement. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  was  not  present  when  the  arrangement  was  made. 
The  facts  can  be  put  before  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  the  Belgians  have  an  organization  as  well? 

Mr.  Dalzell  (to  Mr.  Cockran).  Wliy  do  you  not  lot  him  finish  his 
answers? 
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Mr.  CocKRAN  (to  the  witness).  I  thou^t  you  had  finished.  I 
have  no  desire  to  interrupt  you  if  you  have  anything  further  to  say 
upon  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Clausss.  Well,  I  have  lost  the  thread  of  what  I  was  saj^ng,  so 
it  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  did  not  answer  sbo^t  the  question  of  comtMna- 
tion. 

Mr.  CiAirsE.  Here  is  a  document  which  has  been  handed  to  me.  It 
is  in  Freneh.    It  explains  the  arrangement  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  will  hand  it  to  me,  I  will  read  it.  This  docu- 
ment is  issued  by  the  Belgian  Government,  ministry  (or  department, 
as  we  would  say)  of  industry  and  labor,  office  of  the  labor  and  in- 
spection of  industry,  Group  IV,  manufttcture  and  working  of  glass. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  ask  that  it  be  read  and  let  it  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Cockran  read  from  the  French  as  follows : 

Glass. — The  ijlass  industry  lias  i)as8ed  during  these  last  years  through  diverse 
phases  of  crises  and  of  iirosperlty.  In  1900  there  existed  a  syndicate  of  sales 
embracing  the  Belgian,  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  Italian  factories; 
this  syndicate  lasted  only  ten  months.  From  1901  to  1904  the  constant  aug- 
mentation of  production  and  the  competition  which  the  establishments  carried 
on  against  each  other  led  to  a  decrease  in  prices  which  reached  as  far  as  3 
francs  upon  the  average  value  of  the  square  meter. 

There  resulted  from  this  a  situation  which  became  more  and  more  critical  to 
which  an  end  was  put  by  the  new  international  convention  brought  about  during 
the  month  of  August,  1904,  and  which  was  still  in  force  in  1907 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  been  extended  to  1914. 
Mr.  Cockran  (continuing  to  read)  : 

Following  this  understanding,  prices  have  advanced,  and,  thanks  to  a 
slight  monthly  suspension,  production  has  maintained  itself  in  normal  condi- 
tions.   Aotunlly  the  glass  industry  finds  itself  in  a  very  prosperous  situation; 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  does  not  saj^  anything  about  1914.  Has  there 
been  a  further  agreement?  There  is  an  additional  paragraph  which 
you  have  marked.    Shall  I  read  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  important  to  have  it  all,  since  tiie 
stenographer  has  taken  what  you  have  read. 

Mr.  Gaines  (to  Mr.  Cockran).  Might  you  not  hand  it  to  the  wit- 
ness and  let  him  read  it? 

Mi".  Cockran.  I  am  reading  from  the  French.  [To  the  witness.] 
Will  you  read  it? 

Mr.  ClxVUSe.  I  am  unfortunately  not  a  French  scholar. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  care  to  have  it  read  farther? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  it  read. 

The  Chairman.  To  save  time  you  can  read  the  other  paragraph 
since  you  are  doing  so  nicely. 

Mr.  Cockran  (continuing  to  read)  : 

Our  factories  Lnvo  livalcHl  oadi  oilier  in  activity  to  place  their  product  on  a 
level  witli  tho  very  Inst  nietlKKls  of  progress  introdiicefl  in  this  branch  of  In- 
dnptry.  Alni(»st  everywhere  there  have  l>een  installed  perfected  ovens,  electrical 
engines  for  removing  leakages  from  the  plate-glass  factories  and  the  mechanical 
workslioijs,  contrivnnt'es  for  softening  and  i)<)lish1ng  lo  a  high  degree.  These  im- 
provements havt}  had  for  result  a  work  more  intense  and  more  economical. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  given  a  literal  translation. 
The  Ciiair:man.  It  is  a  very  creditable  performance. 
Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  your  explanation.     You  are  interfered  with 
by  the  European  corporation? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  substantiates  the  fact. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  that  complete  your  answer ?  I  have  no  desire 
to  interrupt  you  if  vou  have  a  further  explanation.  The  Belgian 
producers  can  not  sell  without  a  proiSt. 

Mr.  Clause.  Shall  I  make  a  further  explanation  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clause.  Any  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  manufacturing 
business  knows  the  necessity  of  operating  his  plant  as  fully  as  possible. 
Your  overhead  charges  are  fixed  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  you 
are  running  50  per  cent  or  .100  per  cent  of  your  capacity,  and  it  fre- 
quently occurs  with  regard  to  certain  lines  of  business.  In  some  lines 
of  business  vou  must  take  up  other  auxiliary  branches  without  regard 
to  the  overhead  charges,  the  general  charges  or  depreciations,  and 
sell  goods  without  regard  to  the  cost,  against  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer, who  has  his  home  market  which  takes  90  per  cent  of  his  prod- 
uct at  a  good  profit.  If  he  sells  as  much  as  10  per  cent  somewhere 
else  at  cost  or  less,  it  enables  him  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product  for 
his  whole  90  per  cent  home  consumption.  It  increases  the  profit  on 
his  home  article  by  sacrificing  or  dumping  10  per  cent.  That  is  a 
practice  in  which  we  must  all  indulge  in  business,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  under  a  certain  condition. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  a  condition  in  which,  if  you  were  a  manufac- 
turer and  your  business  reached  within  90  per  cent  of  your  capacity 
and  for  the  additional  10  per  cent  you  could  get  cost,  you  would  be 
glad  to  do  it,  provided  you  could  not  find  some  other  place  at  which 
you  could  sell  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  not  make  it  an  object  to  sell  elsewhere 
if  you  could? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  if  I  could.  If  I  could  not  do  one  thing,  I  would 
do  the  other. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  10  per  cent  you  speak  of  is  a  possible  surplus? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  what  we  have  got  at  present. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No  man  will  have  a  surplus  if  he  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  No  man  can  help  it  always.  He  can  not  always  make 
his  product  equal  to  his  demand.  As  a  manufacturer  I  can  say  that 
I  can  not  always  tell  what  my  demand  will  be,  because  there  are  con- 
ditions arising  which  I  can  not  foresee. 

Mr.  CocKR.\N.  Is  your  surplus  generally  so  much  ahead  of 'your 
capacity  to  sell? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  say  it  is  usually  so? 

Mr.  Clause,  It  is  very  usual  for  a  manufacturer  to  have  a  sur- 
plus of  10  per  cent, 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  During  the  years  from  1904  to  1908  has  that  been 
true  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  during  intervals  of  four  years  the  demand 
might  be  a  little  ahead  at  times. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  have  10  per  cent  surplus  last  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  run  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  had  a  surplus  of  10  per  cent  at  any  time 
during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Cl^vuse.  At  times  during  the  interval  of  the  Dingley  bill  we 
have  had  a  surplus  of  33  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 
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Mr.  Clause.  We  let  it  rust. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  not  sell  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  plant  was  not  operating;  the  machinery  was 
rusting. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  that  you  did  not  produce  within  33  per 
cent  of  your  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  actually  had  a  10  per  cent  surplus  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  Clause.  Many  times  we  have  had  a  large  surplus  of  stock,  due 
to  the  conditions  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  have  a  10  per  cent  surplus  that  you  had  to 
dispose  of  at  cost  or  less  at  any  time  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  during  this  year.  We  have  not  had  a  surplus, 
but  we  have  sold  at  very  low  figures.  All  of  us  have  to  dump  our 
goods  at  times  below  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Even  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  Has  this  condition  been  exceptional  prior  to  this 
year.    Since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897  have  you  had  a 
surplus  equal  to  10  per  cent  to  dispose  of  at  a  loss  in  any  one  year? 
-   Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  During  the  years  1898  and  1899  we  disposed  of  our 
surplus  at  a  low  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Showing  a  loss? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  recall  any  other  years? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  has  been  no  time  during  the  history  of  the 
industry  in  this  country  in  which  there  has  not  oeen  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  product  sold  in  that  way,  and  it  has  grown  bigger  and 
bigger  all  the  time.  The  product  has  often  been  sold  below  the  cost 
of  production. 

That  leads  me  up  to  one  or  two  questions  spoken  of  by  one  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  to-day.  I  wanted  to  nnd  out  whether  one 
fentleman  who  spoke  had  ever  been  in  a  glass  factory  in  his  life, 
was  sorry  that  some  gentleman  of  the  committee  did  not  ask  him 
that  question,  because  he  made  a  statement  which  made  it  quite  con- 
clusive to  my  mind  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  glass  factory.  Most 
glass  factories  will  produce  25  sizes  of  less  than  10  square  feet. 
That  is  due  to  breakage,  and  to  an  extent  it  is  due  to  the  process  of 
manufacture  and  to  getting  it  into  the  warehouses,  and  mat  quan- 
tity must  be  eliminated,  because  it  is  not  a  marketable  proauct 
That  25  per  cent  has  always  been  sold  at  a  loss.  So  long  as  we  were 
only  compelled  to  sell  25  per  cent  in  that  way  it  was  not  a  com- 
manding factor.  The  demand  for  consumption  of  ^lass  under  10 
square  feet  has  been  growing  all  the  time,  until  now  it  is  above  60, 
and  perhaps  it  is  60^  per  cent  of  the  product.  That  is  very  mate- 
rial. A  large  part  of  that  60  J  per  cent  is  the  glass  that  is  used  for 
mirrors,  and  this  glass  being  imported  is  practically  all  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  gentleman  said  that  that  glass  is  not  produced  in  this 
countr}'.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  sold  and 
made  in  this  country'.  The  only  reason  that  it  is  not  made  and  sold  to 
a  larger  extent  is  because  the  small  glass  has  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.    We 
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would  proceed  to  make  it  in  a  moment  where  there  is  a  profit  in  it, 
but  it  IS  made  and  sold  at  a  loss,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  make  it.  When  two-thirds  of  your  business  has  to  be  supplied  at 
a  loss  it  comes  to  be  a  pretty  critical  question,  and  that  is  the  condi- 
tion to-day. 

(At  1.04  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  H,  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  US.  W.  L.  CLATTSE,  EEPEESEHTINO  THE  PITT8- 
BTTEO  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY— Continued. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Clause,  if  this  scheme  of  yours  proposed  should 
be  adopted  it  would  have  the  general  effect  of  leaving  the  prices  of 
large  plate  glass,  about  10  feet,  about  where  they  are  now  and  putting 
up  the  prices  of  smaller  pieces,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  Some  smaller  pieces;  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  making  an  increase  of  the  price  on  that 
which  ought  not  to  have  an  increase  of  price,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  out  that  way.  That 
may  seem  contradictory  to  you.  I  think  you  have  reference  to  the 
question  whether  this  will  aavance  the  price  of  glass  to  the  poor  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  the  consumer.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  poor  or 
rich;  the  average  consumer  of  glass. 

Mr.  Clause.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  advancing  the  price  on  the 
very  highest  grades  of  plate  glass  under  5  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  understanding  of  the  proposition  is  that  it  would 
be  a  general  raise,  and  that  the  raise  would  come  on  the  smaller  pieces 
of  ^lass. 

Mr.  Clause.  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  on  the  smaller  nieces 
of  glass,  because  it  is  only  glass  under  6  square  feet  that  is  anected 
by  this  advance.  There  is  no  advance  from  5  to  10  feet,  and  from 
10  feet  to  250  feet  there  is  a  large  reduction. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  How  big  a  piece  ot  glass  is  it  that  goes  into  the  average 
show  window  of  an  average  retail  store,  in  towns  of  from  500  up  to 
10,000  population? 

Mr.  Clause.  Most  of  that  glass  is  from  50  to  100  square  feet ;  you 
might  say  from  25  to  100  square  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  committee  or  Congress  should  take  a  notion  to 
ffrant  this  request  of  yours  for  an  increased  duty,  is  there  any  way 
mat  the  laboring  men — ^the  men  who  labor  in  the  factories — can  get 
the  whole  of  that  increased  duty? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  never  heard  of  any  plan  that  was  devised  by  which 
it  was  all  divided  up  to  one  man.    it  does  not  work  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  tariff  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  man,  then 
the  laboring  man  ought  to  get  all  the  tariff,  ought  he  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  not  so  philanthropic  as  that. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  whether  you  are  philanthropic  or  not: 
I  am  asking  whether  that  would  not  be  a  matter  of  ordinary  justice! 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  consumer  is  taxed  to  raise  the  price  of  glass  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  then  I  can  not  see  that  anybody  else  ought 
to  get  any  part  of  the  raise. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  was  not  our  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  that  is  the  general  proposition  that  is 
thumped  into  our  heads  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  not  what  we  are  advocating. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  part  of  that  raise  yourself? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  we  need  it.  Our  stockholders  want  it;  they  de- 
mand it ;  and  they  are  crying  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  testified  very  frankly  all  day.    I  want  to  ask 

?ou  another  question.  This  committee  is  trying  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
Ve  want  to  find  out  all  about  this  glass  competition  in  Europe,  and 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  Europe,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  view  of  that  fact,  you  ought  not 
to  have  figured  out  this  whole  thing  to  an  absolute  nicety  in  this  brief 
that  you  are  going  to  file  here,  so  that  you  would  give  a  man  that  does 
not  loiow  much  about  the  technicalities  of  the  glass  business  the  entire 
statement  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Mr.  Clark,  I  had  this  in  mind  in  preparing  this  brief. 
I  would  just  as  soon  continue  to  be  frank  as  I  have  been  thus  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  certain  facts  that  you  will  accept  on  their 
face,  because  you  know  the  source  from  which  they  come  and  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  them — and  those  are  about  these  imports. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  Those  imports  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves. 
You  know  as  a  good,  level-headed  man,  and  I  know  as  a  business  man, 
that  if  that  glass  could  have  been  produced  here  at  a  profit  it  would 
not  have  been  brought  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  No ;  1  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  maybe  you  would  want  too  much  profit. 

Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  might  keep  it  out  and  have  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Clause.  No.  The  kind  of  profits  we  have  made,  and  the  divi- 
dends we  have  made,  and  the  records  of  the  company  from  start  to 
finish,  constitute  evidence  enough  of  them,  show  that  we  have  had 
a  very  mod<5st  profit,  and  if  there  was  a  chance  to  get  a  penny's  profit 
out  of  it,  if  we  could  have  furnished  that  glass  even  at  cost  to  our- 
selves, it  would  not  have  come  in  here.  I  speak  of  that  because  you 
can  see  the  rates  of  duty  that  the  Government  collected  on  this  glass ; 
and  that  I  take  it  as  good  tangible  evidence  to  you  that  the  importer 
would  not  have  paid  that  duty  if  he  could  have  bought  the  glass  here 
and  have  saved  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  no ;  of  course  he  would  not. 

Mr.  Clause.  And  that  duty  indicates  the  kind  of  a  protection  we 
have  got  to  have  if  we  are  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  is  a  prohibitive  tariff,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  think  this  tariff  would  be  prohibitive. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  if  that  was  not 
really  what  you  wanted. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  if  I  could  have  everything  I  wanted,  probably 
I  would  take  a  prohibitive  tariff.  I  do  not  think  any  man  in  any 
business  woidd  object  to  being  put  in  the  best  possible  position  in 
his  business.  But,  just  the  same,  I  think  foreign  glass  would  con- 
tinue to  come  in  here,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  price  of  glass — the 
cheaper  grades  of  glass  to  the  poor  man,  the  lower  qualities — is  go- 
ing to  be  materiallv  affected.  He  will  be  somewhat  affected — I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  he  will  not  be  somewhat  affected — ^but  we  feel 
that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  furnish  him 
at  a  loss  a  thing  of  that  sort* 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  there  is  glass  coming  in  continuously  at  2^ 
cents  a  foot — that  is,  5  to  10  foot  oracket — and  when  we  reduced  the 
price  that  5  to  10  foot  glass  has  come  in  at  that  figure.  The  larger 
sizes  will  come  in  here  at  the  same  price.  We  do  not  suppose  they 
will  come  in  here  and  flood  us;  otherwise  we  would  not  accept  it. 
But  we  have  come  in  here  with  this  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 
We  understand  that  this  committee  has  undertaken  to  get  up  a  tariff 
that  is  better  than  the  old  one,  and  that  they  will  make  reductions 
where  they  can  be  made,  and  that  is  why  we  are  proposing  this  reduc- 
tion in  glass  over  10  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  in  the  net  result  you  raise  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  would  raise  it  under  5  square  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  spoken  of  the  promise  in  the  Republican 
platform  as  a  persuasive  argument,  at  least,  why  this,  that,  and  the 
other  should  be  done.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  that  platform 
promise  during  the  last  campaign  was  construed  into  a  promise  to 
revise  the  tariff  down? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  did  not  suppose  that  Republican  declaration  would 
appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  a  particle;  but  I  was  trying  to  use  that  on  these 
Republicans. 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  I  will  tell  you,  I  was  using  that  Republican  argu- 
ment because  it  is  logical  that  the  duty  should  be  based  measurably 
as  much  as  possible  upon  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  reasonable  way  and  the  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to 
abandon  the  schedules  that  now  exist  and  adopt  a  flat  schedule. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  question  is  logical,  too.  Have  you  heard  during 
the  campaign  that  this  promise  in  the  Republican  platform  was  con- 
strued in  certain  parts  of  the  coimtry  to  be  a  promise  of  a  revision 
down  instead  of  up  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  but  we  are  reducing  down  on  glass  from  10 
feet  up  to  250  feet 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  reducing  up  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  nobody  has  asked  you  this  question.  Your  plant 
at  Pittsburg  is  more  happily  situated  with  reference  to  being  able  to 
take  advantage  of  water  rates  than  any  other  plate-glass  company  in 
America? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  do  not  use  water  rates  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Clause.  Because  I  suppose  there  has  never  been  any  money  in 
it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Allegheny,  and  what 
is  the  other  one,  the  Youghiogheny  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  there  are  the  Ohio  and  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Monongahela. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  take  those  two  other  rivers,  and  they  would 
not  amount  to  so  much  for  transportation;  but  you  take  the  Ohio 
Eiver,  and  that  gives  you  transportation  to  the  Gulf  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  do  not  ship  a  foot  of  glass  by  water ;  so  far  as  our 
factory  is  concerned  we  do  not.  Whether  our  jobbing  houses  occa- 
sionally use  river  boats  for  small  river  shipments  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say.    Possibly  they  may. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not? 
.    Mr.  Clause.  Because  plate  glass  is  a  fragile  product. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  And  we  load  the  cars  ourselves  right  in  our  factory. 
We  do  not  allow  the  railroads  to  load  them.  The  glass  is  balanced 
very  carefully  on  the  car  in  the  works  where  we  have  every  facility, 
and  the  cases  are  balanced  and  packed  so  that  there  is  no  Jar  at  all ; 
they  are  put  on  the  cars  and  are  blocked  in  there  both  ways  so  that 
they  can  not  shift,  and  they  are  braced  so  that  they  can  not  be  thrown 
off,  because  we  want  these  shipments  to  go  through  without  break, 
and  they  do  go  through  without  break.  Where  you  ship  by  water 
you  have  to  break  shipments  and  transfer,  and  that  is  dangerous, 
always. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  plate-glass  output  would 
have  the  tariff  raised  oy  your  proposition,  ana  what  proportion  would 
have  it  lowered?    I  am  talking  about  money  values  now. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  pretty  difficult  to  answer,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  give  it  accurately,  of  course. 

Mr.  Clause.  No.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  I 
said  this  morning  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  product  naturally 
developed  into  glass  under  10  square  feet.  The  better  grades  of  class 
are  nearly  all  cut  out  of  large  sizes.  It  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
business  that  you  get  a  better  finish — and  the  finish  on  the  surface  is 
the  important  thing  with  regard  to  a  mirror — on  the  larger  sizes  than 
on  the  small  pieces,  invariably.  The  plaster  that  is  in  9ie  joints  has 
this  effect.  This  glass  all  has  to  be  embedded  in  plaster  such  as  they 
were  talking  about  this  morning,  to  be  held  on  the  grinding  table, 
and  that  plaster  drags  out  some  on  the  glass  and  sometimes  interferes 
with  the  character  of  the  polish.  The  smaller  the  size  you  have — ^in 
other  words,  the  more  joints  through  which  the  plaster  can  come  out — 
the  more  your  trouble  is  with  regard  to  finish,  and  the  best  finish  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  large  glass.  So  the  small  sizes  are  almost 
invariably  cut  out  of  large  sizes,  and  you  have  to  cut  it  out  wherever 
the  defects  will  permit  you  to  cut  it  out.  You  cut  out  the  defects 
in  cutting  the  glass.  In  doing  that  you  make  a  lot  of  other  small 
sizes,  invariably,  and  the  tendency  that  way  all  the  time  is  the  reason 
why  you  are  getting  so  much  of  that.  All  of  your  tendency  is  to 
get  so  much  of  it  that  the  competition  to  sell  it  keeps  the  price  down, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  not  to-day  availing  ourselves  of  the  present 
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duty  on  those  small  sizes — some  of  them.  Now,  this  is  to  explain  why 
nobiody  could  foretell  just  how  this  problem  is  going  to  wofk  out  as  to 
how  much  of  an  advance  we  would  get,  or  what  percentage  of  our 
product  it  will  cover,  because  that  is  a  practical  problem  that  will 
vary  from  day  to  day  right  in  the  warehouse  of  a  factory,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  ^ass  that  is  coming  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  preface  this  question  with  one  statement  of 
my  own,  and  that  is  that  I  do  not  care  how  much  money  a  man  makes 
provided  he  makes  it  honestly  and  is  entitled  to  it.  That  is  the  state- 
ment. Now  the  question  is :  You  state  that  your  profits  in  the  glass 
industry  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clause.  No  ;  I  did  not  state  that  the  profits  in  the  plate-glass 
industry  were  4  per  cent.  I  stated  that  the  dividends  paid  during 
the  years  since  1895  had  averaged,  for  the  whole  period,  4J  per  cent, 
or  just  a  fraction  under.  I  did  not  state  that  that  was  made  out  of 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  I  did  state  that  the  greater  part  of 
all  our  profit  had  come  from  auxiliary  sources. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  the  auxiliary  sources  only  brought  it  up  to 
4J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  right,  so  far  as  the  payment  of  dividends  were 
concerned.    Now,  we  haa  a  slight  profit  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  earned  8  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this :  We  have  been 
cross-examining  witnesses  here  and  hearing  them  testify  for  two 
weeks  now  on  every  kind  of  conceivable  manufacturing  industry  in 
America,  and  it  has  been  with  the  extremest  difficulty  in  the  world 
that  we  have  found  more  than  three  industries  that  pav  more  than 
6  or  6  per  cent.  If  that  is  true,  I  want  to  know  how  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States,  so  many  of  them,  amass  large. fortunes? 
That  is  a  fair  question,  too. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Clark.  The  people  who 
come  down  here  are  the  people  that  need  relief,  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  hear  them  tell  it,  they  all  need  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  dare  say.    There  are  lots  of  them  who  do  not  come. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  I  believed  that,  I  would  send  out  a  search  warrant 
for  some  of  them.    That  is  all. 

*  Mr.  Clause.  A  moment  ago  I  was  speaking  about  the  polishing 
operation  on  glass.  That  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  statements  made 
by  a  gentleman  here  this  morning.  You  would  have  inferred  from 
the  statement  he  made  that  glass  was  ins[)ected  before  it  was  pol- 
ished to  know  whether  it  was  worth  polishing  or  not.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  can  not  see  defects  in  glass  at  all  before  it  is  polished. 
The  glass  is  taken  in  what  is  termed  the  "  rough  "  originally,  which 
is  double  the  thickness  of  the  finished  product,  and  it  has  to  be  ground 
on  both  sides,  and  that  obscures  the  glass  so  that  vou  can  not  see 
through  it.  You  know  what  ground  glass  is  like.  I'hat  is  what  the 
glass  looks  like  then,  and  it  is  impossible  to  inspect  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  polished,  then,  it  takes  just  as  much 
labor  to  make  a  defective  sheet  of  glass  of  a  given  sort  as  a  perfect 
one? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes^  exactly ;  we  do  not  know  w^hether  it  is  defective 
or  not  until  we  get  it  polished. 
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Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  know  the  comparative  difference  in  the 
profits  of  your  Belgian  glass  factory  and  your  factories  in  America? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  bou^t  that  Belgian  works  five  years  ago,  and  it 
has  paid  for  itself. 

Mr.  Pou.  Twenty  per  cent  a  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Where  do  you  sell  the  output  of  that  Belgian  factory  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  All  over  Europe,  in  Chma  and  Japan,  and  in  the  Med- 
iterranean ports.  Some  of  it  goes  to  South  America  and  some  of  it 
to  England. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  import  any  of  it  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clause.  Some  of  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  proportion  of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  rather  a  small  proportion,  and  of  course  all  of  it 
is  small  plates. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  ship  any  of  your  manufactured  products  from 
your  factories  inside  the  United  States  abroad?  Do  you  export  any 
of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Not  a  bit  of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  practically  none.  I  think  one  or  two  small 
shipments  may  go  to  Cuba  now  ana  then,  possibly  because  the  steamer 
is  going  and  they  want  it  quick.  I  could  not  say  that  never  a  foot  had 
been  exported,  but  that  is  practically  the  case.  We  are  debarred  from 
any  Cuban  trade. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  your  factory  in  Belgium  a  separate  corporation? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  to  be,  under  the  Belgian  law. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  supposed  so.    "What  is  the  capital  stock  of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  nave  forgotten  how  many  thousand  francs.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  1,500,000  francs. 

Mr.  Poij.  What  is  the  market  value  of  your  stock  in  that  company? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  110  now.  It  was 
considerably  below  par  for  a  portion  of  this  year,  and  was  about  at 
par  until  a  matter  of  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when  it  made  somewhat 
of  an  advance. 

Mr.  Pou.  Are  you  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  On  some  sizes,  yes,  sir ;  but  a  large  decrease  on  a  great 
many  other  sizes. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  do  not  think  you  could  stand  any  cut  under  the 
duties  that  now  protect  you  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  losing  money  on  all  the  small  glass  we  are  sell- 
ing now ;  that  is,  on  practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  asking  an  increase  of  duty  on  the  smaller 
sizes? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  are  the  sizes  most  commonly  used  by  the 
common  people  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  more  used  of  the  smaller  sheets  than  of  the 
larger. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  make  a  great  deal  of  glass  for  these  small  stores 
in  small  towns? 
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Mr.  Clause.  We  are  accepting  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
them. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Ten  feet  square? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  above  10  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  said  10  feet  square. 

Mr.  Clause.  All  the  glass  10  feet  and  over,  under  this  proposition, 
is  largely  reduced,  and  practically  all  the  glass  used  in  store  fronts 
is  over  10  feet  in  area. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  in  the  small  towns. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  one. 

Mr.  Clause.  A  store  front  is  usually  over  25  square  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  store- front  glass  is  usually  over  25  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Ten  feet  is  only  24  by  60  inches;  2  feet  wide  and  6 
feet  long. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh,  you  mean  just  10  square  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Now,  vou  have  spoken  several 
times  this  morning  or  the  difficulty  of  mating  this  glass.  Do  you 
experience  any  more  difficulty  here  than  you  do  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Clause.  In  making  glass  1^ 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.- 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  Because  the  labor  there  is  skilled  in  that  line  of  manu- 
facture. They  have  been  at  it  for  generations.  Here  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  men  we  employ 
are  foreigners  of  a  certain  class. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  employ  day  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  and  we  pay  over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages 
we  pay  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  pay  better  here  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Clause.*  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  get  poorer  labor  here  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  we  get  better  labor  over  there.  I  would  like  to 
complete  the  statement  that  I  was  making.  I  was  saying  that  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  labor  in  our  Pittsburg  district  are  Italians  and 
Slavs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  can  not  speak  English. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  not  bring  over  some  Belgians? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  dare  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  bring  over  Italians  and  Slavs,  and  you  spoke  of 
so  many  that  could  not  speak  English.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you 
might  in  some  way  get  some  Belgians. 

Mr.  Clause.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  nearly  all  the  labor  employed 
in  our  works  could  speak  English ;  they  were  Belgians,  French,  and 
German,  but  yet  they  could  speak  English.  They  had  been  here 
quite  a  time,  and  they  were  men  who  had  grown  up  in  the  industry 
on  the  other  side.  But  latterly  we  have  been  compelled  to  take  Ital- 
ians and  Slavs  principally.  They  have  kept  coming  into  the  works 
until  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  men  now  employed  are  of  those  nation- 
alities, and  very  few  of  them  can  speak  English. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  plate-glass  industry  in 
America  is  languishing? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  languishing.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  collapse,  but  it  has  gotten  along  with  very  meager  returns. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  condition  is  one  to  create  apprehension  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  If  there  should  be  any  reduction  of  the  duty,  it  would 
be  one  to  create  apprehension. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  your  output  does  not  exceed  6 
square  feet  in  area,  of  plate  glass  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Of  the  actual  output  as  it  naturally  comes  from  the 
works  there  would  not  be  over 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  you  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  runs  all  the  way  from  55  per  cent — ^you  mean  under 
5  feet? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  under  5  feet. 

Mr.  Clause.  Oh,  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  from  5  to  10  feetl 

Mr.  Clause.  There  would  l3e  25  to  30  per  cent  more  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  balance  would  be  above  10  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  # 

Mr.  Pou.  How  does  the  selling  price  of  your  glavSs  turned  out  by 
your  Belgian  factory  compare  with  the  selling  price  of  the  product  of 
your  American  factories? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  get  a  much  better  price  for  the  Belgian  product 
than  we  do  for  this. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  indicate  any  per  cent  of  difference  upon  the  out- 
put as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  would  be  quite  a  considerable  difference ;  probably 
20  to  25  per  cent,  I  should  say,  at  the  present  ver>'  low  American 
selling  price.  Prices  there  are  very  profitable.  They  are  good 
prices.  We  are  getting  a  high  price  in  Belgium.  And  here  there  is 
another  thing  we  have  to  bear  in  mind — this  should  have  been 
brought  out  this  morning.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  competition 
with  the  Belgian  works  that  Mr.  Cockran  was  trying' to  get  at,  and 
that  is  that  our  competition  with  foreign  glass  is  largely  in  the  small 
sizes,  which  they,  like  ourselves,  frequently  sell  at  less  than  their  cost. 
This  question  of  selling  the  small  glass  at  a  loss  is  as  old  as  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  easy  enough  to  break  big  glass  up  and  make  small  sizes 
of  it,  but  if  you  have  small  glass  on  hand  you  can  not  get  it  any 
bigger,  and  it  must  be  sold  in  that  condition,  and  they  frequently  sell 
small  glass  irrespective  of  the  cost  price,  and  that  is  the  glass  we  are 
competing  with  Jargelv  here. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  the  diiference  in  favor  of  the  cost  of  production  in 
your  l^elgian  factory  the  difference  you  have  to  pay  in  the  price  of 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  the  important  thing.  Here  is  another  thing 
which  is  very  important.  The  works  there  cost  only  half  of  what 
they  cost  here  to  put  up,  originally;  so  that  we  have  to  get  consid- 
erable more  returns  in  order  to  make  the  same  kind  of  a  profit,  and 
the  cost  of  replacement  enters  verv  largely  into  it.  A  plate-glass 
factory  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
installation  of  different  apparatus.  The  tendency  in  the  manufac- 
ture, in  this  as  well  as  in  any  other  line  of  manufacture,  naturally 
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drifts  in  a  certain  channel  which  seems  to  favor  a  reduction  in  the 
cost.  Those  changes  which  have  come  about  have  been  of  a  character 
that  could  not  be  introduced  without  a  much  larger  expenditure  than 
is  incident  to  many  lines  of  business.  To  be  more  definite,  you  take  a 
factory  where  thw  employ  small  machines  that  stand  on  the  floor, 
perhaps  without  foundation,  or  even  where  they  have  foundations; 
something  is  gotten  up  that  is  new  and  perhaps  better,  and  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  take  out  the  old  machine  and  put  in  the  new  one.  It 
involves  no  chance  in  the  general  structure  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  very 
easily  brought  aoout,  ana  at  a  minimum  loss  for  that  which  is  dis- 
placed. The  tendency  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  for  the  last 
nfteen  years  particularly  has  been  of  such  a  character  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  out  at  all  without  the  actual  demolishing  of  what  you 
had.  The  type  and  the  structure  of  the  buildings  has  changed,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  buildings  have  changed  and  the  character  of 
foundations  has  changed — they  are  going  very  much  deeper — and  it 
is  just  about  the  same  as  rebuilding  a  plant;  so  that  the  question  of 
replacement  in  plate-glass  manufacture  is  a  very  large  item;  That, 
or  course,  again  is  double  here  what  it  is  abroad,  and  all  those  things 
go  to  make  up  a  very  different  situation. 

Mr.  Pou.  From  the  standpoint  of  profits,  it  would  have  paid  your 
companv  to  have  invested  all  its  money  in  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  very  decidedly. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  are  making  20 per  cent  there  and  8  per  cent  here? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  not  making  8  per  cent  on  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  here. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  would  you  say  that  your  profits  have  been  on  the 
plate-glass  industry  here  that  corresponds  to  what  you  are  doing  in 
Belgium?  . 

Mr.  Clause.  They  have  been  very  little.  They  have  been  very 
meager  indeed. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  not  name  some  figure? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  "should  be  ashamed  to. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Oh! 

Mr.  Pou.  We  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  We  will  spare  your  blushes. 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  so  small  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  One  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  should  say  1  per  cent  would  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way ;  probably  nearer  than  any  other  guess  vou  could  make. 

Mr.  Grigos.*^  Then,  do  you  not  think  that  tlie  making  of  plate  glass 
in  the  United  States,  competing  with  Europe,  would  be  like  raising 
bananas  under  glass  in  Boston  and  competing  with  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  never  tried  raising  bananas. 

Mr.  CocKR.\N.  You  think  you  would  prefer  to  raise  taxes? 

Mr.  Clause.  If  it  was  easier,  I  woula. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  You  find  it  easier.  You  have  succeeded  in  it  sev- 
eral times. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  for  these  supplementary  supports  your  industry  has 
had,  you  would  practically  have  made  nothing? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  right:  we  would  have  made  very  little  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  auxiliary  source^^  of  revenue  we  haci. 

Mr.  Randeix.  I  understood'  you  to  say  that  the  auxiliaries  are  what 
cut  down  your  profit. 
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Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  do  not  see  what  we  can  do  except  to  put  the  tariff  up  to 
about  twice  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  what  we  think. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  keep  on  dividing  it  up  and  make  people  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  According  to  the  nistory  of  the  industry,  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  industry  now  compared  to  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry in  past  years?  Are  not  the  prices  much  lower  than  they  were 
before  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  have  decreased  very  greatly.  They  are  about 
10  or  15  per  cent  of  what  they  were. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  about  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  tendency  has  been  downward  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  vice  of  Mr.  Dalzell's  question  is  in  the  fact  that 
he  attributes  the  lowering  of  the  prices  to  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clause.  Really  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  his  mind,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  the  net  result.  If  his  question  embraces 
the  philosophy  of  the  situation,  then  nothing  goes  down  unless  you 
have  a  high  tariff. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  was  simply  stating  the  fact  to  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  undertake  to  give  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  his  question  did.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  machinery  has  played  a  large 
part  in  production,  steadily,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  very  expensive  machinery,  at  that.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  type  of  machinery. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  it  has  operated  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir;  in  Belgium  quite  as  much  as  here,  however. 

Mr.  Gaines.  AVhere  do  you  sell  the  product  of  your  Belgian  fac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Clause.  All  over  the  world.  A  little  of  it  comes  here,  but 
otherwise  it  goes  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  large  is  your  Belgian  factory  as  compared  with 
your  American? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  average  American  factory. 
There  are  some  factories  that  are  larger,  but  it  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  average  factoir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  addition  to  the  translation  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Cockran  from  the  Belgian  report  of  1907  on  manufactures  1 
have  had  translated  for  me  this  additional  matter,  which  I  wish  to  go 
in  the  record,  from  the  report  on  the  manufacture  of  glass  published 
in  1907  by  the  Belgian  department  of  the  interior  and  labor,  page  207 : 

The  plate-^lass  Industry  has  passed  dnrins  the  recent  years  through  various 
times  of  crisis  and  prosperity.  In  1900  a  selling  syndicate  existed,  comprising 
the  Belgian,  French,  German,  and  Italian  factories.  This  syndicate  lasted  only 
ten  months.  From  1001  to  1904  the  constant  increase  of  production  and  compe- 
tition caused  a  decline  in  prices,  reaching  3  francs  on  the  average  value  of  a 
square  meter.  This  resulted  in  a  more  and  more  critical  situation  to  which  the 
new  international  convention  of  August,  1904,  and  which  was  still  in  existence 
in  1907,  put  an  end.  [This  syndicate  has  been  signed  to  last  until  1914.]  As  a 
consequence  of  this  understanding,  and  thanks  to  slight  monthly  idle  days,  the 
production  maintains  itself  in  normal  condition.  At  present  the  plate-glass  in- 
dustry is  in  a  very  prosperous  situation.     •     *     * 
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The  present  production  of  the  8  Belgian  plate-glass  factories  exceeds  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  world's  production.  As  to  the  24  Belgian,  German, 
French,  and  Italian  factories  which  are  parties  to  the  syndicate,  they  manu- 
facture more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  production. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  plate  glass  produced  is  exported.  Two-thirds 
of  this  production  is  intended  for  the  United  States,  England,  and  its 
colonies.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Business  with  France  and  Germany  Is  very  small  because  of  the  high  duties — 
6  francs  in  France  and  7.50  francs  in  Germany  per  square  meter,  which  repre* 
sents,  respectively,  50  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  of  its  value. 

Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  observation  of  the  trade,  that  the 
syndicate  that  regulates  the  selling  price  composed  of  the  plate-glass 
producers  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  produces  50  per 
cent  of  the  plate  glass  produced  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  factories  of  what  countries? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  they  produce  90  per  cent  of  plate  glass  used  in 
the  world? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No  ;  more  than  half  of  the  world's  production. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  suppose  the  factories  in  those  countries  do  produce 
half  of  the  world's  production. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  says  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  is  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  more  than  half  of  the  world's  production  of  this 
article  is  controlled  by  a  foreign  syndicate  which  regulates  prices? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  whether  it  is  half  or  more  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  that  translation  from? 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  a  translation  from  this  same  book  from  which 
Mr.  Cockran  had  a  translation  made,  continuing  the  translation  that 
Mr.  Cockran  had  made. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  the  next  paragraph,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes;  the  next  paragraph. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  dp  you  not  read  it? 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  read  that  portion  which  I  had  translated,  follow- 
ing the  part  which  Mr.  Cockran  had  translated. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Clause.  If  there  is  nothing  more,  there  is  one  word  I  wish  to 
savin  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  have  tried  to  give  you  facts  here,  and  if  there  are 
any  things  that  are  inconsistent  m  your  own  minds,  or  if  any  state- 
ments are  made  here  by  others  which  by  reason  of  lack  of  explanation 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  these  facts,  I  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  help  you  to  straighten  up  any  apparent  contra- 
dictions that  may  come  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Clause,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion, if  you  will  get  the  notes  of  this  evidence  given  here  to-day, 
of  the  questions  and  answers,  and  sit  down  and  carefully  elaborate 
them  and  set  the  facts  and  figures  straight  which  have  been  given 
in  a  general  way,  it  would  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  you  gentlemen  have  the  facte  pretty  well,  now. 
The  thing  I  was  afraid  of  was  that  there  might  be  some  things  which 
looked  inconsistent  to  you.  If  so,  it  is  because  they  have  not  been 
explained. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  newspapers  claim  that  this  committee 
bulldozes  everybody  that  comes  in  here.    I  think  you  can  bear  testi- 
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mony  to  the  fact  that  you  have  been  treated  as  courteously  as  ever 
you  have  been  in  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  or  anywhere 
else. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  gentlemen ;  I  wish  to  compliment  you  and  thank 
you  for  the  very  courteous  treatment  I  have  received. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  make  allowances  for  the  newspapers. 
News  is  scarce. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  I  refer  to  editorial  statements. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ETHAN  ALLEN  HITCHCOCE,  OF  ST.  LOUIS, 
HO.,  EEPEESENTING  THE  PITTSBUEO  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you 
only  a  few  moments  to  make  a  short  statement  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plate-glass  industry  in  this  country,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  consumer.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  labor, 
and  stockholders,  and  so  forth.  Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
consumer. 

Close  personal  identification  with  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass, 
in  all  its  various  stages,  since  its  introduction  into  this  country, 
thirty  years  ago,  enables  me,  I  think,  to  speak  advisedly  regarding 
this  industry,  as  the  result  of  my  observation  and  experience  during 
that  period. 

Let  me  first  assure  vou,  however,  that  the  promised  revision  of  the 
tariff,  so  far  as  it  affects  this  industry,  meets  the  entire  approval 
and  will  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company,  on  the  lines  we  have  indicated. 

Let  me  further  state,  in  contradiction  of  the  rumor  which  has 
gained  circulation  from  time  to  time,  that  there  is  no  combination  or 
trust ''  in  restraint  of  trade,"  so  far  as  I  know^  among  the  American 
producers  of  plate  glass,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  requirements  of 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law  are  being  complied  with  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  combination  ex- 
ists abroad  by  which  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  such  a 
range  of  fixed  prices  for  other  markets  as  will  enable  them  to  dump 
their  small  sizes  upon  the  American  market  at  figures  far  below  our 
cost  and  still  make  a  large  average  profit  on  the  sales  made  here  and 
abroad  by  them,  their  balance  sheets  published  in  1907  showing 
profits  as  high  as  49  per  cent, 

When  the  plate-glass  industry  was  started  in  this  country  con- 
sumers were  dependent  entirely  upon  the  imported  article,  for  which 
they  had  to  pay  the  extraordinary  price  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
square  foot,  thus  restricting  its  use  almost  exclusively  to  such  public 
and  private  buildings  as  could  afford  such  luxuries. 

Later  on,  the  development  of  this  industry  resulted  in  the  building 
of  two  or  three  or  more  new  factories,  upon  the  discovery  and  use  oi 
natural  gas  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  thus  placing  those  fac- 
tories that  were  dejiendent  upon  coal  for  fuel,  as  against  natural  gas, 
at  a  decided  disadvantage,  which  in  turn  resulted  in  a  fierce  compe- 
tition, precluding  the  possibility  of  any  profit,  the  prospect  for  which 
at  this  point  depended  more  upon  a  reduction  in  cost  than  an  attempt 
to  maintain  market  prices,  which  were,  of  course,  lower. 
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I  need  not  go  into  the  various  experiences,  trials,  and  disappoint- 
ments which  characterized  this  period  of  the  industry,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  absence  of  skilled  labor,  the  crude  appli- 
ances unavoidably  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  electricity  and 
the  latest  modern  methods,  necessitated  such  increase  and  applica- 
tion of  new  capital  as  to  make  the  relative  relation  of  investment  to 
profit  such  as  would  be  considered  entirely  disproportionate  and  iin- 
satisfactory  in  any  other  line  of  manufacture. 

Meanwhile,  struggling  under  such  complications  and  material  dis- 
advantages, the  plate  glass  companies  came  to  Congress  and  asked 
for  such  tariflp  relief  as  would  at  least  place  their  industry  upon  a 
safe  and  reasonably  profitable  basis. 

Without  wearying  you  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  efforts  made 
in  this  direction,  I  merely  state  that,  as  the  result  of  tariff  legislation 
and  wide-awake,  up-to-date  improvement  and  management  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  polished  plate  glass  is  now  being  offered 
and  sold  to  the  consumers  of  this  country  at  from  10  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  price  formerly  exacted  by  the  importer. 

This  industry  has  given  employment  to  thousands  of  workmen 
in  the  7  factories  owned  by  our  company  and  the  11  plants  owned 
by  our  competitors  and  to  the  labor  which  produces  the  mate- 
rial, raw  and  manufactured,  from  which  plate  glass  is  made,  such 
as  coal,  sand,  soda  ash,  limestone,  etc.,  so  that  the  entire  cost  of  mak- 
ing and  paying  for  piate  glass  has  remained  here  instead  of  being 
sent  abroad,  as  heretofore,  to  the  extent  .of  millions  of  dollars. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  pro- 
tection against  ^his  particular  industry  has  not  been  misplaced,  as 
plate  glass,  which  was  once  a  luxury,  has  now  become  a  necessity, 
because  it  can  now  be,  and  is,  furnished  to  the  consumer  at  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  former  cost,  thus  enhancing  the  rentable  and. saleable 
value  of  his  property  and  greatly  beautifying  the  architectural  ap- 
pearance of  the  modest  home,  as  well  as  the  towering  office  building* 

So  much  for  the  consumer,  but  how  about  the  stocfliolder? 

I  again  assert  that  the  capital  necessary  to  repair,  remodel,  and 
replace  existing  plants,  together  with  the  increasing  cost  of  up-to- 
date  methods,  material,  and  machinery,  is  out  of  all  proportion  when 
compared  with  similar  expenditures  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
lowered  prices  and  net  results  of  this  industry  at  home,  as  is  proven 
by  the  dividends  earned  and  paid  during  the  past  thirty  years'  strug- 
gle which  it  has  had  to  contend  with,  and  which  has  not  returned 
an  average  of  3  per  cent  on  the  investment  for  that  period.  The 
average  dividend  paid  on  the  stock  of  our  company  since  its  organiza- 
tion has  been  4^  per  cent  upon  the  capital  stocfe,  which  represents 
actual  cash  invested. 

And  now  you  ask,  "  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?"  to  which  I  reply, 
"  Simply  one  fix^d,  flat  rate  on  all  sizes  of  polished  plate  glass,  as 
the  b^t  and  only  means  of  providing  reasonable  protection  for  the 
industry." 

It  costs  just  as  much  per  square  foot  to  make  a  small  sheet  of 
plate  glass  as  a  large  one,  but  when  it  comes  to  sellii^  small  sizes, 
the  price  realized  is  below  all  reason  and  absorbs  the  profit  on  the 
larger  sizes. 
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There  is  no  wav  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  small  glass  through 
unavoidable  breakage  and  shrinkage  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
in  the  process  and  progress  of  the  large  sizes  through  the  factory. 

Setting  aside  all  sentiment,  the  question  of  fair  play,  national 
pride  in  the  establishment  of  this  industry,  and  the  consideration  of 
political  expediency;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  treating  our  position 
on  a  plain,  straightforward  business  basis,  we  respectfully  claim  that 
the  American  market  belongs  to  the  American  manufacturer,  as 
long  as  he  deals  promptly,  fairly,  and  justly  with  the  American  con- 
sumer, who,  by  the  permanent  establishment  in  this  country  of  the 
plate-glass  industry,  nas  been  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
its  beautiful  and  useful  product  at  about  one-eighth  of  the  price  he 
had  formerly  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  company  a  part  of  the  Pittsburg  company? 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  number  j'^ou  name  as  being  in  it  are  all 
branches  of  the  same  company  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  are  all  owned  by  the  same  company. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  representatives  here  of  some  eleven  com- 
panies.   Is  there  anyone  who  desires  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  one  of  the  representatives  of  those  companies,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  L.  KANN,  BEPBESENTXNG  THE  PENN 
AMEBICAN  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  KIann.  I  represent  the  Penn  American  Plate  .Glass  Company. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Vance,  of  St.  Louis,  representing  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass 
Company;  Mr.  H.  J.  Trautman,  representing  the  Standard  Plate 
Glass  Company,  and  myself  constitute  a  committee  representing 
these  eleven  companies,  and  that  committee  presents  this  brief  whi<£ 
is  before  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  the  Treasury  figures  showing  the  growth 
of  the  native  industry,  IVIr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  can  get  that,  can  we  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  other  day  you  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  had  called  on  the  statisticians  for  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
production  in  each  of  these  industries,  and  that  it  would  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  of  the  pjr eduction  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  that  been  printed  as  yet? 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  being  done,  and  the  proof  corrected  by 
the  Census  Office.  I  ao  not  know  how  far  it  has  progressed.  The 
printer  must  have  had  it  in  hand  for  two  or  three  days. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  The  Census  Bureau  has  it  in  hand  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Kann,  before  you  begin,  does  this  list  of  com- 
panies that  you  have  here  on  the  outside  of  your  brief  embrace  all 
the  plate-glass  companies  in  the  United  States  that  are  not  in  this 
Pittsburg  Glass  Company  ? 

Mr.  K!ann.  That  is  correct,  sir ;  and  I  only  represent  them  as  one 
of  a  committee  of  three  that  was  asked  to  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Kann. 
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Mr.  Kann.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
asking  your  consideration  of  the  necessities  for  tariflF  revision  as  ap- 
plying to  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  in  order  to  take  up  as  little 
of  your  time  as  possible,  we  appear  beiore  vou  representing  eleven 
manufacturers,  viz,  Penn  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Alex- 
andria, Ind.;  Standard  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Butler,  Pa.;  St. 
Louis  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Allegheny  Plate 
Glass  Company,  of  Glassmere,  Pa.;  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company, 
of  Hite,  Pa. :  Kittanning  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Kittanning,  Pa. ; 
Columbia  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Blairsville,  Pa.;  the  Edward 
Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Rossf ord,  Ohio ;  Saginaw  Plate  Glass 
Company,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Federal  Plate  Glass  Company,  of 
Ottawa,  111. ;  and  the  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Kane,  Pa. ; 
and  referring  specifically  to  paragraph  No.  104  of  the  Dingley  tariflF 
bill,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  reports 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  during  the  year  1898  there  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  a  total  of  696,835  square  feet  of  plate  glass, 
of  which  278,728  feet  came  in  under  the  Wilson  bill  and  418,107  feet 
under  the  Dingley  bill.  These  figures  have  grown  iA  nine  years,  in- 
cluding the  year  1907,  to  the  enormous  proportions  of  40,196,015  feet, 
or  an  average  per  vear  of  4,466,224  feet.  Of  this  amount  35,567,208 
feet  was  under  and  including  ^lass  containing  24/60  inches,  a  yearly 
average  of  3,951,884  feet,  paying  a  duty  of,  respectively,  8  cents,  10 
cents,  and  22^  cents  per  square  foot;  and  4,628,605  feet  over  24/60 
inches,  or  a  yearly  average  of  514,289  feet,  paying  a  duty  of  35  cents 
per  foot. 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  these  figures  that  for  some 
good  reason  the  American  manufacturer  of  plate  glass  did  not  supply 
this  large  amount  of  glass  for  which  there  was  a  home  demand  in 
excess  of  what  he  did  supply.  The  reason  was  he  could  not  without 
entailing  a  very  considerably  greater  loss  than  he  did,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  American  manufacturer  during  these  nine  years  did  sell  a 
very  large  part  of  his  production,  amounting  to  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  in  competition  with  the  foreign-made  glass,  upon 
which  he  did  not  realize  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  enjoys  decided  advantages  over  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  cost  of  labor,  he  paying  on  an  average 
one-third  what  is  paid  on  the  average  to  the  American  employee;  the 
foreign  labor  is  more  skilled,  having  been  attached  to  the  industry 
for  many  years  and  seldom  making  a  change,  positions  of ttimes  going 
from  father  to  son. 

The  factories  abroad  are  all  located  practically  in  one  district, 
whilst  in  the  United  States  they  are  scattered  over  six  States.  And 
in  the  competition  for  trade  amongst  the  American  manufacturers 
they  are  compelled  to  allow  freight  equalization  to  distributing  cen- 
ters, which  amounts  to  from  5  to  7^  per  cent  of  the  selling  price, 
adding  so  much  to  the  cost.  This  the  foreign  manufacturer  escapes. 
In  addition  to  this  the  railroad  companies  abroad  make  special  rates 
on  their  product  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  ocean  carriers  make  rates 
from  their  seaboard  to  the  inland  consuming  and  distributing  cities 
of  the  United  States  as  low  as  the  American  manufacturers  can  ob- 
tain from  their  factories  to  these  same  points.  As  an  illustration,  the 
freight  rate  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  was  35  cents  per  100  pounds, 
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whilst  the  rate  from  the  Pittsburg  district  to  Chicago  was  39  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

During  these  nine  years  the  demand  for  glass  has  increased  con- 
siderably. It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  making  the  same  has 
been  materially  increased  in  wages  and  materials  entering  into  cost 
of  production. 

Keferring  to  the  imports  in  the  24  by  60  inch  brackets  paying  a 
duty  of  22^  cents  per  foot,  you  will  note  they  have  grown  until  thev 
now  are  greater  than  the  imports  in  all  of  tlie  brackets,  including  all 
over  24  by  CO  inches,  were  in  the  year  1899. 

It  is,  therefore,  self-evident  tliat  the  present  duty,  as  imposed,  is 
not  constructed  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer.  When  he  is 
compelled  to  sell  the  larffe  proportion  of  over  60  per  cent  of  his 
product  at  less  than  actual  cost,  a  parallel  condition,  we  question  if 
it  exists  in  any  other  manufactured  products  enjoying  the  supposed 
benefits  of  a  protective  tariff. 

It  must  be  understood  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  that  it 
costs  as  much  and  more,  relatively,  to  produce  a  small  sheet  than  it 
does  a  large  one  from  the  fact  that  small  glass  is  largely  the  result 
of  accident  and  breakage  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  and  ofttimes 
the  result  of  poor  operations,  necessitating  cutting  the  large  plate  for 
defects,  and,  as  all  sizes  must  go  through  the  same  mechanical  opera- 
tions requiring  materials,  labor,  fuel,  power,  and  supervision,  the 
smaller  the  piece  the  more  expensive  in  handling  and  care  in  prepara- 
tion for  packing,  etc.  This  basis  is  the  same  abroad  as  it  is  here, 
therefore  a  more  equitable  tariff  to  be  more  uniformly  protective 
would  be  a  flat  rate  on  all  sizes,  irrespective  of  dimensions. 

The  reports  show  that  during  the  enforcement  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
the  glass  at  8  and  10  cents  duty  has  increased  very  largely,  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  imports  in  the  24  by  60  inch  brackets  paving  a  duty  of 
22^  cents  per  foot  has  likewise  grown  very  considerably;  hence  our 
product  is  not  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  forei^-made  glass  at 
that  rate,  and  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  imposing  a  flat  rate, 
should  not  be  less  than  25  cents  per  foot.  We  are  willing  to  concede 
a  reduction  in  the  35-cent  rate  if  the  flat-rate  principle  is  adopted- 
This  would  result  in  the  American  manufacturer  receiving  a  fair 
average  price  for  all  of  his  product,  which  he  certainly  is  entitled 
to  instead  of  the  condition  existing  at  present,  whereby  he  is  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  more  than  60  per  cent  of  his  output  on  which  he 
has  never  realized  a  profit.  Should  the  new  tariff,  as  suggested,  re- 
sult in  a  decreased  amount  of  imports,  this  still  would  produce  a 
very  considerable  revenue  to  the  Government. 

If  the  changes  which  we  suggest  are  adopted,  a  corresponding  one 
should  be  made  in  paragraph  No.  102,  covering  cast,  polished  silvered, 
cylinder,  and  crown  glass  plates.  And  a  portion  of  paragraph  No. 
1*12,  covering  mirrors  not  exceeding  144  square  inches,  this  in  order 
to  prevent  importers  from  evading  the  proposed  tariff  by  bringing 
in  large  quantities  of  glass  under  these  paragraphs. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  prod- 
ucts in  his  home  market,  it  being  impossible  for  him  to  export  and 
meet  the  prices  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  with  his  smaller  cost  of 
production,  and  the  benefit  of  trade  agreements,  sanctioned  by  his 
Government,  which  enable  him  to  keep  up  prices  on  his  product  for 
his  home  market  and  other  countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  so 
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that  he  can  dispose  of  his  surplus  in  the  United  States  and  other 
competing  markets  at  low  prices,  enabling  him  to  run  his  plant  at  a 
profit. 

It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  whilst  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  was  operating  at  a  loss  or  no  profit,  the  forei^ 
manufacturers  have  made  more  money  than  at  any  prior  period  of  their 
existence  as  an  industry,  paying  their  dividends,  faying  by  large  sur- 
plus, improving  and  modernizmg  their  works  from  profits  earned, 
while  the  American  manufacturer  ran  his  plant  at  a  loss  and,  when 
finding  it  necessary  to  make  improvements,  was  and  is  yet  compelled 
to  do  so  with  new  money  furnished  bj'  the  stockholders,  who  in  many 
cases  have  never  received  their  first  dividend.  Out  of  the  eleven 
companies,  seven  have  never  paid  any  dividends,  one  has  paid  three  1- 
per  cent  dividends,  and  the  remaining  three  have  paid  moderate  divi- 
dends at  intervals. 

The  investment  of  plants  in  this  countrv  is  very  much  greater  per 
square  foot  production  than  it  is  abroad.  The  maintenance  more 
expensive,  and,  altogether,  we  feel  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  no 
other  staple  American  product  has  had  so  long  a  struggle  to  arrive  at 
a  profit  basis  in  reasonable  keeping  with  the  capital  invested  and  the 
necessities  of  their  business.  If  we  can  secure  for  the  American 
manufacturer  at  least  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  business  heretofore 
and  up  to  the  present  time  going  abroad,  we  hope  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages to  which  we  are  entitlea. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  You  stated  the  rate  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  an^ 
from  Antwerp  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  or  three  other  witnesses  who  have  given  com- 
parative rates  have  stated  those  same  figures.  AVhat  is  the  present 
rate  from  Alexandria,  Ind.,  where  vour  works  are,  to,  say,  Madison, 
Wis.? 

Mr.  Kann.  Really,  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Can  jou  take  any  other  place  within  a  radius  of 
200  miles  of  Alexandria,  Ind.,  and  give  us  tne  rate? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  rate  from  Alexandria  to  Chicago  is  about 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  mean  outside  of  the  places  you  have  given  me  there 
already? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  was  talking  about  Alexandria.  The  rate  mentioned 
here  is  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  I  understand ;  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  and 
from  Antwerp  to  Chicago.  I  want  to  get  a  rate  from  Alexandria,^ 
Ind.,  to  some  other  point. 

Mr.  Kann.  What  other  point? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  suggested  Madison.  Wis.  I  just  happened  to  think 
of  that  place,  I  do  not  know  why.    Take  Cairo,  HI. 

Mr.  Needhabi.  Or  take  it  to  Pacific  coast  points. 

Mr.  KIann.  The  rate  from  Alexandria  to  Pacific  coast  points  is 
50  cents  a  hundred ;  but  they  make  those  rates  from  all  points  east 
of  the  Mississippi  the  same  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  there  was  the  same 
comparison  between  your  points  of  shipment  that  there  was  between 
Antwerp  and  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  I  can  relieve  your  mind  about  that;  the  tariffs 
'we  will  sumbit  to  you  will  give  you  the  tariff  from  the  factory 
districts  to  those  other  points.  Wlien  you  speak  of  Cairo,  that  is 
scarcely  a  fair  illustration,  because  there  is  no  jobber  located  there 
and  no  tariff  is  established.  The  distributing  points  at  which  they 
would  try  to  arrive  from  abroad  would  be  such  points  as  Detroit, 
Grand  Bapids,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  or  places  where  there  is  a 
large  consumption  of  glass,  or  distribution. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  To  all  those  points  we  will  give  you  the  rates  from 
the  Pittsburg  district,  where  there  are  11  factories,  and  we  wiU  ^ve 
you  the  same  rates  from  Alexandria,  which  is  an  equalizing  point, 
and  one  from  the  Michigan  factory,  and  that  will  give  you  an  idea 
how  those  rates  compare  with  the  foreign  rates. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  State  it  in  general  terms  if  you  can  not  answer  it 
specifically.  Take  the  rate  from  your  factory  at  Alexandria,  Ind., 
to  Madison,  Wis.,  which  was  the  first  illustration  I  gave.  Should 
you  say  that  your  rate  from  Alexandria,  Ind.,  to  Madison,  Wis.,  was 
greater  than  the  rate  from  Antwerp  to  Madison  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Without  making  a  positive  answer  on  something  that 
I  am  not  posted  on,  I  would  say,  on  the  general  proposition,  I  think 
it  would  be  greater. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  You  are  at  a  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  spoke  of  selling  to  jobbers.  Is  that  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  selling  by  the  first-class  factories  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  11  companies  which  are  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member  do  the  bulk  of  their  business  selling 
to  the  jobbers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  when  an  architect  gets  bids  or  a  builder  gets 
bids  on  a  small  scale  he  gets  them  not  from  the  factory,  but  from  the 
jobber  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  As  a  rule ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  the  shipment  of  glass  from  the  factory  to  the 
jobber  where  does  the  shipper's  risk  for  breakage  terminate  and 
where  does  the  consignee's  risk  for  breakage  begin  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  custom  is  to  ship  glass  at  the  consignee's  risk. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  At  the  risk  of  the  consignee? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  Question  of  whether  you  are  released. 
There  is  a  form  on  the  general  bill  of  lading  which  makes  it  obliga- 
tory for  the  shipper  to  either  release,  which  means  that  the  rate  is 
that  much  less,  or  take  the  risk  himself,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  some- 
times is  an  insured  risk.  So  it  is  a  question  of  agreement  more  than 
anything  else. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  practical  thing  that  shippers  try  to 
bring  about? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  the  risk  is  on  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  the  risk  is  on  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  you  try  to  put  it  on  the  consignee  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  No  ;  we  do  not  try  to. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  was  trying  to  state  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Kann.  If  we  make  a  delivery,  of  course  the  risk  would  go  with 
the  shipper,  but  we  have  tried  to  be  a  little  more  specific  because  we 
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compete  from  different  centers.  We  have  tried  to  sell  our  goods  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  points  from  the  factory,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  factory 
like  ours  located  in  the  Middle  West  is  compelled  to  compete  with  a 
factory  located  in  the  Pittsburg  district  lor  shipments  and  trade 
located  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  in  New  York,  or  in  Boston  we  have 
found  that  the  only  way  we  could  arrive  at  quotable  prices  without 
knowing  what  the  rate  was  would  be  by  havmg  centers,  and  people 
shipping  into  the  plate-glass  company^  district  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
would  make  their  rate  equalize  at  our  point  at  Alexandria. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  succeed  in  selling  f .  o.  b  the  factory,  that  is 
at  the  consignee's  risk? 
Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  does  the  shipper's  risk  in  Belgium  terminate, 
in  selling  goods  from  Belgium  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  custom  years  ago  was  that  they  got  their  money 
before  they  shipped  the  goods;  and  they  took  no  risk,  no  shipping 
risk,  and  no  credit  risk  or  no  risk  of  any  kind;  but  to-day  they  will 
put  that  glass  into  a  warehouse  in  Cincinnati  or  Chicago,  put  it  there 
at  their  own  risk,  and  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  now  outside  of  the  freight  and  the  duty  there  is 
the  shipper's  risk  on  breakage.    Is  not  the  risk  on  breakage  from 
Belgium  to  that  warehouse  a  great  deal  greater  than  the  risk  the 
American  manufacturer  undergoes? 
Mr.  KIann.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  selling  ^oods  f.  o.  b.  the  factory? 
Mr.  Kann.  No  ;  and  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  I  thought  when  1  asked  that  question  it  would  an- 
swer itself. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  afraid  if  I  were  to  take  that  as  a  categorical  ques- 
tion it  would  not  be  explanatory.  The  gl^ss  which  comes  from 
abroad  in  large  quantities  is  small  glass,  and  that  is  packed  in  cases 
low  down,  perhaps  lower  down  than  that  desk  [indicating],  on  the 
average.  That  glass  can  be  handled  pretty  safely,  while  the  glass 
that  is  shipped  from  the  local  points  through  the  country  is  shii)ped 
in  all  sizea  cases,  from  that  size  up,  and  it  is  unloaded  at  all  points, 
at  many  of  which  they  have  not  unloading  facilities  and  things  of 
that  kind.  Of  course  where  it  is  a  shipment  of  a  carload,  they  pack 
it  at  the  factory,  and  of  course  the  railroad  company  takes  very  little 
risk  and  the  consignee  takes  very  little  risk;  but  the  foreign  glass 
that  comes  over  here  is  at  their  risk,  and  their  risk  is  less.  If  there 
is  any  risk  it  is  minimized,  because  it  goes  right  into  the  warehouse 
on  the  dock. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clause  that  the  in- 
crease which  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  were  asking  for  would 
not,  if  his  wishes  prevail,  be  carried  forward  entirely  to  the  laborers 
in  the  factories.    Do  you  also  agree  with  that  view  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  He  said  that  if  we  increased  the  duty,  the  whole  of 
the  increase  in  the  price  which  the  American  producers  could  charge 
would  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  laborers  in  the  factories:  that 
the  stockholders  themselves  wanted  some  of  it,  and,  if  I  caugnt  the 
last  words  of  his  sentence,  he  said  that  they  were  crying  for  it. 
Mr.  Kann.  That  they  needed  it  very  badly ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  We  have  been  listening  to  testimony  for  nearly  three 
weeks  of  people  who  have  come  here  voluntarily.  Nobody  has  been 
sent  for.  All  those  who  have  come  here  have  come  voluntarily,  and 
I  think  that  the  testimony  taken  uniformly  shows  that  no  increase  of 
duties  would  inure  to  the  laboring  men,  and  no  decrease  of  duty 
would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  ultimate  consumer;  so  that  it  ap- 
pears that  whatever  we  do  to  the  tariff,  whether  we  raise  it  or  we 
lower  it,  there  is  just  one  class  of  people  for  whose  benefit  we  are 
asked  to  do  it,  and  you  belong  to  that  class. 

}lr.  Kann.  That  is,  the  poor  manufacturers.  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  is  C[uite  a  logical  deduction.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  in  our  industry  has  discounted  that  condition  for  quite 
some  time.  He  has  participated  to  quite  a  large  extent  in  the  in- 
crease paid  to  the  American  laborer.  We  do  not  begrudge  him  that, 
of  course,  but  we  are  getting  tired  of  carrying  the  whole  burden  of 
that  ourselves.  The  consumer  has  gotten  a  very  fair  share  of  the 
burden  we  have  carried,  because  he  has  been  gradually  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  prices  on  products  for  himself.  As  Sir.  ifitch- 
cock  says,  when  he  first  went  into  the  business  the  public  were  paying 
for  glass  $2.50  to  $3  a  foot.  It  has  come  down  until  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  who  wants  to  buy  it  to-day.  There  must  be  some- 
thing that  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  condition,  if  we 
are  paying  the  average  fair  wage  to  our  employees,  and  I  think  we 
are  doing  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  When  we  go  into  the  view  on  the  subject  you  have 
now,  we  are  going  a  little  far  afield  from  the  subject.  I  not  only  con- 
cede, but  I  maintain,  that  the  consumer  in  this  country  is  benefited 
by  the  protective  system,  and  it  seems  beyond  peradventure  that  the 
workingman  has  benefited  by  the  protective  system  in  this  country; 
but  what  I  want  to  c|ill  attention  to  now  is  the  intensely  practical 
question  as  to  who  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  tariff  revision  that  we  are 
to  make  at  the  present  time.  There  is  almost  what  you  might  call  a 
clamor  for  a  revision  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and  I  have 
simply  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  witnesses  who  have  come 
here  voluntarily  have  so  far  been  unable  to  make  out  that  there 
would  be  any  benefit  from  any  reductions  that  have  been  asked  for, 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  or  tfie  user  of  the  product,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  in  any  increases  that  are  asked  there  would  not  be  that 
benefit  to  the  lalJoring  men  that  has  followed  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
tective system  in  the  past.  What  I  wanted  to  direct  attention  to 
was  the  practical  contention  not  as  to  what  the  protective  system  has 
produced  in  the  past,  but  as  to  what  this  special  revision  is  to  ac- 
complish; and,  of  course,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  the  question 
only  relates  to  what  you  expect  to  accomplish  by  a  revision.  Sup- 
posing you  get  the  exact  changes  that  you  ask  for,  what  in  your 
opinion  will  be  the  change  that  will  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  can  not  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  I  believe 
firmly,  from  my  standpoint,  and  I  have  been  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry for  soine  years  and  know  the  business  fairly  well,  that  the 
demand  for  plate  glass  is  Rowing  very  rapidly.  We  are  getting 
accustomed  to  knowing  that  it  is  not  a  luxury,  and  it  is  down  in  price 
to  where  it  can  be  had  for  almost  any  kind  of  a  building.  There  are 
a  great  many  collateral  uses,  such  as  for  mirrors  and  things  of  that 
sort,  and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  quite  some  increase,  and  a 
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natural  one.  I  believe  under  the  suggestions  that  come  here  of  this 
change  the  imports  are  not  going  to  cease;  I  believe  there  is  going  to 
be  a  very  wholesome  import,  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  if  you  ask  me, 
I  believe  there  will  be  a  revenue  to  the  Government.  I  believe  that 
it  will  not  be  as  ^reat  as  it  is  now,  perhaps,  but  it  is  going  to  be  very 
material.  I  believe  that  if  we  can  get  a  portion  of  this  business 
which  has  been  going  abroad,  just  as  we  state  in  that  statement,  it 
will  employ  two  or  three  more  factories,  and  it  will  keep  these  fac- 
tories running  full  time.  One  gentleman  said  this  mornmg  that  his 
factory  had  been  running  full.  Our  company  had  their  factory  idle 
five  months  this  year.  There  has  not  been  one  that  has  not  been 
shut  down  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent  of  its  production,  and  notwithstand- 
ing this  stuff  was  coming  in  from  the  other  side.  If  we  could  have 
taken  that  business  it  is  very  natural  that  we  would,  because  the 
factories  had  the  capacity  and  they  had  that  surplus  that  would  have 
supplied  it.  They  could  have  made  it.  So  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
going  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer.  It  is  just  going  to  allow 
us  to  get  a  profit,  if  it  is  possible,  or  a  difference  of  price  enough  over 
what  we  have  been  gettmg  on  the  small  glass  to  prevent  a  loss,  if 
we  can  get  to  that  point,  which  does  not  come  out  of  the  consumer 
nor  the  United  States  Government,  and  we  will  be  put  in  a  position 
where  we  can  run  our  business  fairly  profitably,  and  we  will  not 
have  to  come  along  and  make  a  poor  mouth.  But  I  can  see  myself 
that  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  any  sort  of  duty  would 
stop  that  foreign  glass  coming  in,  because  this  is  the  natural  place  for 
them  to  put  their  surplus  stuff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  it  any  more  natural  for  them  to  put  their  sur- 
plus stuff  into  the  United  States  than  it  is  to  put  it  into  England  or 
some  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  answering  that  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  that  takes  uiat  kind  of 
stuff  except  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  use  plate  glass  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  They  do ;  but  this  great  increase  you  hear  about,  which 
is  shown  by  the  government  statistics,  is  in  the  one-to-three  bracket, 
covered  as  it  is  by  the  10  cent  duty  and  the  8  cent  and  the  22^  cent. 
What  they  put  into  England  is  of  a  different  class — ^it  is  larger  pieces. 
They  use  it  there  more  lor  glazing.    It  is  not  so  high  grade. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  get  right  down  to  the  facts  of  the  case:  Do  they 
not  make  as  many  mirrors  and  things  of  that  kind  out  of  plate  glass 
in  England  as  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kakn.  Not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  CuiRK.  England  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  on 
earth.  Do  tiiey  not  buy  as  much  plate  ^lass  and  make  as  many  of 
those  things  out  of  plate  glass  as  they  do  in  this  country  ?  They  buv 
the  raw  material  and  manufacture  it,  and  compete  with  the  very  fel- 
low that  sold  them  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Kann.  Thev  use  a  great  deal  of  plate  glass  there  for  mirrors, 
but  nothing  at  all  by  comparison. 

Mr.  Clark.  Antwerp  could  dump  its  extra  stock  in  Australia  as 
cheap  as  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes ;  ana  get  as  cheap  ocean  rates.  But  what  are  they 
going  to  do  with  the  glass  there? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  there  no  women  in  Australia  ? 
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Mr.  Kann.  They  are  a  little  scarce;  there  are  not  as  many  as  there 
are  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  agree  with  your  predecessor  on  the  stand  as 
to  the  labor  cost  of  this  product? 

Mr.  BjiNN.  Practically  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  agree  also  with  him,  I  understand,  in  view 
of  your  answer  to  Mr.  Boutell,  that  this  raise  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  laborer,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholder — it  is  not  sought  in 
the  interest  of  the  laborer,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholder? 

Mr.  B[ann.  I  do  not  want  to  be  committed  to  an  answer  that  I 
could  not  give  to  that  question  without  an  explanation. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  I  would  not  mind  the  explanation  if  I  could  get  at 
the  meat  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  will  give  it  to  you.  The  laborer  will,  in  the  first 
place,  be  given  employment.    That  is  to  his  benefit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  He  has  been  given  the  advance  largely  ahead  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  is  recouping  the  manufacturer  for  benefits 
already  given  ? 

Mr.  I^NN.  No,  sir;  that  is  an  irretrievable  loss.  If  he  has  not 
charged  it  off,  it  is  time  he  did  do  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  this  would  be  giving  him  a  profit. 

Mr.  Kann.  He  has  been  making  no  profit. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  he  made  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  said  there  were  three  concerns  that  paid  only  1  per 
cent  dividends  after  being  in  business  seven  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Surely  you  would  not  have  us  believe  that  those 
companies  have  been  running  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  absolutely  as  my  propo- 
sition, and  I  would  not  be  here  answering  you  and  other  people  that 
way  if  I  was  not  convinced  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  these  eleven  companies  have  been  run- 
ning at  a  loss  for  seven  years? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir ;  not  eleven  companies. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  said  of  the  eleven  companies  seven  of  them  had  never 
paid  a  dividend. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know ;  but  the  nonpayment  of  a  dividend  is  not  by 
any  means  conclusive  proof  that  they  have  not  been  earning  money. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  see  how  managers  or  boards  of  directors  or 
officers  of  a  company  could  hold  their  jobs  and  get  salaries  from  the 
stockholders  if  they  were  earning  money  and  did  not  declare  a  divi- 
dend ;  but  outside  of  that  fact,  they  did  not  earn  dividends. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  been  running  at 
a  loss? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  From  what  was  that  made  good  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  has  not  been  made  good. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Either  the  companies  must  be  bankrupt  or  the  losses 
must  have  been  made  good. 

Mr.  Kann.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  who  have  become  stockholders  in  the  plate- 
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glass  companies  have  been  easy  marks  and  have  kept  putting  up 
money. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Now  we  understand ;  the  losses  have  been  made  good 
from  capital. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  In  what  way  was  the  capital  contributed  to  make 
good  the  loss? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  other  companies  outside  of 
mine. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  take  yours? 

Mr.  BjiNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  I  understand  it  from  you.  there  has  been  a  steady 
loss  every  year? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  anywhere  in  my  statement.  I 
say  that  a  number  of  the  companies  have  never  paid  any  dividend^ 
and  as  to  those  companies  I  would  say  that  they  nave  never  made  a 
profit,  but  a  steady  loss. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  connected  with  them,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Your  evidence  is  not  good  on  that. 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  reason 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  your  company,  about 
which  you  know  everything. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  that  company  been  conducted  at  a  loss  for  the 
last  tenyears? 

Mr.  KANN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  0>CKRAN.  It  has  made  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Some  years. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  has  made  a  profit,  so  that  it  has  not  had  to  make 
up  a  deficit  by  reason  of  losses  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  for  rehabili- 
ment  and  replacement  of  our  plant. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  represented  by  stock? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  it  is  represented  by  a  debt  that  mupt  be  re- 
funded into  new  money  if  we  do  not  get  to  making  profits  on  our 
plant  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  business  has  been  run  at  a  loss  for  ten  j^ears. 
and  that  has  resulted  in  what  is  called  a  "  floating  debt;  "  am  I  ri^ht 
in  that? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  answers  any  purpose  here. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  it  does.  I  do  not  insist  on  the  answer  if  it 
embarrasses  you. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  can  not  see 

Mr.  Cockran.  Let  me  finish  and  tell  you  why  it  does.  You  can 
see  if  your  floating  debt  was  a  nuitter  tliat  auKuuited  to  10  per  cent 
even  now  on  your  capital,  it  would  represent  an  annual  loss  of  1  per 
cent,  and  that  would  be  one  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  a 
mere  n^ligible  one,  it  would  be  another.  That  is  the  reason  I  pro- 
pounded the  question. 
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Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  think  it  would  serve  this  body  in  any  respect 
to  know  the  details  of  that.  In  a  broad,  general  way  our  eomj)an3' 
has  been  in  existence  twenty-five  years,  and  I  have  been  identified 
with  it  ever  since  its  inception,  and  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
its  manipulation  ever  since  it  has  been  in  business.  We  made  money 
for  four  or  five  j'^ears,  when  there  was  practically  less  competition, 
from  the  fact  that  the  glass  was  not  so  plentiful  as  it  is  now.  In  the 
later  years,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  we  have  made  no  money. 
We  have  been  put  to  the  necessity  of  spending  money  for  the  purpcwe 
of  making  goods  in  some  portions  of  our  plant,  trying  to  economize 
and  reduce  the  cost,  which  meant  an  expenditure  of  new  money  and 
high  cost  while  we  were  making  these  improvements.  That  is  our 
t^ase. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  This  will  not  go  into  any  of 
the  secrets  of  your  business.    Your  stock  is  not  on  the  market  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Kakn.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  close  corporation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  not  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  identified  with  the 
company  by  selling  you  some  of  my  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  IS  not  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  G)CKRAN.  You  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  done  business  for  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  are  not  broke? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  want  to  admit  it  here  in  public  at  any  rate.  I 
have  not  paid  my  hotel  bill  hei'e  yet. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  have  made  no  new  issues  of  stock  in  those 
fourteen  years,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Or  of  bonds?  These  are  all  matters  of  record,  so 
that  I  am  not  asking  you  to  disclose  anything  of  a  private  character. 
You  have  made  no  issues  of  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  we  have*  made  an  issue  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  that  to  make  good  a  deficit,  or  to  extend  your 
operations  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  To  increase  our  operations  and  try  to  reduce  our  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  put  you  in  a  competitive  condition  on  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  you  have  testified  that  the  railway 
rates  are  excessive.  Is  that  what  you  said — that  the  railway  rates 
imposed  on  you  here  are  very  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  rates 
on  goods  iinported  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Pittsburg;  that  the 
rates  from  Pittsburg  west  are,  in  your  judgment,  excessive? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  excessive,  but  I  say 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  a  verj'  much  lower  rate  by  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  may  be  all  right,  but  we  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Cockran,  I  mean,  by  comparison,  your  rates  are  too  high? 

Mr.  Kann.  By  comparison  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  a  very 
much  lesser  rate,  if  that  is  what  vou  mean. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  are  the  rates  charged  to  you  from  Pittsburg 
west  high  by  comparison  with  the  rates  charged  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Pittsburg?  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  they 
were? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  rate  from  the  export  point  on  the  other  side — 
from  Antwerp — ^is  about  the  same  or  less;  that  is,  it  has  been  up  to 
a  very  ^ort  tmie  ago  less  than  the  rate  was  at  that  time  from  Pitts- 
burg or  the  Pittsburg  district  to  Chicago.  In  other  words,  tJbiey  got 
an  ocean  rate  for  nothing  and  a  portion  of  the  inland  rate  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  And  you  got  no  portion  of  the  inland  rate  for 
nothing? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore  by  comparison  it  was  quite  excessive? 

Mr.  K[ann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  that  your  remedy  for  that  is  to  be 
obtained  before  the  body  charged  with  the  equalizing  of  rates  and  not 
by  compelling  us  to  perpetrate  another  wrong,  or  at  least  to  put  an- 
other exaction  on  the  community,  because  you  have  suffered  one  at 
the  hands  of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  it  would  be  our  duty  as  manufacturers  to  get 
redress  from  them  if  we  could. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  K^ANN.  We  have  been  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  been  before  them? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  and  you  heard  Mr.  Clause,  the  president  of  that 
company,  tell  about  that.  They  brought  suit  against  several  of  the 
railroads  on  that  very  point,  and  fought  it  out  very  ardently,  and 
consistently,  and  persistently. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  without  accepting  Mr.  Boutell's  view,  but  on 
the  other  hand  dissenting  from  it  strongly,  that  protection  has  bene- 
fited both  the  consumer  and  labor,  because  I  believe  it  has  benefited 
neither  but  plundered  both,  I  want  to  ask  this  question,  based  on  your 
statement.  I  am  quoting  from  your  statement  that  under  this  pro- 
posed rate  a  wholesome  importation  would  still  be  continued. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Might  I  ask  you  to  define  what  you  mean  by 
"  wholesome  importation,"  from  your  point  of  view  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  had  in  mind,  when  I  used  that  language,  that  there 
would  be  a  great  many  plates  coming  over  here  of  a  specific  size  which 
it  would  be  difficult  at  any  time  for  this  country  to  furnish,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  price,  and  which  the  f orei^  manufacturer  probably  woidd 
just  as  gladly  furnish  as  any  other  size. 

Mr.  OocKRAN.  I  see. 

Mr.  Kann.  They  have  (as  has  been  told  you  here,  I  suppose)  very 
moch  more  careful  operators,  and  they  get"  better  and  more  positive 
reaults;  and  there  has  been  a  standard  established  here  of  several 
Biies,  one  of  them  being  18  by  40,  or  24  by  30,  square  inches,  making 
t  square  feet.  They  are  use^  as  a  standard  in  the  furniture  and  in 
the  pier-mirror  business,  and  in  frame  goods.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
this  countrv  thev  will  ever  be  able,  even  if  they  could  take  it  per  foot, 
at  a  profit  onsed  upon  what  it  would  cost  them,  to  take  the  quantities 
of  that  stuff  that  will  be  offered  here.    They  could  not  do  it  to-day; 
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and  I  think  that  business  is  going  to  keep  on  increasing  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  will  always  be  a  very  large  importation  of  just  those 
few  sizes  alone. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  But  your  idea  of  wholesome  importation  would  be 
one  that  excluded  altogether  the  importation  of  these  smaller  plates? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  duty,  if  it  is  imposed,  will  at  all 
result  in  the  excluding  of  the  small  glass.  I  think  it  wUl  result  in 
dividing  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  glass  which  pays  now 
8  cents  could  come  in  under  a  22i-cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Then  what  good  will  it  do  to  put  on  this  22^-cent 
duty? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  will  allow  us  to  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  CIocKRAN.  Meet  it  how  ?     Bj^  keeping  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  will  you  meet  it  except  by  keeping  it  out  ? 

Mr.  EIann.  When  we  are  meeting  it  to-day  by  meeting  the  import 
pricCj  we  are  getting  less  for  our  glass  than  it  costs  us  to  manufac- 
ture it.  If  there  is  added  onto  the  duty  this  increased  rate  on  small 
flass,  it  is  going  to  make  that  glass  cost  them  more  money  landed 
ere.  Now,  I  believe  they  will  cut  into  that  dutjr.  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  deter  the  Belgian  manufacturer  from  cutting  into  that  price, 
because  they  have  all  these  other  markets  of  the  world  to  make  good 
from,  which  we  have  not ;  and  while  this  will  give  us  some  protection 
in  that  line,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  cure  the  evil,  because  thej^  have 
a  place  to  "  even  up." 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  the  effect  of  this  tax  that  you  are  seeking  to 
impose  on  it  now  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  article,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  say,  then,  that  it  will  not  affect  the 
price  to  the  consmner? 

Mr.  Kann.  You  do  not  understand;  I  did  not  say  it  would  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  I  misunderstood  j^ou.  I  take  back  the  ques- 
tion.   I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  will  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  perhaps,  just  to 
the  extent  that  the  duty  raises  the  price  per  foot. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  that  will  be  very  small  after  all,  because  in  these 
various  uses  it  is  probably  a  5-foot  piece  of  glass,  and  if  you  should 
put  the  whole  difference  on  there  it  would  be  50  or  60  cents  to  a  piece 
of  glass. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  think  a  man  would  be  a  mean  person  who 
would  consider  that  for  a  moment,  as  compared  with  the  great  advan- 
tage of  allowing  you  gentlemen  to  make  a  lot  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do,  sir,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  portion  of  a  piece  of  furniture  or  a  frame  or  a  hatrack 
or  something,  that  costs  in  the  total  $10,  $15,  $20,  $50,  or  $100  as  a 
piece  of  furniture;  and  the  whole  difference,  which  would  save  this 
mdustry  from  loss,  would  be  50  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  increase  your  dividends? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  it  would  not  increase  them.  It  would  give  us 
dividends. 
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Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  It  would  give  you  dividends? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  have  not  declared  any  so  far,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  increase,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  An  increase  from  nothing  to  something — ^yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  countries  impose  a  flat  rate? 

Mr.  KIann.  Germany  does. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  says  here  that  Germany  and  France  do  so ;  that  in 
France  and  Germany  the  rate  is  6  and  7^  francs. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Is  that  a  square  foot  or  a  square  meter? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  is  based  on  the  square  foot.  Of  course  their  basis 
of  measurement  over  there  is  the  meter,  altogether. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  sayis  "  square  meter." 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  This  duty  of  7  marks  is  the  German  tariff  duty, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No ;  in  France  and  Germany  both  they  put  them  in 
francs — 6  francs  in  France  and  7^  francs  in  Grermany  per  square 
meter. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  per  square  meter. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  what  I  want  to  get  at  is:  What  would  that  be 
equivalent  to  per  foot?  You  ask,  as  I  understand,  for  25  cents  a 
square  foot? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  A  square  meter  contains  about  10  square  feet? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  a  fraction  less,  but  for  convenience  caU  it  ten. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Therefore  the  German  duty  will  be  approxi- 
mately  

Mr.  Kann.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  square  foot 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  square  foot? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  you  are  asking  for  just  double  the  Grerman 
tariff  rate,  and  more  than  double  the  French  tariff  rate?  That  is  all 
I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Kann.  Weil,  pardon  me 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  are  contending  for  is  the  method  of  impor- 
tation? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  Pardon  me,  I  should  like  to  answer  that  a 
little  more  fuUy*  The  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  in  Germany,  whether  you  call  them  a  trust  or  an  associa- 
tion, or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  them — ^the  matter  is  referred  to  in 
that  government  record  there — are  not  alone  participating  in  that 
protection,  or  whatever  else  you  may  call  it;  out  they  have  put  a 
auty  against  their  colaborers  m  Belgium  to  keep  their  product  out  of 
Germany,  and  to  have  the  German  field  all  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Ix)NGWORTH.  I  understand  that.  All  I  wanted  to  know  was, 
what  would  be  the  equivalent? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Needham.  A  gentleman  representing  the  importers  stated  this 
morning  that  the  whole  of  the  importation  into  this  country  did  not 
come  in  competition  with  the  domestic  product,  being  of  a  different 
character  and  for  a  different  purpose.    Is  that  true  or  not? 
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Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  answered  the  question  intelli- 
^ntly.  The  reason  that  the  glazing  glass  does  not  come  into  compe- 
tition is  that  the  factories  inake  a  certain  product,  and  when  they 
make  their  product,  before  it  is  cut  into  a  spjecific  size  for  a  given 
opening,  it  is  called  a  stodk  ^eet;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  sheet  of  ^lass 
as  it  comes  from  the  machines,  and  it  is  put  into  stock.  The  jofi)ers 
and  the  retailers  located  in  this  country  can  either  draw  their  sup- 
plies from  the  factories  by  cut  sizes  or  they  can  carry  those  sheets 
m  stock  and  have  them  cut  from  them;  but  if  they  had  to  import 
their  glass  in  that  condition  from  abroad  they  would  have  to  take 
a  chance  on  the  cutting  loss  to  cut  down  to  the  specific  size,  you  see. 
That  is  the  reason  that  the  gentleman  you  refer  to  said  that  the 
tariff  is  prohibitive,  because  that  sort  of  glass  does  not  come  in.  They 
pan  bring  it  in  under  the  price  just  the  same  as  they  can  the  cut 
size,  but  they  would  be  simply  inviting  an  uncertainty  or  a  loss  in 
doing  that,  which  they  do  not  need  to  take,  because  they  can  buy 
the  cut  size,  which  is  a  portion  of  this  large  importation,  and  that 
comes  along  and  is  used  ror  glazing,  more  or  less  of  it. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Did  you  state  that  it  costs  more  to  make  a  small 
pane  of  glass  than  a  large  one? 

Mr.  ]^NN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  For  instance,  it  costs  more  to  make  a  square  foot 
of  glass  than  a  piece  of  glass  10  feet  square? 

Mr.  Kann.  Not  in  that  sense.  The  foot  cost  of  making  the  glass  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Of  course  I  mean  relatively. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  Would  it  cosl  less  than  one  hundred  times  as 
much  to  make  a  piece  of  glass  10  feet  square,  10  feet  on  each  side,  as  it 
would  to  make  a  piece  of  glass  1  foot  square? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  piece  of  glass  10  feet  on  each  side  is  a  very  large  piece 
of  glass,  you  know. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  a  piece  10  feet  square  is  not  a  very  large  piece  of 
glass. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  I  am  referring  to  one  10  feet  on  each  side.  I 
want  to  know  where  it  would  stop. 

Mr.  Kann.  If  you  take  the  factories  which  are  constructed  so  that 
they  can  make  large  glass,  they  can  make  that  large  glass  much 
cheaper  than  they  can  Sie  small  glass,  because  they  have  the  facilities 
for  making  it.  It  is  one  operation,  and  they  have  a  fewer  number  of 
men.  They  actually  have  a  fewer  number  of  men  for  the  larger  oper- 
ation. It  is  done  mechanically,  by  machinery,  etc.  The  grinding 
and  the  polishing  and  the  handling  are  done  by  machinery,  so  that 
if  they  do  not  have  any  bad  results,  which  result  in  the  breakage  and 
the  cutting  down,  they  will  make  that  large  piece  of  glass  for  less 
money,  comparativelv,  than  they  will  the  small  piece. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  is  the  largest  piece  of  glass  you  make? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  we  make? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  We  can  make  glass  that  contains  about  180  to  ^185 
square  feet;  and  we  have  part  of  our  facilities  so  arranged  that  we 
can  make  glass  close  onto  200  square  feet.  But  the  bulk  of  our  product 
is  glass  that  would  average  probably  165  feet  if  we  got  the  plate  out 
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whole  into  stock — if  we  did  not  have  the  results  that  have  been 
spoken  of  here  in  the  way  of  breakage  either  by  accident  or  cutting 
defects.  But  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  general  proposition,  I 
will  say  that  a  factory  that  is  built  along  the  lines  or  intentionally 
making  glass  of,  say,  i85  feet  to  the  plate  would  probably  have  to  go 
into  stock  less  than  20  square  feet  per  plate  the  year  round. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Is  this  a  new  development,  that  it  costs  less  to 
make  a  large  piece  of  glass  than  it  does  a  small  one?  What  I  mean 
is,  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  it  evidently  cost  more  to 
make  a  large  pane  of  glass  than  it  did  a  small  one. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  always  been  at  a  loss 
to  know  who  was  responsible  for  the  framing  up  of  that  bill  or  the 
one  ahead  of  it,  and  what  actuated  that  conclusion,  unless  it  was  the 
general  principle  that  at  that  time  there  was  very  little  demand  for 
small  glass  here  and  the  Belgian  people,  who  were  plate-glass  makers 
of  late  years,  did  not  value  that  at  very  much.  They  broke  that  up. 
You  see,  this  demand  for  small  glass  has  only  sprung  up  in  this 
countrv  inside  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  classification  as  to  sizes  goes  away  back  in  the 
tariff  laws  for  years  and  years. 

Mr.  Kanx.  Yes,  I  know  that;  but  when  they  did  frame  the  duty 
up  they  were  beginning  then  to  make  small  glass  and  bring  it  over, 
and  I  can  not  see  upon  what  it  was  based.  Oi  course  the  early  efforts 
here  were  on  large  glass,  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  protection  on 
that,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  if  you  please. 
I  see  there  are  eleven  of  these  companies  that  you  represent  here. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  give  us  about  the  aggregate  capital  stock  of  all 
of  those  companies?  How  much  capital  do  the  eleven  companies 
represent? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  they  are  capitalized  for  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  Which  one  of  the  companies  are  you  identified  with  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  Pan-American. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  is  incorporated,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  any  of  your  stock  sold  below  par  within  the  last  five 
years? 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  company  is  a  private  corporation  and  our  stock 
is  not  quoted ;  but  I  believe  you  could  have  bought  some  of  it  below 
par  if  you  had  desired. 

Mr.  Pou.  All  of  these  companies  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  prices  quoted  by  all  of  them  are  practically  the 
same,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  buy  any  cheaper  from  one  than  you  can  from 
the  other? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  without  very  much  difficulty  at  present.  There 
has  been  an  effort- — 
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Mr.  Pou.  What  I  want  to  ask  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Is  there 
any  material  difference  in  the  price  list  of  one  of  these  companies  as 
compared  with  the  price  list  issued  h^  another? 

Mr.  Kann.  Not  knowingly.  Of  course  there  are  not  very  many 
companies  in  this  business,  and  there  are  not  very  many  bujrers  from 
them.  Thev  are  jobbers  that  buy  this  product,  and  there  is  a  very 
easy  way  of  comparing  prices  without  design  probably. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  Of  course  we  try  to  get  as  much  for  our  product  in 
competition  with  the  other  man  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Pou.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kann.  And,  generally  speaking,  the  price  is  about  the  same, 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  That  is  so  with  reference  to  all  these  eleven  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes ;  I  should  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  the  price  which  is  listed  by  these  eleven  companies 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  price  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  lists;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  No  ;  I  think  that  has  very  little 

Mr.  Pou.  There  is  very  little  variation  in  the  price  between  any 
of  you? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  you  will  let  me  explain,  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  are  more  largely  distributers  of  their  own  products,  and 
do  not  sell,  as  a  rule,  to  the  jobbing  trade;  and  probably  the  price  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  this  morning  was  a  price  to  a  jobber. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.    And  a  jobber  that  wanted  to  buy  plate  glass  could 

git  it  about  as  cheaply  from  one  of  these  eleven  companies  as  he  could 
om  another;  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  would  all  depend  upon  how  good  a  buyer  he  was.  I 
have  known  of  cases  when  there  was  as  much  difference  as  from  5 
to  7  per  cent  on  a  very  low  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  as  a  rule  there  has  been  no  very  material  difference, 
I  believe  you  said  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  Kann.  Well,  no ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  I  meant  to  say 
that  there  was  no  material  difference  at  present 

Mr.  Pou.  I  beff  your  pardon ;  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  there  have  been  times  when  there  has  been  no 
material  difference,  and  there  have  been  times  when  there  has  been 
a  very  great  difference.  And  anticipating  your  further  question  on 
that  line,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  say  that  we  have  constantly 
made  efforts  to  get  good  prices  and  better  our  condition.  It  has  been 
a  desperate  case  many  times.  We  have  done  that  by  all  sorts  of  ways 
of  trying  to  raise  the  price,  without  having  any  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  importation  from  abroad  is  what  has  kept  prices 
down  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  been  the  governing  thing,  although 
there  has  been  quite  some  accumulation  from  time  to  time.  Some 
factories  that  were  probably  a  little  more  eager  to  run  full  to  keep 
their  men  employed,  or  what  not,  or  probahly  keep  together  and 
keep  their  organization  going  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  pieces,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  would  run,  and  run  full,  and  make  a  little 
cheaper  product  than  the  other  fellow  would  make. 
^  Mr.  Pou.  Have  the  representatives  of  these  11  companies  engaged 
in  any  concerted  effort  to  put  up  prices? 
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Mr.  Kaxn.  These  11  companies? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  Thej  have  made  repeated  efforts. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is.  in  cooperation  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes.  They  would  meet  together  in  conference,  and  so 
forth;  but  they  have  never  been  successful  in  doing  anjrthing  else 
but  just  holding  a  price  when  there  was  demand  enough  for  the 
product. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  you  from  consum- 
mating that  effort — that  is,  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  these  eleven 
companies  from  putting  up  the  prices — has  been  the  importation  of 
this  glass  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that,  and  I  do  not  want  the 
committee  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  am  asking  that  question. 

Mr.  KIann.  No,  sir.  it  has  been  by  competition  among  themselves 
that  the  price  is  controlled — ^the  governing  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  just  a  minute  ago 
that  you  had  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  prices? 

Mr.  Kann.  No ;  I  beg  your  paraon.  I  do  hot  befieve  I  said  that. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  notes  read  if  you  think  so. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  did  not  sav  that  I  am  willii^  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  did  not  intena  to ;  and  if  I  did  ishould  want  to  cor- 
rect myself.  I  say  that  we  have  met  on  the  price  question  as  we 
have  on  others  pertaining  to  our  interests,  etc.,  and  we  have  attempted 
to  put  up  prices,  but  have  never  been  successful  in  doing  it  because 
of  competition. 

Mr.  Pou.  Well,  you  tried  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Sure! 

Mr.  Pou.  And  tried  in  cooperation,  one  company  with  the  other? 

Mr.  Ka^n.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  exactlv  what  I  asked  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  we  did  not  meet  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
prices. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  after  you  did  meet  you  made  the  effort  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  always  tried  to  better  our  condition. 

Mr.  Pou.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  no  such  association  as  would  govern  the  prices. 
We  have  no  organization  which  makes  the  price  binding  upon  each 
company,  or  the  enforcement  of  any  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  these  eleven  companies  did  meet,  and  did  attempt  to 
put  up  prices  in  harmony  with  each  other,  in  cooperation  with  each 
other*    Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  years,  they  have 
made  every  effort  to  better  their  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  And  probably  such  an  incident  as  the  gentleman  spoke 
of  was  the  result  of  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  Now  I  will  ask  you  if  the  principal  reason  which 
caused  you  to  fail  to  put  up  prices  was  not  the  importation  from 
abroad? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  had  a  very  material  effect  on  the  question  as  to 
what  the  price  should  be  if  they  should  put  it  up — ^how  high  it  should 
be  put  up.    But  there  was  many  times  quite  a  margin  before  we  would 
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reach — those  were  trade  disturbances,  which,  of  course,  do  not  enter 
into  this  question.  That  was  wholly  to  meet  competition  among  the 
manufacturers  themselves. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  have  no  other  questions 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Kann,  you  will  pardon  me  for  going  back 
to  this  question  of  the  little  ana  the  big  pane,  but  I  want  to  get  it 
through  my  head.  What  can  you  profitably  make  a  square  foot  of 
glass  tor? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  small  foot,  a  foot  of  small  glass,  or  a  foot  of  general 
glass  of  all  sizes  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  A  foot  of  plate  glass,  such  as  a  good  store  wants. 

Mr.  Kann.  You  would  have  to  take  that  as  a  collective  proposi- 
tion. You  can  not  specifically  say  what  you  could  make  a  foot  of 
large  glass  for,  because,  as  I  have  stated  and  would  like  to  make 
clear,  your  foot  production,  your  unit  cost  per  foot  or  per  thousand 
feet,  as  we  figure  it,  is  the  same  of  all  sizes.  We  take  all  the  square 
feet  produced  at  the  various  stages  or  at  the  final  stage  and  divide  it 
into  the  total  cost  of  producing  it,  taking  labor,  material,  fuel,  fac- 
tory superintendency,  and  all  that ;  and  if  you  go  up  the  line  to  get 
the  complete  cost,  taking  insurance,  depreciation,  and  all  your  over- 
head charges,  your  foot  of  fflass  will  cost,  then,  so  much  a  foot. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  How  much  would 
you  sell  a  plate-glass  window  20  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  fori  I 
imderstand  that  your  factory  can  produce  such  a  piece  of  glass. 

Mr.  Kann.  Are  you  in  the  market  for  such  a  piece  of  glass? 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH."  No,  sir.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  would  sell 
that  for  200  times  as  much  as  you  would  a  square  foot  of  glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Or  more? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  More? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Long  worth.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  plate  of  glass  or  a  sheet  of  glass  as  big  as  you  de- 
scribe is  a  very  unusual  piece  of  glass.  There  is  very  httle  qemand 
for  it,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  I  will  cut  it  down  to  10  feet  by  5. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  a  little  more  within  keeping.  Of  course  it 
would  not  make  the  same  difference  there,  because  that  is  an  ordinary 
requirement. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  AVhat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  You  ask  for 
a  flat-rate  duty  on  the  ground  that  it  costs  more  to  produce  1  foot  of 
glass  than  a  larger  quantity  of  glass.  I  want  to  know  as  to  the  sell- 
ing price.     If  20  bv  10  is  too  much,  I  will  make  it  15  by  8. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  120  feet. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  One  hundred  and  twenty  square  feet? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Would  you  charge  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
as  much  for  that  pane  of  glass  as  you  would  for  1  square  foot  of 
glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no.  In  order  to  bring  it  down  to  an  actual  trans- 
action, probably 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  want. 
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Mr.  BIann  (continuing).  Because  anybody  is  apt  to  buy  a  piece 
of  glass — if  you  have  a  piece  of  glass  12  inches  each  way,  that  makes 
a  square  foot 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  piece  of  glass  could  probably  be  bought  for  20 
cents. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Kann.  Or  15  cents,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but,  say,  for  illustra- 
tion, 20  cents. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  EIann.  The  other  piece  of  glass  which  you  speak  of,  and  which 
has  120  feet  in  it 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes;  how  much  would  that  cost? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  glass  to-day  we  are  selling  for  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of — ^well,  the  factory  selling  price  is  about  35  cents. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Thirty-five  cents  a  foot?  Is  that  what  you 
meant 

Mr.  Kann.  A  square  foot,  sir;  and  on  the  average  we  are  getting 
probably  about  28  cents  for  it,  taking  it  in  with  ail  the  smaU  glass 
we  are  selling.    That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  Then  that  would  cost  about  $36? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes.  Now,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  one  minute, 
just  take  a  step  further,  and  then  I  think  you  will  have  the  answer  to 
the  problem. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  what  I  want  to  understand. 

Mr.  Kann.  If  you  should  buy  that  piece  of  glass  in  a  jobbing  house 
in  your  city,  they  would  sell  you  that  piece  of  glass  from  a  list  which 
is  prepared,  in  which  they  charge  you  so  much  a  square  foot,  subject 
to  a  certain  discount;  and  that  glass  to-day,  perhaps — I  do  not 
know — ^you  could  probably  buy  that  very  same  piece  of  glass  for  50 
or  60  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Fifty  or  60  cents? 

Mr.  Kann.  Fifty  or  60  cents  a  square  foot,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  may  be  very  stupid  about  that ;  but  I  can  not 
get  through  my  head  how  it  is,  when  you  say  that  it  costs  more  to 
make  a  square  foot  of  glass,  you  sell  one  foot  for  15  cents,  and  yet 
you  sell  this  120  square  feet  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Sixty  cents,  he  says. 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  factory 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  am  speaking  of  the  factory. 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  factory  sale  price  would  probably  be,  say,  30  cents 
or  35  cents.  The  cost  per  foot  is  the  same,  based  upon  taking  your 
foot  production  and  dividing  it  into  your  total  cost.    Is  not  that  clear? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  clear  as  to  the  price,  but  not  as  to  the 
cost. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  as  to  the  cost.  We  take  all  the  various  items 
which  ffo  to  make  up  the  cost,  starting  in  with  material  and  labor 
and  fuel  and  boxing  charge  and  whatever  else  ought  to  be  charged — 
taxes,  insurance,  etc. :  and  we  will  take  that  to  be  a  thousand  dollars. 
Suppose  the  net  result  in  feet  was  1,000  feet.  You  would  divide  that 
into  a  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would  give  ^ou  a  dollar  a  foot,  would 
it  not?  Now,  it  costs  you  a  dollar  a  foot  irrespective  of  the  size  of 
that  glass,  whether  it  goes  into  stock  in  pieces  of  1  foot,  or  26  or  50 
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feet,  or  120  feet,  as  far  as  factory  cost  is  concerned.  The  1-foot  piece 
costs  quite  a  little  more  to  handle,  as  I  tried  to  explain,  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  to  be  handled  many  more  times,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  then  it  has  to  be  more  carefully  polished  and  packed;  and  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  only  get  for  that  small  piece  of  glass  from  15 
to  20  cents  a  foot,  and  it  costs  $1,  while  we  may  get  $1.25  for  the 
large  piece  of  glass  that  cost  us  a  dollar.  We  have  to  make  our  profit 
off  of  those  few  disproportionate  or  unusual  pieces  that  we  sell ;  and 
as  the  bulk  of  our  production  is  in  small  glass 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  sell  a  product  that 
it  costs  you  a  dollar  to  make  for  15  cents? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  simply  using  that  as  an  illustration.  But  I  do 
say  this,  in  order  to  make  the  statement  exact,  that  we  do  sell  a 
product  which  costs  on  the  average  J^2  or  34  or  85  or  36  cents,  as  the 
different  factories  may  differ  a  bit,  as  low  down  as  12  cents,  and  a 
yery  large  portion  of  it  at  15  cents  and  IG  and  18  and  20  cents,  and 
we  have  been  doing  it  for  years.  That  is  the  burden  of  our  com- 
plaint here — ^that  we  do  have  to  sell  at  least  60  per  cent  of  our  product 
at  less  than  it  costs  to  produce. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  At  how  much  less? 

Mr.  Kann.  You  can  figure  it  from  these  various  duty  imports  if 
you  want  to;  but  taking  the  various  conditions  that  may  be  put  in, 
that  may  be  sold  either  as  a  finished  size,  a  cut  size,  etc,  at  any- 
where from  15 — well,  I  will  say  on  an  average  12  to  15  cents  a  foot 
loss  on  every  foot  of  it.  If  you  take  it  from  the  smallest  up  to  the 
largest,  covering  the  extreme  range  of  the  sizes,  it  gives  us  a  profit 
over  cost.  And  while  that  may  sound  as  a  very  strange  statement,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  factory — I  mentioned  these  11,  and  the 
other  companies  are  here  to  answer  for  themselves — I  believe  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  corroborate  that  statement  by  factory  figures 
and  by  their  books.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  it,  because  on  the  face  of  it  it  looks  like  a  contradiction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  to  say 
that  it  was  largely  a  quastion  of  ineiHciency  on  this  side. 

Mr.  EIann.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he  said  it  was  largely  that;  but 
that  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  asked  a  question  as  to  the  labor,  and  he  replied  that 
they  paid  three  times  as  much  on  this  side  for  inefficient  labor  as  they 
did  on  the  other  side  for  efficient  labor. 

Mr,  Kann.  I  do  not  believe  he  cared  to  leave  that  impression.  Of 
course,  I  can  not  answer  for  him ;  but  I  make  that  statement  from  my 
own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  see  that  he  is  present,  and  if  he  would  like  to  correct 
it,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  know  that  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  labor  over 
there ;  I  have  been  on  the  other  side ;  and  1  know  our  labor  here,  and 
I  know  what  we  pay  here.  And  while  I  have  no  interests  on  the  other 
side,  any  more  than  trying  to  keep  posted  as  to  what  they  do,  I  know 
that  we  have  been  paying  about  three  times  as  much  as  they  have. 
The  average  laborer  over  there  gets  3  francs  and  10  centimes.  That  is 
about  70  cents.    I  think  it  runs  from  65  to  75  cents 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  average  furniture  and  mirror  size? 
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Mr.  Kann  (continuing).  We  pay  over  here  on  an  average — I  think 
this  price  will  average  through  the  different  works — anywhere  from 
$2  to  $2.25  per  employee  per  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  do  they  compare  in  efficiency  with  those  on  the 
other  side?  I 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  they  get  a  very  much  better  quality  of  labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  Belgium,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  because,  as  I  stated  in  our  paper,  these  people 
have  been  tied  to  the  industry  for  years.  They  never  leave  employ- 
ment of  that  kind  and  seek  other  employment.  The  factories  are  all 
located  in  one  district.    They  are  a  glass-makinff  people. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  question  of  inefficiency  liere • 

Mr.  Kann.  I  would  not  say  inefficiency.  We  do  not  get  the  quality 
of  labor,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  say  difference  of  efficiency,  then. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  better,  because  we  can  not  get 
the  quality  of  that  kind  of  labor.  We  can  not  get  them  here.  We 
never  get  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Efficiency  plus  and  efficiency  minus — that  will  suit  you 
better? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Very  well,  that  suits  me  just  as  well.  I  want  you  now 
to  give  me  the  average  mirror  size  of  glass  that  is  used  in  furniture. 
I  mean  the  kind  used  in  bureaus  and  washstands. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  size  which  is  most  used  is  6  feet — 18  by  40,  or  24 
by  30,  or  18  by  36;  that  is,  18  inches  one  way  and  36  another,  or  18 
inches  one  way  and  40  the  other. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Eighteen  by^  40? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  makes  just  5  square  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  6  square  feet;  and  you  want,  on  that,  a  flat 
rate  of  22^  cents? 

Mr.  KIann.  On  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That,  then,  would  increase  the  price  of  the  bureaus 
and  the  washstands  that  the  people  throughout  the  country  are 
obliged  to  purchase  $1  each,  would  it  not? 

mr.  Kann.  That  would  make  an  increase  to-day  as  between  10 
cents  and  22,  which  would  be  12^  cents ;  and  on  5  feet  that  would  be 
60  cents  increase  over  what  the  duty  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  I  understand  that;  but  I  am  talking  about  the 
entire  duty. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  be  60  cents  more  if  your  proposition  goes 
with  the  committee  and  with  Congress? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  control 

Mr.  Kann.  Pardon  me;  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  sizes,  of  course,  which  are  used  for 
that  purpose  which  are  not  5  feet  square.  There  are  about  17  stand- 
ard sizes,  which  run  all  the  way  from  a  foot  and  a  half  up  to  5  feet. 
But  5  feet  is  the  largest  size;  that  is  the  extreme. 
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Mp.  Griogb.  I  understand  that;  but  &ie  increase  in  duty  which  you 
ask  is  on  the  glass  that  is  most  largely  used  throughout  flie  country? 

Mr.  Kann.  For  that  purpose;  yes.  Probably  the  most  largely  used 
is  the  glazing  glass,  on  which  we  are  willing  to  take  a  reduction* 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  glazing  glass  is  for  windows,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  for  the  windows  of  the  rich — ^those  big  pieces 
of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  EIann.  And  the  poor,  too.  It  is  now  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  humble.  You  can  buy  it  so  cheaply  now  that  it  hardly  pays  to 
buy  sheet  glass  or  window  glass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  wish  I  had  known  that  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Kann,  It  is  not  too  late.  We  will  come  around  and  give  you 
a  salvage  price  on  what  you  have  put  in. 

Mr.  Pou.  My  boy  broke  one  pane,  and  I  had  to  pay  $21  for  it* 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  the  kind  that  is  generally  found  pretty  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  net  result  of  this  scheme  of  yours  would  be  to 
increase  the  cost  of  glass  to  the  consumer  and  reduce  the  revenue  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir.  I  thought  you  would  catch  my  suggestion 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  listening  with  all  the  power  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  consuming  public  will  get  the  benefit  of  quite  a 
reduction  on  all  the  glass  over  10  square  feet,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  the  consuming  public  does  not  use  much 
glass  over  that  size. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  You  will  find  that  all  the 
men  that  run  the  little  groceries  or  the  little  shops  in  the  towns  all 
over  this  country,  as  well  as  the  big  stores,  have  to  have  plate-glass 
fronts  on  them.  They  get  the  benefit  of  that  low  price;  and  amiost 
every  cottage  that  is  bunt  now  has  plate  glass  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  question :  Do  you  know  of  anybody  engaged 
in  any  sort  of  manufacturing  in  or  around  Pittsburg  that  is  making 
money? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  list  of  them,  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  will  give  it  to  you  privately  this  evening. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  ri^t. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  would  not  be  at  liberty 

Mr.  Gaines.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Assuming  that  the  tariff 
were  increased  to  a  flat  rate  of  22^  cents,  and  that  thereafter  the  price 
to  the  consumer  of  American  plate  glass  was  increased  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  increase  of  duty,  how  much  would  that  add  to  the  cost 
of  a  bureau  which  had  a  looking-glass  in  it  18  by  40  inches ;  assuming 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  the  price  of  the  domestic  article 
would  be  increased  by  the  entire  amount  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  they  would  take  the  largest  piece  of  the  glass  which 
is  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  generally  speaking,  about  50  cents,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  if  all  of  the  tariff  were  added  to  the  cost,  the 
consumer  would  be  out  50  cents  on  the  price  of  a  bureau? 
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Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  should  like  to  say,  if  you  will  permit 
me  a  little  further  thari  your  question  would  lead,  that  ver^r  low  prices 
have  been  made  on  the  mirrors  that  we  have  sold  as  American  manu- 
facturers in  competition  even  with  the  imported  mirrors,  or  glass  for 
that  purpose.  As  a  result  of  a  foolish  competition  among  ourselves 
very  low  prices  have  been  made,  which  would  have  given  the  con- 
sumers the  benefit  of  50  or  CO  cents'  less  than  the  former  prices,  yet 
they  never  got  it. 

Mr.  (taines.  Who  did  get  it? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  furniture  manufacturer  or  the  man  in  between. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  the  manufacturing  consumer  is  the  man  that 
perhaps,  in  your  opinion,  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  the  public  has  gotten  the  benefit  of  this  lower  price 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  very  worst  that  could  happen  to  them  on 
a  single  piece  of  the  cheapest  furniture  would  be  an  increase  of  50 
cents.  Ir  they  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  the  low  price,  they  have 
gotten  50  cents  lower  than  the  present  price,  which  I  doubt.  But  I 
want  to  make  the  point  that  all  of  that  low  price  has  not  gone  to  the 
consumer.  It  has  disappeared  in  between,  and  it  meant  a  great  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  this  industry. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  your  opinion,  it  has  not  gone  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, but  to  the  manufacturing  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  has  gone  into  somebody's  hands,  so  that  it  has  not 
been  a  factor  in  producing  this  product.  It  has  not  gone  to  the 
plate-gla?s  manufacturer.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  gone  to  the  mirror 
manufacturer.  It  has  not  gone  to  the  consumer,  to  whom  it  ought 
to  have  gone,  and  we  have  suffered  in  consequence.  Nobody  that 
should  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  it  has  gotten  the  benefit  of  it.  That 
is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  let  us  turn  Brother  Gaines's  proposition  around 
the  other  way.  There  are  16,000,000  homes  in  the  United  States.  If 
they  only  bought  one  bureau  a  year,  that  would  be  $8,000,000  that  this 
proposed  increase  in  the  duty  would  cost  the  consumers  more  than 
they  are  paying  now? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  does  not  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  that  is  quite  an  item.  It  would  help  us  along 
quite  a  bit.  If  you  divided  that  $8,000,000  between  these  12  com- 
panies, I  mean,  it  would  help  them  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  get  a  nice  little  sum  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  and  we  need  it.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for. 
We  need  just  that  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  the  whole  business  is  that  the  way 
that  you  all  make  your  money  is  by  getting  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there  from  a  great  many  people,  so  that  there  is  not  enough  for  one 
of  them  to  come  here  and  testify  against  you  about  it,  and  the  general 
total  of  the  rake  off  amounts  to  a  fortune  to  you? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  right.    Every  little  helps. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  think. 
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STATEliENT  OF  ME.  A.  L.  FATTLKNEE,  OF  CLEVELAND,   OHIO, 
EEPEESENTINO  THE  NATIONAL  GLASS  WOEKEES. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Faulkner. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  in 
the  beginning  that  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  and  not  a  jobber.  I 
am  simply  trying  to  represent  •the  workingmen,  the  window-glass 
workers.  And  I  should  like  to  say,  before  submitting  this  brief,  that 
I  will  be  as  concise  as  possible,  take  up  very  little  of  your  time,  and 
that  I  should  like  to  present  a  supplemental  brief  later  on,  for  the 
reason  that  the  matter  came  up  so  suddenly  that  we  were  not  able 
to  secure  the  data  necessary  to  make  a  proper  statement  as  to  figures 
before  this  committee.  I  simply  want  to  show  you  what  dur  people 
need,  why  they  need  it,  and  why  they  believe  that  they  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  and  receive  it. 

In  appearing  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  do 
so  representing  the  interests  of  all  window-glass  workers  of  this 
country,  their  families  and  their  dependents.  The  Republican  plat- 
form pledges  a  revision  of  the  tanflF.  Mr.  Taft  in  his  preelection 
speeches  pledged  himself  to  a  speedy  and  honest  revision  oi  the  tariff. 
We  believe  the  pledges  will  be  redeemed  and  the  President-elect  will 
keep  his  pledge.  Believing  that  revi<:ion  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  reduction  of  the  present  schedule,  but  that  the  term  may  be  aptly 
applied  as  meaning  an  increase  as  well  where  necessary",  that  the 
labor  interests  as  well  as  the  business  interests  of  this  country  may 
be  thoroughly  and  honestly  protected.  I  herewith  submit  a  condensed 
statement  concerning  the  condition  of  the  window-glass  industry  as 
viewed  from  the  worker's  standpoint : 

There  are  0,700  skilled  window-^lass  workers  in  this  country,  all 
of  whom  arc  members  of  organized  labor,  capable  of  producing  annu- 
alW  11,000,000  50-foot  boxes  of  the  sizes  and  qualities  required  by 
American  consumers. 

By  the  above  I  mean  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  if  all  the  skilled 
American  window-glass  workers  were  employed  at  their  respective 
trades  in  the  making  of  window  glass  a  sufficient  number  or  boxes 
to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  countr}^  could  be  made  in 
six  months,  thus  compelling  the  forced  idleness  of  the  workmen  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year. 

During  a  trip  through  Europe  last  summer  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  labor  conditions  affecting  the  glass  industry  and  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid 
the  employees,  together  with  the  low  cost  of  glass- producing  mate- 
rials, was  a  great  menace  to  the  American  window-glass  industry,  the 
only  safeguard  against  which  is  the  tariff. 

The  comparative  wages  of  American  and  foreign  workmen  I  will 
submit  as  rollows : 

American  workmen :  Blowers,  $120.50  per  month ;  gatherers,  $90.25 
per  month ;  cutters,  $124  per  month ;  flatteners,  $130  per  month.  For- 
eign workmen  (I  use  the  phrase  ''  foreign  "  as  referring  particularly 
to  the  Belgian  workers,  our  greatest  competitors)  :  JSkilled  work- 
men— Blowers,  $60  to  $80  per  place. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Sixty  dollars  to  $80  per  what? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Sixty  dollars  to  $80  per  place.  I  will  explain  that 
later. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Gatherers,  $40  to  $50  per  place ;  cutters,  $28  to  $38 
each ;  flatteners,  $40  to  $60  each. 

In  the  case  of  a  part  of  the  more  unskilled  labor,  the  following 
were  the  wages  shown  by  the  figures  that  I  was  able  to  obtain : 

Lehr  tenders,  $48  to  $60  per  month;  shove  boys,  $48  to  $60  per 
month;  roller  boys,  $48  per  month.  Foreign  unskilled  labor:  Lehr 
tenders,  girls,  $15  to  $18  per  month ;  shove  girls — that  is,  in  place  of 
the  bovs  used  in  this  country — ^$15  to  $18  per  month ;  roller  carriers, 
girls,  ^18  per  month. 

In  addition,  we  might  add  to  the  American  unskilled  or  perhaps 
semiskilled  workmen  what  we  know  as  the  snapper,  one  to  each 

Slace,  who  receives  an  average  of  $48  per  month.    In  Europe  they 
ispense  with  the  services  of  a  snapper. 

The  price  of  American  skilled  labor  is  determined  monthly  bj^  the 
selling  price  for  the  current  month,  while  the  price  of  foreign  skilled 
labor  is  fixed  annually. 

To  better  understand  the  above  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  American  blower  and  gatherer  work  singly, 
or  one  to  each  place,  while  the  foreign  blower  and  gatherer  work 
double,  or  two  to  each  place.  In  fact,  I  sometimes  saw  three  in  a 
place.  The  latter  condition  is  due  to  a  surplus  of  workers.  The 
American  blower  works  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours  per  month  and 
produces  360  rollers  (you  might  know  them  better  as  cylinders),  or 
200  hK)xes  of  window'  glass,  single  strength.  The  foreign  blower 
works  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours  per  month,  producing  550  cyl- 
inders, or  312  boxes  of  glass. 

The  average  number  of  50-fcet  boxes  of  common  window  glass  im- 
ported annually  for  the  last  twenty- four  years  is  854,324,  aggregating 
20,503,776  boxes.    A  box  consists  of  50  square  feet. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  a  lowering  of  the  duty  on  common  window 
glass  would  mean  an  increased  importation  of  that  article,  compara- 
tive with  the  amount  of  the  said  reduction,  and  would  work  a  corre- 
sponding injury  to  the  window-glass  workers  and  manufacturers  alike 
of  this  country.  Therefore,  I  would  earnestly  urge  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariflp 
rate  as  provided  for  in  Schedule  B,  glass  and  glassware,  No.  101,  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
rates  be  increased  in  the  above-mentioned  schedule  upon  common  win- 
dow glass,  up  to  and  including  sizes  16  by  24  inches  square,  for  the 
reason  that  the  bulk  of  glass  imported  into  this  country  is  contained 
in  the  various  brackets  or  sizes  from  6  by  8,  up  to  and  including  16 
bj  24  inches  square.  An  increase  in  the  rates  on  the  above-named 
sizes  would  mean  decreased  importation,  thereby  creating  a  greater 
market  for  domestic  product,  thus  adding  to  the  earnings  of  the 
worker.  Simply  the  keeping  out  of  this  country  annually  of  perhaps 
one-half  million  or  more  50-feet  boxes  which  arc  now  being  made 
abroad,  and  which  could  and  should  be  produced  in  America,  would 
greatly  benefit  not  only  the  window -glass  workers  of  this  country  but 
also  ail  other  labor  required  for  the  preparing  and  handling  of  the 
materials  that  would  necessarily  enter  into  the  production  of  the  glass 
required  to  supply  the  increased  market  for  domestic  glass,  as  all 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  are  produced  in 
America. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Faulkner,  did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say 
that  if  these  workers  were  all  employed  they  would  produce  in  six 
months  the  entire  output? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Then  they  are  only  employed  half  the  time,  accord- 
ing to  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  when  you  speak  of  them  as  obtaining  these 
rates  of  wages,  they  only  obtain  them  for  half  the  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  European 
laborer  and  the  American  laborer  must  be  reduced  by  one-half,  ac- 
cording to  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  total  earnings  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 
•   Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  you  speak  of  the  American  blower  as  earning 
$120  a  month,  that  means  for  six  months  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  he  is  earning  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  foreign  blower  gets  $G0  per  place,  you  say. 
AMmt  do  you  mean  by  "  per  place  ?  '' 

Mr.  P\\ulkner.  I  mean  that  there  are  two  in  a  place.  They  receive 
from  $00  to  $80  for  the  work  perfornied  in  that  place,  or  from  $30 
to  $40  each. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is,  a  month? 

]\Ir.  Faulkner.  A  month. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  monthly  pay- -this  amount — is  divided  between 
two;  that  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  so  in  every  instance? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Almost. 

Jtlr.  Cockran.  If  one  man  fills  the  place  he  gets  the  full  pay,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  but  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  say  it  never  occurs? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  sometimes  occurs,  however? 

Mr.  Faulkner  (continuing).  For  the  reason  that  there  are  so 
many  workmen  over  there  that  they  have  to  be  taken  care  of. 

JMr.  Cockran.  Yes.    Then  you  have  twice  too  many  here,  also? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

irr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  excess  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country. 
In  the  case  of  the  foreign  blower  who  fills  one  of  these  places,  he  gets 
from  $00  to  $80  a  month,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  he  fills  it  alone;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  lie  would  get  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
working  the  full  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  So  that  he  would  be  really  better  paid  than  the 
American  workman? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  has  become  of  all  this  duty  that  has  been 
levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  workman  in  the  past?  Have 
you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  a  question  I  will  leave  you  folks  to 
answer. 

Mr.  CocKR^vN.  I  know  where  it  has  gone,  according  to  my  notion ; 
the  employer  has  '*  bagged  "  it.    Is  that  your  notion  of  it? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  employer.  The  point  I 
want  to  make 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not  asking  j^ou  to  speak  for  the  em- 
ployer. I  am  asking  you  where  a  specific  sum  has  gone.  According 
to  you,  the  rates  paid  to  the  foreign  laborer  are  about  as  high  as 
those  paid  the  American  laborer.  There  has  been  a  very  high  duty 
levied,  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer — is  not  that  so? — 
during  all  these  years,  when  you  find  that  the  conditions  are  practi- 
cally the  same  both  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  did  not  understand  this  witness  to  say  that  the 
foreign  labor  was  paid  as  high  as  our  own  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  reasoning  it  out.  I  am  asking  him  question 
by  question,  and  he  is  answering. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  you  to  put  the  question  to  him  assum- 
ing that  he  had  said  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind;  I  asked  him  a 
question,  and  he  answered  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Lest  there  might  be  some  misapprehension,  I  will 
ask  him  again.  I  think  everybody  else  understands  it;  but  let  us 
get  it  perfectly  clear. 

I  understood  you  to  begin  your  statement  bv  alleging  that  there 
are  6,700  skilled  workers,  all  organized ;  that  if  they  were  employed 
all  the  time  they  could  produce  the  total  output  in  this  country  in  six 
months.     Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  was  my  statement;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  your  statement.  If  such  a  person  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $120  a  month'and  he  is  employed  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  he  gets  $720  a  year.  That  is  about  the  amount  of  his  compen- 
sation, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Are  you  figuring  that  there  are  two  in  a  place? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no;  I  am  talking  about  the  American. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  You  are  figuring  on  the  American  workman? 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  the  American  workman  was  employed 
about  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  About  half  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good.  If  he  is  only  employed  half  the  time 
and  gets  $120  a  month  while  he  is  working,  his  actual  earnings  are 
$720  a  vear,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  I^'aulkner.  Yas.     Suppose  he  were  working  all  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  he  is  not,  according  to  you. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  what  I  am  after  is  to  get  more  employment 
for  that  man. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  well,  I  am  coming  to  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  in  order  to  reach  how  that  should  be  done,  we 
had  better  investigate  how  similar  attempts  have  worked  out  in  the 
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past.  Your  suffgestion  is  to  increase  the  duty.  I  want  to  see  what 
effect  the  duty  has  had  before  I  consider  giving  it  in  a  larger  degree. 

I  understand,  now,  that  we  are  agreed  that  the  Amencan  work- 
man, the  blower,  gets  $720  a  year  in  cash.  He  works  about  half  the 
time,  and  is  paid  $120  a  month.    Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  you  are  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
when  you  are  putting  it  in  that  way  you  are  speaking  only  for  one- 
half  of  the  American  window-glass  manufacturers,  or  else  each  man 
is  working  only  half  the  time. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Some  of  them  work  nine  months,  and  some  work 
three. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that;  but  the  average  is  six  months? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  average  is  six  months. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good.    Then  the  average  pay  is  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  have  another  man  now  that  does 
not  receive  anything. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  there  is  no  place  for  him  to  work. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  of  course,  I  imderstand  that  some  men  probably 
work  the  whole  vear  round,  and  some  do  not  work  at  all ;  some  work 
three  months  anci  some  work  nine  months,  as  you  have  said.  But  that 
means  that  the  average,  as  you  have  fixed  it,  is  six  months  for  each 
man.    That  is  the  average  employment,  the  average  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  average  employment ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  average  employment  is  six  months;  and  he  gets 
$120  a  month? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  average  pay  is  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  that  way ;  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  no  other  way  of  caltjulating  it,  is  there? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  they  were  all  employed. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it.  The  foreigner,  according  to  you,  is  paid 
from  $00  to  $80  per  place.    Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  by  "  pla(H%"  you  mean  that  so  much  is  allowed 
to  that  particular  place.  If  one  man  can  fill  it,  he  gets  it  all.  If  two 
men  ai'e  required  to  fill  it,  they  divide  the  money  between  them? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  they  do,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  suppose  the  real  fact  is  that  at  any  one  place  for 
pait  of  the  time  there  would  be  two  men  working  and  part  of  the 
time  one  man  would  be  doing  it.     That  is  about  the  truth,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  think  my  statement  was  that  nearly  all  of  them 
were  doubled  up — in  nearly  every  instance,  so  far  as  my  observation 
went. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  is  vour  observation?  How  long  did  it 
last? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  was  over  there  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  Faulk>'er.  I  was  in  very  close  touch  with  the  officials  of  the 
Belgian  organization,  and  a  great  deal  of  my  information  I  received 
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directly  from  the  president  of  that  organization.  As  fai;  as  the  fac- 
tories are  concerned,  I  was  only  permitted  to  visit  one  factory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  this  statement  as  to  there  being  two  men  gen- 
erally employed  at  each  place  based  on  your  observation  or  your  in- 
formation ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  was  based  on  both  my  observation  and  my  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  information  ?  I  ask  because  I  should  like  to 
verify  that. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Information  from  the  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Mr.  Edmund  Gilles — G-i-1-l-e-s. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where,  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Charleroi. 

Mr.  Cockran.  A  Mr.  Gilles,  of  Charleroi,  informed  you  that  two 
men  were  employed  at  each  of  these  places,  as  a  general  thing,  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  were  constantly  employed? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  they  divide  that  wage  evenly,  or  wa?  one  a 
principal  workman  and  the  other  a  helper? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  As  to  that,  in  all  instances,  I  can  not  say;  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  see,  of  course,  how  important  that  is  to  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  the  fnot  remains,  just  the  same,  that  there  is 
that  much  for  that  place.  There  is  that  much  for  that  amount  of 
glass. 

Mr.  Cockr.\n.  Yes;  but  you  can  see  that  if  one  man  was  the  prin- 
cipal workman  and  the  other  was  the  helper,  and  the  fii*st  man  ob- 
tained $60  of  the  $80,  we  will  say,  he  was  as  well  paid  as  the  American 
workman. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  T  can  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  you  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  work  it  out,  I  think 
you  will  find  that  12  times  60  or  G  times  120  would  make  720.  That 
IS,  12  times  60  would  make  the  exact  equivalent  of  6  times  120. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  So  far  as  the  blower  is  concerned;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockr.\n.  Yes.  That  is  the  blower.  We  will  go  on  now  to 
the  others.  The  next  is  the  gatherer.  The  American  gatherer  gets 
$90.25  for  about  the  same  period  of  employment,  I  suppose,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Just  about. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is,  for  about  half  time;  and  the  foreigner  gets 
$40  or  $50  for  the  whole  time.  He  is  about  as  well  paid,  is  he  not, 
in  the  amount  of  money  that  he  finally  receives  at  the  end  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  further  than  that  on  this 
comparison,  but  I  ask  your  attention  now  to  this  tariff  of  which  you 
are  so  eloquent  an  advocate. 
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Mr.  FAUiiKNER.  Here  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out:  There  is  a 
lot  of  glass  coming  into  this  country  that  is  being  made  over  there 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  possibly  make  it  over  here,  and  it  is 
interfering  with  the  market  in  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
window-glass  workers  of  this  country,  if  they  were  given  all  of  that 
market,  could  have  about  three  weeks  more  work  each  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Three  weeks  more? 

Mr.  Faflkner.  About  three  weeks  more,  I  think.    Now 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wait  a  minute;  we  will  just  take  that.  Three  weeks 
more,  you  say.  If  the  time  were  increased  to  the  rate  that  you  sug- 
gest, tlioro  would  be  three  weeks  more  work  for  these  various  skilled 
workers  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Provided  it  would  work  out  that  that  was  sufficient 
to  keop  out  this  foreign  ixla^s. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Yes;  that  is  it.  How  much  would  that  increased 
tax  amount  to,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Fai'lkner.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  (''ocKRAN.  I  mean  how  much  do  you  advocate  raising  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faflkxer.  I  am  not  making  any  sujrgestion  of  that  kind  now. 
I  plainly  stated  that  I  would  like  to  file  a  {Supplemental  brief,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  secure  the  necessary  data  to  pre- 
sent fiirures  here  to  you.  I  am  simply  presenting  a  statement,  and 
expect  to  bo  permitted  to  present  a  supplemental  brief  later  on.  I  be- 
lieve I  stated  that  fact  verv  clearly. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  ilr.  Faulkner,  there  has  been  a  very  high  rate  of 
tariff  here,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Not  high  enough. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  high  enough,  I  am  sure,  to  meet  the  view  of  the  . 
employers.    But  with  the  tariff  such  as  it  is  the  men  that  you  repre- 
sent are  in  the  condition  that  they  get  now  about  $720  a^^ar — the 
best  of  them  ? 

Mr.  FAn.KNER.  That  is,  the  highest  paid. 

Mr.  0)CKRAN.  Yes,  the  very  highest  paid. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  And  the  other  half  do  not  get  anything. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  is  it.  ^Miat  has  bVcome,  do  you  think,  of 
this  tariff  which  has  been  levied  in  the  past?  Has  it  reached  the 
workingman  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  speak  of  the  revenue?  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
tell  what  has  become  oi  the  revenuo.  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  of  the  difference. 

Mr.  Fai;lkner.  Do  you  mean  the  revenue? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  the  revenue,  I  think  we  will  agree,  goes  to  the 
Treasury,  such  as  it  is. 

Mr.  FAU^.KNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  mean  the  increased  price  which  the  consumer 
pays  to  the  manufacturer  or  to  the  employer.  That  has  not  reached 
the  workingman,  according  to  your  figures,  has  it? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Not  of  Tate  years. 

Mr.  Cc)CKRAN.  Not  of  late  years?  A^^lat  do  you  suppose  has  be- 
come of  it?  You  would  think  that  the  employer,  who  was  a  kind  of 
trustee  of  the  community  for  the  collection  of  this  additional  rate  be- 
vond  the  value  of  his  product,  to  distribute  it  among  his  laborers, 
has  proved  to  be  faithless  to  his  trust. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  will  tell  vou 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Answer  that,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  has  become  of  it. 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.  No;  will  you  not  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  think  that  the  trustee — ^the  employer — 

on  that  theory 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  unfair. 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.  No. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  want  to  antagonize  anyone;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  has  become  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  thmk  it  went  into  the  expense  of  perfecting  a 
window -glass  blowing  machine,  in  two  ways :  I^art  of  it  was  the  ex- 
pense to  the  machine  companies,  and  the  other  part  was  an  expense 
that  was  brought  on  the  hand  operators  of  this  country  in  meeting 
ruinous  prices,  until  they  have  gotten  to  such  a  stage  that  they  are 
now  really  fightingeach  other. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Who  are  fighting  each  other? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  machine  interests  and  the  hand  interests. 
That  is,  part  of  our  men  are  employed  in  the  machine  plants  and 
part  in  the  hand  plants. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  be  your  idea  of  the  halcyon  condition  to 
have  a  state  of  production  where  machinery  was  entirely  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Oh,  yes;  but  that  is  impossible.  We  can  not  stop 
the  march  of  proCTess.    We  are  not  trying  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  now,  you  understand  that  the  theory  of  this 
tariff 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Will  you  let  me  finish  that?  You  asked  me  a 
question,  and  I  have  not  finished  answering  it  yet. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  you  had  finished.  * 

Mr.  Faulkner.  This  condition  that  has  been  brought  about  has 
been  of  very  recent  years,  and  we  feel  that  it  has  about  reached  the 
limit.  We  feel  that  from  this  time  on  there  will  be  a  better  condi- 
tion, because  there  will  be  le&s  expense  attached  to  the  manufacture 
of  window  glass,  the  machine  interests  will  not  have  such  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  1  do  not  believe  the  competition  will  be  so  lively.  That 
will  give  the  hand  operators  a  better  opportunity  to  sell  their  product 
at  perhaps  a  better  price,  and  there  will  not  be  so  many  factories  in 
the  sheriff's  hands,  perhaps.  I  do  not  believe  that  condition  will  con- 
tinue, but  I  believe  the  new  condition  that  I  have  just  spoken  of  will 
be  brought  about. 

Mr.  (S)CKRAN.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Your  belief  is,  of  course,  very  valuable;  but  the 
grounds  of  your  belief  would  be  more  important  to  us,  for  then  we 
could  tell  whether  we  share  them  or  not.  I  understand  that  we 
agree  that  whatever  became  of  this  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  product  and  the  amount  that  was  charged  for  it  under  the  tariff, 
it  did  not  reach  the  workingman?  We  have  agreed  on  that;  have 
we  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  spent  in  perfecting 
a  machine  to  get  rid  of  the  workingman. 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  It  is  a  question  how  much  they  should  receive  and 
how  much  they  did  receive. 

Mr.  CocioiAN.  You  are  talking  of  one  thing  and  I  am  asking  you 
about  another.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  your  attention  to  an  historical 
fact,  not  a  speculative  discussion.  There  has  been  a  large  amount 
of  money  collected  from  the  consumers  of  this  country  under  this 
tariff  over  and  beyond  the  price  that  the  article  would  command  in 
the  market  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  You  mean  the  selling  price  of  glass? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  When  do  you  speak  of — the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  start  from  the  adoption  of  this  tariff  law 
in  1897. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  answer  "  no,  sir." 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  the  tariff'  did  not  operate  at  all? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  it  did. 

Mr.  Cockr.\n.  How  did  it  operate? ' 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  a  way  it  served  its  purpose,  and  in  a  way  it 
did  not  go  quite  far  enough,  for  the  reason  that  your  low  bracKets 
were  not  high  enough;  they  did  not  prevent  this  country  from  be- 
coming a  dumping  ground  for  small  sizes  of  poor  qualities  of  for- 
eign glass.  It  keeps  out  the  large  glass  all  right  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  perhaps  a  safe  extent;  but  not  the  smaller  stuff  which  they  are 
very  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  And  I  want  to  make  this  point :  If  they 
could  not  get  rid  of  that  small  stuff  over  there,  they  could  not  make 
quite  so  much  of  their  larger  stuff.  There  would  not  be  quite  so 
many  employed  over  here,  and  there  would  be  more  pay. 

Mr.  CociOLVN.  All  of  which  is  very  interesting;  but  now  let  me 
come  back  to  the  question  I  asked  you :  A  certain  amount  of  monw 
has  been  added  to  the  cost  price  of  this  article  through  the  tariff, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Certainlv. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  goo5.  The  difference  between  the  amount  at 
which  this  article  would  have  sold  without  any  tariff  and  the  amount 
actually  collected  did  not  reach  the  workingman,  as  I  understand 
you? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  amount  that  accrued  from  the 
«ale  of  the  glass? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  refer  to  the  difference  between  the  amount  that 
would  have  accrued  from  it  without  a  tariff  and  the  amount  actually 
<;ollected,  which  is  the  amount  represented  by  the  protection  of  the 
tariff  law.    Did  that  amount  reach  the  day  laborer? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  very  free  to  say  that  it  did  up  to  a  certain 
point,  perhaps  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  two  years  ago  it  stopped.  How  was  it  stopped 
two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  As  to  that,  you  will  have  to  ask  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  undertaken  to  speak  about  it  yourself. 
If  you  can  not  tell  us,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  we  got  our  share  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRiVN.  What  share  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  manufacturer  got  any 
price  for  his  product.     I  bc>lieve  we  got  all  that  he  could  afford  to 
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pay  us  for  the  last  two  years,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  really 
lustly  our  share,  considering  the  price  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  for 
nis  product. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Granting  the  entire  excellence  of  the  manufacturer, 
please  tell  us  what  proportion  of  it  you  got,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Our  proportion  of  that  is  based  upon  our  wage 
scale. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  10  per  cent,  20  per 
cent,  30  per  cent,  40  per  cent,  90  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Wliat  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  0)CKRAN.  Of  the  amount  levied  on  the  consumer  over  and 
above  the  amount  that  the  article  would  have  sold  for  without  the 
duty. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  selling  price  of  the  glass? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  ;  I  do  not.  Do  you  understand  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  law  ?     You  are  here  urging  us  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  undei'stand  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  working- 
man. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  understand  that,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  understand  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  working- 
man,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  can  only  operate  on  the  workingman  through  its 
effect  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  CocKRcVN.  Very  good — upon  the  amount,  in  other  words,  that 
it  enables  the  employer  to  realize.  The  employer  gets  the  price  of 
the  product  first,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  What  does  the  employer  have  to  do  with  the  glass 
that  does  not  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  you  will  answer  my  question,  I  will  answer  yours 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  answering  the  question  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CocitRAN.  You  are  not  answering  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  way  of  answering  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Why  are  you  asking  for  an  increased  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  I  want  to  keep  that  small  glass  out  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  will  it  be  kept  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  I  do  not  believe  they  could  compete  with 
us.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  afford  to  pay  that  price,  that  in- 
creased tariff  rate,  and  compete  with  our  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  well.  Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  start  from 
that.  You  will  keep  it  out  by  enabling  the  American  producer  to 
charge  a  higher  price  in  this  market.     That  is  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  hope  to. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  your  object  here? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  one  of  the  objects,  and  the  other  is  to  enable 
him  to  make  that  small  stuff.  The  prmcipal  object  is  to  enable  him 
to  make  that  small  glass. 

Mr.  Cockran.  lie  will  not  make  it  except  to  sell  it,  will  he? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  He  will  not  make  any  more  small  glass  than  he 
can  sell  if  he  can  possibly  help  it.  This  will  give  him  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  make  that  glass  which  he  can  sjifely  cut  into  small  sizes. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  his  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer;  it  is  a 
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question  of  his  having  an  opportunity  to  have  his  men  manufacture 
that  small  glass. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  will  he  keep  it  out?  Let  us  see  if  we  can  reach 
a  consensus  of  opinion  about  this.  He  does  not  take  a  gun,  does  he, 
and  go  out  and  shoot  any  person  who  tries  to  send  ghiss  in  here? 
You  do  not  expect  that  he  will  keep  it  out  forcibly?  The  only  way 
he  can  keep  that  glass  out  is  by  making  the  price  higher  through  a 
tariff.    That  is  what  you  want,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  you  want.  You  want  this  American 
manufacturer,  by  reason  of  that  tariff,  to  be  allowed  to  charge  more 
for  his  product  than  he  can  charge  to-day.  That  is  the  object  for 
which  you  want  to  raise  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  You  do  not  seem  to  understand  me. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  can  answer  that  question  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Well,  no;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  want  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  tariff;  that 
means  increasing  the  price? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  think  that  can  be  done? 

Mr.  Faitlkner.  Yes,  sir;  on  those  small  sizes  I  think  it  can. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  the  American  manufacturer  does  not  increase 
the  price,  how  is  he  going  to  keep  the  other  man  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  it  will  not  come  in;  he  can  make  it  and 
sell  it  here  and  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  the  effect  of  the  tariff  is  to  put  up  the  price; 
otherwise  it  would  come  in  freely. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactl;^ ;  they  can  put  up  the  price,  and  if  he  does 
not  put  up  the  price  of  his  product  who  am  I  gomg  to  buy  from  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Wliat  is  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  say,  if  you  put  up  the  tariff,  and  he  does  not 
put  up  the  price  of  his  product,  who  am  I  going  to  buy  from? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now  I  see  it  Your  idea  is  that  you  will  give  the 
manufacturer  the  opportunity  to  charge  a  larger  price,  but  you  do 
not  think  he  will  do  it.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  he  does,  we  will  undertake  to  get  our  share 
of  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  how?     How?    How  will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  way  we  get  aU  of  our  wages — by  agreement 
with  him. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  your  wages,  as  you  have  stated  here,  are  $720  a 
year. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Simply  because  he  has  been  unable  to  command  a 
fair  price  for  his  product. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  your  idea  is  that  now  the  manufacturer  is  in 
such  a  condition  that  he  is  not  making  enough  profit  to  give  you 
longer  employment  or  better  rates? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is 
already  levying  a  tariff  to  the  amount  of  If  cents  per  pound  upon 
one  form  and  1|  cents  upon  the  other  form  of  his  class? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  right,  because  your  schedules  are  not  prop- 
erly arranged.  That  is  the  reason.  Your  rates  are  too  low  on  the 
small  brackets.     I  will  stop  there.     They  might  be  better  equalized, 
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if  necessary.  That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out.  I  want  to  prevent 
this  country  froni  being  a  dumping  ground  of  that  poor  glass  made 
in  those  small  sizes  that  comes  across  from  the  other  market.  Of 
course  no  manufacturer  can  get  away  from  making  a  heavy  percent- 
age of  small  sizes  of  coarse,  common,  poor  qualities.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  about  photographic  plates  and  stuff  like  that.  There  is  not 
much  of  that,  anyway.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary,  common 
window  glass.  There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  that,  and  it  is  pretty 
heavy.  They  do  a  very  good  business  in  that  glass  that  is  oi  poor 
guality.  That  poor  quality  is  disposed  of  in  the  main  by  cutting  it 
into  small  sizes.  Some  of  it  used  to  be  ground  and  chipped,  as  they 
called  it;  but  they  can  roll  it  now  about  as  cheaply  as  we  can  blow  it^ 
and  that  part  of  the  business  is  getting  away  from  them.  But  the 
point  is  that  they  should  make  more  oi  that,  and  those  people  over 
there  should  make  less  of  that,  and  it  would  be  better  balanced* 
because  if  they  make  less  of  the  smaller  sizes,  and  there  is  no  place  ta 
put  it,  thev  would  not  make  quite  so  much  of  the  larger  sizes.  Then 
there  would  not  onlv  be  room  for  the  smaller  sizes  over  here,  but  I 
believe  that  it  woulS  create  a  little  bit  better  market  for  the  larger 
sizes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  will  file  an  additional  brief  showing  how  much 
more  duty  you  want  in  order  to  get  three  weeks'  more  employment  for 
your  men  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  is  the  most  you  are  looking  for  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  sense  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  get  the  window- 
g^lass  workers  about  three  weeks'  more  work  in  this  countrv,  if  we  pos- 
sibly can,  without  injuring  anybody.  That  \s  my  idea  of  my  way  of 
getting  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  idea  to  reduce  the  tariflf  on  the  larger  sizes? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  have  not  said  so ;  no  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  has  not  said  anything  as  to  the  larger  sizes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  I  can  file  a  brief,  which  I  will  be  pleased 
to  do  for  the  committee's  inspection — I  believe  it  will  stand  your  in- 
spection— ^and  I  believe  it  will  do  just  what  I  want  it  to  do. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  we  should  agree 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  the  large  sizes  and  increase  it  on  the  smaller 
sizes? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  here  advocating  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
on  window  glass  in  any  size. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  any  size? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  advocating  it ;  but  I  do  advocate  a  change- 
in  the  schedules,  as  I  have  stated,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Faulkner,  does  not  your  whole  difficulty  lie  in  the 
fact  that  of  recent  years  people  have  quit  using  small  window  glass 
to  a  large  extent? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  To  some  extent ;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  well  recollect  the  time  when  multitudinous 
windows  were  made  of  6  by  8  and  8  by  8  glass,  and  all  that,  and  they 
nearly  all  have  quit  it,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  pane  10  by  12  was  a  big  piece  of  glass  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  A  great  many  of  them  have  stopped  using  it. 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  average  window  glass  put  into  a  house  in  the 
United  States  to-day  seems  to  be  about  12  by  20  or  12  by  24.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  the  exact  size. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  We  will  take  that  as  the  basis  of  the  argument,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  very  reason  the  window-glass  men  have 
not  been  all  getting  rich  with  this  present  rate,  is  it  not  ?  The  people 
have  quit  using  what  you  ipight  call  this  "  scrap  "  glass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  They  are  using  half  a  million  boxes  of  it  that  is 
made  over  in  foreign  countries  and  sent  across,  and  our  people  are 
walking  the  earth  without  anything  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  use  of  small  glass  -has 
nearly  gone  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Probably  not  as  much  of  it  is  used  now  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  window  glass  that  was  consumed  at  the  time  you 
speak  of.  But  I  believe  there  is  just  as  much  small  glass  used  to-aay, 
ii  not  more,  estimating  it  by  the  foot,  than  there  ever  was  in  tfie 
history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  that  is  owing  to  what  you  call  small  glass 
dropping  largely  into  disuse? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Well,  we  will  take  it  from  what  you  say.  What 
was  your  size? 

Mr.  Clark.  Six  by  8,  and  8  by  8,  and  8  by  10.  You  have  quit 
using  that,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more 
glass  used  of  those  sizes  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  I  can  show  you  what  is  the  matter  with  the  winaow- 
^lass  situation,  if  you  will  just  turn  that  around  and  say  that  there 
IS  less  large  glass  used,  less  glass  that  window  workers  are  able  to 
make,  in  sizes  up  to  160  and  170  square  feet,  or  even  larger.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  at  least  one  old,  experienced  window -glass  manufacturer 
in  the  room  who  probably  knows  more  about  this  business  a  dozen 
times  over  than  I  do.  But  I  want  to  say  this :  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  the  smaller  sizes  of  plate  glass  have  cut  into  the  sale  of 
•window  glass,  let  us  say,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  falling  oflF 
in  the  larger  sizes  that  could  be  made  in  the  window-glass  house. 
'There  is  the  great  trouble. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  do  not  use  this  small  glass  in 
'building  houses  any  more,  except  where  some  man  that  is  building 
an  extraordinary  house  of  some  sort  or  other  wants  windows  put  in 
it  different  from  other  people's  windows,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  these 
small  panes  of  glass  put  in,  whereas  in  the  four-room  house  and  the 
six-room  house  and  the  eight-room  house  the  people  usually  have  these 
larger  panes  of  glass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  and  the  people  in  this  country  are  building 
small  houses  and  putting  in  small  windows  just  as  they  have  always 
done.  ^  They  are  not  doing  it  in  the  cities  of  Washington  or  New  York 
or  Chicago  or  San  Francisco^  perhaps,  to  any  large  extent ;  but  they 
are  doing  it  in  the  outlying  districts,  especially  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Ola.rk.  I  know;  but  I  happen  to  live  in  an  outlying  district, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  does  not  happen. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  exactly  where  they  sell  their  stuff,  or  most 
of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  the  South,  and  you  can  not  buy  glass  less 
than  10  by  12  where  I  live. 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  consider  that  a  small  window  glass. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  speaking  here  to-day,  as  I  understand,  for 
the  laboring  men  of  your  industry? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Only  for  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  and  your  observations  in  Europe,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  disclosed  the  fact  that  wages  were  less  in  Europe  in  your 
industry  than  they  are  over  here? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir ;  much  les^. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  your  idea  is  that  by  a  reasonable  tariff  protect- 
ing the  manufacturer  here  the  importations  resulting  from  those  low 
wages  could  be  substituted  for  by  manufacturers  in  tiie  home  market, 
and  that  that  would  give  additional  employment  to  men  in  your  in- 
dustry.   That  is  your  idea,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  idea  exactly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  May  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  you  were  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  window 
workers,  did  you  make  any  observations  as  to  the  comparative  man- 
ner of  living  of  workingmen  in  Belgium  and  America  in  your  in- 
dustry ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  a  general  way ;  yes.  As  far  as  the  actual  cost 
of  living,  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  concerned,  I  did  not  investigate 
that  very  thoroughly;  but  I  discovered  that  the  European  work- 
men do  not  live  as  the  American  workmen  do  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.    They  can  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Give  me  some  concrete  idea  of  how  they  do  live. 
Name  some  of  the  differences  you  noticed. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  ways.  If  you  go 
to  their  houses,  you  see  the  difference  in  the  way  their  houses  are 
furnished.  If  you  see  them  on  the  streets,  you  see  the  difference 
in  the  way  they  are  clothed  and  the  way  their  children  are  clothed. 
You  see  the  difference  in  what  they  eat,  the  kind  of  food  that  they 
subsist  on,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  kind  of  food  do  they  subsist  on  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  saw  laboring  men  over  there — not  window  work- 
ers, but  what  they  know  over  there  as  laboring  men — ^that  would  not 
have  meat  in  their  house  more  than  once  or  twice  a  month,  and  when 
they  did  it  was  horse  meat.  They  have  their  horse  markets  there 
just  the  same  as  we  have  our  beef  markets  here;  the  horse  sign  is 
hanging  out  instead  of  the  beef  sign. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  about  clothing? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Their  clothing  is  very  poor.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly 
worth  speaking  about,  as  a  rule,  among  the  working  people.  Another 
thing  that  I  saw,  and  that  appealed  to  me  as  something  that  mi^ht 
be  quite  a  factor  in  the  condition  of  laboring  men  over  there,  was  this : 
I  saw  too  many  girls  and  women  performing  labor  that  men  should 
perform.  I  saw  them  carrying  loads  that  a  strong  man  would 
stagger  under.  I  saw  them  sweeping  the  streets,  acting  as  "  white 
wings,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  saw  them  carrying  rollers  that 
it  takes  a  big,  strong,  husky  boy  from,  we  will  say,  at  least  13  to  20 
or  21  years  old  to  carry.  I  know  lots  of  men  that  carry  rollers.  The 
girls  perform  that  work  over  there;  and,  as  I  stated,  they  are  em- 
ployed at  a  very  low  wage.  They  are  employed  in  shoving-in  in  the 
flattening  houses.    They  do  the  work  of  what  is  called  the  shoving 
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boy  here — a  grown  man.  They  use  girls  over  there  for  that  work. 
The  same  is  true  at  the  other  end  of  the  flattening  oven,  the  taking- 
off  end,  taking  off  the  class  from  the  lehr.  They  use  girls  there  for 
that  work.  Girls  dip  the  glass.  All  of  that  is  performed  by  girls, 
and  all  of  it  should  be  performed  by  men,  as  it  is  m  this  country. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Faulkner,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Now? 

Mr.  BoNYXGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  President  of  the  window-glass  workers. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  President  of  the  window -glass  workers? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir.  Formerly  I  was  a  window-glass  blower. 
I  worked  on  the  bench  for  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  These  small  pieces  of  glass  to  which  you  refer  are  the 
pieces  of  glass  which  poor  people  buy  to  put  in  their  houses,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  principally. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  desire  to  increase  your  income  at  the  expense 
of  your  poor  friends  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  What  poor  friends? 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Dalzell  suggested  that  the  witness  move  to  a 
position  where  the  stenographer  could  hear  him  better.) 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  understand,  the  poor  people  of  the  country  are 
the  people  who  buy  these  small  sizes  of  window  glass.  Is  that  true,  or 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Why,  as  a  rule,  yes ;  I  would  suppose  so.  The  rich 
seem  to  have  the  plate  glass,  and  I  suppose  the  poor  people  have  to 
buy  small  glass.    I  do  not  see  any  other  way  out  of  it 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  then,  I  say,  you  want  to  put  this  increased  tax 
on  the  poor  people  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  product  at  all.  It  is  my  intention  to  make  it 
here  instead  of  making  it  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  going  to  do  that  without  increasing  the  price? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Simply  by  increasing  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  By  raising  the  duty  and  keeping  it  out — keeping 
it  across  there  where  it  belongs.  There  is  no  need  of  that  glass  in 
this  country.  If  we  could  not  make  it,  gentlemen,  I  would  not  be 
here.  But  with  factories  lying  idle  all  over  this  country,  and  men 
out  of  employment  that  are  qualified  to  perform  that  work,  and  that 
glass  commg  in  through  the  different  ports  of  this  coimtry,  I  say 
your  schedule  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  it  be  made  profitably  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent prices? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Glass? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  they  were  to  make  all  small  sizes,  no;  nor  in 
any  other  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  can  the  smaller-sized  glass  be  sold  profitably  now 
by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country? 
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Mr.  Faui^kner.  That  is  a  question  I  would  have  to  figure  on  very 
carefully  before  I  could  answer  it  intelligently. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  they  might  increase  the  price  of  it,  might  they 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  yet  you  are  uncertain? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  see  how  they  could,  but  you  are  very  un- 
certain? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  They  might  increase  the  price  of  that  small  glass; 
they  might  increase  the  price  of  the  large  glass;  I  might  go  further 
and  say  that  they  shoula.  Whether  they  can  or  not,  1  do  not  know, 
but  I  ao  know  that  it  is  entirely  too  low. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  question  of  price  depends  entirely  upon  compe- 
tition? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  answer  a  little  more  directly  and  not 
explain  so  much  we  would  save  some  time.    We  have  not  any  to  spare. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  seems  that  our  understanding  is  different  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  or  two. 
You  say  that  increasing  the  tariff,  in  your  opinion,  would  not  increase 
the  price,  but  would  keep  out  the  smaller  glass.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  tariff  and 
come  into  this  market  and  sell  glass  at  the  price  that  it  would  be  sold 
for  here?    That  is  what  j^ou  mean,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  it  is  not  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer that  I  am  after ;  it  is  the  importer  that  imports  the  glass. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  tariff  wall  would  keep  out  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  would  give  you  opportunity  to  get  three 
weeks  more  work  in  this  country  to  supply  that  glass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  compel  them  to  buy  American 
products. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  do  not  not  want  to  take  up  much  time.  Is  that 
correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Randell.  All  right.  Now,  then,  the  same  condition  that  would 
bar  out  his  product  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  glass  manufac- 
turer— if  it  was  just  one  man,  say,  who  was  manufacturing  the  gloss 
here — to  raise  the  price  of  glass  in  this  country,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  oelieve  that  you  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  Randell.  Just  answer  my  question,  either  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  or 
say  that  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  not  be  placed  on  record  in  a  thing  of  that 
kind;  I  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  same  condition  that  would  bar  out  the  foreign 
product  would  give  the  power  to  the  manufacturer  here,  if  he  should 
act  as  one  man,  to  raise  the  price  higher  than  it  is  now,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  might  possibly  give  him  that  power. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  would  give  nim  that  power? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  that  is  not  the  intention  of  it. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Answer  my  question,  please,  and  I  will  SDon  be 
through  with  you.  It  would  give  him  that  power,  would  it  not? 
[After  a  pause.]     Then  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  give  you  my  opinion;  but 
if  you  ask  me  something  that  I  do  not  know,  I  will  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  keep  him  from  having  competition  from 
abroad,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  competition  the  manufacturer  in  this  country 
faces  from  abroad  is  not  from  the  manufacturer;  it  is  from  the  im- 
porter that  buys  that  glass  over  there  and  sells  it  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand  that ;  but  if  the  tariff  wall  was  so  high 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  bring  that  glass  in  there,  then  that  glass 
would  not  compete,  and  the  competition  would  be  in  this  country, 
would  it  not?  * 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  all  the  glass  in  this  country  was  manufactured  by 
one  man,  he  could  not  compete  with  himself;  he  could  simply  fix  the 

{)rice  at  the  amount  he  pleased,  not  to  go  above  the  tariff  wall  and 
et  the  others  in  ?     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr!  Faulkner.  Yes;  but 

Mr.  Randell.  Just  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  want  to  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  but  I  want  to 
explain  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Randell.  Answer  it  first,  and  then  explain. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  it  was  in  that  shape ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  shape. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  say  "  j^es?  " 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Why,  no ;  I  will  not  say  "  yes  "  to  a  proposition 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say,  if  it  was  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Certainly  not.  for  this  reason.  Here  is  the  point : 
It  is  absolutely,  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  because  you  have  hand  plants  in  this  country  and  ma- 
chine plants  in  this  country.  They  are  competing  in  the  market; 
they  are  rivals ;  and  it  is  not  in  one  man's  hanas,  and  never  can  be. 

Mr.  Randell.  Wait  a  minute.  If  you  can  not  answer  my  questions 
without  taking  up  all  this  time  in  argument  I  shall  have  to  withdraw 
the  question. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  have  answered  it  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  that  could  be  the  case,  by  combmation — if  these 
different  plants  could  get  together  and  the  price  could  be  controlled — 
you  are  willing  that  they  Siould  have  the  power  to  raise  the  price 
to  all  the  people  of  the  country  in  order  that  your  6,700  men  might 
get  three  weeks'  more  labor ;  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  On  that  small  stuff? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  unwilling  to  have  then  do  that,  because  they 
will  not  do  it,  in  my  judgment,  on  account  of  the  competition  between 
the  hand  and  the  machine  plants. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  assurance  have  you  that  if  they  had  this  same 
protection  they  would  not  put  down  the  price  of  labor  instead  of 
putting  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  thev  attempted  anything  of  that  kind  we  would 
have  to  meet  it ;  that  is  all.    We  have  no  assurance  of  it. 
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Mr.  Randell.  You  would  think  hard  of  it? 

Mr.  Faulknrr.  We  have  no  assurance  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  others  to  be  heard  on  this  window- 
glass  paragraph  ? 

As  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anyone  else  here,  we  will  take^  up  the 
question  of  bottles.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  E.  A.  Agard,  of  Fair- 
bury,  111. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  A.  AOABD,  OF  FAIBBUBY,  ILL. 

Mr.  Agard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at  the 
age  of  11  years  my  father  enter^  one  of  the  few  glass-bottle  fac- 
tories then  in  this  country  as  a  "  tending  boy ;  "  as  the  small  boy  who 
carried  away  the  bottles  when  made  by  the  blower  was  called  at  that 
time. 

He  worked  his  way  through  the  various  grades  of  employees,  re- 
maining actively  engaged  in  the  business,  until  he  retired  at  the  age 
of  60  years.  I  mysSf  went  to  work  in  a  glass  factory  at  the  age  of 
14  years,  became  a  blower  at  19,  and  worked  at  the  trade  for  several 
years,  and  am  now  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers'  Association,  although  it  has  been  about  twelve  years  since 
I  worked  at  the  trade;  and  though  I  appear  before  you  to-day  repre- 
senting the  manufacturers,  by  heredity,  birth,  education,  and  train- 
ing my  sympathies  remain  with  the  workmen ;  and  in  discussing  the 
enect  of  a  protected  tariff,  or  the  lack  thereof,  upon  this  industry* 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  a  manufacturer,  I  can  not  get  away  from 
the  effect  of  my  early  environments,  and  the  thought  of  the  weal 
or  the  woe  of  the  employees.  The  skilled  mechanic  and  his  family 
is  always  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

The  manufacturers  of  glass  bottles  most  respectfully  urge  that  in 
any  revision  of  the  tariff  that  you  may  recommend  that  the  present 
import  duties  upon  bottles  may  remain  undisturbed. 

Within  the  past  eighteen  or  twenty  years  we  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  the  banefid  effects  of  a  lesser  tariff  upon  our  product,  and 
a  repetition  of  those  experiences  at  this  time  can  not  be  contemplated 
with  other  than  grave  misgivings. 

The  tariff  acts  of  188t3  and  1890  were  such  a  stimulus  to  the  indus- 
try tiiat  within  that  period  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  glass  bottles  increased  more  than  threefold,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  this  business  was  correspondingly  increased. 

The  tariff  law  of  1894,  known  as  the  "  Wilson  bill,"  which  went 
into  effect  August  27,  1894,  dealt  us  a  blow  from  which  we  were  years 
in  recovering.  During  all  of  the  time  this  act,  which  reduced  the  duty 
on  glass  bottles  from  17  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  and  in  some  casas 
nearlj[  one-half,  was  in  operation  the  business  was  in  a  terribly  de- 
moralized condition.  Many  furnaces  remained  out  of  blast  the  entire 
time,  others  were  onlj'  operated  a  part  of  the  time,  several  were  per- 
manently abandoned,  and  only  a  few  evStablishments,  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  and  far  removed  from  seaports  and  closely  adjacent 
to  the  purchaser,  were  able  to  run  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  It 
was  a  grim  and  bitter  struggle  for  existence  that  taxed  the  intelli- 
gence, patience,  ingenuity,  skill,  and  financial  resources  of  employer 
and  employee  alike  to  the  utmost. 
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After  the  most  rigid  and  economical  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  had  been  adopted,  there  still  remained  so  wide  a  diflFer- 
€nce  between  the  cost  of  production  of  bottles  in  this  country  and  the 
■cost  of  production  in  Europe  tliat  we  were  forced  to  ask  our  men  to 
increase  their  hours  of  labor  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  situation  and 
stem  the  tide  and  flood  of  importation.  This,  failing  to  meet  the 
situation,  and  we  being  unable  to  hold  our  own  against  foreign  com- 
petition, we  were  finally  reluctantly  compelled  to  ask  our  employees 
to  come  to  our  assistance  by  accepting  a  reduction  in  wages  of  from 
15  to  25  per  cent.  Our  labor  is  highly  skilled  and  intelligent,  but  a 
proposition  of  this  character,  which  would  reduce  their  standard  of 
life  and  living  below  the  comfort  line,  met  with  the  most  determined 
opposition  from  them.  They  were  slow  to  grasp  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  with  which  we  were  confronted,  and  to  realize  that  our  very 
industrial  life  was  at  stake,  and  for  a  time  refusing  to  meet  the  im- 
pleasant  crisis  in  the  only  way  possible,  strikes  and  labor  disputes, 
with  all  of  their  attendant  heartburnings,  misunderstandings,  and 
disturbances  ensued,  until  a  fuller  appreciation  of  our  unhappy 
plight  was  reluctantly  borne  home  to  them,  and  they  went  to  work, 
where  employment  could  be  secured,  at  the  reduced  wage. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles  nearly  all  of  the  cost  lies  in 
the  wage^  paid  to  labor,  the  material  of  which  the  glass  is  com- 
posed— lime,  sand,  and  soda — being  of  small  value  except  for  the  nec- 
essary labor  expended  upon  it.  so  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
upon  bottles  must  fall  most  heavily  upon  labor,  who  will  quickly  and 
fiercely  resent  any  attempt  to  take  from  them  or  to  reduce  the  value 
of  the  only  thing  they  have  to  sell — ^that  is,  their  brawn  and  skill. 
And  who  will  say  that  their  position  is  not  a  natural,  a  logical,  and  a 
proper  one.  Certainly  the  people  and  the  business  interests  of  this 
•country  can  not  fail  to  be  injured  by  anything  that  reduces  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  that  brings  upon 
lis  wide-spread  labor  disturbances  and  strife,  which  we  are  seeking 
in  this  instance  to  avoid.  Some  of  the  papers  are  seeking  to  advo- 
-cate  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  various  lines  of  manufactured 
articles  in  the  interest,  as  they  claim,  of  the  consumer. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  say  just  a  few  moments  ago  there  is  a  great 
clamor  upon  the  part  of  the  consumer  for  a  reduced  tariff.  I  do  not 
know  where  that  clamor  is.  I  think  I  meet  as  many  consumers,  per- 
haps, among  those  who  are  not  interested  in  protected  industries  as 
any  man  on  this  committee.  I  live  in  a  purely  agricultural  commu- 
nity, and  at  some  time  during  the  year,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  every 
farmer  in  the  township  goes  through  my  office  and  I  meet  him  and 
talk  to  him.  I  am  interested  in  this  subject  as  well  as  in  every  eco- 
nomical and  industrial  subject.  I  have  never  failed  in  the  last  year 
to  meet  a  farmer  five  minutes  without  asking  him  his  views  on  the 
tariff  question,  and  I  have  never  heard  one  of  them  advocate  a  reduc- 
tion upon  a  single  article  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  about  that.  Proceed  with  your 
argument. 

Mr.  Agard.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  European  manufacturers  have  such  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  cheaper  production — that  is,  cheaper  labor — ^that 
they  can  put  their  product  on  the  American  market  at  a  price  that  is 
simply  impossible  tor  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet  without  a 
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tariff  high  enough  to  be  protective.  Indeed,  if  glass  bottles  were  ad- 
mitted tree  of  duty,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  mean  the  extinction  of 
the  business  in  this  country. 

The  reduction  of  the  import  duty  will  not,  in  this  case,  as  I  have 
said  before,  benefit  the  general  public,  who,  in  the  last  analysis,  is 
the  consumer.  Upon  the  contrary,  it  will  result  in  a  direct  and  per- 
manent injury  to  the  general  public,  by  reason  of  the  closing  of  many 
plants,  with  the  dispersing  and  scattering  of  large, bodies  of  skilled 
workmen  and  the  reduction  of  the  purchasing  power  of  all  of  those 
identified  with  this  businesh^,  even  it  some  of  the  factories  should  be 
able  to  continue  in  operation.  If  the  price  of  bottles  was  reduced  to 
the  brewer,  the  bottler,  and  to  the  great  establishments  of  so-called 
patent  and  proprietary  medicines,  >vnat  possible  benefit  can  the  con- 
sumer derive  from  that.  Beer,  mineral  water,  and  patent  medicines 
will  still  sell  at  retail  at  tlie  same  price,  and  even  the  bottler  would 
not  be  benefited,  as  the  destruction  of  their  business  would  have  put 
it  beyond  the  power  of  a  large  luimber  of  former  consumers  to  pur- 
chase the  product  of  the  bottler.  A  single  illustration  to  which  I 
called  your  attention  a  moment  ago  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 

"  Warner's  Safe  Cure,"  which  is  a  patent  medicine,  costs  at  retail 
$1  per  bottle,  equal  to  $144  per  gross.  The  cost  of  a  gross  of  bot- 
tles, laid  down  in  Rochester,  X.  i .,  is  about  $4,  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  cost.  Suppose  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  the  price 
of  bottles  is  reduced  to  $3  per  gross,  making  the  cost  of  the  medicine 
$143  per  gross,  what  possible  chance  is  there  for  the  retail  buyer,  the 
general  public,  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  reduced  price,  which  is  less 
than  1  cent  per  bottle? 

The  European  manufacturer  has  another  great  advantage  over  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  fact  that  he  can  and  does  operate  his 
plant  twelve  months  in  the  year,  whilt  in  this  countrv  we  are  forced 
to  close  our  glass  factories  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  in  some  cases  both  the  months  of  June  and  September,  these 
months  being  altogether  too  hot  for  the  operation  of  our  plants  to  be 
profitable.  The  foreign  manufacturer  erects  a  furnace  and  operates 
it  continuously  until  it  is  burned  out,  which  may  be  a  couple  ot  years, 
and  then  closes  down  to  repair  or  rebuild.  In  this  country  a  tank 
furnace  will  cost  about  $20,000,  and  after  being  operated  from  seven 
to  ten  months  must  be  closed  because  the  weather  has  become  too  hot 
to  permit  its  operation.  The  putting  out  of  the  fires  in  a  glass  fur- 
nace means  its  practical  destruction,  and  it  must  be  rebuilt  before  it 
can  be  again  operated,  so  that  in  the  item  of  furnaces  alone  the  cost 
of  the  American  manufacturer  is  more  than  double  that  of  his  foreign 
competitor. 

Tne  following  will  show  the  cost  of  the  standard  sizes  of  beer  and 
water  bottles  in  Germany,  taken  from  statistics,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  same  class  of  ware  in  this  country. 

Cost  of  making  a  gross  of  pint  and  quart  beer  and  water  bottles  in 
Grermany :  Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing,  65  cents;  fuel,  material,  box- 
ing, and  supplies,  $1.05 ;  total  cost  of  production,  $1.70. 

I  have  not  the  exact  figures  giving  cost  of  production  of  glass  bot- 
tles in  England,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  more  than  $1  per  gross  less 
than  the  cost  in  this  country,  upon  pint  and  quart  beers,  water  bottles, 
and  goods  of  that  character. 
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The  English  manufacturer  is  offering  to  deliver  free  on  board  ship 
quart  beer  and  water  bottles,  packed  in  cases  of  1  gross  each,  at  $3.63 
per  gross;  pints  at  $2.89  per  otoss,  less  2^  per  cent  discount  if  payment 
IS  made  in  thirty  days  after  delivery,  while  the  German  manufacturer 
is  selling  quart  beer  and  water  bottles  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  for  $& 
per  gross,  the  buyer  paying  the  tariff  and  freight  from  port  of  deliv- 
ery to  interior  destination,  and  the  same  can  be  done  here. 

Cost  of  production  in  America, 
0)st  of  quarts  (gross)  : 

Fuel,  material,  and  supplies $2.00 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 2.09 

Total  cost  of  quarts 4.09 

Cost  of  pints  (gross)  : 

Fuel,  material,  and  supplies 1.44 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 1.57 

Total  cost  of  pints 3.01 

Average  cost  in  America,  pints  and  quarts , 3.56 

Average  cost  in  (Termany,  pints  and  quarts 1.70 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  said  that  the  average  cost  in  America,  pints  and 
quarts,  is  $3.55  per  gross,  while  the  average  cost  in  Germany,  pints 
and  quarts,  is  $1.70  jjer  gross. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Agard.  That  is  the  average  cost;  yes,  sir;  in  Germany  $1.70, 
while  the  average  cost  in  this  country  is  $3.75. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  these  figures  can  only  be  approximate. 
They  are  not  intended  to  be  accurate.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  cost  in  Germany  was  take*  from  two  or  three  factories  engaged 
in  that  Jine  of  work,  and  I  know  that  the  cost  as  stated  in  this  coun- 
try, as  I  have  just  given  it,  was  taken  from  a  few  factories  that 
engage  in  this  character  of  work  in  this  country. 

Sir.  Griggs.  I  simply  wanted  your  statement  repeated. 

Mr.  Agard.  Skilled  workmen  have  made  them  for  years  at  a  time, 
skilled  workmen  who  were  put  on  an  order  for  a  month  or  so,  and 
naturally  would  not  make  as  many  of  them,  and  the  cost  would  neces- 
sarily be  increased. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  average  cost  in  Germany  is  $1.70? 

Mr.  Agard.  Yes,  sir;   and  $3.55  in  this  country. 

As  indicating  the  fact  that  our  idea  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
upon  bottles  can  not  prove  other  than  injurious  to  us  is  well  founded, 
I  feel  that  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  report  of  an 
investigation  made  by  the  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association  during  the  time  that  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  operation,  to 
wit,  during  the  month  of  April,  1896,  he  having  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  upon  business  connected  with  his  office,  and  while  there 
investigated  the  importations  at  that  port  alone.    He  said : 

Finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  information  at  the  custom-house  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  soUcited  the  aid 
of  the  commercial  rei)orter  of  that  paper.  lie  kindly  agreed  to  help  me,  and 
we  went  down  to  the  custom-house  together  and  secured  the  following  data  on 
Importation,  viz: 

Quart  bottles  filled  wnth  wine — I  may  say  right  here  that  the  rea- 
son the  importation  of  bottles  filled  is  given  is  that  they  come  into 
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direct  competition  with  empty  bottles  here.    They  are  emptied  here 
and  then  thrown  on  the  market. 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1895:  Pounda. 

Bottles  filled  with  wine 374,832 

B^tles  filled  with  brewed  stuff,  medicines,  liquor,  etc 90,062 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  wines,  clarets,  water  bottles 99,396 

Empty  demijohns 35, 696 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1S96 : 

Quart  bottles  filled  with  wine 313,750 

Pint  bottles  filled  with  wine 252 

Filled  with  liquor,  medicines,  etc 127,576 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  clarets,  water  bottles,  etc 1,625,331 

Empty  demijohns . 39, 958 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  goods  were  imported  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  do  not  include  importations  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

The  general  manager  of  the  bottling  department  of  the  National  Brewing 
Comi)any,  said :  "  We  can  purchase  imported  beer  bottles  cheaper  than  the  home 
floods  can  be  put  on  the  market."  Mr.  Deberry,  superintendent  of  the  bottling 
department  of  the  I'nited  Brewing  Ck)mpany,  claims  that  it  is  solely  a  matter 
of  cheapness  with  them  in  handling  the  foreign  goods.  "  We  can,"  he  said, 
"  purchase  the  imported  goods  much  cheaper  than  the  home  article,  although 
we  find  the  eastern  and  homemade  bottles  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  pres- 
sure than  the  foreign  bottles." 

On  April  11,  1896,  I  visited  the  ducks,  and  to  my  surprise  I  saw  three  large 
Antwerp  and  Hamburg  ships  unloading  cargoes  of  beer  bottles,  wines,  sodas, 
clarets,  etc.  These  goods  are  shipi)ed  in  crates  and  sacks,  and  all  three  ships 
were  unloading  at  the  wharf  in  the  iwrt  of  San  Francisco  on  the  same  day,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  it  was  a  sickening  sight  to  behold. 

There  are  1,200  grocers  in  San  Francisco;  they  are  well  organized  and  all 
bandle  demijohns  for  wine,  and  mostly  Imported  bottles.  I  interviewed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grocery  Men's  Association,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  did  not  know 
that  they  were  using  the  foreign  bottles  and  could  not  tell  an  imi)orted  bottle 
from  one  made  in  this  country. 

The  statistics  sent  out  monthly  by  the  Treasury  Department  giv- 
ing the  value  of  imports  of  this  line  of  goods  from  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Wilson  bill,  August  27,  1894,  to  October  31,  1896, 
are  as  follows : 

Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  and  carboys,  $1,024,401. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  during  the  time  that  this  enormous 
importation  of  glass  bottles  was  being  made  American  plants  were 
lying  idle,  and  should  any  reduction  or  change  in  the  present  sched- 
ule upon  bottles  be  made  a  like  condition  of  affairs  would  speedily 
prevail. 

The  glass  bottle  business  of  this  country  is  not  a  small  one,  and 
unworthy  of  your  consideration,  but  millions  of  capital  and  thou- 
sands of  men  are  actively  engaged  in  this  enterprise. 

The  greatest  and  the  gravest  problem  confronting  Europe  to-day  is 
the  problem  of  their  unemployed.  Men  a  long  time  out  of  work, 
hungry  men  with  hungry  families,  are  not  wise  and  will  not  listen 
to  reason.  That  is  the  philosophical  reasoning  of  the  high  salaried 
and  the  well  fed.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  glass  bottles  will 
lessen  the  menace  confronting  Europe  by  putting  a  largo  number  of 
their  unemployed  to  work,  and  will  transfer  their  trouble  to  your 
shoulders  by  closing  our  factories  and  reducing  our  capital,  our  in- 
vestments, and  our  men  to  idleness,  with  all  ot  the  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  ills  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  idle  capital  and  idle 
men,  or  it  will  force  a  reduction  in  wages  to  just  the  amount  that  the 
tariff  might  be  reduced.    The  manufacturer  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
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production  and  distribution  in  this  country  to  the  last  final  fraction 
that  it  is  possible  to  attain  without  scaling  down  the  wages  of  every 
person  whom  he  may  employ. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  am  sorry  the  chairman  interrupted  the  speaker,  be- 
cause it  has  necessitated  asking  this  one  question :  • 

You  were  speaking  of  the  sentiment  in  your  conmiunity,  but  had  so 
far  spoken  of  one  class  in  the  community.  Knowing  where  you  reside 
I  know  that  you  represent  a  community  made  up  or  prosperous  farm- 
ers, of  manufacturers,  of  farm  laborers,  of  mechanics,  of  railroad 
men,  of  steamboat  men,  of  mine  owners,  of  miners,  and  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  professional  men.  You  say  that  the  sentiment  there  of 
these  consumers  regarding  the  tariff  revision  is 

Mr.  Agard.  The  sentiment  is,  if  the  committee  please,  that  there 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  laws,  and  I  speak  ad- 
visedly, because  I  made  it  my  Dusiness  to  speak  to  those  men.  Of 
course,  as  to  the  men  engaged  as  workmen  in  protected  industries,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  ask  them.    I  am  one  of  them  myself, 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  am  very  glad  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  all  of  those 
consumers,  because  I  know  that  is  a  typical  American  community. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  heard  anybody 
complain  of  the  high  prices  of  living  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Agard.  No  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  asking  him  that 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  think  the  high  price  of  living  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  high  tariff  rates  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  has. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  believe  the  tariff  has  ad- 
vanced prices  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Agard.  Not  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  the  man  we  are  talking  about.  You  do  not  think 
the  ultimate  consumer  has  had  to  pay  anything  more  on  account  of 
high  tariffs? 

Mr.  Agard.  Not  along  any  lines  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  account  for  the  enormous  increase  of 
living  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  have  not  accounted  for  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  that  explains  your  other  answer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  engaged  in  making  bottles? 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  worked  at  it  for  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh;  that  will  do.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Agard.  I  saved  money  enough  while  working  at  the  trade  to 
attend  law  school,  and  am  practicing  law.  I  want  to  say  in  explana- 
tion that  I  base  my  reason  for  believing  that  the  consumer  does  not 
ultimately  pay  this  upon  the  fact  that  up  until  a  few  years  ago  and 
during  nearlv  all  of  tne  years  when  I  was  engaged  as  a  blower  in  the 
glass-bottle  business  I  was  secretary  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
labor  organization  and  met  the  manufacturers  to  fix  the  wages,  and 
we  got  the  tariff. 
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Mr.  Gkiggs.  Did  you  retire  entirely  from  your  profession  of  blower 
when  you  went  into  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  That  is  a  question  upon  which  I  believe  there  is  no 
tariff. 

Mr.  HiLX..  You  spoke  about  the  wines  in  bottles  being  imported  free 
of  duty.    The  bottles  have  no  duty,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Agard.  Yes;  but  I  s^y  that  the  reason  I  mentioned  that  is 
that  during  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  in  effect  they  did  not  pay 
that,  and  the  result  was  they  sent  them  over  here  filled  with  cheap 
wines,  and  the  wines  were  emptied  and  the  bottles  w^ere  sent  into 
competition  in  the  trade  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  do  now  still  go  into  competition,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Agard.  Certainly.  There  are  glass  bottles  imported — lots  of 
them. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.    I  did  not  bring  those  figures  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said,  also,  that  you  went  down  on  the  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir ;  I  was  quoting  from  the  rej)ort  of  the  president 
of  the  Glass  Blowers'  Association. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  sick  from  S3eing 
the  bottles  empty  or  seeing  them  imported  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  think 
a  full  bottle  would  sicken  him. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Could  you  stand  a  doubling  of  this  duty  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  We  do  not  ask  to  have  the  duty  raised  at  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  raised  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  want  it  raised. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  that  injure  your  business,  if  we  did  raise  it  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  think  so.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so.  The  glass 
manufacturers,  you  will  find,  are  in  a  different  position  from  other 
manufacturers.  If  you  raise  the  duty  on  this,  the  blowers  would  get 
it  at  the  next  wage  conference.  The  manufacturers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  raise  their  wages.  That  would  raise  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  he  would  come  in  here  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  and 
want  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  the  duty  being  raised, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  it  would  not  affect  the  consumer 
at  all? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  raising  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  this  golden  rule  does  not  affect  the  con- 
sumer? 

•  Mr.  Agard.  I  mean  the  price,  perhaps,  would  not  be  raised  to  the 
consumer.  If  you  paid  $2  a  bottle  for  wine,  or  $4  a  bottle,  and  the 
bottles  only  cost  $4  a  gross,  they  would  not  take  less  than  a  cent  off  of 
the  price  of  the  bottles  to  the  actual  consumer,  but  the  bottler  would 
be  heard  to  complain,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  here  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  subject  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, and  we  will  now  turn  to  the  next  subject,  which  is  that  of 
cut  glass.  We  will  hear  first  from  Mr.  Frederick  Garder,  of  Com- 
ing,!^.  Y. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FBEDEBICK  OABDEB,  OF  COBNINO,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Garder. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  paragraph  is  this? 

Mr.  Garder.  Paragraph  100,  I  think.  This  is  cut  and  engraved 
glass  of  the  finest  quality.  I  represent  Messrs.  T.  C.  Hawkes  &  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fine  cut  and  engraved  glass  in  tiiis 
country,  and  its  allied  concern,  the  Steuben  Glass  Works,  both  of 
Corning,  N.  Y.  They  are  independent  concerns  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  American  Association  of  Glass  Manufacturers. 

The  very  existence  of  the  cut  and  engraved  glass  industry  in 
America  depends  upon  a  high  tariff.  It  is  essential  for  its  further 
progress  that  the  present  tariff  be  maintained,  and,  if  possible,  in- 
creased. 

The  necessity  for  a  high  and  protective  tariff  is  due  to  the  great 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  labor  alone  being  from 
two  to  three  times  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain,  where 
they  pay  the  next  highest  wages. 

In  America  the  skilled  glass  makers  make  from  $35  to  $44  per  week, 
while  in  Great  Britain  they  make  from  $10  to  $16  per  week. 
Skilled  glass  cutters  in  America  make  from  $14  to  $19  per  week, 
as  against  $5  to  $7.50  per  week  in  Great  Britain.    Skilled  glass  en- 

f:avers  earn  in  America  from  $18  to  $27  per  week,  as  against  in 
ngland  from  $5  to  $10  per  week. 

Ordinary  laborers  in  America  get  $9  per  week,  which  is  more  than 
some  skilled  artisans  get  in  Great  Britain. 

Even  at  the  present  tariff,  the  foreigner  is  able  to  bring  engraved 

?:lass  of  the  finest  quality  into  this  country  at  prices  which  the  manu- 
acturers  here  can  not  possibly  meet.  For  instance,  I  have  here  an 
engraved  goblet  made  m  England.  It  is  landed  in  this  country  at 
$17.28  per  dozen 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  could  see  that  better  if  you  would 
open  the  package. 

Mr.  Garder.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so.  I  will  pass 
this  to  the  committee  for  examination. 

This,  as  I  say,  can  be  landed  in  this  country  at  $17.28  per  dozen, 
and  would  cost  about  40  shillings  per  dozen  at  the  factory  in  England. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  for  every  dozen  of  fine  enffraved  glass  pro- 
duced in  America  there  are  twenty  dozen  imported.  If  the  present 
tariff  is  reduced,  the  English,  French,  Austrian,  and  German  would 
be  able  to  swamp  us,  and  it  would  mean  the  closing  up  of  a  number 
of  factories. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  blanks  for  cutting  and  engraving,  the 
Steuben  Glass  Works,  which  is  a  concern  allied  with  this  concern  of 
which  I  speak,  find  that  they  are  forced  to  send  orders  abroad  simply 
because  their  own  concern,  of  which  I  am  secretary  and  manager, 
can  not  make  them  at  the  existing  prices.  They  have  an  order  at  the 
present  time  placed  with  a  European  factory  to  the  amoimt  of  $5,000, 
which  can  be  landed  in  Corning  at  from  14  to  19  cents  a  pound,  prices 
we  could  not  possibly  meet.  Our  contention  therefore  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  that  there  should  be  no  change  made  in  the 
tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Cut  glass  is  a  luxury? 

Mr.  Gabder.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  a  very  good  revenue  producer — about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  under  this  schedule? 

Mr.  Garder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  alL  we  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  M.  A. 
Blair,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  subject  of  bottles  and  window  glass. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  H.  A.  BLAIE,  OF  PITTSBVBO,  PA. 

Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  from  your  jaded 
and  weary  looks  you  will  be  thankful  to  the  man  who,  if  he  does  not 
agree  that  "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  will  in  this  case  comply  with 
the  suggestion  that  "  brevity  is  the  essence  of  propriety,"  and  I  shall 
therefore  be  very  brief. 

I  beff  to  say  that  I  represent  a  committee  of  glass  manufacturers 
whose  line  of  manufacture  embraces  almost  the  entire  list  with  the 
exception  of  window  glass  and  plate  glass  and  common,  ordinary 
bottles.  It  takes  in  lamp  chimneys,  globes,  shades,  lamps,  tumblers, 
goblets,  wines,  tableware,  and  cut  glass.  The  number  of  firms  that 
cover  this  entire  list  in  this  countrj'^  do  not  number  over  50  to  60. 
They  employ  probably  60,000  people,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  sales 
will  probably  amount  to  about  $15,000,000. 

In  presenting  our  claims  on  this  question  of  revision  of  the  tariff 
we  desire  to  say  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  ask  for  an  increased 
duty,  but  to  ask  for  a  different  method  of  assessing  the  duty.  I  think 
your  committee  has  had  quite  an  enlightenment  in  the  questions  that 
nave  been  asked  and  answered  here  in  the  last  day  or  two  in  regard 
to  the  undervaluation  of  imported  goods.  At  present  our  duties  are 
based  entirely  on  the  principle  of  ad  valorem.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  hate  had  to  stand  advances  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  first, 
from,  through,  and  by  the  question  of  undervaluation ;  and  second,  by 
discrimination  of  freirfit  rates  between  manufacturers  in  America 
and  manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  also  through  other  causes  which 
we  have  enumerated  in  a  brief  which  we  shall  submit,  we  feel  we  can 
not  stand  nnj  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  ask  that  you  gentlemen 

five  us  a  specific  duty,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  an  ad  valorem, 
ut  which,  we  beg  to  state,  is  no  more  of  a  duty  than  we  are  entitled 
to  under  the  present  bill  were  that  duty  properly  assessed  and 
collected. 

Mr.  Grioos.  Do  you  know  what  the  revenue  is  from  cut  glass 
now? 

Mr.  Blair.  Sixty  per  cent  on  cut  glass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Blair  covers  a  great  many  classes  of  glass.  He 
is  not  confined  to  cut  glass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  all  ornamental  glass,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir.  I  have  enumerated  the  line  of  glasses  covered, 
such  as  tumblers,  goblets,  shades,  globes,  lamps,  tableware,  lamp 
chimneys,  and  others.  That  whole  line  of  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  common,  ordinary  bottles,  we  cover. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  stated  in  your  brief  your  suggestions  as 
to  the  new  classifications  you  desire  to  have? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  beg  to  say  that  we  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  have  framed  a  list  oi  schedules  to  take  the  place  of  the 
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present  schedules,  which  you  will  see  by  comparison  of  number,  in 
which  many  of  the  incongruities  and  inaccuracies  that  are  in  the 

E resent  bill  have  been  entirely  eliminated.  We  beg  to  say  that  we 
ave  made  this  especially  clear  and  explicit,  so  that  the  disputes  and 
appeals  and  court  triajs  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  customs-house  may  be  hereafter  avoided. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  general  effect  is  to  raise  the  duty,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  to  get  what  we  have  in  such  shape 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  so  that  under  the  present  duty 
we  will  have  a  proper  valuation  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  specific  duties  were  possible  instead  of  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  brief  submitted  and  filed  by  Mr.  Blair  is  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  ^^  1908. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  appearing  before  your  honorable 
body  to-day  asking  for  consideration  in  the  matter  of  tariff  revision, 
we  beg  to  say  that  our  main  grievance  or  complaint  exists  in  the  fact 
that  the  present  tariff  bill  calls  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  while  we  de- 
sire a  duty  imposed  on  the  principal  of  ad  valorem  and  specific  com- 
bined. Our  reasons  for  asking  this  change  in  the  manner  of  assess- 
ing duty  is  because  of  the  very  great  undervaluation  upon  the  cost  of 
goods  brought  into  our  country  by  importers  from  foreign  countries. 
A  reference  to  the  custom-house  records  will  show  to  what  extent  this 
evil  has  existed,  how  frequent  have  been  the  disputes  and  appeals  and 
court  trials,  and  when  it  is  shown  that  the  courts  have  in  their  decis- 
ions added  as  much  as  40  per  cent  in  some  cases  to  the  importer's 
dutiable  cost  price,  we  think  the  justice  of  our  claims  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

We  do  not  advocate  an  increase  over  the  present  rates,  but  in  the 
proposed  rearrangement  some  articles  will  necessarily  be  advanced 
and  others  decreased,  therefore  we  ask  for  a  readjustment  of  the 
schedule  governing  that  extensive  class  of  manufactured  goods  known 
as  "  glassware  "  and  used  in  connection  with  artificial  lighting  and 
glassware  used  in  every  hotel,  restaurant,  and  cafe,  as  well  as  on 
domestic  tables.  Paragraph  100  of  the  present  bill  is  the  onljr  para- 
graph supposed  to  cover  tnis  class  of  goods.  It  is  vague  and  incom- 
plete, and  for  this  reason  the  Government's  statistics  showing  the 
amount  of  this  class  of  glassware  being  imported  is  incomplete  and 
worthless,  as  the  bulk  of  it  is  coming  m  under  section  6,  articles  of 
manufacture  nonenumerated,  and  paragraph  193,  as  manufactures  of 
miscellaneous  metals,  and  paragraph  112,  under  the  general  sheet 
glass,  mirror,  and  lense  schedule.  We  therefore  ask  that  such  glass- 
ware be  specifically  enumerated,  and  further,  that  the  bracket,  glass, 
and  glassware  be  separated  so  it  could  be  known  exactly  what  revenue 
is  derived  from  glassware. 

Since  July,  1907,  the  date  the  German  agreement  went  into  effect, 
in  connection  with  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  the  blown 
glassware  industry  has  been  in  a  deplorable  condition,  more  especially 
those  manufactured  goods  in  direct  competition  with  imported  goods. 
The  fact  is,  during  that  period  the  blown  factories  of  America  have 
been  operating  only  partially.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy ;  others  may  follow  if  relief  is  not  given  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  while  during  this  same  period  most 
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of  the  press-glass  factories  have  been  operating  in  full  or  ahnost  in 
full.  We  therefore  say  that  if  i)resent  straight  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
was  collected  on  correct  valuation  we  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  a 
change  of  rate  is  necessary  and  must  necessarily  be  specific  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  cost  oi  labor,  and  to  give  us  what  was  intended 
in  the  present  bill  and  to  overcome  the  advantages  given  by  the  Ger- 
man agreement. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  glassware  that  is  imported  is  a  luxinry. 
European  manufacturers  of  such  glassware  are  establishing  ware- 
houses in  this  country  and  doing  their  own  importing,  thereby  dis- 
pensing with  the  American  importer.  The  valuation  they  put  on  their 
goods  under  the  German  agreement  is  not  known  to  their  American 
competitors.  It  seems  impossible  to  obtain  this  information.  Pressed 
g;lassware,  as  manufactured  in  America,  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
sidered a  necessity,  for  it  is  used  extensively  and  can  be  sold  in  com- 
petition with  the  cheaper  grade  of  imported  blown  glassware. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glassware  please  bear  in  mind  that  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  product  is  the  pay  rolls  for  labor, 
and  if  the  pay  rolls  of  the  items  we  use,  such  as  fuel,  sand,  chemicals, 
and  supplies,  be  included  the  actual  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  would 
be  about  80  per  cent. 

We  ask  for  this  protection  because  our  labor  cost  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  state  legislation  on  account  of  the  child-labor  agita- 
tion, necessitating  the  employment  of  adult  unskilled  labor  that  here- 
tofore was  done  by  boys  who  were  learning  the  trade. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  required  much,  if  any,  pro- 
tection on  pressed  glassware,  because  its  manufacture  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  great  extent  to  America.  Europeans,  also  Japanese,  are 
also  manuiacturing  it.  Many  articles  are  m  part  pressed  and  part 
blown,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  describe  either  pressed  glass- 
ware or  blown  glassware  so  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  one 
from  the  other;  a  very  large  proportion  could  only  be  distinguished 
by  experts.  Many  glass  articles  that  are  now  made  by  blowing  could 
be  pressed  if  the  tariff  was  arranged  to  favor  pressed  glassware,  and 
should  you  make  a  discriminating  rate  of  duty  between  pressed  and 
blown  glassware  we  would  be  no  better  off  than  we  are  to-day. 

We  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  to  freight  rates.  International 
freight  rates  are  so  much  less  than  interstate  freight  rates  from  sea- 
board to  interior  on  corresponding  goods  that  it  operates  to  nullify 
the  tariff  materially,  and  it  this  could  be  regulated  by  Congress  we 
would  have  the  Canadian  railroad  freight  rates  to  contend  with. 
To  illustrate  the  undervaluation  with  freight  discriminations  favor- 
ing imports  to  interior,  we  quote  the  following: 


Railroad  rates  from  New  York. 


To  Chi- 
cago. 


Cents, 

On  American  goods _ ._ 66 

On  foreign  goods .'  is 


Advantages  to  foreign  manufacturers 39 
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To  East     m^  PftoHii 
St.  Louis.   Aoi-eorta. 


Cents.     I     Cents. 
64  01 

19  18 


«i 
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The  above  figures  do  not  look  very  large,  but  they  amount  to  about 
all  the  profit  that  can  be  made  out  of  some  things;  so  you  can  readily 
see,  with  a  60  per  cent  duty,  that  between  undervaluations  and  freight 
discriminations  in  favor  of  the  imported  goods  it  has  been  cut  to 
about  one-half  the  amount  provided  oy  the  tariff  schedule. 

We  ask  that  paragraph  99  be  changed  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
paragraph  we  offer  to  take  the  place  of  paragraph  100  in  the  present 
Dill,  and  we  ask  new  paragraphs  to  enumerate  such  articles  or  glass- 
ware that  are  not  specifically  named  in  the  glassware  schedule,  and 
that  heretofore  have  been  classed  under  paragraph  193  and  section  6 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  because  the  courts  have  so 
decided. 

We  ask  that  a  tariff  commission  be  provided.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son, this  is  necessary  to  officially  decide  what  certain  articles  of  manu- 
facture are,  so  as  to  eliminate  inconsistencies  and  repetitions.  For 
example,  what  is  porcelain?  In  the  Dingley  bill  this  is  rated  as 
glassware,  in  paragraph  100;  also  as  chinaware  in  paragraphs  95 
and  96.  There  are  articles  of  glassware  known  to  the  trade  that  are 
intended  to  be  covered  under  the  new  paragraph  100  that  are  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  115,  such  as  alabaster  glass,  coral  glass,  rock- 
crystal  glass,  spar  glass. 

Somertiing  is  needed  like  Congress  has  provided  in  the  pure-food 
bill,  that  the  present  inconsistencies  may  eventually  be  eliminated. 
Asking  your  kind  consideration  in  our  behalf,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Youi-s,  respectfullv, 

Geo.  W.  Blair, 
Daniel  C.  Ripley, 
Wm.  F.  Dorflinger, 
Marshall  W.  Gleason, 
W.  A.  B.  Dalzell, 
Wm.  T.  Gillinder, 
Thos.  W.  McCreary, 
Glass  Maniifacturers^  Committee, 


Proposal  for  1909  hill, 
glassware. 

Change  paragraph  99  to  read : 

Plain  green  or  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  or  jars,  blown  or  pressed  when 
filled,  and  covered  or  uncovered  demijohns  and  carboys,  filled  or  unfilled,  not 
otherwise  sfieclally  provided  for,  and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free 
(except  such  as  contain  merchandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  or 
to  a  rate  of  duty  based  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  the  value  thereof,  which  shall 
be  dutiable  at  the  rate  ai)plical)le  to  their  contents),  shall  pay  duty  as  follows: 
If  holding  more  than  one  pint,  one  cent  per  pound:  if  holding  not  more  than- 
one  pint,  and  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  pint,  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
ix)und ;  if  holding  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  pint,  fifty  cents  per  gross :  Provided^ 
That  none  of  the  above  articles  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  40  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  that  same  shall  not  be  filled  as  a  subterfuge. 

Change  paragraph  100  to  read : 

Articles  of  glass  and  glassware,  colored,  colorless,  opal,  opaque,  completecl  or 
Iiartially  completed,  including  chimneys,  globes,  shades,  and  other  articles  made 
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of  glass  and  used  in  connection  with  artificial  lighting,  either  pressed  or  molded 
or  blown,  and  including  tumblers,  stem  ware,  decanters,  caraf«fs,  dishes,  com- 
ports, water  bottles,  oil  bottles,  jugs,  pitchers,  vases,  and  other  containers  made 
of  glass;  also  table  glassware,  either  pressed  or  molded  or  blown,  including  un- 
filled Jars,  vials,  and  bottles  with  or  without  ground  stoppers,  and  including 
siphon  bottles,  inks,  salt  shakers  with  or  without  metallic  tops  or  mountings, 
and  any  articles  of  which  such  glass  Is  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for: 

Provided,  They  are  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  And  pro- 
vided further.  If  they  be  decorated  in  any  manner  by  being  cut,  engraved, 
painted,  staineil,  fumed,  silvered,  gilded,  etched,  sand  blasted,  frosted,  ground, 
or  printed  in  any  manner  with  either  polished  or  unpolished  ground  surface  or 
flat  flutes  or  otherwise  partially  or  completely  ornamented  or  decorated,  not 
otherwise  specifically  provided  for,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  and 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

Articles  of  glass  or  glassware  pressed  or  molded  or  blown,  weighing  less 
than  two  pounds  per  dozen :  Provided,  They  are  not  ornamented,  cut,  or  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  per  pound  and  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem:  And  provided  further,  If  they  be  ornamented,  cut, 
or  decorated  in  any  manner  they  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  per  pound  and 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

Articles  of  glass  known  as  blanks  for  cutting,  if  wholly  unfinished,  ten  cents 
per  pound;  if  partially  finished,  ten  cents  per  pound  and  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted  : 

All  pressed  or  molded  or  blown  glassware  or  articles  made  of  molten  glass, 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  glass,  together  with  all  metallic  attachments  thereto,  whether  partially  or 
wholly  manufactured  of  glass,  if  completed  or  partially  completed,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  ten  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  that  present  bracket  glass  and  glassware  be  separated,  giv- 
ing glassware  bracket  to  itself. 


Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  November  W^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Memher  of  Congress^  Washington^  Z>.  C, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  This  will  introduce  Mr.  Samuel  Hawkes 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Carder,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  representing  Messrs. 
T.  G.  Hawkes  &  Co.,  of  the  Steuben  Glass  Works,  of  that  city. 

The  gentlemen  wish  a  hearing  before  your  committee  on  Monday 
next,  the  23d  instant,  in  reference  to  cut  glass  and  engraved  glass- 
ware, a  large  quantity  of  which  is  manufactured  in  Corning, 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy,  I  am,  with  kindest 
remembrances. 

Most  sincerely,  yours,  Mack  A.  Smith. 


Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  21, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  there  is  some  talk  of  reducing  the  tariff 
on  cut  and  engraved  glassware.    We  beg  to  state  that  we  firmly  be- 
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lieve  that  any  reduction  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  trade  in 
this  country,  and  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent  it. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  The  Hunt  Glass  Company, 

H.  S.  Hunt,  Secretary, 


Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  competition  with  foreign  cut  and  engraved  glass 
is  very  keen  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  cheaper  labor 
abroad,  as  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished  ware 
represents  labor.  For  this  reason  we  feel  certain  that  any  measure 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  these  products  would  be  very  harmful  to  the 
industry  in  this  country. 

We  would  therefore  ask  you  to  carefully  consider  any  effort  to 
reduce  the  present  tariff  before  giving  your  consent  to  the  measure. 
We  make  this  request,  not  only  in  our  own  interest,  but  in  behalf  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  production  of  domestic  cut  and  en- 
graved glass. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  O.  F.  Egginton  Company. 
Ernest  M.  Brennan,  Secretary. 


Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  21, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  there  is  possibility  that  the  present 
tariff  on  cut  glass  will  be  reduced  by  Congress  next  year. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  reduction  whatever,  for  the  reason 
that  the  present  rate  of  60  per  cent  is  barely  sufficient,  and  any  reduc- 
tion will  compel  us  to  reduce  the  wages  of  our  workmen  so  that  we 
may  hold  our  market  in  the  Uitited  States. 

The  competition  among  American  cut-glass  manufacturers  is  very 
keen,  which  keeps  the  prices  as  low  as  they  can  be  made  and  leave  a 
small  margin  of  profit. 

We  hope  the  evidence  submitted  will  convince  your  committee  that 
a  reduction  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  the  cut-glass 
industiT. 

Yours,  respectfully,  H.  P.  Sinclaire  &  Co. 


Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  We  have  heard  it  rumored  that  the  tariff  affecting  the  glass 
industry  is  to  be  changed  to  a  lower  rate.    Kindly  allow  the  writer 
to  say  that  in  our  opinion  such  a  change  would  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  glass  industries  of  the  United  States. 
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Since  we  began  business  we  have  paid  out  for  labor  about  $3,000,000. 
We  have  paid  for  blanks,  which  represents  another  form  of  labor  in 
the  same  line,  about  $1,000,000,  and  our  other  expenses  connected  with 
maintaining  our  business  would  average  very  close  to  a  million  dol- 
lars, making  a  total  since  we  began  business  of  about  $5,000,000  that 
we  have  paid  to  the  workingman  of  our  community,  and  as  our 
product  is  used  almost  entirely  by  the  wealthy  people,  we  have,  as 
you  might  say,  taken  this  large  amount  of  money  from  the  richer 
classes  and  transferred  it  to  the  workingman. 

The  American  blank  production  and  some  of  the  most  expensive 
finished  ware  in  rock  crystal  or  engraved  glass  has  been  very  seriously 
injured  by  the  foreign  importation ;  and  importers  are  very  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  any  rediiction  in  our  tariff  to  flood  the  S;ates  with 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Therefore  we  respectfuUv  ask  your  committee  to  raise  the  rate  in- 
stead of  lowering  it  on  all  blants  and  finished  ware  imported  into 
this  country. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  Hoabe  &  Co., 

Geo.  L.  Abbott, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  now  hear 
from  Mr.  George  W.  Wells,  of  Southbridge,  Mass. 

STATEMENT  OF  OEOBOE  W.  WELLS,  OF  SOVTHBBIDOE,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells.  My  name  is  George  W.  Wells,  and  I  am  president  of 
the  American  Optical  Company,  of  Southbridge,  Mass.  I  desire  to 
speak  briefly  with  reference  to  paragraphs  108,  109,  110,  and  111, 
and  also  paragraph  565  of  the  free  list. 

My  company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  goods,  such 
as  spectacles,  eyeglasses,  goggles,  test  cases,  lenses,  mountings,  and 
cases  for  glasses.  What  we  desire  is  the  continuance  of  paragraphs 
108  and  110  of  the  present  law. 

After  changing  paragraph  109  to  conform  to  decisions  that  have 
been  made  under  it,  we  would  recommend,  if  the  committee  please, 
further  changes  as  follows : 

First,  after  the  word  "  cylindrical,"  strike  out  the  word  "  or." 

Second,  after  the  word  "  prismatic,"  insert  a  comma  and  the  words 
"  toric  or  other." 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  mind  spelling  that  word  for  me? 

Mr.  Wells.  T-o-r-i-c. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  mind  defining  that  word  for  me? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  definition  woul^hbe,  in  my  terms,  two  spherical 
curves  on  one  surface.  If  you  should  take  a  doorknob  and  cut  a  slice 
off  of  the  side,  you  would  get  a  toric.    Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wells,  The  idea  in  suggesting  this  is  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  in  classifying  these  glasses,  and  the  word  "  other  " 
is  inserted  so  that  later  on,  as  there  are  likely  to  be  other  kinds  of 
lenses  than  those  defined  in  the  old  law,  this  would  simplify  the 
classification,  and  that  is  our  only  object. 
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We  would  like  to  have  paragraph  111  changed  as  follows:  First, 
after  the  word  "optical^  insert  the  words  ^or  scientific;"  and. 
second,  before  the  word  "  frames  "  insert  the  words  "  optical  parts '' 
and  a  comma;  and,  third,  that  the  paragraph  should  be  changed  to 
conform  to  decisions  rendered,  as  I  have  suggested  before. 

The  optical  industry  in  this  country  is  carried  on  by  twenty  to 
twentv-five  firms  or  companies,  besides  an  incidental  optical  busing 
by  jobbers  and  manufacturing  opticians.  It  is  mainly  located  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Michigan.  The  capital  employed  is  estimated  at  $6,000,- 
000,  the  number  of  employees  at  6,250,  the  wages  paid  annually  at 
$3,365,000,  and  the  annuaf  product  at  $7,315,000.  The  business  Vas 
begun  in  a  small  way  in  1833,  but  the  principal  development  has  been 
made  in  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

The  reason  I  give  these  figures,  gentlemen,  is  that  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  the  optical  business  in  the  lines  in  which  we 
are  interested  was  practically  nothing.  At  the  time  I  learned  the 
trade  there  were  very  few  employees  m  the  United  States  manufac- 
turing this  class  of  goods,  so  that  the  development  has  been  under  the 
protective  tariff  ^s  it  has  existed  for  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

There  is  no  trust  or  combination  in  the  business  and  no  agreement 
to  fix  prices.  If  some  concern  cuts  prices,  the  others  follow.  This 
may  seem  like  uniformity,  but  it  is  the  result  of  strict  competition. 

The  prices  of  none  of  our  products  have  been  increased  as  the  result 
of  protection;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  repeatedly  been  reduced. 
From  1865  to  1870  a  line  of  spectacles  were  sold  from  $8  to  $12  a 
dozen.  Now  a  better  article  is  sold  for  $2  a  dozen.  The  old  were 
made  from  imported  steel  and  imported  lenses;  the  new  from  all- 
domestic  steel  and  lenses,  except  the  rough  stock  for  lenses,  which  is 
not  made  in  this  country.  What  is  true  of  this  class  of  our  products 
is  true  in  varying  degrees  of  all  the  others. 

I  do  not  want  it  understood,  if  the  committee  please,  that  these 
articles  of  goods  mentioned  at  $2  per  dozen  are  the  lowest  price  class 
of  goods  we  manufacture,  because  there  are  many  others  manufac- 
tured by  ourselves  or  others  in  this  line  of  business.  It  is  a  fact  that 
goods  are  made  in  this  countr}^  as  low  as  $6  per  gross  and  varying 
from  that  price  on  up. 

The  wages  paid  in  our  industrv  are  from  two  to  three  times  as 
high  as  those  paid  for  the  same  classes  of  work  in  France  and  Grer- 
many,  our  principal  foreign  competitors.  Ninety  per  cent,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  cost  is  labor,  and  for  this  reason  duties  can  not  be  re- 
duced without  endangering  employment  and  wages. 

We  export  to  nearly  all  countries  for  exactly  the  same  prices  that 
we  get  at  home.  Our  exportation  is,  however,  but  from  6  to  10  per 
cent  of  our  production,  and  it  ia  wholly  due  to  the  superiority  of  our 
goods.  The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  export  does  not  prove  that  we  no 
longer  need  protection.  The  business  of  our  foreign  competitors  has 
been  developed  and  improved,  like  our  own,  and  they  often  imitate 
our  styles  and  export  the  goods  to  this  country  at  prices  witii  which 
we  could  not  compete  witnout  protection. 

I  might  add  also  that  they  import  into  other  countries  from  this 
country  tools  and  machinery  for  manufacturing  the  goods  from  the 
same  processes  that  we  use  here  at  home. 
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We  do  not  claim  that  protection  is  needed  wholly  on  account  of  the 
labor  which  we  employ.  The  labor  and  risk  and  responsibility  of 
the  owners  needs  defense  against  conditions  of  production  very  dis- 
similar to  our  own,  which  involve  a  lower  cost  in  nearly  all  respects. 
Besides,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  either  producer  or  consumer,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  detriment  to  have  our  industry  disorganized 
or  depressed  by  aggressive  and  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Taking  up  now  the  matter  of  paragraph  565  on  the  free  list,  whicS 
includes  the  optical  disks  for  lenses,  I  will  say  that  those  are  on  the 
free  list  to-day.  It  is  necessary  they  should  be  kept  on  the  free  list 
in  order  that  we  may  compete  in  that  line  of  goods,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  produced  and  we  can  not  get  them  produced  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  I  do  not  quite  understand,  if  you  can  sell  abroad  in 
competition  with  those  producers,  how  they  can  sell  the  same  article 
in  this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  you? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  wholly  the  quality  of  the  goods.  It  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  through  the  United  States  and  through  the  entire  world 
that  the  goods  made  in  this  country  in  the  line  of  optical  articles  are 
superior  to  anything  made  in  any  foreign  country,  and  they  sell  on 
their  merits,  becauf^e  some  want  and  will  have  the  best.  That  is  the 
only  reason  we  can  sell  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CocHLRAN.  If  you  can  defeat  competition  in  their  markets,  how 
can  they  undersell  you  in  your  own  market? 

Mr.  Wells.  We  do  not  compete  with  their  goods.  We  have  some- 
thing better  than  they  make.  They  can  not  make  it,  and  they  pay  our 
prices  for  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  make  goods  so  much  better  than  theirs  that 
they  can  not  approach  you  in  competition  over  there,  how  can  they 
approach  you  m  competition  here? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  can  do  it.  They  can  put  goods  into  this  coun- 
try for  very  much  less  than  we  can  sell  tnem  for,  on  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods,  without  protection. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  good  as  yours? 

Mr.  Wells.  As  good  as  our  cheap  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see.     It  is  the  expensive  goods  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  the  higher-class  goods  and  lenses.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  industry  in  the  United  States  that  has  progressed  to  the  extent 
of  the  optical  business  along  the  line  not  oiuy  of  cheapening  their 
production  but  of  improving  the  quality,  so  that  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact  throughout  the  world  that  the  American  spectacle  and 
eyeglass  lenses  are  the  very  best. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  make  those  refractory  binoculars? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Botjtell.  Where  are  they  made? 

Mr.  Welub.  The  line  of  goods  in  which  I  think  vou  are  interested 
to  ask  questions  about  are  probably  made  by  the  6ausch-Lomb  Op- 
tical Company,  and  a  representative  of  that  company  will  be  called 
next. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  made  in  Germany,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  say  that  the  lenses  are  on  the  free  list  and 
can  not  be  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr,  Wells.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Randell.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Wells.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  optical  disks  for  lenses.  It  is  the  rough  stock 
rrom  which  we  make  the  lense.  That  lense  is  not  and  never  has  been 
made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Edward  Bausch,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWABD  BAVSCH,  OF  BOCHESTEB,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Bausch.  If  the  committee  please,  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Wells.  I  think  it  is  also  well  to  state, 
that  there  may  be  no  misconception,  that  Mr.  Wells  spoke  of  the 
optical  industry,  meaning  to  apply  it  to  his  products  and  those  of 
others  in  spectacles  and  spectacle  frames  particularly,  whereas  our 
situation  is  different,  in  so  far  as  we  manufacture,  in  addition  to 
spectacle  lenses,  such  articles  as  photographic  lenses,  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, surveying  instruments,  and  a  variety  of  other  instruments 
which  might  perhaps  be  defined  as  scientific  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  being  manufacturers,  business  conditions  have 
brought  about  making  us  importers  of  chemicals,  chemical  glassware, 
and  allied  laboratory  supplies.  Importers  of  these  goods  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  the  Government  as  well,  in  a  proper 
classification  of  them,  and  there  have  been  very  many  cases  referred 
to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  there  have  been  decisions 
varying  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

We  would  suggest  the  insertion  of  a  new  paragraph  to  take  care 
of  that  portion  of  it,  to  read  as  follows : 

Glassware,  blown,  presF^ed,  or  niolcled,  in  the  form  of  beakers,  flasks,  burettes, 
I)il)ette8,  or  other  articles  used  for  chemical  i)uri)oses  (except  glass  bottles), 
forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  also  suggest  adding  to  the  free  list,  following  paragraph  578, 
which  I  think  should  be  suitably'  numbered  and  named  Iceland  spar. 
I  have  not  time  to  see  whether  that  can  be  brought  to  this  country 
or  not.  We  have  not  made  an  effort  to  do  so,  and  there  may  be  some 
provision  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  brought  here.  Iceland  spar 
IS  a  product  found  only  in  Iceland.  The  mines  from  which  it  is 
taken,  I  understand,  are  flooded.  The  Danish  Government  has  sole 
control  of  the  product,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  be  or  whatever 
supply  there  may  be,  and  to  our  knowledge  it  is  not  found  in  an^y 
other  part  of  the  world;  at  any  rate,  in  any  usable  quantity.  It  is 
desirable  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  which  this  is 
embodied.  It  is  used  in  scientific  apparatus  for  polarizing  purposes 
and  the  testing  of  sugars  and  oils. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAX  DEEY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  offer,  Mr.  Drey? 

Mr.  Drey.  I  have  no  brief  to  submit,  if  the  committee  please,  and 
nothing  special  to  state  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Wells  has  stated, 
except  that  our  business  is  practically  the  same  as  his.  We  make 
practically  the  same  line,  the  main  difference  being  that  his  is  an 
established  business  so  far  as  the  lens  part  goes  and  in  ours  is  entirely 
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new.  We  have  been  making  lenses  in  a  very  small  experimental  way 
for  about  four  years,  and  we  have  just  come  to  the  point  where  we 
are  putting  up"  a  building  and  putting  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars  capital  into  this  particular  branch  of  our  business.  We  em- 
ploy about  325  hands  now,  and  we  will  within  a  year  and  a  half,  if 
this  business  develops  as  we  hope,  add  probably  100  more. 

The  lens-making  business,  as  I  say,  is  new  to  us,  and  we  feel  very 
keenly  the  need  of  protection.  Two  different  concerns  have  started 
in  the  last  ten  or  firteen  years  and  have  failed  and  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  one  concern  has  gone  through  a  great  many  vicissitudes. 
They  started  since  the  Dingley  tariff— I  think  in  about  1898  or 
1899^ — and  have  lost  all  their  common  stock  and  one  issue  of  preferred 
stock,  and  are  just  again  getting  on  their  feet.  So  I  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  the  tariff  is  not  excessive.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  tariff  retained  as  it  is,  as  we  feel  it  is  vital  to  the  investment  of 
capital  and  the  employment  of  labor  which  we  expect  to  employ. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  are  making  lenses? 

Mr.  Drey.  Only  in  a  small  way.  We  manufacture  frames  and 
optical  machinery  and  instruments. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  is  your  plant? 

Mr.  Drey.  Geneva,  N.  i.;  halfway  between  Rochester  and  Syra- 
cuse; 100  miles  east  of  Buffalo.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say, 
and  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
heard  on  these  matters?  If  not,  the  hearing  is  closed,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  take  an  adjournment  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9.30 
o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  November  25,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  of  Newell,  W.  Va.,  representing  the  Horner- 
Lau^lin  China  Company  and  the  United  States  Potters'  Associa- 
tion, submitted  the  following  brief : 

DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   CHINA   AND   EABTHENWAKE. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  clearly  defined  OTades  of  table  crockery 
in  common  use.  One  is  known  to  the  trade  oy  the  general  term  of 
"  earthenware  "  and  the  other  as  "  china."  There  are  various  grades 
and  qualities  of  these  two  general  classes,  and  they  are  designated  hj 
quite  a  variety  of  trade  and  technical  terms.  The  two  general  di- 
visions of  "  china  "  and  "  earthenware,"  however,  are  comprehensive 
and  represent  the  distinction  with  which  everyone  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  pottery  industry  is  familiar. 

The  two  grades  are  readily  distin^ished.  China  is  always  vitri- 
fied, both  in  body  and  glaze,  and  if  thin  is  always  translucent.  When 
broken,  the  fracture  appears  dense  and  of  a  glassy  nature  and  will 
not  absorb  moisture.  Earthenware  is  not  vitrified  in  body,  or  only 
partially  so.  It  is  usually  opaque,  but  when  brdcen  exposes  a  more 
or  less  porous  and  absorbent  fracture. 

China  is  more  diflScult  than  earthenware  to  manipulate  in  every 
process  of  manufacture.    It  is  subject  to  a  mudi  greater  loss  in  thSe 

grocess  of  burning  and  consequently  costs  much  more  to  produce, 
Ixperience  has  determined  that  the  total  cost  of  producing  china 
in  American  potteries  ranges  from  40  per  cent  to  76  per  cent  above 
the  total  cost  of  producing  earthenware. 

COUNTRIES   or  PRODUCTION. 

Crockery  importations  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan  are  con- 
fined largely  to  china,  but  a  small  percentage  being  in  earthenware. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  crockery  competing  with  the  Amer- 
ican product  is  largely  earthenware,  but  a  small  percentage  being  in 
china. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  and  the  total  cost  of  production  in  those 
countries  sending  us  china  principally  is  materially  lower  than  the 
rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  production  in  England,  the  only  country 
sending  us  earthenware  chiefly. 

PROTECTION    PROVIDED   ONLY  AGAINST  ENGLAND. 

From  the  time  the  business  was  first  established  here,  about  1870, 
until  the  date  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  American  potter  reckoned  only 
with  England  as  a  serious  competitor.  The  pottery  schedules  of  every 
tariff  bill  passed  during  that  period  took  only  the  English  iuto 
account. 
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The  rates  under  the  Dingley  law  were  calculated  to  equalize  the 
difference  between  American  and  English  costs  of  production,  and  in 
actual  operation  they  were  set  at  just  about  the  right  point  to  give 
an  even  chance  in  this  market  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

During  the  life  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  low-priced  German 
and  Austrian  china,  and  to  some  extent  pottery  from  Japan,  obtained 
a  foothold  here;  yet  in  1897  the  volume  of  these  importations  did  not 
occasion  serious  aisturbance  nor  excite  alarm.  Nor  was  it  then  fore- 
seen that  these  lines  would  so  soon  surpass  the  receipts  from  other 
countries  and  become  of  vastly  greater  importance  as  competitors  of 
American  pottery  than  English  earthenware  had  ever  been. 

The  rate  of  duty  provided  in  the  Dinrfey  bill  which  has  given  us 
an  even  chance  against  the  higher  rate  of  wages  paid  in  England  and 
which  enables  us  to  make  and  sell  earthenware,  is  not  sufficient  to 
afford  any  protection  whatever  against  the  low  wages  prevailing  in 
the  china  factories  of  continental  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

This  rate  of  duty  is,  therefore,  a  prohibitive  tariff  against  the  mak- 
ing of  china  in  America. 

STATISTICS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  or  duitable  value  of  importa- 
tions of  pottery  fronvthe  countries  named  for  four  years,  selected  at 
intervals  over  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  fairly  illustrating  the 
growth  of  the  business  during  that  time.  The  American  market 
values  are  approximately  double  the  figures  given. 


England. 


laSS. 98,018,000 

laW- 11  8,854,000 

1901 ,  3,187,000 

1«W J  8,148,000 


G«rinanyand 
Austria. 


9092,000 
1,686,000 
4,014,000 
6»098,000 


Japan. 


976,000 

201,000 

460,000 

1,976,000 


Total  Im- 
ports. 


94,838,000 
6,476,000 
0,351,000 

18,706,000 


In  percentage  the  foregoing  table  shows  the  increase  from  1885  to 
1907  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Prom  England,  principally  earthenware 8 

f^rom  Germany  and  Austria,  principally  china 515 

From  Japan,  principally  china 2,500 

From  all  countriea,  principally  china 183 

No  accurate  statistics  are  available  showing  American  production 
for  1885,  but  from  best  attainable  information  it  is  estimated  to  have 
increased  about  100  per  cent  from  1885  to  1907. 

The  actual  increase  in  importations  was  materially  greater  than 
shown  by  the  above  table  as  prices  were  generally  much  higher  in 
1885  than  in  1907. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  growth  of  importations  of 
f<»reifln  pottery  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  American  produc- 
tion from  1901  to  1907,  illustrating  what  is  happening  under  present 
busdness  conditions  and  the  present  tariff  law.  The  amounts  given  are 
actual  American  market  values,  the  only  true  basis  of  comparison. 
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The  amounts  for  foreign  countries  are  arrived  at  by  multiplying  duti- 
able values  by  two. 


American  production 

Imports  from: 

Germany  and  Austria 

Japan __ 

England _ 

France 

All  countries 

Imports  of  earthenware,  estimated. 

Imports  ol  china,  estimated 


1901. 

1907. 

$15,844,000 

12,198,000 
8,962,000 
6,297,000 
3.755,000 

27,413,000 
8,000,000 

19,413,000 

1 
Increase,  j 

$13,452,000 

8,028,000 
919,000 

6,374,000 

8,087,000 
18,718,000 

7,000,000 
11,718,000 

$2,392,000 

4,168,000 
8,083.000 

(•) 

668,000 
8,695,000 
1,000,000 
7.695.000 

Fiereent 
!  incraaee. 


52 
830 

""a 

46 
14 
65 


"  A  Slight  loss. 

Comment  upon  the  foregoing  table  is  hardly  necessary.  It  tells  its 
own  story,  demonstrating  conclusivelv  that  we  are  operating  under 
adverse  conditions  that  are  throwing  the  pottery  business  to  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Japan.  These  adverse  conditions  are  wholly  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  production,  represented  principally  by  the  difference 
in  wages. 

The  illuminating  facts  shown  by  this  table  are  that  while  our  pur- 
chases of  pottery  from  abroad  has  increased  46  per  cent  in  six  years, 
the  American  production  has  increased  but  18  per  cent  during  the 
same  period.  The  increase  from  Grermany  and  Austria  is  52  per  cent, 
and  that  in  imports  from  Japan  33  per  cent.  More  striking,  however, 
than  a  comparison  by  percentage,  are  the  cold  facts  that  the  increases 
in  German  and  Japan  lines  are  represented  by  $4,168,000  and 
$3,033,000,  respectively,  while  the  American  increase  was  but 
$2,392,000.  This  means  that  our  purchases  from  Japan  alone  are 
growing  more  rapidly  than  our  home  production,  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  ten  vears  ago  Japan  was  not  counted  a  competitor. 

Mr.  William  feurgess  has  prepared  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
pottery  costs  in  America  and  abroad.  Condensed,  his  tables  show 
that  the  total  cost  of  producing  a  like  amount  of  ware  is  75  per 
cent  greater  in  America  than  in  England.  In  that  calculation  he 
gives  England  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  all  instances. 

His  final  estimate  places  the  labor  cost  in  America  at  111  per  cent 
greater  than  in  England.  In  the  body  of  his  brief  he  quotes  an 
extract  from  a  report  made  by  John  S.  Goddard,  an  English  manu- 
facturer, to  a  board  of  arbitration  sitting  upon  a  recent  labor  dispute, 
as  follows :  "  On  my  works,  taking  men,  women,  and  children  em- 
ployed, the  average  wage  per  head  per  week  for  entire  year  of  1907 
was  1  shilling  4  pence."  This  is  equivalent  to  about  $4.90  per  week 
in  American  money. 

As  against  this  I  have  made  an  accurate  calculation,  based  upon 
the  wages  paid  for  the  two  weeks  ending  November  7,  1908,  by  the 
firm  with  which  I  am  connected,  the  Homer-Laughlin  China  Com- 
pany, Newell,  W.  Va.  The  exact  amount  of '  the  pay  roll  was 
|21,119.82.  During  the  two  weeks  covered  by  this  pay  roll  there  was 
a  total  of  794  employed.  The  average  wages  paid,  therefore,  was 
$26.00  per  individual  for  two  weeks,  or  $13.30  for  one  week.  This 
average,  compared  with  that  of  $4.90  reported  by  Mr.  Goddard,  shows 
the  American  wages  to  be  171  per  cent  higher  than  the  English,  and 
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this  is  probably  as  nearly  correct  as  the  more  conservative  figure  of 
111  per  cent  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Burgess. 

As  a  matter  of  information  only,  it  may  be  well  to  insert  that  of 
the  794  employees  in  the  American  pottery  above  referred  to  506  were 
males,  who  drew  a  total  wage  of  $16,136  for  two  weeks,  being  an  aver- 
age of  $15.94  per  week  per  individual. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  these  employees  were  females, 
who  drew  a  total  of  $4,983.49  for  two  weeks,  bemg  an  average  of 
$8.65  per  week  all  around. 

The  tables  of  ^Mr.  Burgess  bear  out  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, that  wages  in  Austria  and  Germany  are  below  those  of  Eng- 
land. In  Austria  they  are  somewhat  lower  on  the  average  than  m 
Germany.  An  estimate,  based  upon  the  statistics,  of  $3  per  week  as 
an  average  to  all  pottery  employees  of  these  two  countries  is  prob- 
ably fair.  Upon  that  basis  it  is  conservative  to  place  the  American 
cost  of  production  as  150  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Austria,  125 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Germany,  and  75  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  En^and. 

Placed  in  another  form,  this  might  be  expressed  by  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  total  cost  of  producing  a  given  amount  of  pot- 
tery in  these  several  countries: 

Austria $40 

Germany 44 

England •_ 60 

America 100 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  purchases  from  Germany  #nd 
Austria  are  almost  exclusively  china,  of  which  America  can  produce 
but  little,  on  account  of  this  low-priced  competition.  England  sends 
us  almost  exclusively  earthenware,  which  constitutes  also  the  bulk  of 
the  American  production.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  present 
duty  is  sufficient  to  give  us  protection  when  our  cost  is  not  more  than 
75  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  competing  country,  but  when  the 
difference  exceeds  75  per  cent  the  business  goes  entirely  abroad. 

If  these  suggestions  are  kept  in  sight,  our  grounds  for  seeking 
changes  in  the  pottery  schedule  will  be  more  readily  understood,  ana 
it  is  thought  our  suggestions  will  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  con- 
servative. 

AMERICAN    CHINA   PRODUCTION. 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  there  are  only  five  pottery  firms  in 
the  United  States  making  china  tablewares  as  their  principal  product 
and  making  a  comparative  success  of  the  business.  Two  of  these  are 
located  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  two  are  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  one  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  china  produced  by  these  firms, is,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  heavy  ware  for  hotel  and  restaurant  use. 

In  these  heavy  lines  we  have  a  little  better  chance  in  competition 
with  Europe,  as  the  cost  of  the  materials  is  a  larger  percentage,  in 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  wages,  than  in  thin  table  china.  Further- 
more, the  losses  in  the  process  of  manufacture  are  not  so  large  as  in 
lighter  wares.  This  has  a  tendency  to  place  the  American  manufac- 
turer of  such  heavy  wares  more  nearly  on  an  even  plane  with  his 
European  competitor.  J'urthermore,  this  thick  china  was  originally 
made  by  American  potteries  to  meet  a  peculiar  American  demand,  and 
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for  some  years  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  compete  in  this  line 
by  European  factories. 

Of  recent  years,  however,  the  Germans  and  Aiustrians  have  been 
making  a  special  bid  for  this  hotel  trade  and  now  threaten  to  capture 
it  to  the  same  extent  to  which  they  have  won  and  held  the  trade  on 
thin  china. 

Approximately  $1,630,000  in  china  was  produced  in  America  in 
1901.  Six  years  later,  in  1907,  this  had  increased  only  to  $1,930,000. 
During  that  same  period  the  total  sales  of  china  in  the  American 
market  increased  not  less,  at  wholesale  prices,  than.  $6,000,000.  Of 
this  increase  it  will  be  noted  the  American  potter  enjoyed  but  $300,000, 
while  the  remaining  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  increase  was  enjoyed 
by  the  foreign  potteries. 

A  few  American  potters,  whose  principal  line  is  earthenware,  are 
making  some  fine  thin  china  in  a  tentative  way  as  a  side  liuB,  more 
to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  produce  such  goods  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  advertisement  that  follows  rather  than  with  any  idea  of  mak- 
ing those  wares  at  a  profit. 

LOW  PRICES  ON  FOREIGN  CHINA  PROHIBIT  AMERICAN  PRODUCTION. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  twenty  years  some  fifteen  other 
American  potteries  have  undertaKen  the  manufacture  of  thin  china 
tableware.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  succeeded  in  producing 
a  high-grade  article,  equal  in  merit  to  the  best  from  abroad,  but  not 
one  lucceeded  in  making  this  china  at  a  cost  low  enough  to  compete 
with  foreign  china.  After  a  brief  experience  these  potteries  aban- 
doned the  line,  usually  after  a  severe  financial  loss. 

IVhile,  as  stated  above,  there  are  five  plants  in  this  country  now 
making  a  certain  kind  of  china,  with  some  success  commercially, 
there  have  been  within  my  recollection  seven  other  potteries  designed 
and  built  in  this  country  specially  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
china.  Technically  each  of  these  seven  was  a  success,  but  financially 
each  was  a  disastrous  failure.  All  of  those  factories  are  now  either 
idle  or  occupied  in  making  some  other  line.  Not  a  single  piece  of 
china  is  being  made  in  one  of  them  to-day.  The  attempt  to  meet  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  prices  meant  ruin. 

The  following  are  copies  of  letters  briefly  stating  the  experience 
of  some  of  the  firms  who  have  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  china : 

Sebring,  Ohio, 

November  16^  1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  Newell,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  letter  of  November  14,  requesting  a 
brief  statement  of  our  experience  in  making  china.  In  1903  we  de- 
signed, built,  and  equipped  a  pottery  plant  at  an  investment  of  a  little 
over  $200,000  for  the  special  purpose  of  manufacturing  vitreous 
china  tableware  similar  to  that  imported  in  quantities  from  Germany 
and  Austria.  As  you  know,  we  succceeded  in  making  a  first-class 
product,  which  in  style  and  quality  was  accepted  everywhere  as  being 
on  a  par  with  the  most  popular  imported  lines. 

It  developed  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  largely  exceeded  our 
estimates,  and  that  we  could  not  afford  to  market  the  line  in  compe- 
tition with  the  German  and  Austrian  china.     The  same  class  of 
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goods  was  being  sold  freely  by  the  importers  at  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  below  our  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  factory  was  equipped  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  the  advan- 
tage of  every  known  economy,  and  we  resorted  to  every  possible 
method  to  cheapen  the  cost,  but  after  operating  the  plant  for  eighteen 
months  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  effort,  and  found  that  dur- 
ing that  period  a  loss  had  been  sustained  of  upward  of  $30,000,  count- 
ing nothing  for  depreciation  of  plant,  interest  on  investment,  nor  our 
own  time. 

The  experiment  was  convincing  that  at  the  prevailing  cost  of 
American  labor  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  china  here  in  competi- 
tion with  the  forei^  product.     Since  china  was  discontinued,  we 
have  used  the  plant  m  making  common  opaque  earthenware. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Sebring  Pottery  Co., 
(Signed)  Frank  A.  Sebring,  President. 


East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 

November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  Netcell,  W,  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  for  some  information  with 
reference  to  the  career  of  the  Dresden  China  Company,  of  Saline- 
ville,  Ohio,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following : 

I  organized  a  company  in  1903  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
vitreous  china.  The  plant  was  built  at  Salineville,  modern  and  com- 
plete in  every  respect,  and  specially  designed  for  making  china.  We 
were  successful  in  producing  an  excellent  line  of  vitreous  ware,  which 
was  pronounced  by  the  trade  as  equal  to  the  Austrian  china  imported 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  such  that  the  line 
could  not  be  sold  at  competitive  prices  without  a  heavy  loss.  After 
attempting  to  meet  trade  conditions  for  some  six  months,  the  attempt 
was  given  up  and  the  factory  closed.    It  has  remained  idle  ever  since. 

The  investment  altogether  was  approximately  $112,000,  no  part  of 
which  has  ever  been  returned  to  the  stockholders.  The  best  price  that 
has  been  offered  for  the  plant  since  it  has  been  idle  is  $25,000,  so  that 
a  loss  was  sustained  of  upward  of  $80,000,  plus  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  for  five  years. 

We  demonstrated  to  our  complete  satisfaction  that  under  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  it  is  impossible  to  make  china  in  this  country  and 
pay  American  wages  to  compete  with  the  imported  article. 
Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  H.  DEroRiCK. 


East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 

November  17,  1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells, 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  herewith  seven  sheets  giving  statistics  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  producing  china  and  semigorceTain  according 
to  our  own  experience.    We  have  no  means  of  giving  the  actual  per- 
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centage  of  increased  cost  of  the  whole  product,  but  when  we  entered 
into  the  investigation,  as  shown  by  the  figures  inclosed,  we  were 
astounded  when  we  found  the  Jacts  as  shown  by  these  details. 

We  made  china  ware  from  1890  until  1903.  We  were  conscious 
all  alon^  that  there  was  an  apparent  loss,  but  did  not  fully  wake  up 
to  the  fact  until  near  the  close  of  the  term  in  which  we  made  these 
goods,  and  we  ceased  making  them  solely  because  we  knew  then  that 
we  were  losing  money. 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  able  from  vour  extended  experience 
in  kindred  lines  to  demonstrate  that  vitrified  goods,  such  as  those 
which  were  made  by  us,  cost  largely  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing white  granite  or  semiporcelain,  and  we  should  say  at  a  venture 
that  the  difference  would  approximate  40  per  cent,  at  least. 

Trusting  these  statistics  may  be  of  value,  we  are. 
Very  truly. 

The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Compaky. 
Jno.  N.  Taylor,  President. 


Hotel  Caswell, 
Baltimore^  Md.^  Novelet  W^  1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  recent  date  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
inquiring  as  to  our  progress  in  the  production  of  thin  china  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  for  reply. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  a  complete  triumph,  mechanically, 
and  am  ordering  sent  by  express  from  tne  factory  a  number  of  sam- 
ples for  your  inspection,  which  we  are  sure  will  sustain  our  claim  of 
success. 

For  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have  been  marketing  an  extensive 
line  of  white  chma  vases  for  hand  decorators,  which  have  received 
the  highest  indorsement  from  this  scrutinizing  class  of  customers; 
indeed,  many  have  been  so  extravagant  in  their  praise  as  to  say  that 
our  china,  m  their  judgment,  surpasses  anything  they  have  ever 
used  in  either  French  or  German,  but  this  high  praise  is  usually 
appended  with  the  observation  that  if  we  could  only  meet  the  prices 
of  imported  wares  they  would  use  large  quantities  annually. 

We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the  discouraging  fact  that  so 
long  as  we  are  obliged  to  meet  foreign  cheap  labor  with  high-priced 
American  labor,  we  can  do  little  more  than  please  our  vanity  in  pro- 
ducing a  limited  quantity  of  choice  china,  and  continue  our  effort  on 
earthenware  to  sustain  our  investment. 

You  will  observe  from  the  samples  of  dinner  ware  submitted  that 
they  are  equal  to  any  and  superior  to  most  all  imported  lines  of  table 
china  ware.  We  are  producing  ware  of  this  character  in  commercial 
quantities,  and  have  a  goodly  stock  of  many  of  the  items  of  a  dinner 
set  in  our  bins. 

Wo  recofrnize,  however,  the  folly  of  converting  our  entire  plant 
into  the  production  of  this  grade  of  ware  in  the  face  of  Grerman  and 
Japanese  competition  under  the  present  tariff  schedule. 

Our  investigations  along  this  line  developed  these  facts:  A  fair 
grade  of  white  German  china  can  now  be  had  on  the  American  mar- 
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ket  by  the  retail  dealefts  for  about  $7  per  100-piece  dinner  set.  We 
will  not  concede  that  this  is  as  high  quality  ware  as  ours,  but  are 
forced  to  recognize  it  as  a  strong  competitiye  factor,  since  the  averace 
purchaser  is  not  competent  to  draw  fine  comparisons  of  merit,  it 
therefore  governs  in  a  general  sense  and  becomes  the  imit  of  competi- 
tion. 

Now,  the  truth  is  that  by  most  careful  factory  economy  and  with 
extraordinary  good  fortune  against  losses,  whicn  can  never  be  pre- 
determined, we  can  not  place  this  dinner  set  on  our  wareroom  noor 
for  less  than  $7,  exclusive  of  overhead  expense. 

With  this  profitless  promise  before  us  you  can  readily  understand 
why  we  are  not  now  and  do  not  expect  to  develop  our  china  business 
under  the  present  conditions.  Undoubtedly  if  an  adequate  protection 
were  afforded  us  aeainst  cheap  foreign  labor,  we  would  immediately 
throw  our  entire  lactory  into  the  production  of  true  china,  such  as 
we  are  now  making  in  a  limited  way. 

The.  ineffectiveness  of  the  present  tariff  measure  is  manifest  in  the 
instance  cited  and  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  present  meas- 
ure was  made  to  remedy  an  inequality  of  labor  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  which  inequality  is  widely  different  from  the 
ratio  now  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  country  at 
issue.  To  show  how  absolutely  insufficient  is  the  present  legislation, 
we  refer  you  to  the  $7  dinner  set,  the  cost  of  which  is  composed  of  two 
items,  approximately  as  follows: 

LAbor.  70  per  cent,  or $4.90 

Material.  SO  {>er  cent,  or 2.10 

Total 7. 00 

Assuming  that  the  foreign  material  is  the  same  (while  statistics 
show  that  foreign  material  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent  less) ,  the  item  of 
material  would  be  represented  by  $2.10.  German  pottery  labor  is 
about  one-third  that  of  the  United  States,  and  would  therefore  be 
equivalent  to  $1.63  on  this  dinner  set,  making  the  total  factory  cost 
$3.73.  Add  to  this  amount  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent,  or 
$2.05,  it  would  make  a  total  of  $5.78,  or,  in  other  words,  more  than 
17  per  cent  less  than  the  home  cost  of  production. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  place  the  American  potter 
on  an  equal  basis  of  competition  with  the  German  product,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  duty  about  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
institute  some  effective  method  to  guarantee  the  collection  of  all  that 
duty. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  would  be  wise  legislation,  as 
an  ad  valorem  duty  would  operate  on  fine  and  expensive  ware  at  the 
same  percentage  and  materially  increase  the  cost  of  a  class  of  ware 
with  which  we  do  not  compete. 

A  more  equitable  and  sensible  remedy  can  be  accomplished  by  put- 
ting on  a  specific  duty,  in  addition  to  the  present  ad  valorem,  which 
could  be  assessed  per  pound  weight.  In  our  opinion,  this  specific  duty 
should  be : 

On  white  china,  2  cents  per  pound,  avoirdupois. 

On  decorated  china,  3  cents  per  pound,  avoirdupois. 

Under  a  protection  of  this  kind  the  American  potter  would  imme- 
diately take  his  place  with  other  successful  and  progressive  manufac- 
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turers  of  the  United  S.tates.    Without  it  he  ca'h  never  enter  the  battle 
of  foreign  competition  except  there  be  a  great  convulsion  of  labor  in- 
terests, in  whicn  American  pottery  laborers  would  be  reduced  to  near 
the  same  level  as  those  with  whom  he  is  in  competition. 
Trusting  our  interest  will  receive  deserved  recognition,  we  are, 
Very  truly, 

The  Popb-Gosser  China  Company. 
C.  F.  GossER,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


china  and  earthenware  classified  together  in  dinolet  bill. 

Under  the  present  tariff  laws  china  and  earthenware  are  combined 
in  one  paragraph  and  are  assessed  one  omnibus  rate  of  duty,  but,  as 
described  above,  they  are  essentially  different  products,  bearing  but 
little  relation  to  each  other  in  the  cost  of  production,  which,  pre- 
sumably, is  the  main  consideration  in  fixing  tariff  rates.  It  would 
seem  there  is  as  much  reason  why  they  should  be  assessed  in  separate 
paragraphs  and  at  separate  rates"  as  there  is  that  plate  glass  and  win- 
dow glass  should  be  assessed  separately,  or  that  sUks,  woolens,  and 
linens  should  be  covered  by  separate  paragraphs. 

The  purpose  in  referring  above  to  the  principal  points  of  difference 
between  earthenware  and  china  was  to  indicate  that  in  case  they  are 
assessed  under  separate  tariff  schedules  the  government  examiners 
will  experience  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them.  This  statement 
may  readily  be  corroborat>ed  by  an  inspection  of  samples  of  the  two 
lines. 

It  is  well  within  the  facts  to  say  that  if  they  are  assessed  t<^ther 
any  rate  sufficient  to  enable  the  American  potter  to  compete  in  making 
china  must  be  high  enough  to  absolutely  shut  out  foreign  earthenware. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  is  low  enough,  as  it  is  now,  to  let  in  for- 
eign earthenware,  it  will  be  low  enough  to  absolutely  prohibit  the 
making  of  china  in  this  country. 

SEPARATE   classification    SUGGESTED. 

Therefore  the  only  possible  way  to  keep  our  markets  open  to  fair 
competition  from  abroad  in  both  china  and  earthenware  and  at  the 
same  time  give  our  home  manufacturers  a  fair  chance  to  meet  that 
competition  on  an  equal  footing  in  both  china  and  earthenware  is 
to  classify  them  in  separate  paragraphs  and  to  assess  such  separate 
duties  as  the  distinct  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  these  different  commodities  may  indicate  to  your  judgment  as 
fair  and  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  the  duties  levied  on  other 
products. 

SUGGESTED  DUTY  ON   EARTHENWARE. 

If  this  contention  is  granted  and  the  two  lines  are  separated  in  the 
new  bill,  then  we  beg  to  recommend  that  the  present  ad  valorem 
duties  on  white  and  decorated  earthenware  shall  remain  as  they  are 
specified  in  the  Dingley  bill,  with  the  additional  provision  that  a 
certain  specific  rate  l^  established  to  apply  only  when  the  ad  valorem 
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duty  calculated  under  the  law  shall  fall  below  the  equivalent  of  that 
specific  duty,  which  specific  duty  shall  be  the  minimum. 

The  specific  rates  suggested  for  this  purpose  are  If  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  on  white  earthenware,  inclu(ung  the  weight  of  package 
and  packing  material,  and  2^  cents  per  pound  on  decorated  earthen- 
ware, incluaing  weight  of  package  and  packing  material. 

These  rates  ngure  within  the  present  ad  valorem  rates  as  applied  to 
English  earthenware  of  standard  quality  and  are  suggested  only  as  a 
safeguard  against  extreme  undervaluations;  against  the  probability 
that  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  will  soon  be  largely  increased  in 
countries  of  Continental  Europe,  where  wages  are  materially  below 
those  of  England,  from  whence  nearly  all  imported  earthenware 
comes  to-day;  and  against  the  possibility  of  closeouts,  job  lots,  and 
bankrupt  stocks  bein^  dumped  in  this  market  at  ruinous  prices. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  special  necessity  for  such  provision,  in- 
asmuch as  the  earthenware  industrv,  has,  within  the  past  few  years, 
been  rapidly  developed  in  Holland  and  in  Germany,  at  a  scale  of 
wages  against  which  England  and  America  are  powerless  to  com- 
pete. A  systematic  and  persistent  attempt  has  been  and  is  being 
made  to  overwhelm  the  Ainerican  market  with  the  product  of  those 
potteries. 

DUTCH  AND  GERMAN    CUPS. AND   SAUCERS. 

Cups  and  saucers  are  the  great  staples  in  pottery.  White  cups  and 
saucers  from  those  Dutch  and  German  factories  have  been  brought 
here  in  immense  quantities  at  a  declared  valuation  of  19  cents  per 
dozen  against  the  cheapest  cup  and  saucer  of  the  same  character  from 
En^lana,  at  32  cents  per  dozen,  and  against  the  cheapest  of  the  same 
style  that  can  be  made  in  this  country,  at  52  cents  per  dozen.  Now 
the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent  added  to  that  valuation  of 
19  cents  brings  the  price  of  those  Holland  cups  and  saucers  to  only  a 
little  over  30  cents  per  dozen  laid  down  in  New  York.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  what  becomes  of  our  market  on  cups  and 
saucers  costing  52  cents. 

The  importation  of  these  goods  was  vigorously  contested  on  the 
grounds  oi  undervaluation,  and  the  price  was  materially  advanced  by 
action  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Appraisers.  The  importers,  how- 
ever, have  reopened  the  question  and  should  they  ultimately  win  out, 
it  would  speedily  follow  that  plates,  bowls,  and  a  full  assortment  of 
articles  made  in  earthenware  would  be  added  to  the  lines  produced 
by  these  Holland  potteries  and  brought  to  this  country  on  the  same 
ruinous  price  basis  as  the  cups  and  saucers,  in  which  event  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  65  per  cent  would  become  utterly  innocuous. 

No  method  suggests  itself  as  an  effective  and  reasonable  protection 
against  this  contmgency  other  than  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
specific  duty  as  above  proposed. 

INCREASED  DUTY  ASKED  ON   CHINA. 

Upon  white  and  decorated  china  we  solicit  an  increased  duty,  upon 
the  lollowing  grounds : 

The  low  labor  cost  of  making  this  china  abroad,  the  resulting  low 
valuation  declared  at  our  ports  of  entry,  and  the  insignificant  duties 
paid  permit  the  importer  to  lay  down  German  china  at  his  ware- 
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house  in  Xew  York  at  about  the  actual  cost  of  making  American 
earthenware,  while  some  special  articles,  such  as  sugar  bowls,  spit- 
toons, salads,  etc.,  in  German  china,  are  freely  marketed  in  this  coun- 
try at  less  than  the  first  cost  of  producing  the  same  things  in  earthen- 
ware at  American  wages. 

The  women  buy  the  pottery,  and  every  woman  recognizes  the  dif- 
ference between  china  and  earthenware  at  a  glance,  and  knows  the 
superiority  of  the  former.  At  anything  near  an  even  price  she 
always  buys  china.  Moreover,  as  our  people  grow  more  prosperous 
they  demand  more  china  and  less  earthenware.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  retail  prices  on  some  lines  of  this  china  are  as  low  and  in 
bome  cases  lower  than  those  on  the  better  grades  of  American  earth- 
enware. This  condition  has  prevailed  but  a  few  years,  and  as  the 
inevitable  result  thf  earthenware  business  is  being  crowded  bade  to 
the  cheapest  grades.  It  is  not  increasing  in  volume,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sales  of  foreign  china  have  been  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

It  thus  appears  that  the^immense  advantage  enjoyed  under  the 
present  duty  by  the  foreign  china  makers  not  only  gives  them  absokite 
control  of  the  American  market  for  their  lines,  prc^ibiting  the  naaffi- 
facture  of  the  same  goods  here,  but  it  enables  them  to  cut  into  mmd 
practically  destroy  the  only  really  attractive  and  profitable  end  of  the 
earthenware  business.  * 

By  those  who  do  not  understand — and  that  comprises  practically 
the  entire  population — American  potters  are  criticised  because  they 
do  not  make  china,  and  it  is  freely  asserted  that  they  lack  either  the 
knowledge  necessary  or  the  enterprise,  or  both.  This  is  in  no  sense 
a  just  criticism,  as  the  situation  is  entirely  due  to  inadequate  protec- 
tion; and  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  business  of  msnufacturisig 
china  will  never  be  established  in  America  until  either  wages  are  re- 
duced very  materially  or  a  tariff  levied  sufficient  to  equalize  the  dif- 
ference between  American  and  European  wages. 

LABOR   AND   RAW    MATERIALS. 

The  two  principal  items  of  cost  in  all  manufactured  goods  are  Isbor 
and  raw  materials.  In  some  lines  raw  materials  constitute  the  balk  of 
the  cost,  as  in  manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.  In  other 
lines,  as  woolens,  silks,  leather  goods,  fine  furniture,  raw  materiaJs  are 
still  an  important  item,  while  m  still  other  lines,  of  which  pottery  is 
the  most  notable  example,  labor  constitutes  almost  the  entire  cost,  the 
raw  material  being  the  crude  clays  of  the  earth — of  slight  vaJne, 
indeed. 

Now,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  American  and  fooreign 
costs  of  raw  materials,  but  there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  labor 
cost.     Obviously,  therefore,  the  degree  of  protection  aceorded  «ny 

Sven  article,  to  be  effective  and  equitable,  must  be  high  or  low  as  the 
bor  cost  is  high  or  low,  in  c(»nparison  to  the  total  cost  of  making 
that  article. 

For  example,  if  the  labor  cost  of  a  certain  article  were  90  per  cent 
and  material  cost  10  per  cent,  with  European  labor  at  76  cents  per 
day  and  American  labor  $8  per  day,  then  100  per  cent  dtrty  would 
manifestlv  not  protect  the  American  manufacturer.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  if  labor  cost  of  an  article  were  only  10  per  cent  and  the  ma- 
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terial  cost  90  per  cent,  then  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  would  probably  be 
ample.  That  principle  of  graduating  the  duty  according  to  the  ih:o- 
portion  of  labor  cost  has  never  been  fully  recocnized  in  any  tariff 
bill  as  applied  to  pottery,  and  for  that  reason  me  American  potter 
has  never  nad  a  real  chance.  He  has  never  succeeded  in  making  more 
than  one-third  the  pottery  sold  in  this  country,  and  he  never  can 
until  he  is  protected  upon  that  basis. 

In  the  government  statistics  the  production  of  American  china 
and  earthenware  is  given  at  a  total  per  annum  about  equal  to  the 
total  annual  importations  of  competitive  lines.  But  those  figures 
covering  importations  are  based  altogether  upon  the  dutiable  values. 
In  order  to  establish  a  fair  comparison  witn  American  production 
it  is  proper  to  estimate  the  total  value  of  the  imported  wares  as  rep- 
resented by  the  prices  received  by  the  importers  from  the  general 
retail  and  wholesale  trade.  When  duty,  freight,  importer's  profits, 
and  incidentals  are  added  the  final  market  value  of  the  gooas  may 
conservatively  be  stated  as  double  the  dutiable  value. 

It  IB,  therefore,  well  within  the  actual  fibres  to  estimate  the  an- 
nual total  paid  by  crockery  dealers  to  American  potters  as  $2,000,000 
for  china  and  $13,000,000  for  earthenware.  It  is  ako  conservative 
to  estimate  the  total  paid  by  china  dealers  per  annum  to  the  import- 
ers as  $22,000,000  for  china  and  $8^000,000  for  earttienware. 

There  is  no  possible  way  to  verify  these  figures  on  imported  lines, 
but  no  competent  judge  will  say  they  are  too  high.  It  is  not  im- 
probable they  may  be  as  much  as  25  per  cent  too  low.  But  even 
upon  the  basis  stated  it  indicates  that  American  potters  are  doing 
about  two-thirds  of  the  business  in  earthenware,  but  only  one-twelfth 
of  the  business  in  china,  which  is  of  far  greater  importance.  A  sim- 
ple calculation  also  shows  the  American  potter  enjoys  only  one-third 
of  the  total  business  in  the  two  lines. 

LaboT'SaHng  machinery. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  extent  to  which  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  is  employed  or  may  be  employed.  Every  such  ma- 
chine reduces"^  labor  cost  and  places  the  foreign  and  domestic  manu- 
facturer more  nearly  on  the  same  plane.  In  making  pottery  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  machinery  to  an  extent  to  perceptibly  decrease  the 
cost  Owing  to  the  delicate  and  fragile  nature  of  the  material  an 
article  never  leaves  the  hand  of  a  potter  during  any  manipulation 
except  when  it  is  burning  inside  the  Kilns.  It  may  be  reasonably  de- 
scribed as  strictly  hand  work  from  the  raw  clay  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct, enhancing  labor  cost  accordingly. 

Now,  you  can  run  a  machine  about  as  cheap  in  America  as  in  Eu- 
rope, but  you  can  not  run  a  man  as  cheap. 

Freight  rates. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is,  we  have  no  advantage  in  freight 
rates.  The  rates  from  European  factories  to  some  American  cities 
are  lower  than  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  to  the  same  cities.  The 
rates  to  some  other  points  are  about  the  same,  and  at  still  other  points 
we  have  a  slight  advantage;  but,  taking  the  country  over,  the  differ- 
ence one  way  or  the  other  does  not  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods. 
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The  situation  summed  up  is  this:  Other  lines  of  manufacture  in 
this  country  have  the  protection  afforded  by  a  higher  freight  rate,  by 
labor-saving  machinery,  by  a  high  proportion  ox  material  cost.  The 
potters  have  but  little  advantage  on  those  grounds.  They  have  the 
tariff  only — a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  to  stand  Detween  a  German  work- 
man at  75  cents  a  day  and  an  American  workman  at  $3  a  day,  and 
that  rate  is  hopelessly  inadequate. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Grerman  manufacturer  can  sell  his  china  to  a 
New  York  importer  at  a  profit.  The  New  York  importer  can  pay 
freight  and  duty  and  sell  to  the  Kansas  City  jobber  at  a  profit,  and 
the  Kansas  City  jobber  will  make  a  handsome  profit  in  selling  the 
china  to  a  retailer  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  for  less  money  than  the  first  cost 
of  making  those  goods  at  American  wages. 

Upon  the  grounds  set  forth,  we  therefore  pray  for  an  added  duty 
on  white  and  on  decorated  china,  sufficient  to  brinff  the  entire  duty  up 
to  a  point  where  it  will  approximately  represent  the  difference  in  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  ana  will  permit  the  American 
potter  to  make  a  fair  share  of  the  china  consumed  in  his  home  market. 

The  factories  are  built  and  waiting;  the  wortoien  are  immediAtely 
available ;  the  potters  possess  the  requisite  skill  and  enterjjrise  to  in- 
stantly take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity.  Unless  it  is  given 
now,  the  making  of  china  in  this  country  will  lie  indefinitely  deferred 
for  the  favorable  action  of  some  future  Congress,  and  china  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  unique  position  it  now  occupies,  of  being  the  only 
important  line  of  manufactured  goods  which  we  must  buy  exclusively 
abroad  by  reason  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  schedule— prohibitive  against 
the  domestic  manufacturer. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  CHINA. 

If  this  petition  is  granted,  we  recommend  that  the  increase  take 
the  form  of  a  specific  duty,  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  China  is  imported  from  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
also  from  Japan.  Cost  of  production  depends  upon  labor  cost,  which 
is  not  the  same  in  any  two  countries.  Obviously  under  an  exclusively 
ad  valorem  schedule  the  duty  on  any  given  article  will  vary  according 
to  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  the  country  where  produced.  For  ex- 
ample, a  dozen  cups  and  saucers  may  pay  a  duty  of  60  cents  if  made 
in  England,  while  a  dozen  of  the  same  mtrinsic  value  may  pay  but 
40  cents  if  made  in  Germany,  and  only  25  cents  if  made  in  Japan. 
There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  that  system  which  is  not  far  removed 
from  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  country  paying  the  lowest  wages, 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  a  constantly  disturbing  element  in  the  market. 
The  duty  is  not  fixed.  It  goes  up  and  down  as  wages  go  up  and 
down,  and  the  American  potter  is  in  the  dark,  never  knowing  from 
one  month's  end  to  the  next  what  he  has  to  compete  against.  This 
condition  may  be  modified  and  the  duties  partially  ecjualized  by  the 
establishment  of  a  compound  duty,  a  part  of  which  is  assessed  on  a 
specified  basis  of  so  many  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois. 

Second.  Owing  to  the  endless  variety  in  shapcj  m  quality  of  mate- 
rial, and  in  decoration,  represented  by  the  china  brougnt  to  this 
country,  together  with  irregularity  of  cost  in  different  countries,  no 
appraiser  nor  examiner  at  our  ports  is  competent  to  pass  even  ap- 
proximately upon  the  accuracy  of  declared  values.    Tnis  is  true  no 
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matter  what  may  be  the  experience,  training,  integrity,  and  natural 
ability  of  the  appraiser. 

tmDERVALUATIONS. 

Under  the  exclusive  ad  valorem  schedule  the  declaration  of  values 
on  china  is  largely  regulated  by  the  degree  of  conscientious  respect 
the  importer  entertains  for  our  tariff  laws.  In  the  past  the  Oovem- 
ment  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  verify  values,  with  only  com- 
parative success,  but  recently  such  safeguards  as  we  had  have  appar- 
ently been  removed  by  the  conditions  of  the  so-called  German  tariff 
agreement 

The  importer  practically  returns  his  own  values  for  tariff  taxation, 
and  whether  undervaluation  is  practiced  to  any  considerable  extent 
I  am  not  goin^  to  positively  assert.  But  the  door  is  wide  open ;  the 
opportunity  is l)road  enough  for  a  flexible  conscience,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  at  least  evade  the  exact  spirit  of  the  law  is  probably  greater 
than  human  nature  is  likely  to  resist  in  every  case.  It  may  be  be- 
cause it  might  be  done  so  easily  that  we  suspect  so  much.  At  all 
events,  that  suspicion  is  deep  seated  and  seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
results  of  a  good  many  test  cases.  However,  it  is  not  intended  to 
specifically  accuse  anyone,  but  rather  to  express  the  conviction  the 
majority  of  importers  are  conscientious  in  this  respect.  Yet  we  be- 
lieve there  are  enough  who  are  not  conscientious  to  practically  defeat 
the  intent  of  the  law. 

It  is  clearly  desirable  to  reduce  that  opportunity  and  temptation  to 
undervalue  to  a  minimum,  and  that  may  be  partly  accomplished  by 
assessing  a  part  of  the  duty  upon  a  specific  basis. 

SPECIFIC  RATE  ADDED. 

If  this  suggestion  is  approved,  then  the  minimum  specific  duty 
that,  added  to  the  present  ad  valorem  duties,  will  afford  perceptible 
relief  from  prevailinjg  prohibitive  conditions,  is  a  rate  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  including  weight  of  container  and  all  packing  materials,  on 
plain  white  china,  and  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound,  including  pack- 
ages and  packing  material,  on  decorated  china. 

This  added  rate  will  not  noticeably  affect  the  duties  paid  on 
strictly  art  wares,  nor  on  the  highest  grades  of  artistic  and  expensive 
tablewares.  We  are  not  seeking  added  protection  against  such 
lines,  as  we  are  not  now  making  them,  and  probably  will  not  attempt 
it  until  after  becoming  established  in  the  manufacture  of  the  onu- 
nary  grades  of  china.  But  that  specific  rate  will  reach  just  the  line 
of  dangerously  cheap  china  that  is  doing  the  dama^.  It  wiU  readi 
to  some  extent  that  «j  apanese  china  now  paying  duties  so  ridiculously 
low  in  comparison  with  intrinsic  value  that  to  call  them  protection 
becomes  a  joke.  It  will  reach  those  lines  of  cheap  German  and 
Austrian  china  that  to-day  are  crowding  everything  else  out  of  the 
market,  and  putting  American  potteries  out  of  business  one  by  one, 
and  it  will  reach  them  in  a  just  and  effective  way  that  could  not  be 
accomplished  with  any  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  rate  within  reason. 

FREVAIUNG  LOW  PRICES  IN  POTTERY. 

The  only  argument  that  can  be  advanced  against  this  chance  is  that 
it  may  slightly  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  on  a  certain  line  of 
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china.  That  same  argument  might  be  advanced  in  opposition  to  any 
duty  assessed  under  the  entire  bifl.  But  there  is  a  special  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  considered  as  applied  to  pottery,  in  the  fact  that  the 
present  prices  on  every  kind  of  earthenware  and  china  in  common 
usage  are  lower  than  they  were  ten  years  affo.  On  the  average  th^ 
are  as  low,  or  lower,  than  they  were  under  me  Wilson-Gorman  tarin. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  prices  have  advanced 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  10  to  100  per  cent  on  all  farm  jHrod- 
ucts,  and  practically  all  manufactured  products,  includinfi^  metal 
goods  and  textiles  or  every  nature.  This  universal  advance  has  car- 
ried wages  upward  with  it,  and  the  potters  have  been  obliged  to  meet 
that  wag^  increase.  Not  only  do  they  pay  more  wages,  but  the  cost 
of  materials  and  of  fuel,  the  expense  of  traveling  and  marketiiig  the 
goods,  have  all  gone  upward,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  operation  is 
now  something  more  than  10  per  cent  above  what  it  was  in  1897,  with 
selling  prices  lower. 

This  explains  why  the  industry  has  not  prospered  during  that 
period.  A  c(msiderable  number  of  firms  have  abandoned  the  business 
and  converted  their  factories  for  other  purposes.  There  has  been  a 
series  of  disastrous  failures,  two  of  which  occurred  during  the  past 
summer.  One  of  these  two  failures  was  that  of  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  country  and  one  long  prominently  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  the  business. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact  known  to  most  men  in  the  business  that 
several  others  are  just  now  hanging  by  the  eyelids  awaiting  the  action 
of  Congress  on  this  bill. 

Now,  should  this  change  result  in  a  temporary  increase^of  price  to 
the  consumer  that  increase  will  be  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  advances  that  have  been  general  in  other  lines  of  manufactured 
goods  and  as  compared  with  the  increased  earnings  of  the  people  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

^  The  people  of  the  country  have  greatly  prospered  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  old  tariff  law,  and  althou^  that  law  has  resulted  in  ad- 
vancing prices  of  most  commodities,  the  people  have  enjoyed  corre- 
sponding increases  of  wages  and  an  abimdance  of  work.  They  have 
indorsed  that  system  at  the  recent  election,  and  it  would  not  be  con- 
sistent to  single  out  the  pottery  business  as  the  one  that  must  meet  the 
increased  costs  resulting  from  these  conditions  and  not  be  given  the 
corresponding  opportunity  to  make  the  goods. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  considered  as  pegging  favors,  but  only  as 
seeking  exact  justice. 

Appended  in  parallel  columns  are  shown  the  wording  of  the  pres- 
ent scnedules  applying  to  pottery  and  the  suggestive  wording  for  the 
new  schedules. 

EARTHENWARE  AND  CHINA. 

Present  law,  Propsed  law. 

Par.  95.  China,  porcelain.  Pa-  Par.  95.  China,  porcelain,  Pa- 
rian, bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  rian,  bisque,  stone,  and  crockuy 
crockery  ware,  including  clock  ware,  commercially  known, 
cases  with  or  without  movements,  stamped  and  sold  as  such,  com- 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea  posed  of  a  vitreous,  vitrified,  or 
sets,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  nonabsorbent  body,  glazed  or  un- 
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painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled, 
printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise 
oeeorated  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner  sixty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  if  plain  white  and  with- 
out superadaed  ornamentation  of 
any  kind  fifty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 


Par.  96.  All  other  china,  porce- 
lain, Parian,  bisque,  earthen, 
stone,  and  crockery  ware,  and 
manufacture  thereof,  or  of  which 
the  same  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  oy  whatever 
name  known,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  if  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or 
ornamented  in  any  manner,  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  not  or- 
namented or  decorated,  fifty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 


glazed,  including  clock  cases, 
with  or  without  movements, 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea- 
sets,  charms,  vases,  and  stat- 
uettes, painted,  tinted,  stained, 
enameled,  printed,  gilded  or 
otherwise  decorated,  colored  or 
ornamented  in  any  manner  in  or 
upon  the  body  or  glaze,  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem  and  two 
cents  per  pound  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  including  weight  of  all 
packages  and  packing  material; 
if  not  decorated,  colored  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  fifty- five 
per  centum  ad  valorem  and  one 
cent  per  pound  avoirdupois  cross 
weight,  mcluding  weight  of  all 
pacKuges  and  packing  materials. 

Par.  06.  All  other  china,  por- 
celain, Parian,  bisque,  stone,  and 
crockery  ware,  composed  of  a 
vitreous,  vitrified,  or  nonabsorb- 
ent  body,  glazed  or  unglazed,  or 
manufacture  thereof,  or  of  which 
the  same  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  Dy  whatever 
name  known,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  if  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated, 
coldred,  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner  in  or  upon  body  or  glaze, 
sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem  and 
two  cents  per  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  including  weight  of  all 
packages  and  packing  materials; 
if  not  decorated,  colored,  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  fifty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem  and  one 
cent  per  pound  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  mcluding  weight  oi  all 
packages  and  packing  material. 

Par. — .  Earthenware,  bisque, 
and  crockery  ware,  commercially 
known,  stamped,  or  sold  as  such, 
composed  of  a  porous  or  absorbent 
earthen  body,  nonvitreous  or  un- 
vitrified,  including  clock  cases 
with  or  without  movements, 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea 
sets,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes, 
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Par.  — .  All  other  earthenware, 
bisque,  and  crockery  ware  com- 
posed of  a  porous  or  absorbent 
earthen  body,  nonvitrious  or  un- 
vitrified,  glazed  or  unglazed  and 
manufactures  thereof  or  of  which 
the  same  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value  oy  whatever 
name  known,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  if  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded  or  otnerwise  decorated, 
colored  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner  in  or  upon  body  or  glaze, 
sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
provided  such  duty  shall  not  be 
in  amount  les  than  two  and  one- 

auarter  cents  per  pound  avoir- 
upois  gross  weight,  including 
all  packages  and  packing  mate- 
rial; if  not  decorated,  colored  or 
ornamented  in  any  manner  fifty- 
five  ner  centum  ad  valorem,  pro- 
videa  such  duty  shall  not  be  in 
amount  less  than  one  and  three- 
eighths  cents  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  including  weight  of  all 
packages  and  packing  materials. 


painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled, 
printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  dee- 
orated,  colored,  or  ornamented  in 
any  manner  in  or  upon  body  or 
glaze,  sixtjr  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem; provided  such  duty  shall 
not  be  in  amount  less  than  two 
and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  gross  weight,  includ- 
ing weight  of  all  packages  and 
packing  material;  if  not  decor- 
ated, colored,  or  ornamented  in 
any  manner,  fifty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  provided  such  duty 
shall  not  be  in  amount  less  than 
one  and  three-eighths  cents  per 
pound  avoirdupois  gross  weight, 
mcluding  weight  of  all  packages 
and  packing  materials. 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wednesday^  November  25^  1908, 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  two  gentlemen  on  the  zinc  schedule 
first,  and  after  that  we  will  take  up  iron  and  steel.    We  will  first 
hear  Mr.  S.  Duffield  Mitchell,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  representing  the  zinc 
ore  producers  of  Missouri. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  S.  DUFFIELD  MITCHELL,  OF  CAETHAGE,  MO. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  paragraphs  are  you  going  to  speak  about? 

Mr.  MncHELL.  I  am  going  to  speak  on  two  paragraphs,  181  and 
514- 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  first  speak  of 
paragraph  514,  which  puts  calamine  on  the  free  list.  Calamine  is  an 
ore  of  zinc  and  has  been  on  the  free  list,  as  I  understand  it,  from  the 
earliest  history  of  tariff  legislation.  Calamine  is  a  zinc  ore  and  pro- 
duces about  50  per  cent  of  metallic  zinc  contents. 

Paragraph  181  is  the  lead  schedule,  which  I  do  not  propose  to 
speak  about  so  far  as  lead  is  concerned,  but  it  seemed  to  us,  inasmuch 
as  lead  and  zinc  in  our  district  are  closely  associated  and  were  mined 
from  the  same  mine,  that,  properly  speaking,  the  zinc  ore  should  be 
put  in  with. the  lead  ore  in  the  new  bul. 

I  am  here  asking  the  committee  to  put  1^  cents  duty  upon  the 
metallic  contents  ot  zinc,  the  same  duty  that  is  on  lead  at  the  present 
time. 

Now,  I  propose  to  make  my  remarks  very  short.  Calamine,  as  I 
say,  was  on  the  free  list,  and  in  the  Dingley  bill  of  1897  it  was  re- 
tained there.  The  mere  fact  that  zinc  ores  were  not  put  on  the 
dutiable  list  in  the  Dingley  bill  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
request  was  made  by  the  zmc-mine  operators  at  that  time  for  a  duty. 
The  menace  of  foreign  importations  of  ore  at  that  time  was  not  ap- 

Sarent.  No  ore  was  imported  from  Mexico  until  about  the  1st  of 
uly,  1905.  During  the  year  1905  the  price  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin 
district  was  high.  It  averaged  about  $47.40  a  ton  for  that  entire  year 
for  what  we  call  60  per  cent  ore;  that  is,  ore  in  the  Joplin  district 
which  contains  60  per  cent  of  metallic  contents.  The  smelters  then 
began  to  import  ore  from  Mexico,  and  for  the  last  part  of  the  year 
1905  some  41,000  tons  were  imported.  In  1906,  90,000  tons  of  ore 
were  imported.  In  1907,  109,000  tons  were  imported,  and,  so  far  as 
my  information  goes,  this  year  up  to  the  1st  of  October  about  50,000 
tons  have  been  imported,  chiefly  from  Mexico.  The  Mexican  ore  is 
chiefly  carbonate  and  runs  about  40  per  cent  metallic  contents,  and 
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there  are  also  some  sulphides,  v.hieh  are  the  blende «  which  we  pro- 
duce from  Mexican'  ore. 

Mr.  Underwodd.  I  notice  that  the  notes  show  that  the  importations 
in  1907  were  only  59,000  tons  of  calamine. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  rest  would  be  dutiable  sulphides.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  been  collecting  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
blendes.  The  Mineral  Industr}^  shows  that  about  109,000  tons  of  for- 
eign ore  were  imported  during  the  year  1907.  They  get  their  inr 
formation  from  the  smelters. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Government  gets  its  informa- 
tion from  some  authoritative  source. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I^et  me  say  that  the  Kansas  City  figures  show 
47,000  tons  imported  from  Mexico  and  the  Government's  report 
31,000  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  is  smuggling;  that  is  the  plain,  unadulter- 
ated truth  about  that,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know.  The  Government  is  collecting  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  now,  and  there  is  a  case  pending  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  on  the  carbonates. 

The  Chairman.  The  silicate  the  Grovernment  lets  in  free? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

That  makes  290,000  tons  that  have  been  imported  in  the  last  three 
years,  40  per  cent  ore,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  190,000  tons  of 
our  60  per  cent  ore,  so  far  as  the  metallic  contents  are  concerned,  and 
would  be  about  65  per  cent  of  our  1907  production,  which  was  297,000 
tons  of  ore  in  the  Joplin  district,  or  the  Missouri-Kansas  district. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  statistics  do  not  sustain  you  at  all  on  that 
proposition.  They  show  that  the  total  imports  of  calamine  for  1907 
were  59,438  tons,  which  came  in  free. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  silicate? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir.  All  the  other  ore  that  came  in  was  92 
tons,  which  came  in  free,  and  22,000  tons  that  came  in  paying  a  20 
per  cent  duty,  which  made  about  81,000  or  82,000  tons,  as  shown  by 
the  government  report. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  looking  at  the 
government  report. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  ascertain  that. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  information  from  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  and  also  from  the  Mineral  Industry,  and  the  figures 
I  mentioned  are  in  both  those  publications. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Mitchell,  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  We  are  asking  a  tariff  duty  of  IJ  cents  a  pound  on 
the  metallic  contents,  and  that  would  mean  $12  a  ton  on  the  40  per 
cent  ore,  or  $18  a  ton  on  the  60  per  cent  ore,  and  we  think  that  we 
are  justified  in  asking  that  tariff  duty  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
just  about  represents  the  difference  m  labor  cost  of  production  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  Joplin  district.  The  gentleman  who  will  follow 
me  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  examining  mines  and  going 
through  the  mines  of  Mexico,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  ore. 

We  have  reports  here  from  three  mines  in  Mexico,  in  the  State 
of  Chihuahua.  The  cost  of  mining  and  picking  in  one  mine  is  $3.75 
a  ton ;  the  cost  of  hauling  it  to  the  railroad  station  is  $1.50  a  ton ; 
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the  total  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  is  $5.25  a  ton.  Now.  taking  those  three 
mines,  the  cost  varies  somewhat  at  times,  but  the  average  is  $4.91  a 
ton.  Add  the  freight  to  the  Kansas  smelter  and  the  average  cost  of 
those  three  mines  is  $11.82  a  ton — the  cost  at  the  Kansas  smelter.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Cockerill,  the  smelter  of  Kansas,  says  that  when  the  St. 
Louis  price  of  spelter  is  $5  he  can  buy  40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  at  his 
smelter  for  $18  a  ton;  that  is,  40  per  cent  ore.  That  is  $27  a  ton 
of  60  per  cent  ore,  because  it  takes  a  ton  and  a  half  of  40  per  cent 
ore  to  equal  a  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore.  That  would  reduce  tne  price 
that  we  would  be  bound  to  take  for  our  ore  to  $27  a  ton  if  these  im- 
mense deposits  of  Mexican  ore  come  in  and  flood  our  market  and  put 
us  out  of  business. 

Now,  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  our  ore  with  the  price  of  wages 
which  we  pay  in  the  Joplin  district,  taking  the  reports  from  ten  of 
the  mines  in  the  Joplin  district,  including  the  labor  cost,  is  $17.02 
per  ton  of  concentrates  and  $11.60  for  powder  and  supplies,  making 
a  total  of  $28.62. 

.Now,  in  addition  to  that  we  charge  off  what  we  term  amortization 
for  depreciation  to  plant,  for  working  out  the  mine,  and  royalty,  and 
all  our  mines  are  worked  on  the  royalty  basis.  That  makes  a  con- 
servative total  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates  $37.78. 

Now,  the  ease  with  which  Mexican  mines  are  worked  is  shown  by 
some  exhibits  in  the  brief  which  I  will  submit,  and  they  come  from 
smelters.    I  will  read  merely  from  one.    He  says: 

The  ore  occurs  In  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out.  Any  of  the 
adjoining  rock  that  may  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the  ore  is  sorted  out 
by  band;  afterwards  the  ore  is  brolcen  down  to  a  convenient  size  with  ham- 
mers for  transportation  to  the  railroad,  when  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  ship- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  mere  railroading  proposition.  Our  proposi- 
tion in  the  Joplin  district  and  in  the  Kansas  district  is  a  mining 
proposition.  We  are  mining  to-day  at  a  depth  of  225  to  300  feet. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  build  extensive  plants.  The  records  show 
that  out  of  92  mines  that  have  been  opened  and  developed  the  aver- 
age cost  for  development  and  construction  of  the  mill  is  over  $37,000. 
Tne  life  of  a  mine  is  necessarily  somewhat  short,  because  after  you 
mine  for  three  or  four  years  the  ore  body  is  cut  out  and  cut  away 
from  your  mill,  and  you  either  have  to  remove  the  mill  or  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  the  ore  underground  or  overhead  becomes  so 
great  that  it  does  not  pay  to  work  a  mine  in  that  way.  So  we  think, 
with  the  increased  cost  we  have,  the  difficulties  of  our  mining,  and 
the  difference  in  wages,  that  we  are  entitled  to  one  cent  and  a  half 
duty  upon  the  metallic  contents  of  our  ore. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Please  explain  the  IJ  cents  on  the  metallic  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  One  and  one-half  cents  duty  on  metallic  contents 
means  that  the  zinc  ore  which  runs  40  per  cent  metallic  contents 
shall  pay  IJ  cents  duty  on  each  pound — that  is,  40  per  cent  of  2,000 
pounds,  800  pounds,  and  that  would  be  $12  per  ton  on  the  metallic 
contents  of  the  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Or  if  it  ran  60  per  cent  you  increase  it  in  propor- 
tion? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  $18. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  You  are  engaged  in  the  bu>^iness  in  Missouri  ? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  What  company  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  represent  any  company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  just  appear  as  an  inaividual? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  companies  that  are  repre- 
sented or  are  you  interested  in  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  I  know  of  companies  there  which  are  op- 
erating more  than  one  mine.  I  know  of  one  company  that  is  operat- 
ing four  mines,  and  I  know  of  another  company  that  is  operating 
three  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.. How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  your  en- 
terprise ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Myself? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  interested  in  one  mine,  and  the  total  invest- 
ment for  the  development  of  the  mine  and  the  building  of  the  mill  was 
about  $65,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  output  of  that  mine? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  one  mine? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir ;  the  one  in  which  there  has  been  invested 
$65,000. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Two  hundred  and  fiftv  tons  of  ore  are  hoisted  from 
the  ground  a  day  and  that  ore  runs  about  5  per  cent  concentrates, 
making  about  $10  a  day,  $60  a  week,  that  the  mine  will  produce. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Sixty  dollars  a  week  is  the  production  of  the 
property  which  represents  an  investment  of  $65,000  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907  what  profits  did  you  make  in  that  busi- 
ness ?  I  ask  you  about  the  year  1907  because  that  was  the  year  before 
the  panic. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  That  property  was  not  running  until  the  early  part 
of  1908,  it  is  a  new  propert}^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  not  one  on  which  you  could  base  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  property  that  you  could  give 
the  detailed  facts  in  reference  to  that  was  in  operation  in  1907? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know  one  property  where  the  investment  repre- 
sented, I  think,  about  $100,000,  and  I  think  they  made  about  sixty- 
some  thousand  dollars  profit  in  one  year,  the  operations  in  the  early 
part  of  1907,  but  they  have  cut  their  ground  out  and  they  have  had 
to  move  their  mill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  the  amount  of 
raw  material  that  is  adjacent  to  the  property  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
success  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.     They  are  large  fee  owners. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  invested  $65,000  without  a  duty  on  this 
ore  and  that  would  look  like  you  thought  the  business  would  be  profit- 
able without  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No  ;  we  expected  to  get  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "WTien  did  you  start  to  make  this  investment? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  started  to  develop  the  ground  in  1904.  It 
was  a  difficult  proposition  to  open  up  on  account  of  the  vrater. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  In  1904  there  was  no  indication  of  a  tariff  bill 
being  written! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  But  in  1904  there  were  no  importations  of  Mexican 
ore  either.  It  was  just  one  of  those  propositions  where  you  begin  to 
invest  your  money  and  you  have  to  keep  going  alon^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  production  of  this 
class  of  ore  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  Joplin  district,  the  Missouri-Kansas  district, 
produced  last  year  about  290,000  tons.  We  produce  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  spelter  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  the  Mexican  ore  comes  in  competition  with 
all  the  290,000  tons? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  country  ex- 
cept at  the  mines  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  produced  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  production  is  in  Wis- 
consin ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  state  the  total  production  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  The  Mineral  Industry  says  that  the  pro- 
duction amounts  to  about  902,000  tons,  including  the  New  Jersey  pro- 
duction, and  the  New  Jersey  production  is  not  used  for  smelter  pur- 
Soses.  Most  of  it  is  turned  into  zinc  oxide.  The  New  Jersey  pro- 
uction  was  368,000  tons  in  1907.  For  the  year  1906  the  total  pro- 
duction of  this  country  was  905,000  tons,  and  the  New  Jersey  produc- 
tion was  404,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Exclusive  of  the  New  Jersey  production,  then, 
the  importations  as  shown  by  the  government  statistics  are  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  total  production.  Under  the  circumstances,  if  we 
put  the  duty  on  that  you  desire,  would  not  that  be  a  prohibitive  duty 
uistead  of  a  protective  duty? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  because  if  the  price  of  spelter  went  up  ore 
could  still  be  imported  from  Mexico  and  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  on  the  present  basis  it  would  be  practically 
prohibitive,  because  the  Mexican  ore  could  not  come  in  and  compete 
with  you  on  the  present  basis? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Possibly  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  the  same  rate  of  duty  is  on  the  lead  ores? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  skip  lead?  I  say  that,  because  the 
iron  and  steel  people  have  had  a  promise  that  they  would  be  heard 
first  this  morning. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  care  to  interrogate  the  gentleman  about 
lead  ores,  but  he  is  asking  for  a  duty  on  zmc  ore,  and  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  fair  for  this  committee  to  consider  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two.    As  to  whether  we  ought  to  take  the  duty  off  oi  lead  or 

five  it  to  zinc,  is  another  question ;  but  if  the  two  occupy  the  same 
eld  it  seems  to  me  we  should  put  them  both  on  a  fair  basis. 
I  would  like  to  get  a  comparison  of  the  value  and  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  lead  and  zinc  m  the  same  field. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  mine  lead  and  zinc  ore  out  of  the  same  mine. 
Lead  comes  out  in  the  ore  along  with  the  zinc.    The  separation  of  the 
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two  minerals  is  merely  a  commercial  process.  You  take  the  lead  off 
the  lig,  which  is  the  separator,  which  takes  the  gangue  and  rock  out 
of  the  crude  mineral.  You  take  the  lead  off  first  and  you  take  the 
zinc  off  on  the  subsequent  movement  of  the  jig. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  there  was  a 
differentiation  between  the  two  ores  in  the  former  bill,  why  they 
should  not  be  on  the  same  basis  f 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know  the  operators  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  dis- 
trict did  not  come  here  during  the  hearings  on  the  former  bill  and 
ask  for  any  tariff  on  zinc  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  lead  ores! 
Is  it  any  greater  abroad  than  the  zinc  ores? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  producing  lead  ore 
is  abroad. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  expense  of  lead  ores  greater  than  zinc  ores? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  can  atiswer  those  questions  and  supply 
those  facts  when  you  file  your  brief  I  shall  be  glad. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir ;  very  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  an  operator  yourself? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  practice  law  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  down  in  the  Joplin  district? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  About  four  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  did  you  come  from! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  From  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  whole  fuss  is  a  contest  between  the  zinc  miners 
and  the  owners  of  the  smelter  mills,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  contest  between  the  zinc 
miners  and  the  owners  of  smelter  mills.  It  is  a  contest  for  us  to  get 
a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  that  will  give  us  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  a  very  simple  question.  Is  not  this  a  con- 
test between  the  smelter  mills  and  the  zinc  miners? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  There  are  some  smelters  who  are  in  favor 
of  this  tariff  upon  this  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  Government  is  only  getting  the  small  revenue 
from  zinc  that  Mr.  Underwood  indicated  and  this  proposition  of 
yours  would  shut  off  some  revenue,  then  the  Government  would  not 
be  getting  the  revenue  from  that  source  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  According  to  our  reports  the  revenue  to  the  Grov- 
emment  amounts  to  very  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  another  very  simple  question.  That  is,  if 
this  proposition  of  yours  would  shut  off  any  of  the  revenue  that  the 
Government  gets,  then  you  are  not  helping  to  fill  up  this  deficiency 
in  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Possibly  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  anybody  in  the  Joplin  district  making  any  money 
out  of  zinc  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  very  much  at  the  present  time.  They  made 
money  the  first  part  of  last  year  and  the  preceding  years. 
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Mr.  Clark.  They  made  money  during  the  last  twenty  years  right 
straight  along,  ever  since  the  mines  were  opened  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  are  still  making  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  some. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  a  well-established  property  down  there  where 
they  have  a  good  supply  of ''  jack  " — ^that  is  what  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  runs  along  even,  what  per  cent  are  they  making 
in  the  business? 

Mr.  MiTCHEiJL..  I  am  not  acquainted  with  all  the  mines ;  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  come  here  to  testify  as  an  expert? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No ;  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  they  ought  to  put  somebody  who  is  an  expert  on 
the  stand  and  take  y^u  off. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know,  Mr.  Clark,  that  from  40  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  mines  are  closed  down  and  have  been  for  over  a  year. 
They  started  to  close  down  in  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  during  the  panic  which  affected  every  indus- 
try in  .the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  started  to  close  down  before  the  1st  of  July 
last  year  on  account  of  the  falling  away  of  the  prices  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  the  price  of  zinc  had  been 
so  high  that  you  had  made  an  overproduction  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  price  of  zinc  was  not  high  in  the  early  part 
of  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  high  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  was  about  $47. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  What  is  the  highest  it  ever  was? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Fifty-five  dollars  in  the  early  part  of  1906. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it  under  the  McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  anybody  present  in  this  vast  multitude  who 
can  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  was  very  much  less  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  made  money  then? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  were  mining  a  different  proposition.  They 
were  mining  soft  ground  that  ran  a  very  high  percentage  of  zinc 
in  the  ore.  The  machinery  that  was  required  in  the  mining  was  very 
simple.  In  mining  at  the  depth  of  150  feet,  where  we  are  now  mining, 
the  percentage  of  ore  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  in  the  upper  land, 
and  you  have  to  have  more  expensive  plants.  You  have  to  handle 
free  ore  in  order  to  make  any  monev. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  better  the  ore  the  less  money  you  make;  is  that 
your  proposition? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  not  work  that  ore  now? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  alreadv  worked  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  of  the  whole  business  is  that  the  ore  lies  in 
pockets? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  sheet-lead  ore  is  in  pockets. 

Mr.  Clark.  I^ead  and  zinc  both  ? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  The  upper  runs  were  in  pockets,  running 
from  76  to  150  feet  in  depth. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  making  any  money  t 

Mr.  MiifcHELL.  We  could  make  money,  but  we  are  not  running. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  run  if  you  could  make  money! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  expect  to  run  when  the  prices  go  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  could  ma,ke 
money? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Some  of  the  men  are  making  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  make  money,  why  do  you  not  run  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  a  business  proposition.  I  can  make  more 
money  if  the  prices  of  ore  go  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly,  and  the  farmer  can  make  more  money  if  the 
price  of  com  goes  up.  If  you  can  make  money,  why  do  you  not  stay 
there  and  try  to  make  the  money  instead  of  coming  here  asking  for  a 
high  duty?  "  "  t 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Simply  because  the  price  of  ore  has  not  gone  up 
sufficiently.    I  am  not  going  to  run  until  it  goes  up  to  a  certain  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  fixed  the  price? 

Mr.  Mitchetx.  No,  sir;  but  the  price  of  ore  has  been  going  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is  that  you  found  out  in  the  last  few  months 
that  there  was  uot  any  tariff  on  zinc  and  you  thought  you  should  be 
put  in  the  bill  with  the  rest  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  found  it  out  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  knew  it  when  you  went  into  the  business? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  just  say  that  you  went  down  there  four 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  did  not  know  anything  about  it 
until  after  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  ore  runs  60  per  cent  and  the  Mexican  ore  runs  40 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  Mexican  has  to  pay  the  cost  to  get  it  up  here 
to  the  smelter,  and  yet,  with  an  advantage  of  20  per  cent  in  the  pro- 
duction, you  can  not  compete  with  him? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  can  not  compete  when  they  open  up  the  Mex- 
ican mines  and  they  ship  in  as  much  stuff  as  they  expect  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  ]ust  speculating  on  what  they  will  ship? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  know  there  is  a  large  development  down  there 
and  large  construction  of  lateral  railroads,  and  we  know  from  what 
examinations  have  been  made  that  we  may  expect  very  large  impor- 
tations of  Mexican  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose,  after  you  got  the  tariff  tacked  on  here,  it 
should  turn  out  that  it  was  all  a  fake  about  the  Mexican  ore  coming 
and  busting  you,  and  it  turned  out  that  there  was  not  any  Mexican 
zinc,  then  would  you  come  here  and  ask  that  the  duty  be  taken  off? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  think  we  would  ever  be  put  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  zinc  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Mitchkll.  Not  personally,  but  I  know  it  as  well  as  any  man 
can. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Who  runs  the  Mexican  mines — ^mostly  American?  ? 

Mr.  MircHEUi.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Americans  own  pretty  nearly  everything  in  Mex- 
ico that  is  worth  owning;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  some  Americans  do.  We  know  that  there  are 
large  deposits  of  Mexican  ore  and  that  there  is  a  very  large  develop- 
ment and  that  they  are  going  to  ship  it  in  here  or  to  Europe,  and  we 
presume  it  is  coming  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  zinc  owners  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  willing  to  contribute  their  part  to  run  the  United 
States  Government,  just  fike  the  balance  of  us  have  to  do  ? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  I  suppose  they  can  contribute  their  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  afraid  of  this  infinitesimal  competition 
from  Mexico,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  your  patriotism  reaches  a 
high  stage. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  not  infinitesimal  when  it  amounts  to  105,000 
tons  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  total  production  in  the  United  States 
last  year? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Nine  hundred  and  two  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  vou  can  not  compete  with  the  105,000  tons  im- 
ported from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  Mexican  ore  comes  in  direct  competition  with 
the  Joplin  ore,  because  that  is  the  ore  which  the  smelters  use  for  the 
purpose  of  making  spelter. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  ore  in  the  United  States  that  amounts 
to  enough  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  except  in  the  Joplin  district 
and  in  the  Flat  River  district,  is  there? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  are  not  mining  zinc  in  the  Flat  River  district. 

Mr.  Clark.  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Indian  Territory  produce  70  or  80  per  cent  of  all  the  zinc  produced 
in  the  country? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  understand  they  are  producing  ore  in  Idaho  and 
Utah. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  trying  to  produce  it  in  Idaho  and  Utah,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  Imown  as  the  Kansas-Missouri  zinc  dis- 
trict, which  embraces  southwestern  Missouri,  southeastern  Kansas, 
and  northeastern  Oklahoma  and  a  piece  of  Arkansas,  produces  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  all  the  zinc  ore  produced  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  what  the  owner  says  when  he  wants  to  sell 
his  mine  to  somebody  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  never  tried  to  sell  a  mine  to  anybody. 

Mr,  Clark.  They  do  sell  mines  to  some  people  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  Your  statement  is  an  extravagant  state- 
ment when  you  say  that  they  produce  over  70  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion in  the  world. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  produce? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  the  Joplin  district 
produced  70  per  cent  of  the  spelter  produced  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  production  of  the  ore  is  in  the  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  your  district? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  it  is  not.    If  you  will  turn  to  the  spelter  pro- 
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duction  in  European  countries,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  spelter  produced  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  get  zinc  and  lead  out  of  the  same  hole  in  the 
ground  ? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Clark.  How  much  does  lead  sell  for? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  It  sells  now  for  $54  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  zinc  selling  for? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  About  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  profit  are  you  making  on  the  lead  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  can  not  say ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  come  here  to  enlighten  the  committee  and  then 
can  not  answer  the  questions  asked.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  knows 
how  much  the  profit  on  lead  is  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  the  miner,  the  man  who  owns  it  Give  me  the 
name  of  somebody  in  this  audience  who  knows  the  profit  on  lead. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  I  think,  can  answer  those  questions. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Ihlseng? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  going  to  take  the  witness  stand  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  collected  to  how  long 
ago? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  the  duty  has  been  collected  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  portion? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  collected  on  all  up  to  a  certain  time? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  vou  been  asking  Congress  for  this 
duty? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  During  the  last  Congress,  I  think,  Mr.  Shartel 
introduced  the  bill.    It  was  when  Mr.  Shartel  was  in  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  Mexico,  including  the  labor  and  the  freight  to  the  smelter? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  included  in  an  exhibit  in  my  brief. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  that  also  give  the  cost  of  production  in 
Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  Missouri  there  is  quite  a  number  of  small  miners, 
different  individual  mine  owners.  We  have  some  500  or  600  pro- 
ducing mines  there,  when  they  are  all  running,  and  I  presume  that 
over  97^  per  cent  of  them  are  owned  by  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true  that  zinc  ore  is  found  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  ore  is  mined  in 
each  of  those  States? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  are  very  large  mines  in  New  Jersej%  produc- 
ing 368,000  tons  a  year,  but  that  is  not  used  for  smelter  purposes ;  it 
is  turned  into  zinc  oxide. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  think  that  zinc  ore  requires 
the  «iame  protection  as  lead  ore? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  that 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  lead  ore  has  not  been  fixed  at  IJ 
cents  yet. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  relations  are  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  had  the  New  Jersey  mines  down  in  Joplin 
nobody  would  work  them.  They  are  not  rich  enough  to  be  compared 
with  the  Joplin  mines? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  produce  an  entirely  different  kind  of  ore,  and 
they  turn  that  ore  into  zinc  oxide. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  did  not  go  to  New  Jersey  and  go  into  the  same 
business,  did  you? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Mitchell  follows:) 

STATESTENT  OF  HISSOURI-EANSAS  ZINC-MININO  DISTMCTS  IN 
RE  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  ALL  ZINC  ORES. 

relating  to  paragraphs  181  AND  514  OF  TARIFF  ACJT  OF  JUNE  24,  1897. 

To  the  honorable  chairman  and  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  following  statement  of  facts  and  argument  in  favor  of  a  spe- 
cific duty  on  all  imported  zinc  ores  is  made  in  behalf  of  the  zinc- 
mine  operators  and  zinc  miners  of  the  Missouri-Kansasi  or  Ozark 
district.  This  includes  the  areas  of  Jasper,  Lawrence,  and  Newton 
counties,  Mo.;  southeastern  Kansas,  northeastern  Oklahoma,  and 
northwestern  Arkansas. 

The  Joplin  district  folio,  No.  148,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  1907,  states  that  the  Joplin  district  is  of  the 
average  length  from  east  to  west  about  27  miles,  and  the  width 
from  north  to  south  is  17  miles,  and  that  the  area  of  the  district  is 
about  476  square  miles.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  other  camps  of 
the  Ozark  district  in  addition  will  more  than  double  this  area. 

In  1850  lead  ore  was  discovered  at  Granby,  Newton  County,  Mo., 
and  has  been  mined  there  since  that  date.  2inc  ore  was  found  with 
the  lead  ore,  but  was  cast  aside  as  valueless. 

Missouri  Geological  Survey,  Volume  VI  (published  in  1894),  at 

gages  7  and  8  of  preface,  declares  that  the  mming  of  zinc  ore  in  the 
►zark  district  began  about  1874;  that  the  production  grew  rapidly 
from  the  beginning;  that  the  total  output  then  nearly  equaled  the 
combined  total  productions  of  all  other  States  in  the  Union,  amount- 
ing to  about  1,200,000  tons  of  zinc  ore,  equivalent  to  nearly  500,000 
tons  of  metal,  of  the  value  of  $50,000,000.  The  annual  production 
of  zinc  ore  then  was  considerably  over  100,000  tons. 

In  advance  sheets  from  Volume  X,  Missouri  Bureau  of  Geology 
and  Mines,  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley,  director  and  state  geologist  (piS- 
lished  November  1, 1907),  at  page  3,  it  is  said : 

The  world's  production  of  spelter  In  1906  amounted  to  775,871  tons;  of  this 
amount  the  United  States  produced  224,770  tons,  or  29  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Of  the  total  production  In  the  United  States  the  Ozark  region,  comprising  parts 
of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  furnished  136,051  tons, 
or  60.6  per  cent.  Missouri  alone  produced  58  per  cent,  or  nearly  17  per  cent  of 
the  world's  output. 
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In  1906  the  United  States  produced  347,695  torn  of  pig  lead.  During  the 
same  year  the  Ozark  region  produced  113,107  tons,  or  32.5  per  cent  of  the  total ; 
of  this  amount  Missouri  produced  111,075  tons,  or  31.9  per  cent. 

In  the  production  of  zinc  Missouri  ranlcs  first;  in  the  production  of  lead 
Missouri  ranks  second,  being  surpassed  only  by  Idaho.  In  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  lead  and  zinc  the  output  of  Missouri  is  greater  than  that  of  Idaho, 
the  next  State  in  production,  by  123,733  tons.  In  other  words,  the  combined 
output  of  lead  and  zinc  from  Missouri  is  more  than  double  that  of  Idaho  and 
nearly  equals  the  combined  output  of  Idaho,  Ck)lorado,  and  Utah,  the  three 
States  ranking  next  to  Missouri  in  production. 

In  1906  and  1907  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  800  shafts  being  oper- 
ated in  the  southwestern  Missouri  lead  and  zinc  district. 

At  page  4  it  is  said: 

Not  only  does  the  Ozark  region  excel  In  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc,  but 
she  also  excels  In  quality  of  ores  and  metals  produced  therefrom.  The  zinc 
blende  mined  In  this  region  hovers  constantly  about  the  60  per  cent  mark, 
while  the  galena  seldom  assays  less  than  80  per  cent  metallic  lead.  Missouri 
soft  pig  lead  is  known  the  world  orer  as  being  of  superior  quality. 

But  the  advance  statement  of  the  United  States  Greological  Survey 
for  1907  on  "  Production  of  lead,"  shows  that  the  lead  production 
of  Missouri  increased  in  1907  over  the  1906  production  by  11,780 
tons,  and  exceeded  the  1907  Idaho  production  by  10,280  tons,  thus 
placing  Missouri  in  first  place  in  point  of  lead  production. 

In  the  early  days  of  zinc  mining  only  the  verv  rich  "  pockets  "  of 
ore  were  mined.    It  is  of  record  that  the  Hatton  lot  (200  feet  square) 

f)roduced^  over  $300,000  worth  of  lead  and  zinc  ore.     Half  of  two 
ots  on  the  famous  Victor  Mining  Company's  land  produced  $275,000 
worth  of  zinc  ore.    The  Paxton  land  in  Joplin,  covering  several  lots, 

{>roduced  from  1877  to  1893,  inclusive,  $630,000  worth  of  ore,  mainly 
ead.  These,  of  course,  were  among  the  largest  yields,  but  many 
others  approximated  them  and  a  large  numter  or  properties  have 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  acre;  and  these  returns  are  the 
more  remarkable  because  they  were  made  during  the  days  of  crude 
mining  methods  and  very  low  ore  prices.  Thirty  years  ago  the  horse 
"  hoister "  raised  the  rich  ore  from  these  shallow  "  pockets "  and 
hand  jigs,  operated  by  men,  cleaned  the  ore  and  separated  the  zinc 
concentrates  from  the  gangue. 

As  these  shallow  pockets  became  exhausted  it  was  necessary  to 
mine  deeper  than  50  to  75  feet;  and  with  deeper  mining  was  intro- 
duced the  steam  plant,  with  pumps  and  concentrating  mills  of  76  to 
100  tons  capacity  per  ten-hour  shift.  The  average  depth  of  mining 
during  this  period  was  about  150  feet. 

During  the  past  few  years,  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the 
deposits  of  very  rich  ore,  the  industry  has  come  to  depend  largely 
for  its  supply  of  ore  upon  the  leaner  but  more  extensive  and  de- 
pendable "  sheet  ground  "  deposits.  With  the  good  prices  for  zinc 
concentrates  prevalent  during  1905  and  1906,  the  influence  of  which 
caused  the  development  of  many  mines  in  these  lean  dejposits^  ore 
containing  as  little  as  4  per  cent  zinc  blende  can  be  profitably  mined. 

The  plant  and  equipment  required  for  the  economical  mining  and 
milling  of  these  ores  is^  large  and  elaborate.  The  mills  and  the  sur- 
face plant  to-day  vary  in  capacity  from  250  tons  to  600  tons  per  ten- 
hour  day  and  cost  from  $20,000  to  $60,000,  while  ten  years  ago  a  75 
or  100  ton  mill  costing  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  was  the  up-to-date 
structure.    The  cost  of  prospecting,  sinking  shafts,  and  developing 
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the  underground  workings  is  usually  about  as  much  as  the  milling 
plant,  bringing  the  cost  of  a  mine,  in  condition  to  operate  profitably, 
up  to  from  $40,000  to  $100,000. 

With  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  results  of  prospecting  and 
developing  by  experienced  operators,  many  failures  are  recorded. 
The  business  is  correspondingly  hazardous;  and  as  the  life  of  the 
mines  is  short  (five  years  at  most)  a  very  lar^  percentage  of  profit 
must  be  derived  for  this  short  time  to  justify  me  risk  and  expense  of 
such  undertakings. 

In  proof  of  these  facts  we  quote  at  some  length  from  Mineral 
Besources  of  the  United  States,  1906,  at  page  470,  which  says  of  the 
Joplin,  or  southwest  Missouri,  district: 

The  increased  production  In  1906  was  the  result  of  several  factors,  primarily 
strong  demand  and  high  prices ;  secondarily,  the  development  of  new  ore  bodies, 
improvement  in  milling  practice,  a  significant  increase  in  mill  capacity,  and  an 
extension  of  utilization  of  natural  gas. 

The  expansion  of  productive  ground  in  Missouri  has  been  by  jii'ovlng 
extensive  "  sheet "  deposits,  especially  in  the  Webb  City,  Oronogo,  and  Carter- 
ville  area;  by  discovering  "sheet"  deposits  at  greater  depths  than  hitherto 
known ;  and  by  making  a  new  deep  record  at  Aurora  by  finding  ore  at  300  feet. 
Drilling  has  located  many  other  new  bodies,  including  imiK)rtant  discoveries 
south  and  southeast  of  Joplin,  in  the  Granby  area.  These  newly  proved  deeper 
deposits  have  not  been  sufficiently  explored, as  yet  to  determine  their  extent  or 
richness.  The  main  increase  in  production  were  by  Alba-Neck  City,  which  sup- 
plied about  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  gain  in  mining  In  Missouri,  and 
by  Oronogo,  which  contributed  about  one-sixth  of  that  increase.  Webb  City 
and  Carterville,  in  which  the  largest  extension  of  productive  ground  was  made, 
a  little  more  than  held  their  own,  and  Joplin  fell  off  1,740  tons. 

These  important  discoveries  and  reserves  have  led  to  a  notable  increase  in 
capacity  and  number  of  mills.  Thus  while  a  100-ton  mill  was  only  recently  re- 
garded as  the  limit  of  capacity,  now  mills  of  200  to  300  tons  capacity  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelting  Company  has  four  new 
600-ton  mills,  and  the  Underwriters  liand  Company  Is  operating  a  mill  of  1,000 
tons  capacity  (reported  to  be  the  largest  zinc  mill  In  the  world),  equipped  with 
the  most  complete  labor-saving  devices  and  according  to  best  modem  milling 
practice.  Larger,  heavier,  and  Improved  milling  machinery  is  being  generally 
adopted.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  milling  improvements,  a  gain  of  from  5  to 
7  per  cent  in  extraction  is  reported. 

These  factors,  together  with  increased  utilization  of  natural  gas,  have  brought 
about  a  significant  decrease  in  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  this  gain  has  been 
nearly  balanced  by  a  considerable  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  certain  sup- 
plies. Thus  "  drill  runners  "  now  receive  $3  per  eight  hours,  muckers  $2.50  per 
eight  hours.  Jig  men  $3.50  to  $4  for  ten  hours,  and  surface  laborers  $2.50  for  ten 
bours. 

Based  on  the  record  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley,  above  mentioned,  we 
present  the  following  tabulation  of  developed  mining  propositions  in 
the  three  counties  of  Jasper,  Lawrence,  and  Newton,  Mo.,  for  1906 
and  1907: 

Mines  equipped  with  power  concentrating  plants 530 

Mines  equipped  with  hand  jigs 14 

Tailing  mills 4 

Custom  mills 4 

Shafts  in  ore —  102 

Prospects;  no  concentrating  plants 38 

Including  the  mines  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  in  the  entire  Missouri-Kansas  mining  district 
over  600  mines  equipped  with  power  concentrating  plants.  These 
mines  are  not  controlled  or  operated  by  a  pool,  trust,  or  combination. 
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Probably  over  90  per  cent  of  them  are  owned  by  individual  operators 
and  distinct  corporations. 

Within  thirty  years  this  district  has  grown  and  developed  through 
individual  pluck  and  energy.  It  has  always  been  essentially  a  "  poor 
man's  "  country.  There  is  no  labor  union  among  the  miners  of  this 
district,  nor  is  foreign  labor  employed.  The  miners  and  laborers  of 
the  entire  district  are  strictly  American  and  live  according  to  Ameri- 
can ideals;  many  of  them  own  their  own  homes.  A  church  is  in 
every  mining  camp.  The  children  attend  the  public  schools.  Elec- 
tric railway  and  telephone  service  reach  all  the  camps  and  connect 
them  with  distant  points.     Daily  mail  service  is  supplied. 

In  fine,  the  average  miner  knows  something  about  politics  and  the 
world-wide  events  of  the  day.  Many  former  miners,  Who  found  good 
prospects  bv  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  have  sold  the  same  at  a  good 
profit  and  have  attained  positions  of  responsibility  and  affluence  in 
the  district.  And  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  remain  with  us  and 
support  the  district  with  their  money  and  their  influence. 

With  the  immense  growth  of  this  district  within  the  last  thirty 
years  have  come  metropolitan  cities  aggregating  over  100,000  inhab- 
itants, containing  light,  heat,  and  power  plants,  paved  streets,  sewer- 
age and  water  systems;  in  fine,  all  the  modem  conveniences  which 
make  life  worth  living. 

Joplin  contains  one  of  the  finely  equipped  hotels  of  the  country. 
And  Jasper  County,  with  more  than  100,000  people  in  1907,  shipped 
$20,250,000  of  "  surplus  "  product,  more  than  half  of  which  came 
from  her  mines  and  quarries. 

As  showing  the  great  development  and  immense  value  of  produc- 
tion of  the  Joplin  district  within  the  last  thirty-five  years,  Tables  C, 
D,  and  E  of  the  appendix  prove  the  following : 

Production  of  zinc  ore,  1873-1804 $26,520,727 

Production  of  zinc  :md  lead  ore,  1895-1899 30, 194, 760 

Production  of  zinc  ore,  1000  to  date 82, 984, 563 

Production  of  lead  ore,  1900  to  date 17,679,709 

Total 157,379,758 

In  1906  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  produced  30.81  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  of  zinc  ores  of  all  grades  mined  in  the  United  States, 
and  68.13  per  cent  of  the  spelter  derived  from  United  States  ores. 

In  1907  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  produced  31.74  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  of  zinc  ores  of  all  grades  mined  in  the  United  States, 
and  70.75  per  cent  of  the  spelter  derived  from  United  States  ores. 

Now  contrast  the  conditions  of  Mexican  mines  and  the  status  of 
the  Mexican  miner. 

The  social  and  domestic  condition  of  Mexican  miners  is  extremely 
low.  The  average  man,  with  his  family,  lives  in  a  one-room  shack, 
mud  house,  stone  hut,  or  dugout  along  some  bank. 

The  meals  are  of  goat  meat,  tortillas,  boiled  pumpkin,  beans,  and 
coffee.  Stoves  are  found  only  in  the  better  houses.  The  laborer's 
meal  is  cooked  over  a  little  fire  between  stones.  At  meal  time  the 
family  squats  around  the  fire;  at  night  all  huddle  in  blankets  on  the 
floor.  This  is  the  condition  in  every  camp.  The  high-priced  labor 
alone  affords  ordinary  meals  and  sleeps  on  cots. 

Comparing  Mexican  living  conditions  with  the  same  conditions 
in  the  Joplin  district,  herembefore  described,  the  comparison  of 
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wages  paid  to  Mexican  miners  and  Joplin  miners,  as  scheduled 
below,  is  interesting: 


'  Gold  value 
I  of  Mexican 
I      wages. 


Usual  Joplio 
waves. 


Ground  bosa. _ _.     «1.42-|2.«)  $4.00  $5.00 

Shift  boaa-.— _ 85-1.10  3.00-  4.00 

Pumpman _ 25-  l.ao  8.00 

Drill  men _ u '  2.75 

Drill  helpers. 2.60 

Shovelera. _ _ _ _ .50  2.60-  6.00 

Hotetmen _.- _ ,                1.50  :  2.60- 8.0O 

Engineer _ — .                1.00  2.60-  8.60 

Jlgmen._ _ _ t        .75-1.50  3.00    5.00 

Crusher  feeder _ 75-1.60  '  2.50 

Laborers .15-    .60  2.00 

Blacksmith. 1.60  i  2.60-  3.60 

The  importations  of  zinc  ore  from  Mexico  consist  of  (1)  calamine 
or  silicate  of  zinc;  (2)  carbonate  of  zinc;  (3)  mixed  silicate  and  car- 
bonate of  zinc;  (4)  blende,  both  black  and  rosin. 

1.  Calamine  or  silicate  of  zinc  is  mined  in  two  places.  The  prin- 
cipal mine  producing  this  is  at  Charcos,  near  San  Luis  Potosi. 
This  mine  contains  enormous  quantities  of  ore,  grading  from  25  to 
;^5  per  cent  zinc  contents,  scattered  through  the  hill  or  small  moun- 
tain and  extending  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  production  has 
been  large. 

2.  The  carbonates  and  mixed  carbonates  occur  as  far  south  as  8an 
Luis  Potosi  and  from  Zaceteciis  to  Chihuahua  on  the  western  bound- 
ary. Thev  vary  in  j)ercentage  from  25  to  45  j)er  cent.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  mixed  ores  is  incalculable;  the  ore  is  found  easily, 
and  the  only  deposits  worked  are  within  40  miles  of  a  railroad. 
These  ores  are  the  great  sources  of  supply  now  in  Mexico  for  produc- 
ing cheap  spelter  in  the  United  States.  They  occur  in  massive 
pockets  and  solid  sheets.  Tliey  are  frequently  very  extensive,  as  in 
the  mines  of  St.  Eulalia  near  Chihuahua. 

3.  The  blendes  are  rosin  blende  in  Neuvo  Leon,  mixed  lead  and 
zinc  ores  at  Vallecillo,  and  the  black  blende  associated  with  silver  ores. 
Probably  the  most  extensive  body  of  blende  yet  found  in  Mexico  is 
now^  mined  at  Minanca  by  the  Calera  Mining  Company.  The  ship- 
ments aggregate  1,000  tons  monthly. 

Zinc  ore  bodies  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  are  found  in  the  follow- 
ing camps: 

1.  Near  Picachos  on  K.  C,  M  &  O.  R.  R.,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  less  than  100  miles  from  Presidio  del  Xorte,  on  the  Texas 
border.     Produces  mainly  carbonate  ores. 

2.  Santa  Eulalia  camp,  near  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  produces  car- 
bonate ore  exclusively. 

3.  Near  San  Ysidro,  in  west  central  part  of  the  State,  on  Chihua- 
hua and  Pacific  Railroad,  produces  sulphide  ores. 

4.  The  Almoloya  camp,  the  Parral  camp,  and  the  Santa  Barbara 
district,  in  southern  part  of  the  State.  Almoloya  produces  carbonate 
and  silicate  ores.    Parral  and  Santa  Barbara  produce  sulphides  only. 

A  conservative  estimate  allows  a  summary  of  at  least  a  million 
tons  of  crude  zinc  ore,  more  or  less  well  exposed,  in  the  State  of  Chi- 
huahua. 

m.SlS— TARIFF— No.  KJ— 08 2 
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Near  Picachos  there  are  50,000  tons;  in  Santa  Eulalia,  100,000 
tons;  near  San  Ysidro,  200,000  tons;  at  Almoloya,  50,000  tons;  and 
around  Parral  and  Santa  Barbara,  600,000  tons. 

Regarding  mine  development,  all  possible  conditions  are  present 
Some  are  reached  by  the  smiplest  tunnel  adits,  the  ore  being  found  at 
or  above  the  tunnel  level.  In  such  cases  the  ore  is  simply  broken 
down,  shoveled  or  run  through  chutes  into  the  mine  cars,  and  pushed 
to  the  open. 

In  other  mines  the  ore  is  found  at  moderate  depths  from  100  to  400 
feet;  this  ore  is  reached  by  shaft. 

The  carbonate  ores  and  silicate  ores  require  the  merest  hand  sort- 
ingor  none  at  all. 

The  sulphide  ores  present  difficult  and  complex  milling  problems. 

Formerly  zinc  has  oeen  a  detriment  in  all  sulphide  ores,  which  were 
valued  for  their  silver-lead  content. 

The  art  of  separating  and  utilizing  this  zinc  content  is  now  in  full 
development.    From  a  detriment  it  is  now  .a  valuable  product. 

Reports  from  these  mines  are  condensed  as  follows,  showing  ore 
deposits  and  showing  low  codts  of  mine  operating : 

Santo  Domingo  mine,  operated  by  Chihuahua  Mining  Company, 
and  El  Potosi  mine,  operated  by  El  Potosi  Mining  Company;  prac- 
tically same  company  and  the  same  ore  body;  16  miles  east  of  Chi- 
huahua; two  narrow-gauge  roads  connect  with  Mexican  Central  at 
Chihuahua ;  ore  carbonate  exclusively ;  not  being  worked  to  capacity ; 
production  about  300  tons  lead-silver  ore,  and  about  120  tons  car- 
Donate  zinc  daily ;  shipped  by  Chihuahua  Mining  Company  Septem- 
ber-October 20,  1908,  2,725  tons,  34  per  cent;  shipped  by  Potosi  Min- 
ing Company.  May-October  20,  1908,  9,369.5  tons,  38  per  cent;  per- 
centage as  designated  by  shippers.  Carbonate  ore  was  uncovered  in 
developing  silver  mines.  Is  broken  down,  hoisted,  and  shipped  with- 
out sorting.  Heavy  hoisting  machinery  to  handle  large  production ; 
mine  dry;  no  pumping  or  timbering.  Exposed  200,000  tons;  rent 
shelter  to  miners;  company  store. 

Mining  and  transportation  to  Chihimhna $4.00 

Freight  from  Cbihuahua  to  Kansiis  snu'ltors 5.  57 

Total  cost  at  smelter 9.57 

Calera  mine,  6  miles  from  San  Ysidro,  a  station  on  the  C.  &  P. 
R.  R.,  connected  by  private  narrow-gauge  road;  ore  sulphides  will 
run  nearly  50  per  cent  concentrates;  is  producing  about  30  tons  zinc 
sulphide,  45  per  cent  metal,  and  15  tons  silver-lead  concentrates  per 
day;  not  worked  to  capacity;  large  amount  of  ore  piled  up  ready 
for  milling;  ore  body  reached  by  adit  near  foot  of  hill;  shaft  for 
future  use:  100-ton  mill  recently  constructed;  dry  separation;  ore 
delivered  to  mill  in  l,000-poun(i  cars;  man  or  mule  power;  hand 
drilling  by  contract,  12^  cents  per  foot;  mining  chiefly  labor  cost. 
Exposed  200,000  tons. 

Ton. 

Cost  milling  and  minlnp $5.50 

Freight  to  Chihnahua , 2.50 

Freight  to  El  Paso 1.72 

Freight  to  Kansas  smelters 3.  S5 

Total  cost  at  smelter 13-57 
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Jose  Lago  mine,  4  miles  to  Picachos,  on  Kansas  City,  Mexico  Orient 
Railroad,  less  than  100  miles  from  Presidio  del  Norte,  on  Texas 
border,  to  which  railroad  is  now  being  built :  when  railroad  is  com- 

gleted  it  will  be  more  favorably  situated  tor  shipping  to  United 
tates  than  any  mine  in  Mexico.  At  present  ore  is  frei^ted  4  miles 
and  shipped  via  Chihuahua;  ore  carbonate  and  sulphide  zinc,  the 
latter  not  mined  at  present;  carbonate  lead  free  45  per  cent  metallic 
contents.  Ore  is  broken  down ;  run  to  open,  hand  sorted,  and  loaded 
into  freight  wagons ;  no  power  is  used ;  practically  the  only  cost  is  for 
labor.    Ore  exposed,  50,000  tons. 

Cost  mining  and  sorting $3.75 

Hauling 3.50 

Freight  to  Kansas  smeltery 7.07 

Total  cost 12. 32 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  January  4,  1908,  page  69,  says 
that  uie  zinc  properties  }n  the  Monterey  district  and  in  Chihuahua 
have  attracted  such  attention  during  1907  that  the  ores  offered  for 
sale  were  sufficient  to  maintain  separate  agencies  of  five  different 
smelting  companies  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  shipments 
out  of  Chihuahua  over  the  Mexican  Central  were  regular  until  ar- 
rested by  the  freight  congestion  in  the  late  summer. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  September  26,  1908,  at  page  640, 
says  mat  the  Calera  mine  had  closed  a  contract  for  the  shipment  of 
6,000  tons  of  zinc  ore  to  the  works  of  the  United  Zinc  and  Chemical 
Companv  at  lola,  Kans.,  and  that  the  present  output  consists  of  about 
4  cars  oi  concentrates  weekly. 

ORES  OF  ZINC. 

Sphalerite,  or  zinc  blende;  zinc  sulphide,  containing  sulphur  33 
per  cent  and  zinc  67  per  cent.  This  ore  forms  the  chief  production  of 
the  Missouri-Kansas  district. 

Smithsonite,  or  zinc  carbonate,  containing  metallic  zinc  52  per  cent. 

It  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  ores  of  zinc.  It  occurs  almost  in- 
variably associated  with  the  silicates,  together  with  which  it  is  ex- 
tensively employed  for  the  production  of  spelter." 

"  Calamine  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  the  carbonate  of 
zinc,  although  they  differ  materially  from  one  another  in  both  chem- 
ical and  physical  characteristics."  Is  a  hydrous-silicate  of  zinc.  Con- 
tains metallic  zinc  54.3  per  cent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  calamine  (free  of  duty  under  paragraph 
614  of  the  Dingley  bill)  is  a  very  important  ore  of  zinc.  The  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  and  Judge  Bums,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  southern  district  of  Texas,  have  ruled  that  calamine 
includes  both  the  carbonates  and  both  the  silicates  of  zinc.  But  the 
definitions  above  given  are  taken  from  Dana,  the  recognized  Ameri- 
can authority,  and  from  other  standard  works  on  mineralogy. 

As  the  carbonate  and  silicate  of  zinc  exists  in  such  immense  deposits 
in  Mexico,  it  is  confidently  claimed  that  Congress  in  drafting  the  new 
tariff  bill  will  strike  calamine  from  the  free  list  and  make  it  dutiable 
as  a  zinc  ore. 

We  ask  the  Congress  to  place  upon  all  zinc  ores,  including  calamine, 
a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  upon  the  metallic  contents  of  the  ore. 
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This  means  that  a  40  per  cent  ore  would  pay  a  duty  of  $12  per  ton ; 
a  50  per  cent  ore  a  duty  of  $15  per  ton ;  and  a  60  per  cent  ore  a  duty 
of  $18. 

Such  duty  is  perfectly  defensible  from  the  standpoint  of  the  domes- 
tic producer  of  zinc  ore.  Mr.  A.  B.  Cockerill,  who  is  a  large  smelter 
in  Kansas  of  both  Mexican  and  Joplin  ores,  in  June,  1908,  in  a  speech 
at  Joplin,  admitted  that  Joplin  could  not  produce  ore  for  less  than 
$40  per  ton ;  and  charitably  invited  all  Joplin  mines  to  stop  operations 
until  the  spelter  market  would  warrant  the  payment  of  the  price. 
In  the  meantime  he  would  continue  to  import  Mexican  ore  to  keep 
has  smelteries  running.  He  also  admitted  that  with  spelter  at  $5  in 
the  St.  Louis  market  he  could  procure  f.  o.  b.  the  Kansas  smeltery 
Mexican  ore  for  $18  per  ton.  This  Mexican  ore  averages  about  40  per 
cent  metallic  contents. 

Now,  $18,  40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  makes  the  60  per  cent  Joplin 
ore  worth  $27  per  ton,  without  any  protection  of  tariff  duty;  but  1^ 
cents  duty  as  proposed  would  require  Mr.  Cockerill  to  pay  $27  per 
ton  for  his  Mexican  ore ;  and  raise  the  price  of  Joplin  ore  to  $45. 

Cockerill  admits,  and  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (see  Ap- 
pendix F)  say?,  that  the  Joplin  price  of  ore  munt  be  maintained  at 
$40  per  ton  to  show  a  profit  to  the  operator.  The  tabulation  of  min- 
ing costs  (see  Appendix  F)  shows  practically  the  same  conclusion. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  zinc-ore  producers  of  the  United  States  ask  for  a  duty  of  1| 
cents  per  pound  on  the  metallic  contents  of  all  zinc  ores,  and,  in  doing 
so,  feel  that  they  need  and  should  have  this  duty  to  protect  them 
against  foreign  importations.  Mexican  ore  can  be  laid  down  at  the 
Kansas  smelters  at  $11.82  per  ton,  actual  cost  for  40  per  cent  ore 
(Appendix,  Table  II).  This  would  make  the  cost  of  60  per  cent  ore 
(which  is  the  standard  grade  for  the  Joplin  district)  $17.73  per  ton. 
A  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  as  proposed,  on  ()0  per  cent  ore  would 
be  $18  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $35.73  per  ton  for  Mexican  ore  at  Kansas 
smelters,  while  the  ore  in  the  Joplin  district,  under  normal  conditions, 
costs  $37.78  per  ton  (see  Appendix  F),  which  includes  royalty  and 
amortization  charge. 

The  Mexicans  nave,  practically  and  comj^aratively,  no  capital 
invested  in  equipment  and  development  in  most  of  the  mines;  it  is 
simply  a  quarrying  proposition  (see  Appendix  A,  exhibits  2,  3,  4,  and 
5)  and  hauling  the  ore  to  the  railroads  and  loading  on  cars  for  ship- 
ment; while  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  the  average  investment  is 
about  $37,000  per  plant  (see  Appendix  (x).  Labor  cost  in  Mexico  is 
about  $2  per  Urn  (Aj)pendix  H).  Labor  cost  in  the  Missouri-Kansas 
district  is  $17.02  per  ton  (see  Appendix  F),  or  a  difference  of  $15.02 
per  ton  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  ore.  Total  average  cost,  including 
supplies  and  loading  on  cars  in  Mexico,  is  $4.91  per  ton;  in  Missouri- 
Kansas  district  the  average  cost,  including  supplies,  is  $28.62  per  ton, 
or  a  difference  in  favor  of  Mexican  ore  of  $23.71  per  ton.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  freight  on  Mexican  ore  is  $6.01  per  ton,  while  loading 
and  freight  on  Joplin  ore  is  about  ^.20  per  ton.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Joplin  ore  is  $5.71,  which  makes  $18  per  ton  in  favor  of 
the  Mexican  ore.  But  since  it  takes  one  and  one-half  (1^)  tons  of 
Mexican  ore  to  equal  1  ton  of  Joplin  ore,  there  sliould  be  deducted 
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from  the  $18  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  laying  Mexican  ore  down 
at  the  smelter,  which  is  $5.91,  leaving  $12.09  in  favor  of  the  Mexican 
ore,  to  which  should  be  added  royalty  and  amortization  cost  of  $9.16 
per  ton  (see  Appendix  F),  or  a  total  of  $21.25  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  a  ton  of  Missouri-Kansas  and  Mexican  ore. 
Against  this  difference  we  ask  for  at  least  a  taritf  duty  of  1^  cents 
per  pound  on  metallic  contents,  which  would  be  $18  per  ton  on  60  per 
cent  ore. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  we  ask  that  calamine,  paragraph  514 
of  Dinffley  bill,  be  stricken  from  the  free  list,  and  paragraph  181  of 
said  bin  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Ijead-bearing  ore  of  aU  kinds,  1*  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained 
therein ;  zinc-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  li  cents  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contained 
therein :  Provided,  That  all  ores  imported  which  contain  both  lead  and  zinc 
shall  pay  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  and  also  1^  cents 
per  pound  on  the  zinc  contained  therein :  And  provided  further.  That  on  all 
importations  of  lead-bearing  ores  and  of  zinc-bearing  ores  the  duties  shall  be 
estimated  at  the  port  of  entry  and  a  bond  given  in  double  the  amount  of  such 
estimated  duties  for  the  transjiortation  of  the  ores  by  common  carriers,  bonded 
for  the  transportation  of  appraised  or  unappraised  merchandise,  to  properly 
equipped  sampling  or  smelting  establishments,  whether  designated  ns  bonded 
warehouses  or  otherwise.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ores  at  such  establishments 
they  shall  be  sampled  according  to  commercial  methods  under  the  supervision 
of  government  officers,  who  shall  be  stitioned  at  such  establishments,  and  who 
shall  submit  the  samples  thus  obtained  to  a  government  assayer,  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  make  a  proper  assay  of  the  sample, 
and  rei)ort  the  results  to  the  proi)er  custom  officers,  and  the  Import  entries 
shall  be  liquidated  thereon,  except  in  case  of  ores  that  shall  be  removed  to  a 
lM>nded  warehouse  to  be  refined  for  exportation  as  provided  by  law.  And  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  to 
cmforce  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

Appendix. 


The  following  affidavits  appear  as  part  of  (he  record  in  case  of 
United  States,  appellant,  r.  C.  G.  Brewster,  appellee,  in  United 
States  circuit  court,  southern  district  of  Texas,  Laredo  division  (C.  L. 
No.  27),  and  appear  at  pages  301  to  305,  inclusive,  of  the  printed 
record  on  file  in  said  cause : 

Exhibit  L 

CJonsulate-General  of  the  United  States,  Monterey,  Mexico, 
Republic  of  Mexico^  ss: 
William  H.  Robertson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  eight  cars 
of  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  port  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  on  or  about  April 
14,  1906,  ex  cars  Nos.  04795,  86131,  28076,  15779,  15369,  2341,  2465, 
and  431,  for  account  of  the  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  of  Nevada.  Mo., 
was  taken  from  the  Mexico  Tjcad  Company's  mine  in  the  State  of 
Nuevo  Ijeon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  afore- 
said poi-t  of  Laredo  on  or  about  March  15,  1906,  for  account  of  the 
said  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  ex  car  No.  17110,  was  taken  from  the 
San  Juan  mine,  in  the  district  of  Santa  Catarina,  State  of  Xuevo 
Leon,  Mexico,  and  further  that  the  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  afore- 
said port  for  the  aforesaid  company  on  or  about  March  3,  1906,  ex 
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car  No.  16606,  was  taken  from  the  Bispham  and  Monday  mine,  in  the 
district  of  Montanas,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  ana  further  that 
the  calamine  ore  entered  at  the  aforesaid  port  by  the  aforesaid  com- 
pany on  or  about  April  6,  1906,  ex  car  No.  81889,  was  taken  from 
the  La  Joya  Sabinense  mine,  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and 
all  this  is  stated  of  his  own  knowledge. 

William  H.  Robertson. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

Consul-General  of  the  United  States, 

(Two  $1  consular  service  stamps  affixed.) 

Exhibit  2. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States,  Monterey,  Mexico, 
Monterey^  Rejmblic  of  Mexico ^  as: 

September  12,  1906. 
T.  H.  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar  with  and 
has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and  made 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  Mexican  Lead  Company's  mines  m  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for  ship- 
ment is  as  follows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out.  Any 
of  the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the 
ore  is  sorted  out  by  hand.  Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a 
convenient  size  with  hammers,  for  transportation  to  the  railroad, 
when  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

T.  H.  Brown. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

Consul-General  of  the  United  States. 
($2  consular  service  stamp  affixed.) 

Exhibit  3. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States,  Monterey,  Mexico, 
Monterey^  Republic  of  Mexico,  ss: 

September  12,  1906. 

George  E.  Bispham,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar  with 
and  has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and  made 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  at  the 
Bispham  and  Monday  mines  in  the  district  of  Montanas,  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore 
for  shipment  is  as  follows  : 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out.  Any  of 
the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be  bv  accident  blasted  out  with  the  ore 
is  sorted  out  by  hand.    Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a  con- 
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yenient  size  with  hammers,  for  transportation  to  the  railroad,  when 
it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

Geo.  E.  Bispham. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

Conml'General  of  the  United  States. 
($2  consular-service  stamp  affixed.) 

Exhibit  4. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States,  Monterey,  Mexico, 
Monterey^  Republic  of  Mexico,  ss: 

September  12,  1906. 

E.  M.  Nolan,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  familiar  with  and 
has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and  made 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  San  Juan  mine,  the  district  of  Santa  Catarina,  State  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for 
shipment  is  as  follows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits,  and  is  blasted  out.  Any 
of  the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be  by  accident  blasted  out  with  the 
ore  is  sorted  out  by  hand.  Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a 
convenient  size  with  hammers,  for  transportation  to  the  railroad, 
when  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

E.  M.  Nolan. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Phillip  C.  Hanna, 

ConsrihGeneral  of  the  Ihiited  States. 

(Two  $1  consular-service  stamps  affixed. ) 

Exhibit  S. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United   States,   Monteret,  Mexico, 
Republic  of  Mexico^  88 : 

William  H.  Robertson,  being  duly  sworn^  says  that  he  is  familiar 
with  and  has  seen  the  calamine  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and 
made  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and  shipped  to  the  United  States 
at  the  LaJoya  Sabinense  mine,  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mex- 
ico, and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for  shipment  is 
as  follows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits,  and  i?  blasted  out.  Any 
of  the  adjoining  rock  that  may  be,  by  accident,  blasted  out  with  the 
ore  is  sorted  out  by  hand.  Afterwards  the  ore  is  broken  down  to  a 
convenient  size  with  hanmiers  for  transj)ort4ition  to  the  railroad^ 
where  it  is  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment. 

William  H.  Robertson. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  190t). 
[seal.]  Phillip  C.  IIanna, 

Consid'Gertrral  of  th^  United  States, 

(Two  $1  consular  service  stamps  affixed. ) 
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B. 

Protluf'tUtn  f)f  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States, 
rin  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


State. 

1904. 

1905. 

1006. 

1907. 

Arkansas* _ _ 

Colorado  * 

Idaho.... 

Kentucky _ 

Montana... ^ 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Tons. 

1,900 

94,000 

NU. 

''958 

< 273, 238 

Nil. 

Nfl. 

21,000 

« 280.029 

Tons. 

2,200 

106,500 

1,700 

414 

*2o8,500 

2.000 

Nfl. 

17,800 

361,829 

Tons. 

4.20O 

114.000 

2,150 

975 

280,200 

4,000 

7,080 

80,000 

404,600 

Tons. 

4,068 

142,510 

11,847 

1,005 

297,126 

1,218 

4,698 

4.281 

New  Jersey ..  

868.710 

Oklaboma 

3,240 

Utah. _ 

Wisconsin « .    .    ... 

nTi. 

19,300 

f2,eoo 

9,265 
32,090 
'8.80O 

10,700 

42,130 

«850 

9,043 
53.011 

Others  «> _ 

2,241 

Total _ 

098,025 

795.688 

905.176 

902,923 

"Partly  ostlmatfd. 

•  Estimated. 

•  Report  of  state  jreolojrlst ;  crudo  ore. 

'  Products  of  Joplin  district,   plus  output  of  southeastern  Missouri,   the  later  as   re- 
ported by  the  state  mine  inspector. 

•  According  to  H.  F.  Bain.  "  Contributions  to  Economic  Geology,"  1904. 
^  Arizona.  Nevada,  Illinois.  Iowa.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

'  Tonnes*»e.  Arizona,  and  California. 

Imimrts  of  zinc  ore  into  the  United  States*. 
fin  tons  of  2.000  pounds.] 


Source. 


British  CoIumbiH. 
Mexico 

Total 


1904. 

1 

1905.      ' 

1906. 

1 

1907. 

1    Tons. 
2,100 

I     (•  ?) 

Tons. 
8.581 
•32,164  , 

1 
Tons. 
600 
«  88,900  1 

Tons. 
1,1.T7 

108.800 

_    1       (?") 

40,725  ' 

89.500 

109.957 

1    ^ ' 

*  The  actual  tonnage  of  ore  imported  was  somewhat  greater  than  this  figure,  but  it 
included  some  mixed  ore,  whlcli  for  statistical  purposes  has  been  reduced  to  zinc-ore  equiva- 
lent. This  table  is  based  on  reports  from  the  smelters  of  the  ore  received  by  them  from 
these  countries.-    The  Mineral  Industry,  Vol.  XVI,  1907,  p,  904. 


Hitherto  iinpuhlished  statistics  of  Joplin  lead  and  zinc  ores. 

The  following:  statistics  of  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc  from 
the  Joplin  district  are  of  interest,  not  having  hitherto  been  published. 
They  were  compiled  by  E.  St.  George  Noble,  of  Galena,  Kans.,  who 
built  one  of  the  first  lead  smelters  in  the  district : 

Production  of  zinc  ore. 
[From  the  Engineerinjr  and  Mining  Journal,  March  14,   1908.  p.  561.1 


Year. 


1873_ _-._ 

1874 _ 

187'>... _, 

1876 _.._ 

Ib77 _.. _ 

1^78- I 

1879.- ..J 

1880--. _._ - -„ 


Average   1 

Total 

price. 

value. 

690 

90.00  , 

$0,210 

5,100 

10.  OO 

51,000 

3,600 

12.0l> 

43.200 

11 .000 

13.50 

148,500 

10,000 

14.00 

140,000 

12,000 

16.50 

198.000 

20,000 

17.00 

340,000 

27,500 

16.00 

440,000 

TARIFF   HEARINGS. 
Production  of  ziric  ore — Continued. 
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Year. 

Tons. 

Average 
price. 

Total 

value. 

1881- 

49,700 
52,200 
58,900 
63,600 
65,600 
75,400 
86,200 
80,700 
96,440 
114,900 
143,650 
148,160 
134,090 
134,300 

$16.60 
16.90 
17.50 
18.00 
17.50 
18.50 
19.00 
20.00 
24.00 
28.00 
22.00 
22.50 
19.25 
17.25 

$820,060 

18B2-_ _ 

'882',i86 

1883 _ 

943,250 

1884 

1,144,800 

1885— 

1886. _ 

1887 _ 

1888 ^ 

1,148,000 
1,394,900 
1,687,800 
1,786,000 
2,362,560 
2,624.700 
3,100,300 
8,338,876 
2,561,232 
1,316,675 

1889. _ _ _ 

1890. 

i802iiziiiiii"i:::::i:iii:i:~::ii:i::::~::i;::::r::::::::::::::: 

1898. _ 

18M _ 

1,899,720 

17.27 

26,680,727 

D. 

Joplin  productkm  and  value  of  zitic  and  lead  ores,  1895  to  1899. 
[From  Engineeringr  and  Mining  Journal,  January  4,  1906,  p.  02.] 


Zinc  ore. 

Lead  ore. 

Total 
value. 

1896..-. 

1806. _ .- ^ 

i888iiiiiiiiiiziiiiiziiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiii"iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiri! 

Tons, 
144,487 
155,883 
177,976 
234,456 
2.75,068 

Tons. 
31,294 
27.721 
30,105 
26,687 
23,888 

$3,775,929 
3,857.856 
4,726,802 
7,119,867 

1890 J 

10,716,807 

TotaL 

967,889 

139,696 

30,194,760 

E. 
Joplin  production  and  value  of  zinc  and  lead  wes,  1900  to  date. 


Year. 

Zinc. 

Value. 

Lead. 
Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

1900- - 

244,630 

$6,588,960 

29,170 

$1,402.6;8 

19W _ 

256,920 

6,318.250 

34,908 

1.610,960 

1908-. — -.-. — .- - -_ .. »- -__ 

256,840 

7,868,600 

30,142 

1,464,818 

1S08 -.. 

227,690 

7,836,146 

28,630 

1,646.006 

1904. 

266,790 

9,797,677 

34,680 

1,898.196 

1905 

253,890 

11,684.970 

31,060 

1,946,685 

1906. 

278,929 

12,079,602 

39,180 

8.048,678 

19OT 

286,174 

12,621,522 

42.082 

2:896.406 

November  8,  1908-— 

219,465 

7,899,847 

84.621 

1,878.388 

•^^•^ 

2,490.828 

82,984,663 

801,662 

17,679.706 

Cost  of  production  in  Joplin  district. 

An  accurate  average  cost  of  production  in  the  district  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  on  account  of  the  largely  differing  conditions  that  exist. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley  (in  advance  pages  from  Vol.  X,  2d  ser..  pp. 
15  and   16,  the  Missouri  geological  survey),  past  director  oi  the 
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Missouri  Geological  Survey,  who  has  given  this  question  a  very  great 
deal  of  study  and  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  authority  extant  on  the 
subject,  says: 

Owing  to  the  great  diversity  in  physical  conditions,  equipment,  and  efficiency 
of  management,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  cost  of  operating  mines  and  miUs. 
In  some  instances  the  roclc  is  hard,  in  others  it  is  soft.  In  some  localities 
there  is  a  heavy  flow  of  imderground  water,  in  others  the  flow  is  very  light. 
In  some  places  the  ore  is  close  to  the  surface,  in  others  it  is  deep.  Some  mines 
require  considerable  timbering  both  in  the  shaft  and  in  the  workings,  others 
require  practically  none.  Some  mines  can  be  operated  most  successfully  with 
a  mill  of  large  capacity,  others  with  a  mill  of  small  capacity.  Some  have 
efficient  management,  in  others  the  management  Is  inefficient.  Thus  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  various  elements  entering  into  any  estimates  of  cost  may 
cause  them  to  vary  widely. 

With  due  consideration  to  the  foregoing  the  following  costs  of 

{)roduction  are  given  as  representative  sheet  ground  mines,  where  the 
arge  reserves  of  the  district  exist  and  whence  the  large  portion  of 
the  future  supply  must  come.  The  costs  given  are  tahen  from  actual 
operations : 

Cost  of  production  as  reported  by  10  representative  mining  companies  and  mines. 


MIU. 


A-flOO-ton  mill I     ^6.2» 


B-800-ton  mill. 
O-200-ton  mllL. 
I>^300-ton  mill.- 
B-2(X)-ton  mill.. 
P-r25-ton  mm.. 
G-160-tonmlll.. 
H-100-ton  mm.. 
I-250.ton  mm... 
J-200-ton  mill.. 


Average. 


Royalty. 

Grand 
total. 

^.00 

$34.54 

4.00 

33.67 

4.50 

44.91 

40.11 

6.00 

44.00 

A.OO 

86.88 

6.00 

38.76 

6.00 

38.J)0 

4.00 

28.06 

8.00 

88.44 

37.78 


In  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  January  4,  1908,  at  page  16, 
it  is  said : 

Assuming?  that  blende  coiitalHing  60  per  cent  zinc  Is  worth  $40  per  ton,  and 
lead  ore  $42  i)er  ton,  and  that  one-sixth  of  a  ton  of  lead  ore  is  obtained  with 
each  ton  of  zinc  ore.  the  gross  valne  of  the  two  concentrates  is  $47  per  ton.  If 
a  royalty  of  20  per  cent  is  to  be  paid,  the  net  value  to  the  operator  is  ^7.60 
per  ton.  If  It  be  necessary  to  mine  33  tons  of  ore  to  obtain  on  a  ton  of  blende 
concentrate,  1.  e.,  to  obtain  a  yield  of  about  3  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  mining 
and  milling  be  $1.10  per  ton,  the  total  cost  of  production  is  $36.30,  leaving  a 
profit  of  only  $1.30  for  the  mining  and  milling  of  33  tons  of  ore,  or  only  4  cents 
per  ton  of  ore  hoisted  from  the  mine. 

A  good  deal  of  ore  w«s  produced  in  1007  under  precisely  the  above  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  more  or  less  concentrate  produced  from  ore  of  a 
bettor  grade,  even  up  to  a  yield  of  5  per  cent,  or  at  a  lower  royalty,  or  i)erhap8 
even  a  little  lower  cost  for  mining  and  milling,  which  could  be  produced  profit- 
ably at  less  than  $40  per  ton  for  blende  concentrates. 

G. 

Repartfi  from  02  companies  in  Missoun-Kansas  distnct. 

Cost  of  plants,  including  mill  and  development,  $2,115,500;  average 
cost  of  plants,  mill,  and  development,  $37,060;  total  daily  tonnage, 
21,000;  average  tonnage,  2JiO;  average  recoveiy,  4  per  cent.' 
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Four  per  cent  recovery  produces  9.20  tons  concentrates  per  day; 
three  hundred  days  per  year  would  make  2,760  tons  per  year,  or 
11,040  tons  in  four  years,  the  average  life  of  mill  for  district.  Thirty- 
seven  thousand  and  sixty  dollars,  cost  of  mill  plus  four  years'  inter^ 
at  6  per  cent,  equals  $8,894;  total,  $44,954.40;  equals  $4.16  per  ton  for 
each  ton  of  concentrates  produced  to  return  cost  with  6  per  cent 
interest. 

H. 


Pulsifier : 

Cost  of  Mexican  zinc  ore. 

::::.~/~.::::..: 

Mining  and 
picking. 

Hauling. 

Total  cost 
f.o.b.cars. 

$5.25 
5.60 
4.00 

Freight. 

Cost  at 
smelter. 

PJcachaa- 

San  YBldro— 

$8.75             11.50 

>r.07 
8.07 
5.67 

$12.82 
18.67 

Santa  Eulalia : 

1 

9.67 

Average..    



__                    4.91 

U.82 

A.  O.  Ihlseng,  paper  on  Zinc  Mining  in  Mexico :  Mining  and  pick- 
ing, $2  to  $3 ;  hauling,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  total  cost  f .  o.  b.  cars,  $4.50  to  $6 ; 
freight,  $6.50  to  $8 ;  cost  at  smelter,  $11  to  $14. 


Number  of  men  employed  in  Missouri-Kansas  district  lipOO, 

There  is  no  accurate  data  upon  this  subject,  but  the  following  esti- 
mate can  not  be  far  wrong : 

Bureau  of  Mines  report  for  1906  shows  that  289  mining  companies 
reported,  producing  189,169  tons  of  concentrates  and  employing  7,252 
men.    In  1907,  286,174  tons  of  concentrates  were  produced.    Assum- 
ing the  same  ratio  of  men  to  tons  of  concentrates  produced : 
189,169  :  286,174  ::  7,262  :  X— 11,000  men. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  AXEL  0.  IHLSENQ,  OF  JOFLIN,  MO. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  not,  perhaps,  referred  to  the  possibilities  of  Mexico  as 
to  the  production  of  zinc  ore.  I  have  traveled  all  over  Mexico  and 
am  quite  familiar  with  the  districts  throughout  the  Republic,  and, 
of  course,  with  the  cost  of  production,  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  at 
the  present  time  they  show  a  possibility  of  a  production  which  un- 
questionably will  be  one  of  the  serious  tilings  that  the  Joplin  district 
and  the  zinc  producers  of  the  United  States  must  contend  with. 

Going  over  the  field  you  will  find  that  the  ore  formations  in 
Mexico,  the  largest  portion  of  the  mines,  at  least,  in  Mexico,  are  in 
what  is  called  the  "  carbonate  formation,"  and  the  carbonate  and 
oxide  ores  are  the  chief  productions.  This  ore  is  massive  between 
the  limestone,  cropping  out  on  the  surface,  is  easy  to  mine,  and  re- 
quires very  little  sorting. 

The  cost  of  production  in  the  oxide  ore  mines  of  Mexico  does  not 
exceed  $2  a  ton  in  labor  and  the  incidentals  thereto,  whereas  the  same 
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character  of  ore  produced  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  produced, 
even  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  the  great  carbonate-producing  region  of 
the  United  States,  at  less  than  flO  to  $12  a  ton.  The  comparative 
cost  of  labor  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  is  $2  in  Mexico,  as  against 
$12  in  Wisconsin. 

The  ore  deposits  in  Mexico  extend  all  the  way  down  the  National 
Railroad,  through  the  mountains  which  comprise  that  range,  both 
east  and  west  of  the  National  Railroad,  to  Monterey,  and  follow  the 
ridge  on  the  east  side  of  the  National  Railroad  down  as  far  as  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  rail- 
road. These  deposits  occur  close  together  and  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. The  production  in  that  portion  of  Mexico  lying  between  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  Laredo  is  unquestionably  fully  100,000  tons,  and  dur- 
ing the  vear  1907  the  production  west  of  that,  on  the  International 
Railroad,  through  Bajan,Muzquiz,and  those  regions,  was  fully  30,000 
tons,  and  there  were  at  least  30,0()0  tons  produced  in  the  Chihuahua 
region  up  on  the  Orient  Railroad.  East  of  Chihuahua  the  field  is 
very  large.  The  area  of  the  field  east  of  Chihuahua  unquestionably 
covers  the  entire  area,  100  miles  square.  It  is  not  all  ore,  of  course, 
but  it  occurs  in  crevices  between  the  limestone.  Some  of  the  crevices 
are  2  feet  thick  and  some  10  feet  thick,  and  the  cost  of  mining  is 
immaterial.  The  sulphide  ore,  which  is  used  by  the  smelters,  is  only 
produced  to  any  extent  in  two  or  three  spots  in  Mexico.  The  largest 
producer  of  blende  is  at  Guerrero,  west  of  Chihuahua,  at  which  the 
total  cost  of  production,  including  mining  and  milling,  does  not  ex- 
ceed $6.  This  body  of  ore  is  about  500  feet  long,  200  feet  thick,  and 
180  feet  high.  That  is  a  maasive  body  of  ore.  At  Charcas  we  find 
not  only  a  great  blende  mine,  but  the  greatest  silicate  mine,  I  think, 
in  the  world,  outside  of  the  mine  which  is  located  in  Belgium,  t 
have  a  photograph  here  showing  the  mountain  of  ore.  It  is  an  im- 
mense lx)dy.  I  will  show  you  [exhibiting  photograph].  That  house 
Findicating  I  is  about  15  feet  high,  and  the  mountain  is  practically  a 
low  grade  of  ore ;  in  spots  it  is  high-grade  and  can  be  hand  sorted  aU 
over.  It  is  only  a  shipping  proposition.  The  cost  of  mining  in  that 
proposition  does  not  exceed  75  cents  gold  a  ton,  and  the  transporta- 
tion charges  of  the  railroad  do  not  exceed  75  cents  a  ton. 

WTien  the  last  tariff  act  of  1897  was  considered  the  question  of  a 
duty  on  zinc  ore  was  not  thought  of,  because  it  evidently  escaped  the 
attention  of  everybody.  Calamine,  which  is  the  only  zinc  ore  known 
on  the  tariff  list,  is  an  ore  which  is  imjDorted  only  to  a  very  small 
extent,  and  has  stood  on  the  tariff  list  in  various  phases  ever  since 
1792.  At  one  time  it  did  have  a  tariff  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  along  in 
1846,  but  in  1857,  I  believe,  it  had  a  tariff  of  a  lower  grade,  and  in 
1862  or  1863  the  tariff  was  taken  off.  In  1897  the  zmc  ores  were 
evidently  unfamiliar  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  did  not 
occupy  the  attention  even  of  the  miners,  because  at  that  particular 
time  they  did  not  seem  to  consider  the  tariff  under  any  circum- 
stances, not  that  it  did  not  make  a  difference,  but  it  was  simply  a 
matter  of  negligence.  At  that  time  the  smelters  who  were  handling 
the  ore  asked  and  obtained  a  duty  on  the  zinc  oxide  of  1  cent  a  pound. 
Now,  the  zinc  oxide,  which  is  practically  produced  by  a  monopoly  in 
this  country,  costs  from  ordinary  grade  ore  about  $18  a  ton  to  pro- 
duce. The  cost  of  smelting,  I  mean  the  total  duty  on  that  oxide,  is 
$20,  showing  that  the  duty  imposed  and'  exacted  on  zinc  oxides  is 
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greater  than  the  cost  of  producing  the  material  from  the  ore.  That 
IS,  exchisive  of  the  cost  of  the  ore,  the  metal  itself  has  a  duty  of  1^ 
cents  a  pound,  and  it  costs  the  smelters  to  produce  the  metal  from 
our  ordinary  blende  or  from  our  ordinary  oxide  ores  an  average  of 
about  $27  a  ton  of  metal.  The  duty  bemg  $30,  the  metal  smelters 
have  a  protection  of  $30  a  ton  on  tneir  metal,  as  against  a  cost  of 
$27  for  producing  that  particular  metal.  The  sheet  manufacturers 
are  also  protected  under  that  same  tariff  act  by  a  duty  of  2  cents  a 
pound.  In  all  cases  of  sheet  manufacturers  sulphuric  acid  is  pro- 
duced as  a  by-product  and  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  profit.  The 
total  cost  of  producing  sheet  per  ton,  deducting  the  profit  from  the 
acid,  is  about  $32,  and  the  duty  levied  upon  sheets  is  $40,  showing 
that  the  duty  exacted  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  smelting  and  mak- 
ing the  sheets  from  the  ore,  this  exclusive  of  the  ore  itself.  These 
are  the  three  classes  of  smelters  who  are  using  zinc  ores. 

It  was  unquestionably  evident  and  must  have  been  in  the  minds 
more  or  less  of  the  committee  considering  the  tariff  act  of  1897  that 
the  smelters  were  to  be  given  such  protection  as  protected  their  pro- 
duction, and,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  manufacture  over  the  raw  ma- 
terial was  equal  to  the  tariff,  that  the  tariff  act  was  undoubtedly 
intended  to  cover  the  mining  and  the  producing  of  the  ore  itself. 
That  unquestionably  must  have  been  the  fact.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  away  from  it,  either. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  producers  of  zinc  ore — take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Joplin  district,  the  average  throughout  the  district  is  3^ 
per  cent ;  that  is  the  average  run  of  zinc  ore  throughout  the  district, 
taking  all  the  mines,  in  and  out,  some  of  them  lower  and  some  of 
them  higher.  The  actual  cost  of  producing  zinc  concentrate  in  the 
Joplin  district  from  the  crude  ore  is  on  the  basis  of  about  $1.05  to 
$1.10  per  ton  of  rock.  The  cost  of  operation  on  3^  per  cent  ore  is  $33 
per  ton.  Of  this  60  per  cent  is  labor,  and  the  balance  is  for  material, 
food,  machinery,  supplies,  and  wear  and  tear  on  the  plant.  This 
$33  cost  allows  absolutely  nothing  for  amortization.  Amortization 
costs,  as  near  as  I  can  figure,  whicli  would  include  the  royalty,  $10  a 
ton.  That  makes  the  cost  a  little  higher  than  Mr.  Mitchell  stated, 
because  I  believe  my  figures  are  a  little  more  accurate  than  his,  as  I 
have  gone  over  the  field  carefully.  My  total  cost,  including  amorti- 
zation, would  be  $43  a  ton. 

Of  course  the  competition  from  Mexico,  which  unquestionably  is 
serious,  hits  us  in  this  way :  The  smelters  if  they  find  two  or  three 
thousand  tons  of  ore  in  our  market  unsold  for  the  week — that  is  quite 
sufficient  to  bear  the  market.  The  importers  from  Mexico  can  easily 
at  any  time  make  a  surplus  in  our  district  by  simply  importing  a 
little  more  Mexican  ore,  and  when  there  is  a  surplus  in  our  district 
little  by  little  the  price  goes  down.  We  are  at  the  absolute  mercy  of 
the  smelters  there.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  smelters  in  that 
situation. 

In  the  early  part  of  1897  the  price  of  zinc  ore  was  about  $45  or  $47. 
During  the  year  1897  the  price  declined  to  $30,  at  which  price  it  was 

{Tactically  impossible  for  any  mine  to  pay  even  running  charges, 
nasmuch  as  they  lease  down  there,  they  have  to  pay  the  royalty  or 
they  lose  the  mine  if  they  do  not  operate,  and  they  frequently  operate 
at  a  loss.  That  is  a  common  practice — tosq  down  in  our  pockets  and 
pay  expenses  while  the  prices  are  low.    We  do  not  fear  Mexican  com- 
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Setition  when  prices  are  high,  because  when  prices  are  high  there  is  a 
emand  for  the  metal  all  over  the  country,  and  a  reasonable  duty  placed 
on  the  ore  would  still  permit  Mexican  ore  to  come  in  when  the  prices 
warrant,  but  we  must  have  a  sufficient  duty  on  the  zinc  ore  itself  to 
make  our  price  remain  somewhere  about  $50 — ^between  $45  and  $50 — 
to  make  it  pav.  Whatever  duty  is  imposed,  I  ask  that  it  be  imposed 
in  an  equitable  way,  so  that  the  manufacture  of  the  products  of  the 
ore  bear  practically  the  same  duty  as  the  ore  itself  and  that  we  get 
our  fair  proportion  of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  ore  smelted? 

Mr.  Ihuseng.  In  Kansas,  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Largely  in  the  center  of  the  mining  district  ? 

Mr.  Ihmeng.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  smelting  works? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  are  owned  by  quite  a  number  of  concerns.  The 
Cockerill  concern  has  6  plants,  the  United  Zinc  and  Commercial 
Company  has  2  or  3  plants,  and  altogether  there  are,  I  think,  about  25 
or  28  plants  in  the  Kansas  region,  several  in  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  2  or  3  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  are  located  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir;  at  La  Salle  and  Danville  and  then  at 
Marion,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  some  figures  about  the  cost  of 
selling — have  you  gone  into  the  details  of  that  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  will  be  able  to  learn  from  the  brief  the  cost 
of  selling  these  ores,  the  different  prices,  and  the  profit  there  is  to  the 
smelter? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  fully  stated  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  not  a  big  smelter  in  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir ;  not  a  very  big  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  consider  uiis  phase  of  the  zinc  proposi- 
tion :  If  the  prohibitive  duty  you  want  is  put  on  Mexican  zmc  that 
then  the  smelter  men  will  have  you  producers  right  by  the  throat 
and  can  fix  their  own  prices  absolutely  and  put  you  to  work  whether 
you  want  to  go  to  work  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No  ;  thej''  will  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  build  this  tariff  wall  all  around  so  that  you  can 
not  import  the  Mexican  zinc,  would  not  the  smelter  people  have  you 
right  by  the  throat? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  this:  The  cost  of  a 
smelting  plant  handling  zinc  ore  is  not  very  great,  not  beyond  the 
ordinary  capital  of  to-day,  so  that  if  the  smelters  tried  to  choke  off 
the  miners  by  fixing  the  price,  the  operators  could  then  build  smelters 
to  suit  themselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  not  been  ten  minutes  since  you  stated  that  that 
was  exactly  what  they  did. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir ;  they  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whv  could  they  not  do  that  then? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  can  fix  it  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  not  they  fix  it  absolutely  then  ? 
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Mr.  Ihlseng.  No.  Of  course  there  is  no  question  but  what  the 
smelters  can  name  the  price  and  they  can  remilate  the  price  that  they 
want  to  pay.  The  objection  to  competing  with  the  smelters,  who  claim 
that  their  price  is  low,  has  been  because  it  takes  quite  a  little  time  to 
build  a  new  plant. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  part  owner  of  a  smelting  mill  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  rich  deposits  of  zinc  down  about  Joplin  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Of  course,  they  are  rich,  but  I  have  seen  richer 
deposits. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  been  running  the  zinc  mines  down  there  for 
years  and  years! 

Mr.  Ihuseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  smelting  mill  at  Joplin  ?  • 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir;  because  the  smelter  must  be  located  where 
the  fuel  is  the  most  convenient. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  coal  just  as  convenient  to  Joplin  as  it  is  to  Pitts- 
bur£;,  Kans.? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  more  than  30  or  40  miles  from  Pittsburg  over 
to  Joplin? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  run  a  street  car  over  there? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  You  can  not  run  the  coal  on  a  street  car. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  saw  the  railroad  in  Ohio  where  they  do 
that? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  does  not  pay  to  move  the  smelter  away  from  the 
fuel. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  there  is  more  coal  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Not  at  Joplin;  there  are  no  coal  mines  at  Joplin. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  there  are  no  coal  mines  at  Joplin,  but  it  is 
such  a  short  distance  that  it  would  not  cut  any  figure  whatever  in 
the  production,  would  it? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir ;  it  does.  The  Empire  Zinc  Company  built  a 
smelter  there,  and  found  it  did  not  pav. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  anybody  ever  make  any  money  out  of  zinc  at 
Pittsburg  and  Joplin? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir;  when  prices  were  $45  and  $46. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  were  prices  at  that  rate?  Let  us  get  at  the 
truth  of  this  business. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  first  prices  were  $45  and  $50  in  the  first  month 
or  two  of  the  year  1899.  That  price  was  paid  under  protest  by  every 
smelter  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  For  this  reason :  They  had  the  Joplin  district  right 
where  they  wanted  it.  They  did  nol  want  to  pay  any  more  than 
they  could  help,  and  they  did  not  pay  anything  more  than  they  could 
help. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  true  that  a  smelter  does  not  cost  any  thing, 
why  don't  you  men  go  to  work  and  make  a  smelter  mill? 

Mr.  IHLSENG.  I  am  speaking  of  the  situation  nowadays,  when  it  is 
easy  enough  to  raise  capital  for  such  things.  But  ten  years  ago, 
when  you  mentioned  zinc  to  anybody  in  the  East,  they  would  not 
know  what  it  was.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Clark.  They  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  thing,  and  they 
have  become  educated  concerning  it ;  and  yet  they  have  been  running 
this  New  Jersey  plant  for  centuries? 

Mr.  Ihi^eng.  No,  sir.  I  tliink  the  New  Jersey  plant  at  the  Frank- 
lin furnace  was  first  opened  in  1845  or  1846. 

Mr.  Clark!  How  much  did  von  get  for  vour  "  jack  "  under  the 
McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  1890  to  1894. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  A  part  of  that  time  we  got  about  $30. 

Mr.  C1-.ARK.  And  you  all  praised  the  McKinley  bill  as  the  greatest 
benefit  that  ever  struck  the  country. 

Mr.  Im^ENG.  I  never  said  anything  about  it. 
•    Mr.  Clark.  I  know  what  you  did  do  in  those  days.     You  were  only 
getting  $80  a  ton,  but  you  were  then  making  money,  and  now  you  are 
getting  $45  or  $50  a  ton  and  are  still  losing  money.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  are  losing  money  at  $30  to  $35,  which  was  the 
prevailing  price  this  winter. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  pick  out  the  worst  winter,  the  worst  time 
there  has  ever  been  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  That  winter,  that  bad  winter,  was  the  result  of  the 
importations  from  Mexico,  by  which  25,000  tons  of  spelter  were  pro- 
duced from  the  ore  produced  in  the  first  six  months  of  1908,  and 
that  spelter  stock  was  the  total  stock  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  know  that  this  large  amount  of  trouble 
about  the  zinc  business  and  every  other  business  of  the  sort  has  been 
caused  b}^  the  slacking  up  in  the  building  business? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  There  has  Uam  a  slowing  down  all  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  charge  it  all  to  the  Mexican  business. 

Mr.  Ihi>5eng.  We  charge  some  of  it  to  the^general  depression. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  Mexican 
mine  on  earth  the  price  of  dome.stic  "'  jack  "  would  not  have  been 
below  what  it  was  in  the  year  1898? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  would  not  have  l)een  below. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  it  is  easy  to  mine  this  Mexican  "  jack  "  be- 
cause it  is  in  a  mountain.  Did  you  hear  the  man  yesterday  testify 
that  the  reason  why  he  wanted  a  tariff  on  gA-psum  was  because  it  was 
so  hard  and  expensive  to  mine  the  thing  because  it  was  in  a  mountain  ? 

Mr.  IniiSENG.  That  is  a  different  proposition.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  It  works  both  ways,  then ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihi^eng.  It  may  work  his  w^ay  with  him,  but  I  am  telling  you 
the  truth.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  question :   You  live  in  New  York,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Well,  New  York  is  to  a  certain  extent  my  headquar- 
ters.    I  am  mining  in  Joplin. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  living  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No;  I  am  living  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  Missouri  is  your  home  for  commercial  purposes? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  have  been  living  there  for  over  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  an  exporter  of  zinc? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  \\Tien  did  you  export  the  last? 

Mr.  Ihijseng.  We  exported  the  last  fi-om  the  Missouri  distriot — 
and  I  was  responsible  for  raising  the  price — in  the  Christmas  week  of 
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1898  and  1899 ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  competition  at  that  time 
the  price  would  still  have  been  $37. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wliat  did  you  get  for  it  in  the  foreign  market? 

Mr.  Jhlseno.  We  were  sellmg  in  the  foreign  market  at  about  $45. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  made  a  profit  at  that  or  you  would  not  export 
it  if  you  had  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Xo;  that  was  a  commercial  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  yiu  believe  the^jc  fellows  export  any  at  a  loss 
except  accidentally. 

Mr.  Jhlseng.  ifot  except  accidentally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  making  that  state- 
ment. You  did  a  good  thing  when  you  put  up  the  price.  WTien  was 
that  that  you  Iqst  exported? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  In  the  spring  of  1899. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  didn't  you  make  an  export  again  and  jack  the 
price  up  again  ? 

Mr.  I^iLSENO.  The  smelters  at  that  time  scarcely  realized  that  they 
had  some  competition,  except  a  little  local  competition  among  them- 
selves. When  I  appeared  in  the  field  at  that  time,  I  raised  the  local 
price.    They  keep  it  up  to  the  export  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  got  $45  a  ton  when  you 
exported  it? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  I  got  freight  on  it. 

]^Ir.  Clark.  A\liy  is  it  that  you  do  not  do  it  again  and  make  those 
smelter  fellows  come  down  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Metal  is  down  again. 

Mr.  Ci^vRK.  Why  did  you  not  makie  them  come  down  out  of  the 
high  tree? 

Mr.  Ihlsexg.  I  am  not  anxious  about  exporting  the  smeltec^  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  made  a  profitable  transaction  in  1899  by  ex- 
porting "  jack,"  why  could  you  not  do  the  same  trick  in  1908? 

Mr.  IiiLSENG.  Because  the  price  would  noj;  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhy? 

Mr.  InLSBNG.  Because  the  price  in  Europe  is  low. 

Mr.  Clark.  AMiat  made  it  low  ? 

Mr.  Iiii^ENo.  The  general  depression,  to  a  certain  extent.  That 
also  made  our  price  low. 

Mr.  Cl^\rk.  This  proposition  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
Qght  on  between  the  producers  of  zinc  "  jack  "  and  the  smelter  mills? 

Mr.  IiiLSENG.  There  are  only  two  people  making  a  contest  on  thi^ 
thing  against  the  producer  oi  ore — the  Xew  Jepey  Company  and 
the  CocKei-ills.  The  rest  of  thein  are  not  opposed  to  a  tariff  on  the 
ores  or  the  giving  of  equal  protection  l^etween  the  inptal  and  its 
products  and  the  ore  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  dp  not  believe  there  is  any  spot  Jn  Mexico  that 
is  as  rich  in  zinc  as  this  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahon^a,  and  Arkansas 
district,  do  you  ? 

A|r.  IiiLspxG.  Not  an  individual  spot. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  y()u  knew  there  \jras  such  a  spot  as  that  yjju 
wQuId  be  right  on  it,  and  I  ^yofild  like  to  6e  with  you  when  you 
started?     [La  lighter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng;  Yes. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  get  both  lead  and  zinc  out  of  the  same  hole,  do  you 
.not? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  mine  the  zinc  than  it  does  the 
lead! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
They  both  come  intimately  associated  in  the  rock. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Mitchell  said  it  was  a  purely  mechanical  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  ore  must  be  crushed,  and  then  there  is  a  me- 
chanical separation  of  the  zinc  and  the  lead  and  the  flint.  Those 
being  of  three  different  specific  gravities,  it  is  a  mechanical  process 
that  takes  place  in  the  machine.  You  can  not  separate  the  zinc  and 
the  lead  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  costs  them  precisely  the  same  to  get  a  ton  of  lead  as 
At  does  to  get  a  ton  of  zinc? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No;  you  can  not  figure  it  that  way.  The  plwcentage 
M)f  lead  contents  in  the  ore  down  there  is  quite  small.  In  the  prop- 
erty that  I  have  control  of,  taking  last  week's  output,  it  was  pretty 
large — ^not  in  the  week's  output,  I  should  say,  but  in  the  week's  sales. 
There  are  800  tons  of  zinc  ore  as  against  120  tons  of  lead.  Our  men 
sold  in  this  last  week  800  tons  of  clean  zinc  ore  and  100  tons  of  lead 
ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  not  got  about  the  same  money  value  per 
ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Lead  is  a  little  bit  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  that  happen? 

3fr.  Ihlseno.  On  account  of  the  duty. 

IMCr.  Clark.  Nothing  on  earth  fixes  the  price  on  anything  except 
the  duty? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Lead  is  selling  in  St.  Louis  at  $4.35.  The  quoted 
price  in  London  is  $2.80  or  $2.85 — along  in  there.  The  duty  is  1^ 
4»nts,  the  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  tariff  does  put  up  the  price  of  lead? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

TMr,  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr,  Ihuseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  the  owners  of  lead  mines  making  money? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  think  they  are  at  St.  Joe  and  down  there  in  your 
-district. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  the  zinc  miners  making  money? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Some  of  them  are,  but  not  very  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  they  quit  making  money? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  When  "  jack  "  struck  $40  they  began  to  lose  money, 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  "  jack  "  first  go  up  to  $40? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  In  1890. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  exported  it? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes.  And  then  it  dropped  down  to  $35  or  $38. 
Then  it  boosted  up  again,  when  metal  in  Europe  went  up,  and  when 
they  paid  $60  for  a  top  price  in  the  Joplin  district.  That  was  because 
the  metal  price  in  London  was  very  high  and  the  smelters  had  to  fol- 
low suit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  exporting  now  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  About  nineteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  making  money  now? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  per  cent  of  profit  did  you  make  on  your  invest- 
ment in  1906  or  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  In  1907  on  an  investment  of  $400,000  they  made 
about  $40,000  or  $45,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  10^  per  cent  or  11  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes;  but  that  money  is  not  all  profit.  It  simply 
represents  the  amount  of  money  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of 
operation.  Included  in  that  $45,000  must  be  a  part  of  the  amortiza- 
tion cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  that  word  vou  used? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  "Amortization,"  the  depreciation  of  plant,  etc.,  and 
the  return  of  capital. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  count  that  before  you  started  in? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  We  paid  that  back  as  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  take  any  money  out  of  this  business  and  rein- 
vest it  in  other  things  down  there? 

Mr.  Im^ENG.  Not  last  year;  no.  This  year  I  am  doing  considerable 
work,  and  it  is  very  expensive  work,  and  unless  we  get  a  decent  price 
for  the  ore  we  will  have  to  stop  it. 

Mr,  Clark.  You  put  in  $400,000? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  No  ;  the  company  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  company  worth  now?  How  much  is  its 
property  worth  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  estimate. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  I  tried  to  leave  that  to  the  directors  once,  and  they 
would  not  name  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Clark  wants  to  buy 
it.    He  wants  to  know  how  much  it  is  worth.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  I  did  not  know  but  that  he  had  some  loose  change 
about  him.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  exactly  what  I  want.  [Laughter.]  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  how  much  is  the  property  worth  now?  Some- 
body put  in  $400,000  at  a  certain  time,  and  you  made  11  per  cent 
since.  How  much  is  the  property,  the  result  of  the  $400,000  invest- 
ment worth  now?     Would  they  take  a  million  for  it? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Quickly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Half  a  million? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes ;  I  think  we  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Of  course  not.    That  is  what  they  paid  for  it, 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  take  $450,000? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  I  am  not  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  finding  out  how  much 
you  have  made. 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  There  are  very  few  propositions  down  there  that 
figure  the  actual  cost.  They  simply  figure  the  actual  cost  of  mining 
and  milling  and  the  general  charges  that  go  to  make  up  the  pro- 
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duction  of  the  pre,  but  they  do  not  add  anything  for  the  return  of 
capital  or  the  depreciation  of  plant. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  and  I  know,  and  every  other  man  who  has  a 
reasonable  amount  of  information 'knows,  that  the  way  to  calculate 
the  profit  is  first  to  take  your  investment  and  then  the  cost  and  taxes, 
insurance,  labor  expenses,  interest  on  the  money  and  depreciation  of 
the  property.  That  all  goes  to  the  expense  account,  and  then  whatever 
you  have  got  left  is  dividend. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  do  not  think  that  during  the  last  half  of  1907, 
taking  all  the  properties  together — I  do  not  think  a  dollar  was  made 
in  the  district. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  district  on  earth  that  can 
compete  with  that  district  down  there  in  the  production  of  zinc? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  Mexico  can  compete  very  readily. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  "  jack  "  is  deposited  in  pockets,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ihijseng.  In  pockets  and  sneets  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  bore  one  hole  and  get  independentlv  rich, 
and  I  might  bore  another  hole  300  feet  away  from  that  and  go  broke  ? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  business,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  That  is  the  trouble  with  all  mining,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  trouble  in  Mitchell's  case.  He  digged  the 
hole  in  the  wrong  place.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  \Vhen  a  man  goes  to  mining  he  must  do  some  pros- 
pecting that  brings  in  no  returns.  He  must  figure  on  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  he  must  expect  in  his  mining  prices  to  get  that  cost 
back.  If  he  does  not,  it  certainly  will  not  show  a  profit.  If  he  does 
not  make  on  his  regular  mining  an  allowance  for  this  additional  ex- 
pense, then  he  is  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  whole  lead  business  pay  in  the  Joplin  district  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  You  mean  the  lead  business  in  the  Joplin  district,  or 
all  together? 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  paid  the  better  all  together — zinc  mining  or  lead 
mining  in  the  Joplin  district? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Some  of  our  mines  are  better  than  others. 

Mr.  Clark.  How"  is  that? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  When  you  ask  that  question  it  is  a  question  of  two 
things  coming  together,  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  profit  in  two  things  coming  together. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  profits  are  not  exceedingly  large  down  there,  how 
did  it  happen  that  Tom  Connor  and  other  men  down  there  made 
millions  of  money  in  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  He  made  it  on  roj-alty. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  men  who  dig  it  out  of  the  ground  did  not 
lose? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  He  got  the  royalty,  eyen  if  the  other  fellow  had  to 
go  down  in  his  pocket  and  pay  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  has  not  been  much  of  that  down  there,  has  there? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  There  has  b^n  lots  of  it.  There  have  be^n  lots  of 
leases  dq^n  tl^ere  like  j^Ir.  CJonnor'^,  12i  and  15  and  20.  Jle  was 
excessiye  on  his  royalty.  Men  would  strike  a  shaft  and  build  a  mill, 
and  to  some  of  them  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  greater  than  the 
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receipts.  The  royalty  would  be  taken  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
ore  each  week,  and  that  did  not  cut  any  figure  with  Mr.  Connor. 
That  is  the  way  most  of  the  landowners  get  rich,  while  the  operatoi 
is  taking  his  chances  and  frequently  loses. 

.  Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question,  and  will  then  let  you 
off.  [Laughter.]  Is  it  not  true  that  whenever  you  strike  a  real  good 
piece  of  zinc  and  lead  you  make  money  ?     Is  not  that  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  When  you  strike  a  good,  real  rich  pocket  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  The  trouble  down  there  has  been  a  double  one,  as  I 
understand  it.  In  the  first  place  the  ore  is  in  pockets,  and  you  may 
either  hit  or  miss  the  pocket.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  desire,  the 
laudable  desire — I  am  not  criticising  it  at  all — ^in  the  laudable  desire 
to  find  zinc  and  lead  mines,  they  have  gone  boring  holes  all  over  the 
country  down  there,  and  they  frequently  get  outside  of  this  lead  and 
zinc  belt,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  more  money  has  been  lost  in  boring  holes  in  the 
ground  outside  of  the  field  where  they  ought  to  have  been  bored  than 
m  any  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes.  But  you  see  you  have  to  get  away  from  the 
general  run  in  order  to  get  anything  new.  In  a  new  place  where  we 
are  prospecting  now  by  digging  a  shaft  we  are  2  miles  from  any- 
thing that  has  ever  been  considered  before,  and  yet  we  have  got  the 
richest  hole  that  we  ever  found. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  did  not  get  out  of  the  belt  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  depends  on  where  the  belt  ends.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  It  ends  where  the  zinc  and  lead  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;    but 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  everybody  has  not 
got  rich  that  ever  did  mine  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir.  But  it  is  also  one  of  the  things  that  we 
have  got  to  take  into  consideration  in  the  cost  of  producing  ore — thfe 
amount  of  money  we  have  to  spend  in  idle  and  useless  prospecting  to 
giet  a  good  mine. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  Congress  to  put  such  a  tariff  on  zinc 
that  a  fellow  can  make  money  by  boring  holes  outside  of  the  zinc  and 
lead  belt?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  going  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
sea  to  find  a  moimtain.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  going  down  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Iiir^SENG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  proposition  figures  out  $34  a  ton  on  the  zinc? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  vou  and  the  Mexican  dealers  in  the  crude  miite- 
rial  sell  to  the  same  class  of  people — directly  to  the  smelters? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Directly  to  the  smelters. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  If  this  duty  were  levied  on  the  zinc  in  the  crude  ore, 
how  is  that  assessed?     Is  it  done  by  a  chemical  analysis? 

Mr.  Ihijseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  do  the  dealers  in  the  crude  ore  get  vour  prices 
fixed? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Usually  by  the  metal  market. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  When  you  sell  a  ton  of  crude  ore,  you  do  not  know, 
except  by  analysis,  what  zinc  is  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  the  smelters  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  pay  by  the  analysis — by  the  zinc  contents  ot 
the  ore.  Lead  ore  is  sold  in  this  way :  There  is  a  certain  fixed  price 
paid  for  the  ore,  with  the  variation  of  a  dollar  or  75  cents  or  50  cents, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  up  and  down  for  the  zinc  contents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  there  is  no  middleman  between  you  and  the 
smelter,  or  between  the  Mexican  and  the  smelter? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  material  do  they  turn  out  from  the  smelter? 
Is  it  in  the  shape  of  pig,  and  do  the  oxide  works  convert  the  ore  into 
oxides? 

Mr.  Ihu3eng.  They  turn  it  out  into  pigs. 

Mr.  Bouteij:^.  The  smelters? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Who  are  their  purchasers? 

Mr.  Ihi^eng.  Their  purchasers  are  the  iron  industry,  which  uses 
it  very  largely  for  galvanizing  purposes.  Probably  60  per  cent  of 
the  entire  product  of  the  smelter  goes  into  the  iron  manufacture. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  whom  does  that  part  of  the  pig  product  go  that 
is  turned  into  sheet  zinc  that  is  used  in  washboards  and  bath  tubs 
and  so  on? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  same  smelters  in  Illinois  are  making  sheets  out 
of  the  metal,  as  they  produce  it,  for  washboards,  and  etching,  and 
stove  sheets,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  say  you  get  for  the  crude  ore  so  much  a  ton. 
The  smelters  pay  you  for  the  crude  ore,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  To-day  for  60  per  cent  ore  the  market  is  about  $39 
or  $40,  60  per  cent  of  metallic  zinc-content  ore. 

'Mr.  Boutell.  What  are  the  quotations  to-day  by  the  smelters  for 
pig  to  the  galvanizers  and  sheeters? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  have  not  seen  any  quotations  for  the  last  day  or 
two.  I  think  it  is  somewhere  between  5  and  5.10  at  the  present 
time.    That  is  the  quotation  of  spelter  on  the  St.  Louis  market. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Mr.  Mitchell  used  this  expression  in  his  answer  to 
the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Underwood:  "As  the  price  of  ore 
went  up  Mexican  ore  could  still  come  in."  That  is,  the  imposition 
of  this  duty  would  enable  the  miners  of  this  ore  in  this  country  to 
advance  the  price  of  ore? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  understand  you  mean  if  you  will  advance  the  price 
it  permits  of  importation?     Is  that  the  subject  of  your  question? 

Mr.  Boutell.  No.  Mr.  Mitchell  assumed  that  "the  imposition  of 
this  duty  would  advance  the  price  of  ore. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  prefer  to  use  the  amount  on  the  metal  itself,  $34  a 
ton  on  the  zinc. 

Mr.  Boutell.  A  long  ton,  a  cent  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Underwood  as  to 
whether  this  duty  would  not  shut  out  Mexican  ore,  Mr.  Mitchell's 
reply  was  that  as  the  price  of  ore  went  up  Mexican  ore  could  still 
come  in.  The  inference  was  that  the  object  of  the  imposition  of  this 
duty  was  to  add  to  the  price  of  zinc. 
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Mr.  Ihlseng.  Of  course  with  the  imposition  of  the  duty  there  was 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  A  natural  advance  in  the  price  of  pig? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  a  natural  advance  in  the  price  of  pig. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  And  sheet  zinc  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  and  sheet  zinc  and  ore;  and  when  the  quotations 
of  St.  Louis  advance  on  what  all  the  ores  are  sold  at,  whatever  the 
duty  would  be,  they  deduct  the  duty  and  figure  out  how  the  duty  is 
deducted,  and  reach  the  net  result  and  see  how  it  pays.  You  see, 
there  is.  a  great  deal  of  ore  that  comes  in  at  45  and  50  per  cent: 
Forty-five  per  cent  ore  of  carbonate  would  be  worth,  on  a  $5  market 
at  the  smelters  or  at  St.  Louis,  about  $25  or  on  a  $5  market  of  45  per 
cent  ore,  and,  deducting  the  freight,  that  would  make  that  ore  worth 
at  the  border  about  $20.  If  you  deduct  $13,  that  would  leave  the 
Mexicans  $8  or  $9,  or  $7  for  the  net  value  of  the  ore  at  the  border. 

That  is  the  situation.  It  would  leave  them  about  $9  for  45  per 
cent  ore  shipped  from  Mexico  on  a  $5  market  If  metal  advances  to 
$6,  the  net  value  of  that  ore  at  the  Mexican  border  would  be  increased 
about  $6 ;  as  weU  on  $5.    The  ore  would  be  worth  about  $13  or  $14. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  imposition  of  this  duty  on  the  average 
ore,  say,  in  order  to  work  out  the  rsults  you  wish  to  attain,  would 
increase  the  price  of  zinc  all  along  the  line  until  it  is  finally  used  in 
washboards,  bath  tubs,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  will  increase  all  the  commodities  made  of  zinc. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  buy  any  of  that  zinc  land  down  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  as  good  as  you  say  it  is,  why  did  you  not  buy 
some? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Maybe  at  that  time  there  was  not  capital  floating 
round.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  That  has  kept  a  good  many  of  us  out?     [Laughter. J 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  I  would  like  to  find  out  precisely  what 
it  is  that  you  want.    What  rate  of  duty  do  you  want  imposed  here? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  Joplin  district  is  asking  for  1^  cents  a  pound 
duty  on  the  zinc  contents  of  ore,  practically  the  same  as  the  metal; 
but  I  think  the  district  itself  is  thoroughly  well  satisfied  that  what- 
ever the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  on  metal  it  will  stand  by 
metal. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  leaves 
the  schedule  as  it  is  they  will  be  entirely  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Whatever  there  is  on  the  metal,  the  same  imposition 
of  duty  on  the  metal  contents  of  ore  is  all  they  ask. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  want  some  amendment  of  the  law  of  some 
character? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Tell  us  precisely  what  it  is, 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  We  want  a  provision  in  the  tariff  law  that  imposes^ 
a  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound,  or  whatever  the  Ways  and  Means  Com* 
mittee  decides  to  place  on  the  metal  itself,  on  spelter,  on  the  zinc- 
contents  of  ore.  If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  decides  on  spel- 
ter, to  place  1^  cents  a  pound  on  spelter,  then  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  li  cents  a  pound  on  the  zinc  contents  of  the  ore  itself.     I  tliink 
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T  have  shown  in  the  figures  I  have  submitted  that  it  is  we  that  need 
the  protection  and  not  the  smelter. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  yon  think  the  smelter  is  getting  a  degree 
of  protection  beyond  his  needs  and  you  are  not  getting  enough! 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  think  that  we  are  not  getting  enough, 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  spoke  of  three  other  elements  in  this  industrj^ 
that  receive  protection. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Those  are  the  three  different  classes  of  smelters — 
the  zinc  oxide  producers,  the  metal  producers,  and  the  ordinary 
s^pelter  producers  for  galvanizing  purposes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Take  that  one.  The  total  cost  of  producing  that 
product  is  what? 

Bir.  Ihlseng.  The  total  cost  of  production,  exclusive  of  bfe,  is 
sibout  $18  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  of  that,  the  labor  cost  is  what? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Just  about  half. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  $9  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  One  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  these  people  fire  enjoying  il  protection  of 
$20  a  ton  on  a  product  the  total  value  of  which  is  $9  a  ton,  so  that 
they  are  getting  225  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes ;  on  their  labor ;  and  they  are  importing  ore  for 
this  product,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  think  that  if  the  tariff  is  levied  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  they  ought  to  get  all  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  think  they  w^ould  in  our  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  take  the  tariff  off  the 
smelter  piills  and  put  it  on  the  crude  ore  ? 

Mr,  Ihi^eng.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  adjusted  tariff  by  which 
we  would  all  be  protected  fairly. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  take  it  all  off  theni  «lnd 
put  it  all  on  you?     [Laughter,] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  T  am  not  quite  so  one-sided  as  that.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  take  one-half  off  thein  ritld 
put  one-half  on  you  * 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  1  think  a  cent  a  pound  should  be  put  on  the  metal, 
«nd  the  ore  should  be  the  same.  That  reduces  the  tariff  on  metal  38J 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  do  to  give  you  what  j^ou  have  not  gbt 
and  let  the  other  fellow  have  what  he  has  got  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  With  a  cent  a  pound  protection,  it  would 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  fight  is  not  between  the  smelter  men  and  the 
producers  of  ''  jack,''  why  don't  the  two  classes  get  together  and  agree 
tipon  a  rate  that  w^ould  protect  both  of  them? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  ought  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  is  that  the  whole  difficulty  lies  right  in  that 
TOW  between  the  producers  of  "  jack ''  and  the  smelters. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  only  speak  of  two  smelters.  The  majority  of  the 
smelters  are  very  much  in  our  favor.  They  think  they  ought  to  have 
sufficient  protection  for  their  manufactured  products,  particularly  the 
sheet-metal  people.  They  believe  in  protecting  their  product  and 
giving  us  our  fair  share  of  protection  as  well. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question  about  the  relative 
cost  of  the  production  of  zinc.  That  country  down  there  about  Joplin 
and  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  known  as  the  Joplin  district,  and  down  around 
Newton,  and  all  around  there  is  a  comparatively  level  country  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseno..  Yes. 

Mr.  CiARK.  Easy  to  get  into  and  out  of? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  cost  of  hauling  to  the  depot  would  be  small 
there? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now.  this  Mexican  ore  countrv  is  all  mountainous,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  it  happens  to  be  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  it 
is  cheap  to  get  to  the  railroad,  and  where  the  ore  is  not  in  the  near 
^acinity  of  the  railroad  it  is  very  eiipensive  to  get  it  to  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  It  is  not  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  the  fellow  in  our  district  have  an  advantage 
over  the  Mexican  in  getting  the  crude  ore  to  the  depot? 

Mr.  Ihlseno.  No,  sir.  Our  concentrates  cost  us  fully  40  cents  a 
ton  per  mile  to  haul  to  the  depot.  If  we  are  only  a  few  bldcks  from 
the  depot,  the  "  jack  "  haulers  take  it.  If  it  is  quite  a  distance  away, 
they  make  the  price  commensurate  upon  the  haul  they  have  to  make, 
whereas  in  Mexico  you  can  haul  ore  40  miles  for  $3. 

Mr.  Clark.  Haul  it  how? 

Mr.  Ihi^eng.  With  ox  teams. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  particular  place  are  your  mines  at — Oronogo  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  that  from  Joplin  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  About  3  miles.  We  are  very  large  producers.  We 
have  a  switch  right  into  the  grounds  and  all  the  necessarv  facilities. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  you  said  a  cent  a  pound  was  a  fair 
rate  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  A  minimum  rate. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  do  you  reach  that,  mav  I  ask? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  reach  that  in  this  way :  \^ou  take  the  average  oxi- 
dized ores  as  imported  from  Mexico  and  they  will  run  about  32  to  33 
per  cent,  or  possibly  up  to  35  per  cent.  We  will  take,  say,  a  33  per 
cent  ore.  The  zinc  content  of  a  33  per  cent  ore  is  636  pounds.  The 
duty  on  that  would  be  $6.60.  I  think  that  duty  would  be  ample  to 
protect  the  district,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  and  also  ourselves  as 
operators. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  whole  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  vou. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  costs  us  $17.50  a  ton  for  labor. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  would  this  duty  amount  to? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  amounts  to  $6.60  a  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  you  said  a  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound 
amounts  to  $20? 

Mr.  Iht^eno.  I  did  not  say  that.     Vou  misiuiderstood  me.     I  said 
H  cents  amounted  to  $18. 
'The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  long  tons  or  short? 

Mr.  Ihi^eng.  We  are  dealmg  in  short  tons  entirely. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  speaking  about  the  short  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Speaking  of  the  other  industries  that  you  thought 
were  protected  far  beyond  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  what  you 
are  asking  for,  say  that  the  cost  of  production  was  $18  a  ton,  and 
that  the  duty,  as  1  understood  it,  was  $20.    Am  I  wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  Ihuseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  duty  on  these  other  products  that  you 
think  are  highly  protected? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  oxide  has  a  duty  of  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  labor  cost  of  that  was 
$9. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Here,  then,  in  this  particular  one,  there  is  a  duty,  on 
the  theory  of  equalizing  the  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
is  225  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  On  the  basis  of  the  protection  that  you  ask,  1  cent 
a  pound,  you  would  get  what  duty  upon  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Upon  a  ton  of  ore? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  this  ore. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  average  percentage  of  the  Mexican  ore — that  is, 
about  33 — has  a  low  price,  from  $33  to  $35 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Make  an  average. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  think  35  per  cent  is  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  CocKRAN,  Let  us  understand  each  other  as  we  start.  You  are 
speaking  of  the  crude  raw  product  taken  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  of  which  this  piece  [inaicating  a  specimen],  handed  up  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  is  a  sample.    Let  us  understand  that. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  That  [indicating  specimen]  is  a  piece  of  Joplin  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  crude  product  analogous  to  those  produced 
in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  Mexican  product  is  something  like  that.  That 
is  about  the  size  of  what  is  imported. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  [indicating],  to  my  untutored  eye,  seems  less 
rich  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No;  it  is  purer  ore.  This  [indicating  a  specimen] 
is  mixed  with  gangue  and  waste  material. 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  can  not  get  that  down  when  you  talk 
in  that  way,  so  close  together. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  witness  states  that  the  Mexican  ore  is  purer 
than  the  Joplin,  and  points  out  where  the  Joplin  has  certain  deleteri- 
ous elements. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Last  year,  with  a  production  of  297,000  tons  in  our 
district — ^the  Joplin  district — it  was  necessary  to  hoist  nearly  9,000,000 
tons  of  rock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mentioned  one  element  of  this  industry  that 
enjoys  a  protection  of  $20  to  cover  a  $9  labor  cost.  Does  that  same 
proportion  hold  good  to  other  features  of  the  industry  that  enjoy  pro- 
tection now  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  spelter  is  higher.  The 
labor  cost  of  that  would  be.  I  estimate,  $16  or  $17. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  duty  on  that,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Ihij9eng.  The  dutv  is  $80  a  ton. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  here  we  have  a  labor  cost  of  $17,  to  equalize 
which,  with  respect  to  a  lower  labor  cost  abroad,  we  have  an  imposi- 
tion oi  over  160  per  cent  duty.    Now,  will  you  give  me  the  third  item  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  manufacturers  of  sheets. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  protection  do  they  enjoy? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  enjoy  a  protection  of  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  this? 

Mr.*  Ihlseng.  The  cost  to  roll  it  from  the  metal  is  about  $10  to  $12 
a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  labor  cost  of  that  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  majority  of  it  is  labor ;  60  or  70  per  cent  is  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  about  $8.40  labor.    How  much  duty  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  get  an  additional  duty  over  the  metal  of  half 
a  cent  a  pound,  making  a  duty  of  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  they  have  got  a  duty  of  $40  a  ton  on  an 
article  on  which  the  labor  cost  is  $8.40? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No.    That  would  be  $25.40  as  the  total  labor  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  they  enjoy  a  protection  on  that  of  $40  a  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  would  be  about  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  here  and  abroad  in  these  different  industries? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  The  labor  paid  in  Belgium,  for  instance,  in  rolling 
sheets  is  about  $1  to  $1.10  a  day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  how  much  is  it  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  About  $2,  and  it  may  run  up  to  $4. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  proportion  of  one  to  two  would  be  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  if  we  take  a  laborer  who  draws  $2  a  day 
here  as  against  a  laborer  abroad  who  draws  $1  we  have  a  difference 
in  labor  cost  on  the  $9  product  of  $9  more,  and  that  difference  of  $9 
is  protected  by  a  tax  of  $20? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes.  But  it  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  besides  the  labor  account  there  is  a  consumption  of  fuel  and  the 
production  of  coal  and  incidentals  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  product  which  involve  a  great  deal  of  labor  as  well. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  the  coal  and  all  the  other  elements  have  got 
their  protection  also,  so  far  as  your  industry  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  If  the  coal  has  protection  the  consumer  of  that  coal 
must  have  his  protection,  and  the  consumer  is  paying  the  producer 
of  coal  a  price  commensurate  with  his  labor  and  protection. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  assume  that  the  consumer  does  pay  the 
tax.  That  is  quite  an  admission  from  a  protectionist.  If  we  agree 
upon  that,  then  you  are  asking  to  tax  the  consumer  here  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  am  asking  a  proper  protection  to  our  own  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it.  Every  individual  industry  does  not  con- 
cede that  the  tax  levied  for  his  benefit  ever  reaches  the  consumer  or 
anybody  else,  but  he  does  believe  that  the  tax  levied  on  every  other 
industry  does  reach  the  consumer,  who  has  to  pay  it.     [Laughter."] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  ^\Tien  you  come  to  consider  that  this  tax  on  ore  to  a 
certain  extent,  which  should  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  producer, 
has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer 

The  Chairman.  \Vliat  is  the  use  of  arguing  these  economic  ques- 
tions with  the  witness?    What  we  want  to  get  at  are  the  facts. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  though  certain  cardinal  principles  underlay  the 
two  theories. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  gentlemen  desires  to  do  it,  all  right,  but  I 
am  simply  appealing  to  him  to  know  if  it  is  not  a  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  an  academic  question  as  to  whether  the  consumer  pays  the  tax 
or  somebody  felse. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  that  was  the  essence  of  the  inquiry,  But 
if  it  does  not  please  the  chairman  I  will  not  prosecute  the  inquiry 
further. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tou  incidentally  mentioned,  Mr.  Ihlseng,  what  you 
called  "  the  Zinc  Trust."    Where  is  that  octopus  located? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  We  recognize  the  zinc  trust  as  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  find  out  where  this  trust  is. 

Mr.  Ihuseng.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  is  practically  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  metal,  and  is  practically  the  sole  producer 
of  oxides,  and  it  dictates,  of  course,  the  price  oi  oxides  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  dictate  the  price  of  "  jack?" 

Mr.  Ihijseng.  To  a  certain  extent.  A  large  portion  of  the  ore  comes 
from  its  mines. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  anybody  ever  informed  Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  of  the  local  habitat 
of  this  trust?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  do  not  know  of  a  certainty. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will,  if  you  do  not.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  you  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark 
that  the  cost  of  production  of  Mexican  ore  competing  with  you  was 
very  cheap,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  by  railroad  was  cheap. 
Did  I  understand  you  to  say  tliat  they  hauled  it  40  miles  for  $3? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  for  what? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  A  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  or 
your  own  information  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  From  my  own  information. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  What  class  of  roads  have  they  down  there? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  are  rough;  not  graded  roads,  but  simply  roads 
running  out  on  the  prairie. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  a  level  country  or  a  hilly  countiy  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  is  a  fairly  level  country.  Of  course  up  in  the 
mountains  they  barrow  it  down;  but  most  of  these  mines  are  low 
down.  The  reason  why  they  can  haul  so  cheaply  from  those  mines 
by  ox  teams  is  this — they  are  not  required  to  carry  any  food  for  the 
oxen.  They  can  stop  anywhere  and  cut  this  cactus,  which  grows  in 
big  leaves  like  that  [demonstrating],  and  simply  tear  off  the  thorns, 
and  that  furnishes  food  and  water  for  the  oxen,  so  that  it  does  not 
require  anything  else  to  sustain  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  road  sandy  or  gravelly  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  It  is  sandy. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  do  they  haul  with  tw^o  teams  of  oxen  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  About  2  tons  or  3  tons  sometimes:  from  2  to  3  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  a  sandy  road  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Under w(X)D.  The  reason  I  ask  you  is  that  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
remarkable  statement,  considering  what  is  shown  by  the  statistics. 
A  publication  from  the  Agricultural  Department  states  that  the  aver- 
age haul  on  a  rough,  unmacadamized  road  in  the  South  is  1,350 
pounds. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Well,  this  is  a  Mexican  experience. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  average  haul  of  a  two-horse  team  on  the 
best  macadam  road  in  Belgium  and  Germany  is  only  4  tons  where  the 
road  is  perfectly  smooth ;  and  that  is  why  I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible 
that  this  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes.  They  use  a  big,  heavy-wheeled  cart  with  lat- 
ticed sides,  and  it  holds  about  2  tons  on  the  average,  and  sometimes 
a  little  more ;  and  they  generally  put  two  yokes  of  oxen  on  it,  one  on 
the  pole  and  one  yoke  ahead. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  If  two  oxen  haul  a  ton  40  miles  for  $3,  that  is  7 
cents  a  mile  per  ton? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  I  recollect  the  statistics  correctly,  in  the  aver- 
age haul  in  the  United  States  over  our  roads,  good  and  bad,  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  states  it  will  cost  25  cents  a  ton  to  haul  it  here. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  haul  in  this 
country,  25  cents  a  ton  per  mile  on  the  average  road,  and  7  cents. 
Those  same  statistics  also  state  that  on  a  sandy  road  it  costs  as  much 
as  64  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  that  being  the  fact  in  this  country,  and  the 
further  fact  that  it  cpsts  only  about  8  or  10  cents  per  mile  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  on  their  hard  roads,  don't  you  think  you  are  mistaken 
in  ypjir  statement  as  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  No,  sir.  The  reason  why  I  am  not  is  because  of  the 
statement  I  m^ke.  In  figuring  out  that  cost,  they  have  to  pay  for 
feeding  their  animals;  but,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  these  ox  teams  in 
Mexico  do  not  require  feed.  They  simply  break  down  these  cact;us 
bushes  and  tear  off  the  thorns,  and  that  provides  food  and  water  for 
the  oxen.  As  for  the  man  who  drives  the  team,  he  gets  from  25  to  30 
cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  does  not  affect  the  hauling  power  of  the 
team.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  team  in  the  United  States  can 
draw  only  1,350  pounds  on  a  comparatively  hard  road,  and  an  ox 
team  can  draw  3  tons  in  Mexico  on  a  sandy  roa.d- 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  not  put  mv  judgment  up  against  yours. 

Mr.  (trtgos.  You  say  they  are  sandy  roads? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Not  such  sandy  roads  as  you  would  find  in  J^r^y, 
but  it  is  broken-up  soil. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  the  team  consist  of  two  or  four  oxen  i 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  four;  two  behind  ^nd  two  before. 

Mr.  jGrRiGGS.  How  many  loads  do  they  haul  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  do  not  haul  a  load  in  one  day  30  or  40  miles. 
They  will  take  three  days. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  will  pay  the  man  who  drives  30  cpnts? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  From  25  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  pay  him  $1.50  Mexican  for  three  days? 
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Afr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  hauls  two  tons — 4,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Thlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  he  any  oxen  at  the  end  of  the  trip  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Oh,  yes.  They  last  year  in  and  year  out.  I  have 
seen  the  same  team  go  along  month  after  month. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  a  sandy  country,  and  I  know  what  oxen  can 
pull,  because  we  use  oxen  down  there,  and  they  are  as  good  as  Mexi- 
can oxen,  I  believe.  I  would  put  my  judgment  against  yours,  be- 
cause I  have  the  same  knowledge  of  facts  as  you  have. 

Mr.  IiiLSENG.  This  is  a  case  of  experience,  in  which  I  pay  bills,  and 
I  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  deny  that  you  are  paying  $3  for  it,  but  I  deny 
the  fact  that  they  haul  4,000  poimds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Ihlseng,  we  have  in  the  county  you  are  located  in 
and  the  county  that  I  live  in  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  haven't  wet 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  best  rock  roads? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clak.  And  you  use  the  best  mules  down  there  to  pull,  don't 
you? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  would  be  a  cracking  good  team  of  mules  or 
even  horses  that  would  pull  4  tons  over  a  l^ifce  County  or  a  Jasper 
County  road,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  Mexican  oxen  are  not  as  good  as  those?  They 
are  scrubs,  are  thev  not? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  They  are  pretty  fair  ox  teams.  They  are  accustomed 
to  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  Compared  with  a  pair  of  Kansas  or  Missouri  steers, 
they  would  not  weigh  one-third  as  much? 

]ftr.  Ihlseng.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that.  I  am  in  the  mining 
business. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  If  the  Mexican  oxen  can 
perform  that  wonderful  feat,  what  reason  is  there,  with  the  good 
roads  and  teams  in  Jasper  County  and  Pike  County,  why  they  can  not 
haul  better  than  those  teams  down  in  Mexico  with  the  facilities  they 
have? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Because  they  have  to  pay  good  wages  for  the  men 
and  they  have  to  feed  their  teams  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  cactus  plants  would  not  grow  as  fast  in  Jasper 
and  Pike  counties  as  they  grow  down  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  guess  not.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  In  what  particular  town  in  New  Jersey  is  this  octopus 
that  we  hear  of? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  I  would  not  call  it  that.    They  are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey  trust  is  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Ihlseng.  Yes,  sir;  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 
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(Mr.  Ihlseng  filed  the  following:) 

yfaya  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

GENTLEaiEN :  In  the  act  of  1897  zinc  ore  was  not  properly  consid- 
ered, and  in  consequence  no  adequate  protection  was  granted  to  an 
industry  which  is  now  suffering  the  consequence  of  this  oversight. 

The  industry  at  that  time  was  comparatively  unknown  and  was 
suffering  with  all  other  industries  from  the  panic  of  1893.  There 
was  no  thought  of  a  possibility  of  competition  from  foreign  sources; 
The  industry  was  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the  smelters,  who  paid 
only  such  prices  as  would  furnish  them  with  sufficient  ore.  Their 
marffin  of  profit  was  large.  With  the  mining  industry  at  the  mercy 
of  the  smelters,  little  progress  was  made  ana  only  rich  surface  de- 
posits of  ore  were  available.  Then  a  strong  competitor  for  ores 
entered  the  market  for  export,  when  the  smelters  discovered  a  neces- 
sity for  advancing  prices.  Since  that  time,  with  wholesome  compe- 
tition to  fear,  the  prices  paid  for  zinc  ore  advanced.  Lower-grade 
ore  bodies  could  be  worked,  and  the  smelters  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
ore  on  a  business  basis.  The  industry  has  grown  to  great  propor- 
tions, and  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  district,  the  main  source  of  zinc-ore  supply 
in  the  United  States,  has  grown  into  a  great  community  in  ten  years 
of  development,  with  good  wages  paid  to  labor.  Other  districts  in 
the  United  States  have  oecome  producers  and  can  increase. 

Now,  the  district  which  has  grown  up  by  the  patience  and  energy 
of  a  strictly  American  race  of  people  is  tnreatened  by  the  free  im- 
portation of  ore  from  foreign  sources,  ore  which  is  being  mined  with 
the  cheapest  of  labor.  These  importations  began  in  1905,  and  so 
affected  uie  metal  market  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  metals. 

By  the  act  of  1897  every  product  made  from  zinc  ore  is  protected. 
The  smelter  producing  metal,  the  manufacture  of  oxide,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sheets,  but  the  producer  of  zinc  ore  is  left  wholly 
without  protection  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  keenest  competition.  This 
competition,  which  chiefly  comes  from  Mexico,  is  such  that  in  1907 
the  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Mexico  was  140,000  tons,  while  in  1904 
it  was  nothing.  The  extent  of  the  territory  in  Mexico  embraced  in 
the  producing  zone  is  enormous.  The  mines  are  inexpensive  to  open, 
the  ore  bodies  are  large,  require  little  treatment,  and  are  worked  by 

cheap  labor. 

Rate  of  wages, 

i  i 

I  Mexico.  I        Joplin  district. 

Miners - $a.40to|0.75  ,  $2.00to|2.60 

Laborers — I                    .30  to     .50  I  1.75  to   2.00 

Engineers '                     .60  to     .76  2.2ft  to   2.76 

Mm  men. l                     .75  to   1.00  |  2.75  to   8.60 

Haulage. 10  cents  per  ton-mile.  40  cents  per  ton-mile. 

The  tariff  act  of  1897  provided  duties  as  follows :  Zinc  oxide,  1  cent 
per  pound  (Schedule  A,  par.  57).  Zinc  sulphide  (white),  IJ  cents 
per  pound  (Schedule  A,  par.  57).  Zinc  chloride,  1  cent  per  pound 
(Schedule  A,  par.  57).  2inc  in  blocks,  1^  cents  per  pound  (Schedule 
C,  par.  192).  Zinc  in  sheets,  2  cents  per  pound  (Schedule  C,  par. 
192.)  Zinc  for  smelting,  1  cent  per  pound  (Schedule  C,  par.  192). 
Calamine  (one  ore  of  zinc)  free. 
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This  act  provided  only  for  one  ore  of  zinc  (calamine),  and  made 
no  provision  whatever  for  the  chief  ore — blende,  or  zinc  sulphide. 
The  production  of  calamine  was  small  and  not  significant  in  compari- 
son to  blende.  Every  product  from  zinc  ore  is  protected  without  any 
protection  being  accorded  to  the  ore  itself. 

The  cost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  is  greater  than  the  cost  of 

Producing  the  metal  from  the  ore.  The  ore  produced  in  the  Joplin 
istiict  from  the  mines  is  low  grade,  unfit  for  use.  The  average  zinc 
content  is  aboiit  3^  per  cent.  To  make  a  salable  product,  this  ore 
must  be  crushed  and  concentrated  in  an  expensive  plant  of  machinerj', 
while  the  Mexican  ore  is  simply  hand  broken  and  hand  sorted  and 
shipped  more  or  less  crude,  but  occurs  in  such  high  grade  that  a  35 
to  45  per  cent  product  is  easily  obtained  without  mechanical  treat- 
ment. In  this  lies  the  greatest  menace  to  the  district — ^the  rich  and 
cheap  ore  bodies  of  Mexico. 

The  machinery  required  in  the  Joplin  district  for  a  single  mine 
represents  an  installation  costing  $30,000  to  $75,000. 

Comparative  cost  of  production. 

I^Ilnes  producing  oxidized  ores : 

In  Mexico.  In  United  States. 


Labor $1.  50 

Incidentals 1.00 


Labor $6.00 

Incidentals 5. 00 


2.  50  11.  00 

Mines  producing  blende  (per  ton  of  ore  i)roduced)  : 

In  Mexico.  In  United  States. 

I^bor $3.50  I  Labor $1T.  50 

Milling,  etc 2.50     General  expenses,  etc 15.50 


6.00  i  33.00 

In  the  Joplin  district  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates 
from  3^  per  cent  ore,  with  due  allowance  for  amortization,  is  as 
follows  : 

Mining  and  general  expenses $33.00 

Amortization  cost,  at  25  cents  ton  rock 10.00 


Total  cost 43.  QO 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  protection  was  accorded  the  various 
products  of  zinc,  as  compared  to  zinc  ore,  as  follows: 

ZhK  ojcide. 

(Controlled  by  a  practical  monopoly.) 

Ton. 

Tinty  at  1  cent  per  pound — $20.00 

Cost  of  producing  oxide  from  ore,  at  $4..'i0  p(»r  ton  ore  treated 18. 50 


Duty  imposed  in  excess  of  cost 1.50 

Mitul. 

Duty  at  li  cents  per  pound $30.<)Q 

Cost  of  smelting  (blendes  $13  ton.  oxidizeii  ore  $11  ton)  and  produc- 
ing 1  ton  m6tal  average ' 27.00 

Duty  imposed  In  excess  of  cost 3.00 
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Sheet  metal  manufacture. 

Duty  at  2  cents  per  pound $40.00 

Cost  of  smelting $27.00 

Less  net  profit  on  acid  produced 16.00 

11.00 
Cost  of  rolling  sheets 12. 00 

23.00 

Duty  Imposed  In  excess  of  cost 17.00 

Producers  of  zinc  ore. 

Cost  of  production $43.00 

Duty  Imposed 00. 00 

Net  below  cost  of  production 43.00 

It  was  the  intention  that  the  duty  imposed  on  metal  and  its  products 
should  be  a  protection  on  the  ore  itseli,  but  the  smelting  interests  do 
not  so  consider  it.  The  mining  interests  need  the  protection  accorded 
metal  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  without  it  the  industry  must 
droop.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  capacity  of  the  smelters  is  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  the  mines  for  producing  ore.  This  is  not  a  fact 
In  1907  and  the  latter  part  of  1906  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  smelting  capacity  of  the  United  States.  About  3,000  retorts 
were  added  to  works  already  in  operation,  while  three  new  works  were 
built  at  Bartlesville,  Okla.',  and  one  each  at  Delling,  Kans.,  and  at 
Springfield,  III. 

The  three  plants  at  Oklahoma  were  built  primarily  to  handle  ores 
from  Mexico.  The  increased  importations  from  Mexico  offered  a  fine, 
profitable  field  for  smelting  at  the  expense  of  the  American  producers 
of  zinc  ore.  • 

Imports  of  zinc  ore. 


1904. 
Tons. 

2,ioa 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

British  Columbia _'— _ - - - 

Tons. 

8,661 
32,164 

Tons. 

600 
88,900 

Tons. 

1,157 
106,800 

The  total  smelting  capacity  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  is 
87,640  retorts.  The  ore  capacity  is  about  750,000  tons  of  roasted 
blende.    The  actual  operating  capacity  is  about  625,000  tons. 

The  United  States  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  ore  required  by 
the  smelters.    The  output  for  the  States  is  as  follows: 

Production  of  sine  ore  in  the  VniUd  States, 


Arkansas. - 
Colorado.. 

Idaho 

Kentucky.. 
Wiaconsin.. 
Montana... 
Nevada- 


New  Mexico- 
New  Jersey— 

Oklahoma 

Utah. 


1904. 


1,900 
94,000 


1905. 


2,200 

106,600 

1,700 

414 

258,500 


21,000  > 
280,000 


17.800 
801,829  ' 


1908. 


4.20O 

114.000 

2,150 

975 

280,260 

4.900 

7,000 

90,000 

404,090 


Wisconsin. 
Ottiers 


TotaL - -,    693,025       796.»«8  j 


iy,30() 
!J,t500 


0,266  , 
32,690  I 
8.800 


10,700 

42,180 

860 


1907. 


906.17 


400 

142,600 

11,847 
1,005 

297,126 
1,200 
4.600 
4.281 

308.710 

3,240 

9,043 

63.011 

2.241 

902,928 


Miflsourl-KansaB  crude  oil. 
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The  requirements  of  the  oxide  plants  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1907  were  285,000  tons  to  produce  85,390  tons  oxide.  For 
producing  249,000  tons  speUer  there  was  necessary  676,500  tons  ore. 

Ore  produced,  1907. 

TonB. 

Total  production  of  United  States 902,900 

Less  loss  on  New  Jersey  ore  In  concentration 30,000 

Net  production  of  United  States 872,900 

Imports 108,800 

981. 700 
Exports  of  ore 20, 200 

Net  consumption 901, 500 

Consumed  by  oxide  works 285,000 

Consumed  by  spelter  works 676,500 

One  hundred  and  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  tons  imported  ore 
yields  30,000  tons  metal,  equivalent  to  60,000  Joplin  blende,  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  Joplin  district  of  21  per  cent  over  1907,  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Joplin  district  produced  ore  sufficient  to  yield  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  spelter  production  of  the  United  States. 

The  developments  of  the  Joplin  and  Wisconsin  districts  prove  that 
they  can  produce  sufficient  ore  for  the  American  consumption  of 
metal.  Colorado,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Western 
States,  can  produce  zinc  ore  if  adequate  protection  is  afforded. 

In  the  Far  West  the  zinc  ore  is  a  product  which  must  be  separated 
from  complex  silver  ores.  If  the  zinc  ore  is  salable,  it  is  possible  to 
operate  mines  where  the  chief  value  may  be  other  metals.  Zinc 
Uende  is  a  common  and  obnoxious  component  of  western  silver  ores. 
If  this  can  be  eliminated  from  the  ore  and  made  salable,  many  silver 
mines  can  be  worked  at  a  profit.  The  cost  of  installation  of  expen- 
sive concentrating  plants  is  great  and  impossible  to  uyidertake  witii- 
out  a  sale  for  their  zinc  ore  at  a  fair  price. 

The  same  duty  should  be  placed  on  the  zinc  contents  of  ores  as 
on  nietal.  The  aifference  in  labor  cost  is  such  that  without  this  duty 
it  will  be  impossible  to  pay  the  present  scale  of  wages.  I  ask,  there- 
fore, that  the  same  rate  of  duty  be  placed  on  zinc  ore  as  is  now  on 
the  metal,  or  such  as  may  be  accordea  spelter  after  a  full  hearing. 

I  further  ask  that  paragraph  514  be  stricken  from  the  free  list, 
for  the  foregoing  reasons. 

Further,  that  paragraph  614,  free  list,  be  changed  to  read  as 
follows : 

Minerals,  crude  or  not  advanced  In  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding, 
crushing,  or  any  other  form  of  concentration  or  process  of  manufacture  or 
metallurgical  or  mechanical  treatment  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  act. 

That  paragraph  183,  Schedule  C,  should  read  "metalliferous" 
instead  of  "  metallic  mineral  substances." 

The  Chairman.  This  will  close  this  hearing  for  to-day.  If  there 
are  any  gentlemen  who  desire  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  impo- 
sition of  this  duty,  they  will  be  heard  on  Friday ;  and  I  will  say  to 
Mr.  Ihlseng  that  if  he  happens  to  be  in  town  on  Friday,  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions,  but  he  need  not  remain  for  that 
purpose.  This  subject  was  to  take  half  an  hour,  and  it  has  already 
taken  two  hours,  and  we  will  now  turn  to  the  steel  schedule. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WIIXIS  L.  KING,  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
JONES  &  LATJGHLIN  STEEL  COMPANY,  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Mr.  King.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  I  am  the  first  of  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  to  appear,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it 
was  only  possible  to  get  a  rather  lull  meeting  of  the  steel  manufac- 
turers, the  different  interests  connected  therewith,  in  New  York  yes- 
terday, and  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  committee 
to  come  down  here  and  g^ve  them  what  information  we  could  in  the 
formation  of  another  tariff  schedule. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  request  of  the  committee  that  a  large  delega- 
tion be  not  sent,  one  man  was  selected  from  about  each  of  12  or  15 
different  branches  that  will  appear  here  to-day.  For  myself,  I  rep- 
resent the  corporation  of  The  Jones  &  LaughUn  Steel  CSompany, 
of  Pittsburg,  who  manufacture  largely  steel  bars,  plates,  and  struc- 
tural material,  and  I  would  like  to  talk,  with  your  permission,  on 
those  articles. 

For  some  reason  which  does  not  appear  to  me,  the  tariff  of  1897 
placed  steel  bars,  a  finished  product,  m  the  paragraph-  with  blooms 
and  billets  and  other  semifinished  products,  taking  a  duty  of  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  when  valued  at  1  cent  per  pound  or  less, 
aiflj  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  when  valued  above  1  cent  ana 
not  above  l-j^  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  Kino.  It  is  paragraph  135.  As  I  say,  steel  bars,  for  some 
reason — a  finished  product — was  placed  in  that  paragraph  with  a 
semifinished  product  like  blooms  or  billets,  while  iron  bars,  in  para- 
graph 123,  take  a  duty  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  There  is 
no  good  or  valid  reason  at  present  for  this  dinerence  in  a  duty  be- 
tween steel  and  iron  bars,  and  I  would  ask,  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
pany and  the  other  manufacturers  whom  I  have  consulted,  that  the 
minimum  duty  on  steel  bars  be  advanced  to  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per 

found  instead  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  on  a  minimum  of  1  cent  value, 
would  say,  however,  that  I  am  a  little  unfortunate  in  asking  for  an 
advance  on  the  first  article  in  the  schedule  that  I  am  talking  about 
but  I  want  to  assure  the  committee  that  I  heard  the  discussion  among 
the  other  manufacturers  in  New  York  yesterday,  and  they  come  here 
prepared  to  make  recommendations  for  large,  and  in  some  cases 
radical,  reductions  in  the  present  tariff  in  their  lines,  so  I  do  not 
want  you  to  feel  that  all  the  steel  manufacturers  here  ask  for  in- 
creases in  duty. 

I  am  advised  by  recent  cabled  quotations  that  steel  bars  can  be  pur- 
chased, within  a  few  days  at  least,  at  1  cent  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  vessel 
at  Antwerp.  The  freight  is  practically  8  shillings,  or  $2,  a  ton, 
which  would  lay  them  down  at  New  York  at  lA  cents  per  pound, 
and  adding  the  duty  at  present  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
would  make  the  price  of  Belgian  bars  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  l-^r 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  less  than  the  low  price  of  the  American  or 
domestic  product  to-day.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  the  duty 
on  bars  should  be  advanced. 

Another  reason  for  the  advance  asked  for  is  the  danger  of  forei^ 
makers  dumping  this  product  at  prices  much  less  than  those  of  their 
home  market  at  times  when  we  most  need  the  tonnage  to  keep  our 
mills  running  and  our  labor  employed. 
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Before  going  onto  the  plate  and  structural  iron  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  lor  you  to  ask  me  any  questions  that  may  occur  to  you,  and 
which  I  will  "try  to  answer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  an  improper  classification  in  the  present 
tariff? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  a  finished  product  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  unfinished  class  and  put  in  the  finishe(Pproduct 
class ;  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  in  with  iron  bars,  although  iron  bars,  I 
think,  require  a  larger  proportion  of  labor ;  and  while  I  do  not  speak 
for  the  manufacturers  of  iron  bars,  it  may  be  possible  that  they  tnink 
that  reducing  the  duty  from  six-tenths  of  a  cent,  as  it  is  now,  to  four- 
tenths  of  a  cent  would  be  too  much  of  a  reduction.  I  think  they 
perhaps  would  be  justified  in  asking  a  larger  duty  on  iron  bars  on 
account  of  the  larger  amount  of  labor  that  is  spent  upon  them  than, 
upon  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  are  inequalities  in  the  iron  and  steel 
bar  schedules? 

Mr.  King.  At  the  present  time;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  they  are  not  properly  classified;  and  you 
suggest  that  this  be  classified  with  what? 

Mr.  King.  With  iron  bars;  that  steel  bars  should  be  put  in  the 
same  paragraph  with  iron  bars,  they  both  being  finished  articles.    * 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  lower  or  raise  the  duty? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  asking  for  four-tenths  of  a  cent  on  steel  bars.  If 
iron  bars  were  put  at  the  same  price,  that  would  lower  the  iron-bar 
duty  two-tenths  of  a  cent,  or  $4  a  ton.  But  I  qualified  that  state- 
ment by  saying  that  I  hardly  thought  it  was  fair  to  reduce  the  iron- 
bar  schedule  to  that  point,  because  there  is  more  labor  expended  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  bars  than  of  steel. 

The  Chairman.  They  should  not  be  classed  so  as  to  collect  the 
same  duty,  in  that  case? 

Mr.  King.  No.  I  did  not  propose  that,  but  I  think  thej^  ought  to 
be  put  into  the  finished  class,  and  the  nearest  finished  class  to  a  steel 
bar  is  an  iron  bar. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Right  on  that  point,  the  present  duty  of  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  steel  bars  under  the  Dingley  law  is  the 
same  rate  exactly  that  it  was  in  the  preceding  law,  the  Wilson  law. 

Mr.  King.  I  did  not  happen  to  Imow  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  is.  Therefore  the  same  duty  has  been  in  exist- 
ence now  for  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  under  the  Wilson  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  happen  to  know  of  some  articles  that  are  in  the 
same  schedule,  but  I  really  have  not  compared  them  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  iron  and  steel  tariffs  are  the  same? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underavood.  The  great  bulk  of  productions  of  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  is  the  same  under  the  Dinglev  and  the  Wilson  bills,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  King.  I  presume  they  are. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Girders  are  less  and  cast-iron  pipes  are  less  than 
under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  King.  Under  the  Dingley  law? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes ;  double  that  of  beams  and  cast-iron  pipes: 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  in  reference  to  a 
comparison  with  the  steel  industry":  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  bars  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  King.  It  is  the  largest  single  article  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  presume  that  that  holds  true  over  the  world — ^that  is,  that 
there  are  more  bars  made  than  any  other  single  thing.  I  would  say 
that  the  combined  product  of  steel  and  iron  bars  would  be  five  and 
one-half  to  six  million  tons.    I  am  speaking  now  of  normal  times. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  with  reference  to 
the  year  1907,  because,  of  course,  we  all  recognize  that  the  panic  con- 
dition prevailing  in  this  country  now  is  not  a  condition  upon  which 
to  base  an  estimate.  So  I  will  consider  the  questions  that  I  ask  as 
relating  to  the  year  1907. 

The  total  production  of  bars  in  this  country  amounts  to  five  and 
one-half  to  six  million  tons.  What  is  the  amount  of  total  importa- 
tions into  the  country? 

Mr.  Kino.  Comparatively  small.    I  have  not  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see  here,  under  this  heading  that  I  have  before 
me,  that  the  importations  are  given,  under  the  total  heading,  for 
billets,  blooms,  and  bars,  as  41,000,000  pounds,  which  would  only 
amount  to  20,000  tons.  That  includes  billets  as  well  as  bars,  so  that 
the  total  importations  of  billets  under  the  present  tariff  is  very  slight, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  present  tariff  is  practicallv  prohibi- 
tive? 

Mr.  King.  Only  at  times. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course :  but  most  of  the  time  it  is  practically 
prohibitive.  When  you  compare  20,000  tons  imported  with  5,500,000 
tons  manufactured  here,  it  is  practically  prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  It  was  in  that  year,  of  course,  because  the  foreign  mar- 
kets had  all  they  could  do  to  attend  to  their  home  markets,  just  as 
we  had  here.  They  could  get  better  prices  there  then  than  by  sending 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  whether,  in  theory,  this  was  placed  in  a 
tariff  for  revenue  or  placed  in  the  tariff  for  protection,  I  will  ask 
you:  Do  the  iron  and  steel  interests  of  this  country  believe  in  a 
prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  They  believe  in  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  I  know ;  but  do  they  believe  that  a  protec- 
tive tariff  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Not  necessarily,  I  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  they  believe  it  stands  on  the  same  basis  of  true 
protection  at  all  if  it  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;   I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Don't  you  think  that  when  the  tariff  question 
comes  up  that  the  question  of  revenue  to  the  Government  should  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  industry? 

Mr.  King.  T  think  that  there  is  something  more  important  than 
that  to  consider,  the  rate  of  wages  we  can  give  to  our  workingmen 
here,  which  is  something  like  90  per  cent — I  think  it  is  generally 
believed  and  recognized  that  labor  is  90  per  cent  of  everything  pro- 
duced at  a  profit  when  the  cost  of  material  is  taken  out.' 

Mr.  Underavood.  Is  that  so  in  the  production  of  steel  ? 
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Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  cost  of  machinery  a  very  much  larger 
factor  in^the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  than  wages! 

Mr.  King.  A  very  much  larger  one? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  When  you  bring  the  raw  iron  from  the 
furnace  to  the  bar  in  the  Bessemer  converter,  is  not  the  cost  of  labor 
a  very  small  item  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  your  investment,  your 
capital,  and  your  interest  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  King.  Very  small  at  that  point,  but  I  am  taking  labor  at  the 
mines,  transportation,  and  everything  that  labor  goes  into — coal,  coke, 
and  everything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  recognize  that  when  you  plant  a  grain  of 
cotton  seed  that  from  that  time  on  down  to  the  finished  fabric  it  is 
all  labor.  Now,  taking  our  basic  material  in  each  industry,  and  con- 
sidering the  cost  of  the  basic  material  in  each  country,  and  from  the 
raw  material  or  basic  material  the  cost  of  labor  added,  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and  that  of  the 
English  or  Belgium  producer,  as  well  as  the  German  producer? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  that  we  have  not  that  information, 
but  we  expect  to  give  it  to  you  later.  But  you  probably  appreciate 
that  that  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  get  accurately,  and  we  haven't 
got  it  and  haven't  had  the  time  to  get  it  since  we  had  the  call  for  this 
meeting.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  we  expect  to  get  that  informa- 
tion and  give  it  to  you  in  writing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  would  very  much  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  will  file  a  brief  hereafter? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  committee  desires  to  have  the  brief  and  all 
information  it  can  get ;  but  I  wanted  to  make  a  comparison  with  you 
on  these  questions.    I  certainly  wish  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  King.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  you  are  entitled  to  this  protection 
not  from  the  question  of  revenue,  but  from  the  question  of  labor. 
Therefore,  of  course,  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad  is  a  material 
question. 

Now,  to  figure  it  so  that  we  can  carry  it  easily,  what  is  the  cost  of  a 
ton  of  this  bar  steel,  the  run  of  the  mill? 

Mr.  King.  Do  you  mean  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907. 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say,  roughly,  about  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  count  the  long  .or  the  snort  ton  ? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  it  makes  a  little  difference,  of  course.  A  cent  a 
pound  would  be  $20  a  net  ton  and  $22.40  a  gross  ton.  We  sell  it  on 
the  pound  price,  which  means  the  net  ton  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $20  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  King.  A  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  and  that  would  relate  to 
1907,  when  we  were  running  full  and  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  was  considering.  That  is  the  cost 
price,  or  the  selling  price  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  as  near  the  cost  as  I  can  rive. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  this  bar  iron  being  laid 
down  in  New  York  for  sale  at  all,  or  at  any  other  eastern  port,  in 
1907? 
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Mr.  King.  I  think  so,  but  I  could  not  give  you  instances.  During 
the  great  demand  for  materials  there  was  some — ^I  know — ^structural 
material  (plat^)  coming  into  the  country,  and  I  believe  there  was 
some  imported  into  Boston. 

Mr.  Undzrwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  selling  price  in  Boston 
was,  with  the  duty  added  at  that  time — 1907? 

Mr.  Kino.  Well,  it  would  probably  have  been — ^the  English  and 
the  German  prices  were  higher  then,  of  course — but  I  would  say  it 
would  be  a  cent  and  a  quarter  over  there  now  instead  of  a  cent ;  $5  a 
ton  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  it  would  cost,  laid  down  in 
Boston,  $25  a  ton. 

Mr.  King.  Of  the  foreign  material? 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  the  foreign  material  laid  down  in  Boston 
or  New  York  with  the  duty  added  was  selling  at.  That  is  the  real 
question,  in  Boston? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  whether  you  want  the 
American  selling  price  or  the  foreign  price  laid  down  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  given  me  the  American  cost  of  {pro- 
duction as  $20  a  ton,  and  I  would  like  to  get  the  foreign  selling  prices 
in  Boston  or  New  York,  with  the  duty  added. 

Mr.  King.  Well,  as  near  as  T  can  get  to  it,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  $30  a  ton  in  1907;  I  think  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  how  much  of  that  foreign  selling  price  was 
freight,  how  much  duty,  how  much  profit,  and  how  much  labor;  or, 
in  other  words,  how  much  labor  was  there  in  a  ton  of  that  foreign 
selling  price,  of  that  $30  a  ton. 

Mr.  KING.  The  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kino.  I  can  not  give  you  that;  I  haven't  the  figures  with  me; 
the  figures  of  foreim  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  how  much  was  labor  in  the  $20  ton  of  home 
production,  at  cost ;  the  labor  at  your  factory ;  and  how  much  in  the 
raw  material,  or  basic  material,  at  your  factory? 

Mr.  King.  You  mean  just  in  the  operation  of  making  that  at  the 
factory,  at  the  mill,  without  reference  to  the  mines? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  for  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  then  the  labor  at  your  factory. 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  would  like  to  give  this  to  you  subject  to  correc- 
tion, because  it  is  only  from  memory.  I  would  say  $5  or  $6  a  ton, 
with  labor  restricted  as  you  have  named  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Five  to  six  dollars  per  ton  labor.  Now,  if  you 
added  the  labor  or  the  raw  material  that  came  from  the  mines,  how 
much  additional  would  that  add  to  it?  Upon  a  ton  of  pig  iron  that 
would  mean  about  a  ton  and  a  third  of  coke  and  about  2  tons  of  ore, 
at  the  outside — about  that.    How  much  would  that  labor  amount  to? 

Mr.  King.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  of  the  labor  cost  on  1  ton 
of  finished  material,  including  the  ore  and  coal  and  labor,  of  $8.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  gives  the  entire  labor  cost  $8.25  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  want  to  make  my  position  plain,  that  this  is  going 
into  the  labor  of  the  mining  of  the  ore,  the  coal,  making  the  coke, 
putting  through  the  blast  tumace.  and  the  finishing  mills;  it  does 
not  include  any  loss  at  all. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  labor  up  to  the  point  of  production, 
and  that  includes  every  bit  of  it,  $8.25  f 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  idea  in  this  business  as  to  what  is 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  and  at  home?  You  state 
that  you  do  not  know  the  exact  amount,  but  do  you  know  the  per- 
centage of  difference? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  you  can  arrive  at  that,  I  think,  by  the  selling 
prices,  to  some  extent.  I  would  say,  generally  speaking,  that  labor  on 
a  ton  of  steel  did  not  anaount  to  more  than  60  per  cent  of  ours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Their  labor  was  about  60  per  cent  of  ours? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  their  labor  about  $4.36,  then, 
on  a  ton,  or  make  a  difference  of  $3.90  in  labor  between  the  entire 
cost  of  the  European  product  and  the  American  product? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now.  at  the  present  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound 

Mr.  King.  Yes:  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  a  ton  of  tliis  is  $6.  The  difference 
between  the  cost  of  American  labor  and  foreign  labor  is  $3.90;  there- 
fore it  would  $2.10,  under  the  present  scale  of  protective  tariff,  over 
and  above  the  labor  price. 

Mr.  KrNG.  That  seems  to  be  about  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  present  tariff  is  prohibitive,  practically 
prohibitive,  because  there  is  only  20,000  tons  imported,  as  compared 
with  five  and  one-half  or  six  million  tons  manufactured.  Now  I 
want  to  ask  you  if,  under  these  circumstances,  you  think  the  commit- 
tee would  be  justified  in  increasing  this  duty? 

Mr.  King.  I  certainly  think  so.  You  could  not  get  along  on  $2 
difference  in  labor;  vou  certainly  ought  to  give  us  some  profit. 

Mr.  UNDERWtK)D.  Of  course  you  ought  to  have  some  profit,  but  you 
wanted  the  duty  based  upon  the  labor  cost.  You  have  only  40  per 
cent  of  ilutv  in  excess  of  the  labor  cost,  with  a  very  small  importation 
of  this  bar  into  this  country,  20.0(K)  tons,  and  which  could  not  seri- 
ously affect  a  market  producing  five  and  one-half  or  six  million  tons, 
could  it? 

Mr.  King.  There  is  a  rea>on  for  that  small — no,  I  do  not  think  it 
could.  Hut  there  is  a  reason  for  that  small  importation.  One  reason 
is  that  it  is  not  very  profitable  to  order  abroad,  for,  in  the  first  place* 
the  buyer  must  put  up  his  money  first ;  he  must  take  his  chances  or 
getting  the  class  of  material  that  he  orilers,  on  the  sizes  being  right, 
and  the  quality ;  and  if  they  come  here  wrong,  there  is  no  redresg;  he 
has  got  to  talce  it,  for  he  has  paid  his  money.  Then,  of  course,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  time  it  takes  to  get  the  material  to 
this  country,  which  is  an  important  factor.  That,  I  think,  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  a  great  deal  more  material  has  not  been  imported — 
the  trouble  in  doing  it  and  the  risks  involved. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  year  that  we  have  been  figuring  on,  1907, 
was  the  year  of  the  highest  prices  in  iron  and  the  year  that  would 
most  likely  invite  importation. 

Mr.  King.  Not  when  their  home  market  was  equally  as  high. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  price  of  iron  has  greatly  dropped  since 
that  time? 
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Mr.  EiKo.  It  has;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  price  of  iron  bein^  so  much  lower,  it 
would  not  invite  importation  as  readily  as  on  a  high-priced  market? 

Mr.  King.  No;  it  would  not  invite  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  principle  has  always  been 
followed  in  all  trades  that  when  the  home  market  is  high  the  prices 
for  the  imported  product  is  high,  and  the  imports  are  larger  than 
when  there  are  hard  times  and  uie  home  market  is  dull.  That  is  the 
universal  rule,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  To  some  extent,  unless  there  are  some  other  circum- 
stances. The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  plain  is  that  they  have 
practically  the  same  conditions  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  importations 
coming  in  at  all  now,  are  there,  of  the  English  bars? 

Mr.  Kino.  A  few. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  practically  have  no 
competition  from  abroad,  and  you  have  largely  an  excess  of  protec- 
tion already  on  your  labor  cost,  and  yet  you  say  that  the  market  is 
dull.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  over- 
production in  the  United  States,  in  the  home  market,  and  not  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  King.  Not  in  normal  times.    There  is  this  year,  certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  true  in  normal  times,  however.  In  1907 
you  made  a  fair  profit  on  steel  bars,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  could  do  it  again  in  normal  times? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  can  not  do  it  now  l^eoause  there  is  over- 
production in  the  home  market? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  you  have  any  reason  to  give  why  you, 
under  those  conditions,  have  asked  this  committee  to  raise  this  tariff, 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  One  moment,  please,  before  coming  to  that.  Your 
firm.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  is  practically  in  the 
steel  combination,  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Not  at  all,  sir.    We  are  entirely  independent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  competing  company? 

mr.  King.  A  competing  company;  yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  you  stated  a  moment  ago  that  some  structural 
steel  came  in  at  Boston  during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  recently  two  cargoes  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, within  a  week. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  was  about  to  ask  with  reference  to  that.  There 
was  a  special  demand  for  steel  at  San  Francisco  following  the  fire, 
was  there  not? 

Mr.  King.  Not  as  much  as  you  would  suppose  there  was. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  course,  everything  is  exaggerated,  but  there  was 
a  large  demand,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cock  RAN.  Did  that  demand  operate  to  bring  in  much  foreign 
steel? 

Mr.  King.  Yes ;  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  mum  was  brought  in? 
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Mr.  King.  I  think  possibly  a  third  of  what  was  used  there — a 
quarter  to  a  third. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  was  there  in  tons? 

Mr.  King.  Over  what  period  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco,  for 
the  two  years  following  the  fire ;  that  is,  following  1906,  say  for  the 
last  two  years. 

Mr.  King.  I  could  not  from  memory,  ffive  you  the  exact  figures, 
but  I  do  happen  to  know  that  there  are  dealers  out  there  who  keep 
a  stock  of  foreign  steel,  and  it  is  coming  in  all  the  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  those  steel  bars  imported 
to  meet  the  San  Francisco  demand  were  landed  in  San  Francisco 
or  were  they  landed  in  New  York  and  transported  by  rail  to  San 
Francisco? 

Mr.  King.  They  were  landed  in  San  Francisco;  and  that  is  a  point 
T  am  glad  you  mentioned,  because  we  need  a  great  deal  more  protec- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  than  we  do  on  the  eastern 
coast.  There  is  a  very  low  rate  there;  they  get  their  product  on 
vessels,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  can  ship  from  Antwerp  to  San 
Francisco  at  35  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  would  be,  say,  $7 
a  net  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  would  it  cost  at  New  York? 

Mr.  King.  Our  rate  out  there,  from  Pittsburg  or  New  York,  via 
rail,  would  be  $15,  and  that  would  be  $7  foreign,  rate  as  against  our 
freight  rate  of  $15 ;  therefore  that  is  a  favored  place  for  the  impor- 
tation of  steel — the  Pacific  coast — on  account  of  the  great  difference 
in  freight  rate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  idea  is  to  balance  that  favor  by  a  correspond- 
ing inflation  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  protected  there,  just  as  well  as 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  idea  is  that  where  there  is  an  inequality  in 
railroad  rates,  the  rates  for  transportation,  that  it  should  be  balanced 
by  tariff  imposition. 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  did  you  say  that  you  could  furnish  us  with 
the  gross  amount  that  was  received  at  San  Francisco  during  that 
period  ?  ^ 

Mr.  King.  I  think  we  can  ^et  that;  I  will  try  to. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  think  it  must  have  been  a  third  of  the 
total  consumption? 

Mr.  King.  A  quarter  to  a  third,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  CocKRxVN.  We  will  be  glad  to  know  the  probable  amount  of  im- 
portation ;  but  is  there  any  means  of  ascertainmg  what  the  consump- 
tion of  domestic  steel  was  in  San  Francisco  immediatelv  following 
the  fire? 

Mr.  King.  I  have  no  statistics  on  that? 

Mr.  CocKR.\N.  Well,  when  you  say  a  quarter  to  a  third,  you  are 
not  basing  that  upon  calculation,  but  it  is  purely  a  guess  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  really  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  wish  to  speak  on  some  other  subject,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  some  further  questions  that  I  wish  to  ask  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Poir.  Do  you  export  any  of  your  product  ? 
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Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  excepting  that  I  may  make  an  exception  in 
some  highly  finished — one  little  special  cold-roll  shafting  of  which 
we  export  a  little  to  England,  but  with  that  exception  we  do  nothing 
in  the  export  line  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  total  production  in  the 
United  States  of  about  6,000,000  pounds  of  iron  and  steel.  What  was 
the  proportion  of  iron  to  steel? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  think  that  the  iron  was  a  million  and  a  quarter 
to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  steel  was  the  balance. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  make  four  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
steel  and  one  and  one-quarter  millions  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  state  that  there  will  be  $4  per  ton  reduction 
proposed  on  the  iron  and  $2  a  ton  increase  proposed  on  the  steel  ? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  you  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
speak  for  the  manufacturers  of  iron  bars.  We  do  not  make  them  at 
all  at  our  factory.- 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  proposed  an  increase 
of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  for  steel  bars  asked  for  by  the  iron  and  the 
steel  representatives  who  met  yesterday,  and  that  you  understood 
that  there  would  be  two- tenths  of  a  cent'reduction  asked  for  on  iron? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir ;  you  misunderstood  me  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  statement  that  vou  made  in  regard  to  the 
reduction  upon  iron  and  increase  upon  steel  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  made  the  statement  that  the  present  paragraph  cov- 
ering steel  bars  was  wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  in  a  class  with 
finished  material,  such  as  iron  bars. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  you  not  propose  to  ask  for  an  increase  to  equalize 
it  with  the  iron? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir ;  I  asked  for  an  advance 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  then  be  unequal,  would  it  not?  The  iron 
would  still  be  two-tenths  of  a  cent  higher  than  the  steel,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  But  I  think  it  is  entitled  to  a  slightly  higher  duty  on 
account  of  the  greater  amount  of  labor  required  in  mafing  a  ton  of 
iron  than  of  steel. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  only  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this,  that  if  you 
leave  iron  at  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  it  makes  no  reduction  on 
the  iron,  but  does  make  an  increavSe  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  upon  steel ; 
so  that  really  what  you  come  here  and  ask  for  is  a  net  increase  of 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  upon  steel  bars? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hjll.  And  upon  4,750,000  tons,  that  would  be  about  $9,000,000 
additional  to  the  duty  that  is  now  charged  on  the  entire  product, 
which  would  be  an  increase  of  price  of  about  $9,000,000.  Is  that  what 
you  ask  for? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  made  myself  plain.  In  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  make  iron  bars  and  do  not  want  to  speak  for 
those  people.  The  iron  manufacturers  will  be  heard  later.  I  am  only 
speaking  for  an  increase  on  steel  bars,  because  we  make  those,  and  we 
think  that  the  present  duty  is  too  low. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  you  are  asking  is  $2  per  ton  increase  of  price  on 
4,760,000  tons? 

Mr.  King.  On  steel  bars  alone? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Is  this  the  only  schedule  that  you  propose  to 
raise? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  I  propose  to  talk  on  the  structural  and  plate 
schedule,  of  which  we  are  large  manufacturers. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  understood  you  to  say  at  first  that  it  was  rather 
embarrassing  to  you  to  advocate— — 

Mr.  King.  Yes ;  to  advocate  an  advance  on  the  fii'st  article  that  we 
make. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  But  you  propose  to  advocate  others? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  any  advance  on  the  balance. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  no  advance. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  need  more  protection  on  the  Pacific 
coast  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir ;  on  account  of  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  of  devising  a  scheme  for  one 
tariff  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  another  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not;  I  think  you  will  have  to  devise  it 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  to  do  is  to  bring  the  Atlantic 
coast  up  so  that  it  will  make  you  all  right  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Isn't 
that  what  you  want? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  there  is  more  used  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  than  in  the  western  part. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  really  care  where  it  comes  from,  so 
long  as  you  get  the  $9,000,000  do  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  We  do  not  say  that  we  should  get  it,  but  we  think  our 
workingmen  should  get  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand;  you  are  speaking  now  as  a  philan- 
thropist on  behalf  of  the  workingmen,  and  you  do  not  care  who  con- 
tributes the  $9,000,000,  so  long  as  it  is  levied  and  collected  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  rather  the  foreigners  would  contribute  it  than 
our  home  people. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  a  philanthrophic 
preference,  but  what  you  are  after  is  the  $9,000,000  additional  duty? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  we  think  we  ought  to  keep  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  you  want  this  committee  to  give  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  also  large  manufacturers  of  structural 
material  and  plates  in  steel,  and  those  carry  a  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  give  us  the  paragraph,  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King.  Paragraph  125,  "  Beams,  girders,  joists,  and  so  forth." 
They  carry  a  duty  at  present  of  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  I 
propose  to  ask  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  our  company  and  the  other 
companies  in  this  same  line  of  business,  that  that  duty  be  retained  as 
it  is,  believing  as  we  do  that  it  is  no  more  than  an  intelligent  and 
proper  duty  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturers  and 
workingmen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  on  that  particular 
schedule? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  the  production  was 
in  this  country  of  beams,  girders,  and  joists  in  1907. 

Mr.  King.  About  two  million  and  a  quarter  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  that  production  cost? 
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Mr.  Kino.  Well,  they  cost  something  more  than  bars  in  the 
straightening;  they  cost  something  more  on  account  of  some  extra 
work  that  has  to  be  done  on  them  m  the  way  of  straightening  them, 
the  extra  cost  of  rolling  and  waste. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  would  you  assume  that  to  be? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  $23  or  $24  a  net  ton,  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  in  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  additional  labor  cost  on  this  structural 
material  over  that  of  the  bars? 

Mr.  King.  There  is  an  extra  labor  in  handling  large  and  heavy 
bodies — straightening  and  shearing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  the  labor  cost  of  the  other  at  $8.25. 
What  do  you  mve  the  cost  of  labor  upon  this? 

Mr.  King.  That  labor  cost  that  I  gave  of  $8.25  was  an  average 
labor  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  it  so. 

Mr.  King.  Including  these  as  well. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  the  entire  product. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  you  say  the  production  in  this  country  is 
two  and  one-quarter  million  tons? 

Mr.  Kino.  That  is,  structural  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  there  are  no  importations  given  here 
in  the  statistics  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Yes,  page  541,  you  will  find  that  there  was  imported 
in  1906  98,588,475  pounds,  at  a  value  of  $1,085,230,  and  in  1907  there 
was  imported  34,359,271  pounds,  at  a  value  of  $467,466. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thirty- four  million  pounds  were  imported  in 
1907,  which  would  amount  to  17,000  tons,  so  there  is  a  production 
imported  into  this  country  of  17,000  tons  against  a  production  of  two 
and  one-half  million  tons  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  EaNO.  The  only  reason  why  more  was  not  imi)orted  was  that 
they  had  more  at  home  than  they  could  do  at  better  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  schedule,  as  is  the  other  schedule,  is 
practically  prohibitive,  and  it  gives  you  over  90  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  I  notice  that  in  the  same  year,  1907,  you  ex- 
Fjorted  $6,954,000  worth,  and  a  large  portion  of  that,  so  these  statis- 
tics state,  went  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  conform  to  your  knowledge  of  the 
business? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  exported  this  structural  material  to 
Canada  you  had  to  pay  duty  to  the  Canadian  government,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  had  to  compete  with  the  Enelish  prod- 
uct that  came  in  at  a  lesser  rate  of  duty  than  your  product  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  you  were  competing  in  a  foreign  market 
with  this  product  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  in  the  most  prosperous 
year  that  you  had  had  for  many  years? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  that  is  all  a  question  of  their 
ability  to  sell  at  a  better  price  at  home. 
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Mr.  Underwood,  Under  those  circumstances  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
King,  that  you  can  compete  with  your  foreign  competitors  on  your 
home  soil  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  when  you  can  compete  with  him 
abroad  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  state  that  the  reason  that  we  didn't  export  largely 
was  that  the  duty  is  not  the  same  as  to  Canada ;  but  those  are  all  eco- 
nomic questions  that  are  determined  by  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
two  countries.  It  is  true  that  England  has  a  preferential  tariff  into 
Canada  for  their  own  good. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  that  preferential  tariff  amount 
to?  f 

Mr.  King.  One-third  less  than  the  American  tariff  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  you  can  compete  there 
with  it  at  a  third  less,  do  you  not  think  you  can  afford  to  lessen  this 
duty  a  third,  and  get  some  revenue  for  tne  Government,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  Government  is  running  under  a  deficit  ? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  we  could  consider  putting  that 
down  a  bit,  if  we  are  to  have  what  I  consider  an  intelligent  and 
proper  protection  for  American  manufactures  and  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "  Intelligent  and  proper  protection."  What  do 
you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  think  that  a  "proper"  protection  is 
one  that  gives  you  the  absolute  control  of  the  home  market,  or  one 
that  gives  you  a  fair  chance  to  fight  for  the  home  market  with  your 
competitors? 

Mr.  King.  I  should  say  a  little  more  than  a  fair  chance  for  the 
home  market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  little  more  than  a  fair  chance  is  foul,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Not  altogether,  I  think.  There  is  a  distinction  there.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  keep  the  American  market  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  what  you  believe  in  is  a  prohibi- 
tive tariff,  practically? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  probably  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you,  as  a  business 
man,  want  us  to*amend  the  Constitution  and  raise  our  revenue  from 
an  income  tax,  or  from  an  inheritance  tax,  or  do  you  believe  in  rais- 
ing revenue  from  tariff  taxes? 

Mr.  King.  I  believe  that  you  ought  to  raise  it  on  luxuries;  put 
more  on. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  believe  that  we  should  put  a  prohibitive  duty 
on  iron  and  steel,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  raise  the  revenue  on 
coffee  and  tea  ? 

Mr.  King.  They  are  not  luxuries,  they  are  necessities. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  luxuries? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  silks,  jewelry,  diamonds,  wines,  tobaccos— 
anything  in  the  line  of  luxuries  that  a  man  could  get  along  witliout; 
that  he  does  not  need. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  on  those  items  that 
you  have  named  we  are  receiving  practically  all  of  the  duty  that  we 
can.  We  can  not  raise  the  price  on  tobacco,  but  on  silks  we  might 
raise  more  revenue  by  reducing  the  duty  some,  but  the  silk  men  say 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  prohibitive  tariff  there,  too.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  looks  as  if  we  had  to  either  lower  some  of  these 
duties  to  raise  enough  revenue  to  support  the  Government  or  else  take 
in  some  new  items  like  coffee  and  tea  that  have  never  been  taxed 
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before.  Now,  as  a  business  proposition — and  you  come  before  this 
committee  to  advise  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  your  advice — ^I  would 
like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  people  in  the  iron  and  steel  business 
are  not  willing  under  the  circumstances,  when  the  Government  is 
needing  money,  to  make  a  reasonable  reduction  as  long  as  they  have 
a  fair  chance  to  control  the  market? 

Mr.  King.  I  say  that  we  are  able,  under  an  intelligent  and  protec- 
tive tariff,  to  pav  our  men  such  wages  as  I  would  like  to  pay  them.  I 
do  not  believe  tnat  they  would  object  to  a  tax  on  coffee  and  tea  and 
Bugar  and  what  not ;  that  they  could  afford  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  say :  "  Intelligent  and  protective  tariff."  Those 
terms  are  synonymous,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  King.  With  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Undoubtedly.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  several  other  schedules  to  discuss,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  King.  Quite  a  number;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  there  any  other  one,  I  would  like  to  ask,  on  which 
you  propose  an  increase  in  the  existing  rate  excepting  the  one  on 
steel  oars? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  not.  I  think  they  are  all  in  line  of  reductions 
or  else  retaining  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Upon  this  particular  schedule  you  wish  to  leave  the 
rates  as  they  are? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  on  beams,  girders,  and  plates. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  called  structural  steel? 

Mr.  King.  Yes.  There  are  two  schedules,  paragraphs  125  and  126, 
one  bein^  for  structural  materials  and  the  other  plates.  I  have 
grouped  uiem  together,  and  the  duty  is  the  same  on  both. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  there  any  omers  upon  which  you  wish  a  re- 
duction ? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  upon  the  balance  of  the  schedules,  you  go  into 
reductions? 

Mr.  Ej[ng.  Others  are  coming  to  represent  them.  I  am  only  speak- 
ing for  the  material  that  we  manufacture.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  lines  that  we  do  not  go  into.  Those  gentlemen  are  here  and 
ready  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  we  were  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  your 
views  upon  the  reductions? 

Mr.  King.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  speak  of  that  if  we  do 
not  manufacture  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  you  do  not  want  any  reductions  on  anything 
that  you  produce? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir.  I  ask  for  an  advance  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
on  bars,  and  that  the  present  schedule  on  plates  and  structural  mate- 
rials should  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  I  see.  When  you  were  talking  about  your  em- 
barrassment at  the  beginning,  you  were  speaking  of  the  order  of  pre- 
sentation and  not  to  the  subject  of  presentation. 

Mr.  King.  I  felt  embarrassment  that  I  should  start  off  before  this 
committee  by  asking  an  advance. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  as  to  the  condition  of  this  industry.  At  pres- 
ent you  can  produce  steel  as  cheap  as  anywhere  in  the  world  ? 
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Mr.  King.  At  the  present  time  we  can  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  can  they  produce  it  cheaper  than  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  particular  articles  are  there  that  can  be  pro- 
duced cheaper,  and  what  is  the  difference  in  the  rates? 

Mr.  King.  I  speak  more  particularly  of  what  we  come  in  competi- 
tion with — bars,  plates,  and  structural  material. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  take  the  steel  bars.  You  are  selling  them  at 
what  rate? 

Mr.  King.  To-day,  at  the  market  price,  between  $1.35  and  $1.40 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  per  ton?    ' 

Mr.  King.  At  $1.40  per  hundred  would  be  $28  a  net  ton,  and  $1.35 
a  hundred  would  be  $27  a  net  ton ;  that  is,  $27  and  $28. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  their  cost  of  the  production  there? 

Mr.  King.  The  way  we  are  running  now,  I  believe  it  is  costing  all 
we  get  for  them,  Mr.  Cockran. 

Mr.  Coc'KRAN.  Then  it  costs  $27  to  $28  a  ton  to  produce. 

Mr.  King.  That  is  what  I  believe  to-day.  and  running  under  the 
conditions  that  we  are. 

Mr.  Cockran.  At  what  rate  did  you  sell  this  production  of  yours 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  At  practicallv  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  dia  it  cost  you  to  produce? 

Mr.  King.  Just  as  much  as  the  domestic  product. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  are  you  able  to  lay  those  down  in  Canada  and 
sell  them,  and  pay  duty,  when  the  cost  of  production  at  home  is  $28? 

Mr.  King.  We  do  not  pay  the  duty.  The  consumer  over  there 
pays  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  At  what  rate  were  those  vsold  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  King.  They  were  sold  within  something  like  a  dollar  a  ton 
of  the  domestic  price. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  the  duty  was  much  higher ;  the  duty  was  how 
much,  in  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  I  really  do  not  know  the  rate  of  duty,  excepting  that 
we  paid  more  duty  than  England.  I  know  that  England  has  a  pref- 
erential duty. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  was  the  return  to  you  for  that  proportion  of 
your  product  that  you  sold  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  King.  Practically  as  much  as  we  sold  it  for  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then,  at  that  rate,  it  must  have  sold  in  Canada  for 
$33  or  $34  a  ton? 

Mr.  King.  Certainly;  higher  there  on  account  of  the  duty  they 
have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  English  steel  selling  at  that  rate  also? 

Mr.  King.  We  can  not  sell  unless  we  sell  in  competition  with  them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  English  steel  was  selling  in  Canada  at 
the  rate  of  $34  a  ton  to  compete  with  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  We  sell  practically  at  the  same  price.  Unless  we  meet 
the  conditions  over  there  we  can  not  sell. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  can  do  that.  If  you  can  compete  with 
them  in  Canada  under  a  disadvantage,  why  can  you  not  compete 
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with  them  here,  where  you  have  the  advantage  of  transportation, 
even  at  the  present  rates  of  duty? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  they  bring  that  a  great  distance,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  there  are  some  aisadvantages  in  buying  abroad  on  account  of 
the  fact  of  having  to  pay  in  advance  and  taking  the  risk  on  quality. 
They  would  rather  pay  us  a  little  more  money  and  have  recourse  on 
us  if  it  is  not  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But,  Mr.  King,  surely  you  must  see  that  in  selling 
in  Canada  you  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Canada,  and 
you  have  to  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  King.  Understana,  we  do  not  have  to  pay  tiie  duty ;  the  buyer 
pays  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  duty  is  levied  upon  that  product? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  difference  is  higher  than  the  duty  levied 
upon  a  similar  product  coming  from  England? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  33 i  per  cent  higher,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  yet,  with  those  disadvantages,  you  are  able  to 
maintain  successful  competition  in  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  Not  at  all  times  we  can  not,  Mr.  Cockran. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  you  can,  gen- 
erally speaking? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  maintain  competition  with  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer in  Canada  under  those  disadvantageous  conditions,  why  can 
you  not  maintain  competition  near  at  home  where  you  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  transportation  to  the  market,  and  where  there  is  no  duty 
levied  against  you  as  there  is  in  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  The  duty  in  Canada  is  about  as  high  as  ours  in  this 
country — that  is,  the  American  duty. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  (hat,  and  that  is  precisely  what  gives 
the  point  to  my  questions.  You  are  able  to  maintain  compjetition 
in  Canada  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  differential  tariff,  a  discrim- 
inating tariff  that  discriminates  against  you,  amounting  to  one-third 
of  the  total  amount  of  tax  that  is  levied  here,  and  yet  I  ask  you  why 
you  can  not  maintain  competition  in  this  country  where  there  is  no 
discrimination  against  you,  and  where  you  have  the  advantage  of 
being  relieved  from  the  cost  of  transportation  altogether? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  Mr.  Cockran,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  do  sell  cheaper 
in  Canada,  and  I  think  all  over  the  world,  as  a  rule,  than  we  do  at 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  mills  going.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  an  advantage  to  keep  our  mills  going  and  our  workingmen 
employed. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  not  say  a  mcwnent  ago  that  you  got  exactly 
the  same  rates? 

Mr.  King.  Not  exactly,  but  practically. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  the  difference  is  between  "practically"  and 
"exactly."  Would  you  just  define  that?  What  ao  you  mean  b^ 
"  practically  the  same  "  and  "  exactly  the  same,"  if  the  meaning  is 
not  identical? 
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Mr.  King.  I  mean  that  they  have  in  Canada  what  is  called  a 
"  dumping  clause  '"  to  prevent  material  being  sold  in  there.  We  can 
not  dechire  below  5  per  cent  belo\v  the  prices  current  in  this  country; 
in  other  words,  thev  take  our  domestic  price,  and  we  can  not  declare 
for  a  duty  there  at  loss  than  5  per  cent,  or  else  the  customer  is  subject 
to  a  large  penalty  for  dumping.  That  5  per  cent,  I  think,  would 
represent  about  the  difference — I  am  trying  to  get  at  practically 
what  I  lt)ld  you:  that  is,  as  to  what  I  meant  by  '"  practical  " — that 
would  represent  the  difference  between  the  Canadian  price  and  ours. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  5  per  cent  would  not  even  equalize  the  dis- 
crimination in  the  tariff,  would  it? 

Mr.  Kino.  To  that  extent,  it  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  only  reduce  it,  it  would  not  extinguish  it. 
Now,  to  retimi  to  my  question.  In  Canada  you  are  able  to  meet  com- 
petition successfully  imder  conditions  which  impose  upon  you  a  dis- 
criminating tariff.  In  this  countr5%  where  you  have  no  such  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  transport  or  bring  your  goods  across  the  sea, 
why  can  you  not  maintain  competition  equally  well,  and  even  better? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  we  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Co(  KRAN.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  want  to  do  it,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Kino.  We  can  not  do  it.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  in  my  opinion  it  would  never  be  possible  in  the  United  States 
to  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  those  foreign  countries  do  for  two  rea- 
sons, one  being  the  great  distance  and  the  great  cost  of  transporting 
materials  to  the  mill  from  the  largely  scattered  places  that  we  have 
to  bring  it :  for  instance,  we  bring  our  ore  1,100  miles.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  ever  be  possible  for  that  reason,  for  the  large 
freight  cost  in  assembling  those  materials,  to  compete  against  the 
P^ngli^h  and  the  Belgians,  who  have  the  material  right  around  them. 
They  have  the  coal,  the  ore,  and  the  limestone  right  within  a  stone's 
throw,  and  they  are  relieved  of  that  heavy  freight.  I  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  to  bring  here  the  cost  of  freight  per  ton  in  Pittsburg  on 
the  materials  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  finished  material. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Assembling  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  KiN(}.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ITow  much  does  it  amount  to? 

Mr.  King.  It  amounts  to  $0.65. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  s]>ite  of  all  these  disadvantages  you  actually 
have  sold  it  and  do  sell  it  in  competition  with  England  and  Canada. 
If  you  are  able  to  do  it  there,  I  ask  you  why  you  can  not  do  it  here? 

Mr.  KiN(i.  AVe  can  not  becausi^  the  amount  sold  there  is  so  small. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  would  increase  it. 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  iis  that  it  is  cheaper  to  dispose 
of  a  larger  amount  than  a  smaller  amount? 

Mr.  King.  I  mean  if  you  sell  a  small  volume  at  a  lower  price  it 
does  not  affect  you  so  much  as  if  you  had  sold  a  larger  volume  at  a 
small  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  stated  that  you  sold  practicallv  all  at  the 
same  price.  The  difference  was  simply  5  per  cent,  and  tliat  is  your 
explanation.  Surelv  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  unlcvss  you  can 
make  a  further  explanation. 

Mr.  King.  I  can  not  add  anything  different. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  can  ^ve  us  no  reason  beyond  that  why 
production  could  not  be  maintained  against  foreign  producers  as 
successfully  as  it  has  been  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Kino.  I  would  not  want  it  to  be  put  down  just  that  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  do  not  want  it  to  be  put  down  unless  it  is  the 
fact.    Will  you  give  ua  an  additional  explanation  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  come  here  after  a  long  experience  in  the  steel  business, 
and  I  want  to  state  that  I  believe  in  a  protective  duty  for  America, 
principally  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  increases  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  of  America.  I  know  that  we  can  not  successfully  compete 
with  them  on  account  of  the  handicap  of  high  wages,  large  freight 
cost,  etc.  We  can  not  compete  with  the  world  in  this  home  market 
unless  we  are  protected. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  testifying  as  to  your  experience.  You  are 
testifying  as  to  your  belief  ana  vour  knowledge,  and  we  are  trying 
to  get  at  the  facts  on  which  you  1base  your  belief.  This  act  must  be 
incorporated  and  passed  by  Congress,  and  what  the  committee  wants 
is  the  facts  and  not  the  belief  of  a  w^itness. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  that  reason  I  ask  you  if  vou  can  recall  any  facts 
in  relation  to  the  reduction  of  steel  be3^ond  what  you  have  told  us  to 
explain  why  production  can  not  be  maintained  in  this  country  in  an 
article  which  you  say  you  make  successf  ulh^  in  competition  with  Can- 
ada under  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  King.  We  sell  very  little  in  Canada. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that  you  say  what  you  have  sold  was 
at  a  profit,  and  if  you  have  sold  that  much  at  a  profit  you  could  sell 
twice  as  much  and  also  vsell  it  at  a  profit.  So  far  as  vour  testimony 
goes  you  think  there  is  no  reason  outside  of  your  belief  why  that  is 
not  practicable? 

Mr.  King.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  give  us  no  reason  why  competition  can  not 
be  maintained  as  well  in  Canada  in  the  production  of  this  article? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  already  said. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  very  frank,  Mr.  King.  Now,  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  in  seeking  this  increase  in  steel  bars  you  are  seeking 
to  increase  the  tax  on  an  article  in  the  production  ot  which  you  are 
engaged.  You  have  made  a  profit  on  the  production  of  steel  bars 
under  this  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Coc'KRAN.  Then  why  do  you  want  this  additional— to  make 
more  profit? 

Mr.  KiN<}.  No:  but  I  simply  say  that  it  is  my  belief  that  if  the 
tariff  is  not  raised  that  England  and  Germany,  which  have  hereto- 
fore had  antiquated  facilities,  might,  if  the  present  duty  be  allowed  to 
remain — and  therefore  the  present  conditions  allowed  to  remain  as 
they  are  at  present — might  put  in  large  capital  and  better  facilities,  so 
as  to  compete  with  us  in  this  coniitry. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see.  Then  vou  want  this  tariff  to  quiet  your  appre- 
hension that  vou  might  possibly  meet  with  losses. 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  made  losses  in  recent  years, 
except  the  present  year  on  account  of  the  panic. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  reference  to  this  industry  to  which  jou  have 
testified  as  being  in  a  state  where  it  is  making  a  profit  and  in  which 
the  conditions  are  satisfactory,  you  now  ask  that  we  add  a  taxation 
which  Tvould  amount  to  $9,000,000  to  the  consumers  of  this  country, 
and  you  ask  that  simply  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  your  appre- 
hension.    Is  that  your  only  reason? 

Mr.  King.  I  make  it  because  I  want  it  to  be  a  certainty  that  pros- 
perity will  be  continued  in  the  industry  and  that  we  will  continue  to 
employ  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Employ  labor?     You  are  employing  labor  now. 

Mr.  King.  We  want  to  employ  more  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  testified,  as  I  understood  you,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  labor  cost  on  a  ton  of  finished  steel  was  about  60  per  cent. 
Am  I  right? 

Mr.  King.  I  testified  it  was  $8.25. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Out  of  the  total  cost  how  much  would  it  be? 

Mr.  King.  Last  year  it  was  $31. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  nearer  to  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  During  the  last  year  you  have  had  a  congestion  or 
surplus  of  stock,  as  I  understand ;  that  is,  you  have  not  disposed  of 
all  of  your  stock. 

Mr.  King.  The  steel  industry  of  this  country  has  been  running 
from  33 J  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  at  present,  since  the  panic. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  have  not  a  surplus  stock? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  policy  of  reducing  prices 
in  order  to  stimulate  consumption? 

Mr.  King.  Prices  have  been  reduced. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  have  they  been  reduced? 

Mr.  King.  During  the  past  year? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  during  the  past  year,  on  your  product. 

Mr.  King.  Eight  dollars  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  on  your  product? 

Mr.  King.  That  is,  on  tile  finished  steel.  It  was  a  little  more  than 
$8  a  ton.  on  account  of  the  lack  of  demand  and  poor  business.  The 
steel  business  went  down  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton  and  the  majority  of 
the  finished  material  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton. 

!)Ir.  CocKRAN.  To  continue  the  inquiry  upon  your  product,  steel 
bars,  how  much  have  they  been  reduced? 

Mr.  King.  Four  or  five  dollars  per  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  now  selling  at  $32  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  did  that  reduction  occur? 

Mr.  King.  In  the  spring  or  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  that  stimulate  production? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  AVhat  effect  did  it  have  on  consumption  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  think  we  are  fully  over  the  panic  yet,  but  as 
we  recover  gradually  from  the  effects  of  the  panic,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  price  will  be  to  stimulate  con- 
sumption or  to  lower  the  price  still  further. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  an  increase  of  business  follow  the  reduction 
in  price? 
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Mr.  Kino.  There  was  some  increase  in  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  the  increase  in  business  had  gone  a  little  further 
don't  you  think  that  production  would  have  been  still  further  stimu- 
lated? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  the  mind  of  the  country 
was  such  that  they  were  only  buying  what  they  positively  had  to  have. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  increase  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  revenues  can  be  in- 
creased from  an  industry  like  yours.  One  would  be  by  increasing 
prices  on  a  limited  production  and  the  other  would  be  by  increasing 

Sroduction  and  gettmg  lower  prices.  And  upon  that  theory  your  be- 
ef is  that  by  increasmg  the  tariff  the  prices,  as  you  say,  will  dis- 
tribute the  beneficent  results  between  the  workingman  and  capital. 
Is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  do  not  want  to  intimate  that  prices  ought  to  be  in- 
creased materially. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Materially  ?  But  you  want  to  put  on  a  tariff  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  prices  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  to  keep  out  the  foreign  article.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  to  say  that  home  consumption  is  not  affected  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  they  are  not  affected  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  say  they  are  affected  by  it  substantially. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  say  that  the  operation  of  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  diminishes  the  total  supply  you  also  say  that  it  would 
shut  out  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  Kino.  Under  a  reduction  he  would  bring  in  more  than  he 
brings  in  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  that  consumption  would  equal  domestic 
production,  plus  the  foreign  importations? 

Mr.  King.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  that  extent  it  would  shut  out  the  foreigner  and 
diminish  the  total? 

Mr.  EIiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  under  those  conditions,  if  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  go  into  effect,  the  result  must  be  to  put  up  prices. 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  logical. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  reconciled  to  the  increase  of  prices  by  the 
statement  and  belief  on  your  part  that  you  distribute  the  results 
among  capital  and  laborers? 

Mr.  King.  About  90  per  cent  of  it  goes  to  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Ninety  per  cent  of  it  goes  to  labor.  And  I  suppose 
capital  gets  the  remainmg  10  per  cent  in  the  nature  of  compensation 
for  distribution? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  back  of  all  this  distrust  among  employers 
and  capital  and  labor  as  to  whether  they  will  be  able  to  levy  these 
exactions,  this  imposition  which  is  levied  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
community? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  there  must  be  some  imposition  some  place 
and  I  think  that  is  where  it  ought  to  be  levied.  T  think  the  worfang- 
man  is  fuUy  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  that  the  consumer  has  too  much  money? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  he  is  willing  to  pay. 

Mr.  Cr^RK.  Is  it  not  a  generally  accepted  opinion  that  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie  knows  something  about  the  steel  business. 

Mr.  Kino.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  true,  as  he  has  said,  that  the  mills  of  this  coinitry 
can  make  steel  cheaper  than  anybody  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe? 

Mr.  King.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  do  not  the  steel  men  of  the  United  States 
devote  themselves  to  those  markets  of  the  world  instead  of  putting 
up  prices  to  the  American  consiuner  of  steel? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  I  would  answer  that  by  saying  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie has  been  out  of  the  steel  business  for  some  eight  or  nine  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  has  taken  his  money  out. 

Mr.  King.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  business  now  except  in  get- 
ting interest  on  his  bonds. 

Mr.  Randeli^.  You  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  would  misrepresent 
the  conditions? 

Mr.  King.  AVell,  I  want  to  be  charitable.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Carnegie,  having  been  out  of  the  business  eight  or  nine  years,  does 
not  fullv  understand  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Olark.  I  want  to  ask  you  the  direct  question:  Is  it  tiiie  that 
we  make  steel  cheaper  than  anybod}'  else  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  King.  It  is  not. 

ilr.  Clark.  Then  that  is  the  end  of  the  chapter  so  far  as  that  part 
of  the  industry  is  concerned.  Now%  is  it  your  idea,  that  w^hen  we 
ship  steel  to  Canada  that  the  Canadian  consumer  pays  the  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Yes.  sir. 

ilr.  Ci^RK.  After  twenty-five  years  of  wrangling  between  the 
high-tariff  man  and  the  low-tariff  man,  the  revenue-tariff  man  and 
the  free  trader,  they  have  all  gotten  together  on  the  proposition  that 
the  consumer  payn  the  tariff. 

Mr.  KiN(i.  I  think  that  is  true.    I  am  glad  that  he  pays  it. 

Mr.  (^LARK.  Then  that  is  one  question  upon  which  they  have  all 
gotten  together  after  a  quarter  of  a  century? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vor.  The  steel  corporation  is  the  largest  producer  of  steel  in 
the  world,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  fixing  prices,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  natural,  with  the  large  production  which  they 
make. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  has  such  control  of  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  production  in  steel  as  to  practically  fix  the  price 
of  steel  in  this  country? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  not  like  to  put  it  in  that  way.  I  believe  that 
it  controls  now  on  an  average  of  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of 
all  kinds  of  steel  in  this  country.  Since  the  steel  trust  controls  that 
much  and  in  a  way  controls  the  price,  I  think  it  is  natural  that  the 
people  who  do  the  other  50  per  cent  of  the  business  would  try  to 
come  as  near  to  that  price  as  they  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Pou.  As  a  practical  proposition  the  price  of  steel  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  ''  steel  trust,"  as  you  call  it. 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 
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Mr.  Por.  I  believe  you  said  that  you  were  a  couii)etitor  of  the  steel 
trust. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  other  manufacturers  make  the  same  things  whicli 
they  make? 

Mr.  King.  Only  a  small  part  of  them.  They  manufacture  every- 
thing in  this  country  made  of  steel,  and  that  is  one  of  their  advan- 
tages. 

Mr.  Pou.  They  make  some  of  the  things  which  you  make? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  therefore  you  are  getting  the  prices  of  your  product 
fixed  by  the  trust? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  way  to  put  it :  it  is 
rather  a  bald  way  to  put  it.  In  other  words,  we  get  just  as  much  as 
thev  do,  and  we  should  get  as  much,  because  ours  is  just  as  good. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  no  better? 

Mr.  King.  No  better. 

The  Chairjian.  I  have  before  mo  Mr.  Carnegie's  article  in  the 
Century,  and  T  am  going  to  read  about  a  colunm  or  so  of  it  on  this 
question,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  and  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  after  that  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  in  reference  to  it. 

(The  chairman  read  the  following:) 

The  wrilor  lias  cnoiHTntcd  in  innkii)^'  scvonil  rnlnctinns  ms  stool  mniuifar- 
tiirors  bcvjimc  able  to  boar  reductions.  To-day  they  need  no  i>rotivti«ui,  unless 
l>erl»apa  In  some  new  s}H»cialti«\s  utdcnown  to  tho  wriier,  luvause  stool  is  now 
producoil  choa[)er  here  than  anywhere  else,  notwithstandin;;  the  hijrlior  waj^oH 
paid  per  man.  Not  a  ton  of  steel  is  prodno<Hl  in  the  wiu-ld  at  as  small  an 
outlay  for  labor  as  in  our  o<Mnitry.  Our  coke,  coal,  and  iron  cars  are  nnieh 
cheaper,  because  more  easily  obtained  and  transportfHl.  and  (air  ontjait  iier  man 
is  so  much  jjrenter,  owinjc  chiefly  to  tlie  iarjje  standardizcHl  orders  obtainable 
only  ujion  our  continent,  the  S]KMMalized  roUinj;  mills,  machinery  kept  weeks 
upon  uniform  shapes  witliout  change  of  rolls,  and  several  other  advantajfea. 

I?ritain  and  (Sermany  are  the  only  imi)ortant  steel-mannfMCtnrlnjr  nations 
other  than  ourselves.  I  am  assured  by  one  who  has  r(H*ently  oxandned  tlie 
matter  that  he  found  even  in  fTormany  to-day  that  the  cost  per  ton  for  lal)or 
was  greater  than  with  us,  unnt^ually  liigh  as  our  wajres  are  :\t  i)n'se!<t. 

The  United  States  made  last  year  more  st(M»l  (over  23.000.000  tons)  than 
Germany.  Britain,  France,  and  I?elj?ium  comliined.  New  steel  works  are  under 
constructicm  which  will  prcHluce  enoujjli  to  enable  her  to  make  more  than  the 
whole  world  beside.s.     This  she  will  do  within  five  years,  proba!)ly  within  three. 

The  day  lias  pas.sed  when  any  f<n-(»iKn  country  can  seriously  atTect  our  steel 
manufjjcturos,  taritY  or  no  tariff.  TIk*  Itopublii*  has  ber'ome  th«'  iKune  of  steel, 
and  this  is  the  ape  of  steel.  It  may  probably  be  found  that  there  exists  the 
small  manufacturer  of  some  si)e(Malty  in  ste<»l  wddch  still  needs  a  measure  of 
protection.  The  writer  hopc^s,  if  such  there  be,  the  ccmunittee  will  pive  luitient 
attention  to  such  cases.  It  is  better  to  err  on  tlie  side  of  jriving  these  too  niucli, 
leather  tlian  too  little,  sui>iK)rt.  lOvery  enterprise  of  this  kind  sh<»nld  be  fostereil. 
The  writer  speaks  only  of  the  ordinary  articles  and  forms  of  ste(»l  as  being 
able  to  stand  without  prot(»ct1on.  He  hoi)es  there  are  to-day  pioiuH»rs  in  several 
new  lines  requiring  protwtion  which  will  be  generously  gi\en  temiM)rarily. 
The  committee  should  welcome  such  special  cases. 

The  Chairman.  He  speaks  of  other  features.  I  will  have  the 
whole  article  inserted  in  the  record  in  connection  with  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  Mr.  Carnegie, 
in  which  he  was  asked  tx)  appear  here.  I  wish  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  this.  He  says  that  he  was  assured  by  one  who  has 
recently  examined  the  matter  that  the  cost  per  ton  for  labor  was 
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greater  than  with  us,  unusually  high  as  our  wages  are  at  present, 
ave  you  any  information  or  statistics  that  will  aid  this  committee 
in  an  examination  of  the  question  so  as  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  cor- 
rect conclusion  ?  I  understand  that  you  deny  this  statement.  What 
we  want  is  evidence  upon  the  subject  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  what  Mr. 
Carnegie  states  is  true.    Have  you  any  such  statistics? 

Mr.  King.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  prepare  them  and  give  them  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  King.  I  can  do  so.  I  do  not  know  what  the  other  gentlemen 
have. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  this  conmiittee  is  to  get  the  facts  in 
these  matters  so  as  to  enable  it  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion.  That  is 
all  the  people  expect  of  us  in  reporting  this  bill.  We  have  en- 
deavorea  to  get  people  before  this  committee,  people  of  every  kind, 
who  could  ffive  us  facts  and  jfigures  or  information  in  regard"  to  the 
changing  of  rates,  in  order  that  we  may  come  to  a  just  conclusion,  but 
unfortunately  up  to  this  time  most  of  the  steel  men  have  not  been 
able  to  come.  Only  one  man  in  the  steel  industry,  I  believe,  has  indi- 
cated his  determination  to  come.  The  other  gentlemen  do  not  seem 
to  have  the  time  nor  the  disposition  to  come  before  the  committee. 
What  we  want  is  the  facts,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  the 
important  facts  on  this  subject. 

ifr.  King.  In  regard  to  that  I  want  to  say,  as  I  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  testimony,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  all  the  facts 
on  account  of  the  short  time  which  was  allowed  us.  We  propose  to 
secure  and  give  you  that  information  at  as  early  a  moment  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  out  when  you  made  that  statement  and  I 
simply  wanted  to  explain  to  you  that  the  committee  wants  the  facts. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  your  opinion  is  this  iron  and  steel  industry  well 
established  in  this  country  f  Is  it  not  one  of  the  best  established  in- 
dustries of  the  country? 

Mr.  King.  It  is. 

Mr.  Randeul.  You  say  that  you  want  practically  a  prohibition? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  believe  in  protection. 

Mr.  Randeul.  You  say  that  prices  are  at  present  dictated  prac- 
tically by  the  terms  of  the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  also  stated,  I  believe,  or  claim,  that  the  revenue 
is  not  to  be  considered  above  protection  in  the  making  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  your  idea  would  be,  without  going  into  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  it,  that  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  benefit 
of  this  industry  is  nothing  but  an  excuse  for  putting  on  the  tariflf, 
while  in  fact  the  real  object  is  to  keep  outside  competition  from  inter- 
fering with  you  on  what  you  desire  in  your  business? 

Mr.  King.  The  experience  of  the  past  has  demonstrated  that  the 
country  has  always  prospered  under  protection  and  has  lang^uished 
under  a  low  tariflf. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  your  idea  that  the  business  ought  to  be  treated 
fairly? 
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Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  get  protection  along  with  the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  King.  We  get  protection  as  manufacturers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  prices  have  been  lower  for  five  years,  and,  I  think,  on  the  aver- 
age, prices  are  as  cheap  as  they  have  ever  been  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  that  we,  sitting  here  as  representatives  of 
the  people  and  looking  after  their  interests,  ought  to  fix  the  tariff  to 
suit  the  steel  trust  and  let  them  look  after  the  interests  of  the  people 
by  fixing  prices? 

Mr.  King.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  there  should  be  a  desire  to  gouge  a  little  bit, 
where  would  the  people  be  protected  if  the  trust  should  conclude  to 
put  the  tariff  too  high? 

Mr.  King.  We  could  not  afford  to  gouge  anybody.  It  would  not  be 
good  policy. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  gouging  done? 

Mr.  Kjng.  There  may  be  in  some  instances.  I  do' not  think  it  has 
been  done  recently. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  we  ought  to  levy  it  for  the  benefit  of 
labor.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  your  opinion,  that  so  rar  as  the  great  income 
from  this  industry  is  concerned — an  income  more  than  is  natural  to 
it — ^that  income  goes  to  the  manufacturer  instead  of  to  the  laborer? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  agree  with  you  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  not  the  manufacturer  get  more  than  the 
laborer?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  laborer  gets  the  whey  or  the 
skimmed  milk,  while  the  manufacturer  gets  the  cream  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  The  laborer 
has  not  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  the  laborer  in  a  bad  condition  when  he  can 
not  get  work  on  full  time? 

ifr.  King.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  the  manufacturers  have  not  been  in  bad  condi- 
tion at  any  time. 

Mr.  King.  They  are  in  a  bad  condition  now.  If  you  should  hear 
some  of  the  manufacturers  you  would  think  that  they  were  walking 
the  floor  a  little. 

Mr.  Randell.  Don't  you  think  they  could  still  continue  to  pay  the 
laborer  and  still  make  success  of  this  well-established  business? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  can  dictate  the  pay  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  has  been  done. 

Mr.  King.  They  look  out  for  themselves  and  get  their  prices. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  King.  Thirty  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  labor  employed  by 
you? 

Mr.  Kjng.  The  capitalization  of  the  labor  employed 

The  Chairman.  I  think  at  this  point  we  had  oetter  take  a  recess. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.04  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 
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ArrERNOON    SESSION. 

CoMMiiTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

November  25, 1908. 
The  committer  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  in.,  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  B.  WILKINSON,  ATTORNEY  FOE  CERTAIN  NEW 
YOEK  STEEL  IMPOETEES. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  King  here? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  is  not  here,  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  A  geiitlen>an  spoke  to  me  just  after  recess  and  said 
he  wanted  to  be  heard  on  the  side  of  reducing  steel  duties.  Is  he 
present  ?  Is  there  any  gentleman  present  who  will  take  that  side  of 
it  now? 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  are  you  the  gentleman  who  spoke  to  me? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  iVw^  your  name  to  the  reporter,  please. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  My  name  is  J.  B.  Wilkinson. 

I  appear  before  your  honorable  committee  on  behalf  of  George 
Nash  Company,  ^J.  Wilckes  Company,  and  Hermann  Boker  &  Co., 
all  of  them  New  York  importers  of  steel. 

My  clients  are  practical  business  men.  They  are  not  requesting  that 
the  duty  be  taken  off  steel,  and  they  are  riot  clamoring  for  much 
lower  duties,  but  they  do  ask  that  what  business  thev  have  left  be 
not  killed  by  higher  duties,  levied  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  tariff  on  steel,  as  has  been  shown,  is  in  most  cases  prohibitive. 
Out  of  $382,000,000  of  turiff  revenue  for  the  year  1907  only  $12,000,000 
or  3.7  per  cent  came  from  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof.  The 
importation  of  bars,  railwav  iron,  or  steel  was  only  $133,936,  against 
$8,()00,000  exported;  hoop.^band,  or  scroll  iron  $129,100,  as  against 
$2()7,939;  sheets,  plates,  and  taggers,  iron  or  steel,  $315,000,  as  against 
$6,030,000:  wire.  $1,000,000  imi)orted,  $8,000,000  exported;  and  struc- 
tural shai)es,  $328,000  imported,  $6,900,000  exported.  In  1905  the 
domestic  production  of  structural  shapes  was  over  $90,000,000.  In 
1906  j)ig  iron  produced  amounted  to  $505,000,000,  and  that  imported 
to  $7,000,000.  All  of  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  last  United 
States  Statistical  Abstract.  Comparisons  made  to-day  would  be  even 
more  striking. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasimable,  therefore,  to  ask  for  importers  the 
preservation  of  some  remnants  of  the  metal  schedule  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  efforts  that  may  Ik3  made  to  make  the  schedule  abso- 
lutely prohibitive.  I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  paragraphs 
in  regard  to  which  I  am  commissioned  to  appear. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  paragraph  135,  one  of  the  few  par- 
agi'aphs  not  prohibitive.  The  material  covered  by  this  paragraph  is 
iron  and  steel  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country  into  products  ready 
for  consumption.  The  rate  of  duty  ranges,  except  on  the  cheaper 
gi-ades,  from  about  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent.  On  tne  grade  imported 
for  tool  steel,  for  instance,  valued  between  3  and  4  cents  a  pound, 
the  duty  is  over  40  per  cent.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  some  years  ago  to  levy  45  per  cent  on  some  of  the  steel 
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covered  by  this  paragraph.  The  matter  was  fought  out  in  the 
courts  for  over  ten  vears,  and  it  was  finally  judicially  determined 
that  this  steel  should  come  in  at  the  specific  rates  under  that  para- 
graph. Of  course,  a  new  attempt  will  be  made  to  bring  it  in  at  the 
45  per  cent  rate.  Various  provisions  of  the  paragraph  have  been 
fought  out  through  the  courts,  and  the  phraseology,  therefore,  has  a 
well-settled  meaning.  Rather  than  to  have  further  controversies,  the 
importers  are  prepared  to  accept  this  paragraph  as  it  now  stands, 
except  on  grades  valued  at  less  than  4  cents,  which  should  be  assessed 
on  a  plane  with  grades  valued  at  more  than  4  cents.  Steel  valued  at 
more  than  4  cents,  up  to  IG  cents,  ranges  now  from  25  to  40  per  cent 
duty. 

Paragraph  141.  Tn  the  phraseolog}^  of  the  tentative  draft  made  by 
the  committee  there  is  "  a  nigger  in  the  wood  pile."  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph  to  levy  an  additional  duty  upon  all  strips, 
plates,  or  sheets  that  had  received  a  furtlier  process  to  give  a  temper 
or  a  blued,  brightened,  or  polished  surface  finish.  The  process  of 
tempering,  bluing,  brightening,  and  polishing  is  an  additional  process, 
and  the  importers  admit  the  correctness  of  adding  a  corresponding 
additional  duty. 

But  the  new  text  would  exact  the  additional  duty  on  cold  rolled 
material.  Much  of  the  steel  covered  by  paragraph  135  is  cold 
rolled  and  the  more  it  is  rolled  the  higher  its  value  and  the  greater 
the  duty  under  said  paragraph.  The  thinner  the  gauge  recjuired  the 
oftener  the  steel  has  to  pass  through  the  rolls.  Going  through  the 
rolls  gives  it  a  certain  brightness,  but  this  brightness  is  simply  inci- 
dental, adds  no  value,  and  is  not  a  surface  finish  because  it  is  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  the  further  course  of  manufacture.  In  being 
tempered  or  otherwise  treated  in  the  factories  of  this  country  it  be- 
comes blackened  and  is  subsequently  brightened  if  a  surface  finish 
is  required. 

There  would  be  no  justice  in  exacting  this  additional  duty,  which 
would  range  as  high  as  40  per  cent  on  an  incidental  and  valueless 
brightness  which  is  destroyed  a^  soon  as  the  steel  reaches  this  country. 
The  words  ''  cold  rolled,  cold  drawn  "  should  be  omitted  from  the 
paragraph,  because  as  it  is  now  drawn  it  puts  a  double  duty  on  most 
of  the  steel  under  paragraph  135. 

It  is  also  proposed  in  this  text  to  make  a  new  paragraph  for  "  steel 
strips,  strip  steel,  or  stw^l  in  strips  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  thick  or  thinner,"  and  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  rate  for 
flat  steel  wire. 

These  strips  are  now  dutiable  under  paragraph  135  and  the 
thinner  they  are  the  more  duty  they  pay.  They  are  not  drawn  as 
wire  is,  but  are  rolled,  and  making  them  dutiable  as  wire  would  stop 
their  importation.  That  matter  was  fought  out  through  the  courts 
during  the  last  ten  years.  I  am  informed  that  no  corset  steel  is  im- 
ported since  its  inclusion  in  the  wire  paragraph. 

Regarding  paragraph  132,  I  am  informed  that  no  irou  or  steel 
sheets  or  wire  plated  with  copper  or  nickel  are  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  none  is  likely  to  be,  as  the  quantity  required  is  too  small. 
Tiie  present  45  per  cent  duty  is  prohibitive  and  forces  the  use  of 
substitutes,  just  as  the  high  duty  on  matting  forces  the  use  of  domestic 
rugs.     A  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  all  that  the  article  will  stand. 
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As  to  paragraph  185,  the  following  is  suggested : 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any  kind  in  which  nickel  is  component  material 
of  chief  value,  in  pigs,  ingots,  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  and  strips,  6  cents  per 
pound;  all  other  forms  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  is  practically  no  crude  nickel  imported.  The  world  seems 
divided  between  a  European  combination  and  a  combination  com- 

Eosed  of  Americans  and  Canadians.    The  Europeans  will  not  sell 
ere  and  the  Americans  do  sell  in  Europe. 

The  irrepressible  conflict  that  has  been  so  long  waged  between 
domestic  manufacturer  and  importer  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  importer  has  got  the  worst  of  it.  But  the  Grovernment  will 
probably  need  revenue  from  duties  for  some  time  to  come,  and  our 
gigantic  iron  and  steel  industries  are  likely  to  be  slightly  affected  by 
the  trifling  competition  they  have  to  meet  under  the  paragraphs  1 
have  enumeratea.    That  is  all  I  wish  to  submit. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WIILI8  L.  KING,   OF  PITTS- 
BUBO,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  Mr.  King,  we  will  hear  you.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  committee  has  so  short  a  time  that  we  can  not  afford  to  wait 
and  lose  any  time,  and  so  at  2  o'clock,  you  not  having  appeared,  we 
called  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

Mr.  King.  I  was  out  in  the  hall,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  did  not  know 
you  had  met. 

The  Chairman.  I  presumed  you  had  a  good  excuse,  but  I  wanted  to 
explain  the  circumstances  to  you  so  that  other  gentlemen  might 
know. 

Mr.  King.  Might  I  make  a  little  explanation  of  one  thing  I  said 
this  morning? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  make  it  now  before  any  questions  are 
asked  you.    We  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  King.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  response  to  a  question  I  said 
the  cost  of  steel  bars  and  other  products  in  the  same  class  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  in  1907,  when  we  were  running  full,  was 
about  1  cent  per  pound.  I  would  like  to  say  that  that  cost  eliminates 
all  profit  on  that  steel  from  the  ground  up.  That  is  the  actual  cost 
of  mining  and  transporting  and  putting  the  coal  into  coke,  and  so 
forth.  I  also  desire  to  say  that  that  cost  was  on  the  most  modem, 
continuous  mill,  a  mill  of  large  products  and  small  labor.  I  do  not 
want  the  committee  to  get  the  impression  that  that  cost  would  be  the 
average  cost  of  the  ordinary  mill ;  it  would  be  very  much  higher. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  steel  and  iron 
manufacturers  for  years  have  taken  but  little  out  of  their  business, 
but  have  consistently  pursued  the  policy  of  putting  their  profits  back 
into  betterments.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  in  comparing  our 
products  with  foreign  products  at  seaboard,  we  have  to  pay  a  freight 
of  $3.20  to  get  it  to  the  seaboard,  which  ought  to  be  added.  It  is  a 
charge  against  us  which  we  can  not  escape. 

Mr.  Cockran,  you  asked  me  some  questions  this  morning  that  I 
coidd  not  at  the  moment  answer,  about  why  we  could  send  material 
into  Canada,  and  I  wanted  to  say  io  you  that  our  exports  into  Canada 
are  entirely  in  the  western  part  of  Canada,  where  we  have  the  advan- 
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tage  of  our  freight  rates,  and  the  foreigner  has  the  disadvantage  of 
paying  a  heavy  freight  rate  into  the  interior.  We  do  not  import 
successfully  into  Canada  on  the  seaboard;  we  can  not  do  it.  I 
thought  it  was  only  proper  to  make  that  explanation  to  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  but  you  still  have  the  advantage  here  in  this 
country  over  the  foreigner,  the  same  advantage  that  you  have  up 
there,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  see  that  we  have.  They  have  a  considerable 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  CocKRAN,  He  has  to  transport  his  goods  here;  does  he  not  pay 
for  the  transportation? 

Mr.  King.  If  he  goes  into  the  interior,  but  not  on  the  seaboard. 
There  is  quite  a  large  tonnage  down  on  the  seaboard  that  we  have 
to  pay. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  you  can 
maintain  competition  everywhere  except  at  the  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  practically  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  the  seaboard  you  can  not? 

JMr.  King.  At  the  seaboard  we  can  not,  at  the  present  rate  of  duty* 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  not  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  three-tenths  on  bars,  which  I  ask  reauced  to  one- 
tenth  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  had  maintained  it;  that 
there  were  only  a  few  thousand  tons  altogether  imported? 

Mr.  King.  That  was  entirely  owing  to  this  trade.  They  do  not 
have  anything  to  import  in  here.  They  can  keep  so  busy  there  that 
they  could  not  send  anything  in  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  speaking  from  experience,  but  you  are 
merely  talking  about  importations  because  you  have  not  been  troubled 
with  miportsT 

Mr.  King.  We  have  not  been  troubled  with  imports,  that  is  true, 
but  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  1  repeat,  what  you  said  before  is  absolutely  true ;  you 
want  this  tariff  to  quiet  your  apprehensions,  not  to  meet  any  experi- 
ence you  have  had  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  Canadian  government, 
besides  imposing  quite  a  heavy  duty  on  imports,  also  has  a  system  oi 
bounties  that  they  pay  their  manufacturers  there  on  all  classes  of  steel 
material,  like  pig  metal,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  imposes  on  rails  manu- 
factured in  Canada  as  much  as  $8  or  $10  a  ton.  I  just  wanted  to 
show  you  that  there  were  other  countries  that  tried  to  take  care  of 
their  home  manufactures. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  get  in  there  notwithstanding  that  advan- 
tage? 

Mr.  King.  ^Vhen  we  have  such  advantage  with  the  freight  rates 
that  we  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  claim  that  the  freight  rate  explains  it  all? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  admit  the  fact  that  you  do  get  in  there  and 
maintain  an  active  competition  against  all  the  foreigners  in  this  mar- 
ket, situated  some  distance  from  your  place  of  production  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  but  very  much  more  advantageously  fixed  for  us 
in  regard  to  the  freight  rate  than  for  the  foreigner. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  see  about  the  freight  rates.  If  this  con- 
sumption was  entirely  m  western  Canada,  you  would  have  to  pay 
freight  rates  from  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  King.  I  know;  but  they  are  very  much  less  than  the  freight 
rates  from  Montreal. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Then  you  do  not  share  in  the  general  complaint  of 
freight  rates  that  we  heard  yesterday,  where  a  great  many  gentlemen 
wanted  tariff  protection  to  meet  what  they  called  "  excessive  rates  " 
here? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  understand  that  theory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  you  do  not  understand  at  all  ? 

Mr.  King.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  point  of  fact,  you  insist  that  vour  freight  rates 
from  Pittsburg  to  Canada  are  lower  than  the  freight  rates,  say, 
from 

Mr.  King.  From  Montreal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  the  west  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  lower? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  from  two  to  three  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Two  to  three  dollars  a  ton-; 

Mr.  King.  Two  to  three. 

Mr.  CocKRAN  (continuing).  Would  be  the  difference? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  total  rate  from  Pittsburg,  for  instance? 
Take  from  Pittsburg;  w^e  will  take  some  definite  point,  say  from 
Pittsburg  to  Vancouver? 

Mr.  King.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  I  could  tell  you  from 
Toronto,  the  nearest  point  that  we  would  enter  Canada.  Toronto, 
Canada,  I  could  tell  you  approximately  what  the  freight  rate  from 
there  would  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  would  send  from  Pittsburg  to  Vancouver, 
you  would  not  send  up  to  Toronto? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  we  would.  I  think  we  would  go  into  Canada 
there,  and  go  by  rail  from  there.  Of  course,  if  they  went  around  by 
vessel  there  would  be  a  choice  of  railroads,  whichever  would  be  the 
cheaper. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  not  transport  without  breaking  bulk  by 
freight  from  Pittsburg  to  Vancouver? 

ilr.  King.  By  rail  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  that  not  be  cheaper  than  to  ship  at  Pittsburg 
and  break  bulk  at  the  Lake«,  transport  across  on  the  Lakes,  then  break 
bulk  again  at  Toronto  ? 

Mr.  King.  You  do  not  break  bulk  at  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  take  the  car  right  on  bodily? 

Mr.  King.  The  car  goes  right  straight  through  at  present. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  can  transport  by  taking  the  car  from  Pittsburg, 
then  to  Toronto,  and  then  from  Toronto  it  is  sent  west  by  a  Canadian 
road? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  May  I  ask  what  advantage  you  would  have  over  the 
Canadian  shipper  in  that  way? 
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Mr.  Kino.  What  advantage  we  would  have? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Over  the  Canadian  shipper? 

Mr.  King.  Over  the  Canadian  manufactiirer  or  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  the  Canadian  manufacturer? 

Mr.  King.  Because  he  would  have  a  higher  freight  rate  to  pay  to 
the  same  point. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  could  go  by  water  to  Toronto  probably. 

Mr.  King.  So  could  we. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  Toronto? 

Mr.  King.  He  could  go  by  water  at  certain  times  of  the  year  when 
the  canal  is  open,  but  in  winter  it  is  frozen  up. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  year? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  have  to  go  by  rail  from  Pittsburg  to  the 
lake  front  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  really  think  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  King.  There  is  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Give  us  an  idea,  because  you  see,  after  all,  it  comes  to 
that,  what  would  be  the  difference,  so  that  we  can  estimate  what  your 
net  advantage  would  be  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  King.  From  memory  I  would  say  that  the  rate  of  freight  from 
Montreal  to  points  where  we  would  naturally  reach  in  Canada  in,  we 
will  say,  the  Province  of  Ontario 

Mr.  CocKitAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  west  of  Canada ;  say, 
we  will  take  a  product  now  shipped  to  Vancouver,  which  is  the  ex- 
treme west  of  Canada. 

Mr.  King.  Really,  Mr.  Cockran,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rates 
to  Vancouver. 

Mr.  CocKRfVN.  You  see,  that  seriously  impairs  the  value  of  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  King.  There  is  very  little  that  goes  to  Vancouver.  The  great 
bulk  goes  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  tributary  to  Toronto. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  not  very  far  west  in  Canada. 

Mr.  King.  That  is  in  western  Canada,  as  it  is  called  there.  It  is 
not  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  base  that  statement  on  the  difference  in 
rates  from  Pittsburg  to  a  point  west  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  To  the  west  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  King.  All  that  section  through  Ontario. 

Mr.  CocKRrXN.  To  the  west  of  Toronto? 

Mr.  King.  West  of  Toronto;  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  say  it  would  be  two  to  three  dollars  a  ton  there? 

Mr.  King.  My  recollection  is  that  the  freight  rate  from  Montreal 
to  Toronto  and  that  section  on  the  Canadian  road  is  about  25  cents  a 
hundred  pounds.  I  think  we  get  there  from  12  to  14  cents  from 
Pittsburg  to  Toronto. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  would  be  how  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  King.  Twenty-five  cents  would  be  $5  a  net  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  would  get  there  for  about  $2.50? 

Mr.  King.  About  the  same. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  there  is  an  advantage  of  $2.50. 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  would  not  balance  your  advantage;  that 
disadvantage  does  not  equal  the  advantage  you  enjoy  under  the  dif- 
ferential tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  it  a  little  more  than  equals  it.  The  tariff  on 
American  goods  going  into  Canada  is  35  cents  a  hundred,  or  $7  a  ton, 
and  the  English  have  a  preferential  of  one-third,  which  is  about  $2. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents? 

Mr.  King.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  would  be  $2.50. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  It  is  actually  $2.33^? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  in  rates  is  about  $2? 

Mr.  King.  $2.50. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So,  coming  down,  your  net  advantage  would  be  the 
difference  between  $2.50  and  $2.33^,  and  that  only  on  the  product 
which  goes  to  the  west  of  Ontario  ? 

Mr.  Sjng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  largest  annual  shipment  that  your  mills  have 
ever  sent  over  into  Canada  in  any  one  year  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  30,000  to  40,000  tons,  perhaps,  in  a  good 
year. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  did  that  compare  to  the  entire  annual  output  of  the 
entire  mill? 

Mr.  King.  We  make  about  1,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  sold  that,  I  believe,  about  5  per  cent  cheaper  than 
the  price  is  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  would  be  an  average. 

Mr.  Pou.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  export  business  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  They  do  export  quite  largely,  I 
know ;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  j^ou  know  whether  they  likewise  make  a  less  price  to 
foreign  countries  than  they  do  to  this  country? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  how  much  less? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  they  have  to  meet 
the  conditions  in  the  country  in  which  they  sell,  of  course. 

Mr.  Pou.  As  a  rule  all  of  you  do  sell  a  little  cheaper  outside  of 
this  country  than  you  do  inside,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  true;  yes.  If  you  are  going  to  do  an 
export  business  and  need  that  business  to  give  you  full  prices  and 
decide  that  it  is  policy  to  do  it,  you  of  course  must  meet  the  prices 
that  are  current  in  the  country  that  you  go  to. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  therefore  all  large  steel  manufacturers  have  an 
export  price  and  a  domestic  price? 

Mr.  luNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  export  price  is  less  than  the  domestic  price? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  so  in  all  countries,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  So  in  all  countries.  In  England  and  Germany  it  is 
just  as  true  as  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  King,  I  was  asking  you  this  morning,  when  you 
went  off  the  stand,  what  was  the  capital  of  your  corporation,  and  you 
said  $30,000,000? 
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Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  was  the  original  capital  of  your  corporation? 

Mr.  King.  That  goes  further  back  than  I  go,  but  it  was  very  small. 
In  other  words,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  made  100  tons  a  day^ 
practically,  as  against  about  4,000  tons  a  day.  It  was  a  few  hundred 
thousand  difference.  I  really  believe  it  was  less  than  $100,000,  the 
original  capital. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  your  preserit  capital  been  built  up  out  of  that? 

Mr.  King.  Out  of  the  profits,  yes.  The  profits  have  been  almost 
entirely  put  back  to  build  up  the  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  business  how  long? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  not  really  the  president,  and  I  do  not  like  to  say 
that  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  business,  but  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  business  nearly  forty  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  connected  with  the  management  of  it? 

Mr.  Kjng.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  during  those  forty  years  from  $100,000  you  have 
increasedj^our  capital  to  $30,000,000? 

Mr.  King.  I  want  to  correct  you.  The  mill  goes  a  good  deal 
further  back  than  I  do.    It  is  sixty  or  sixty-five  years'  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Sixty-five  years? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  have  any  of  you  made  any  fortunes  outside  by  in- 
vestments of  your  profits  from  your  steel  works  ? 
.  Mr.  King.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  there  has  never 
been  a  dividend  paid  larger  than  6  per  cent,  and  verv  often  4,  and  a 
great  many  years  in  the  past  nothing  to  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Never  larger  than  6? 

Mr.  King.  Never  larger  than  6. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  taken  from  4  to  6  per  cent  out  of  the 
business? 

Mr.  Kjng.  Not  always.    In  bad  times  we  have  not  taken  anything. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  King.  I  will  say  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  we  have  taken 
that  percentage  out. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  how  much  capital  is  engaged  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  King.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  at  TPittsburg — in  what  you  call  the  Pitts- 
burg district? 

A&.  King.  I  might  get  that  for  you  and  give  it  to  you  before  I  go 
away. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  can  not 
give  it  now. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  you  thought 
our  expenses  ought  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  luxuries  entirely.  Yot 
said  coffee  and  tea  were  necessities? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  tobacco  was  a  luxury  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  say  that? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  say  that  when  you  go  down  to  Georgia  any  time, 
or  to  North  Carolina. 
,    Mr.  King.  I  will  be  careful. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  just  wanted  to  warn  you  of  that.  Now,  a  gentle- 
man asked  you  a  question  this  morning  which  you  failed  to  answer, 
and  with  his  permission  I  will  repeat  it.  You  did  answer  it  in  a 
way,  because  you  said  Mr.  Carnegie  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
business.  Now,  the  question  I  want  you  to  answer  directly  is  this: 
Do  you  think  Mr.  Carnegie's  disinterestedness  at  present  would  miJie 
him  a  more  or  less  credible  witness? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  it  would  make  him  a  less  credible  witness. 

Mr.  Griggs.  His  disinterestedness  would  make  him  less  credible? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  contrary  to  all  the  axioms  of  law.  Of  course 
I  know  that  steel  magnates  are  some  of  them  above  law.  You  said 
also,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  that  the  country  was  always  pros- 
perous under  a  protective  tariff.  You  remember  as  far  back  as  1878, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  yes.    I  was  in  business  then  as  a  boy. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  were  operating  then  under  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  were  pretty  hard  times,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  King.  Very  hard;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  are  mistaken  in  that? 

Mr.  King.  In  that  particular  case  there  was  a  reason  for  that.  It 
was  time  for  a  panic,  I  guess.  Jay  Gould  failed,  and  that  precipi- 
tated it.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  have  said  that  as  a  hard-and-fast 
proposition. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Sir? 

Mr.  King.  I  should  not  have  made  that  statement  as  a  hard-and- 
fast  proposition,  but  I  think  it  is  generally  true. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Generally  true? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  had  a  panic  in  1890,  if  you  remember. 

Mr.  King.  1893,  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Under  President  Harrison. 

Mr.  King.  1893,  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Griggs.  No;  it  began  under  President  Harrison,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  guess  it  did  make  a  start  there,  maybe. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  beginning  of  the  panic  is  the  panic? 

Mr.  King.  Yes ;  but  it  did  not  get  bad  until  1893. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course,  but  the  beginning  is  the  panic.  The  cause 
must  have  been  at  the  beginning,  must  it  not  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  we  were  operating  under  a  high  tariff,  were  we 
not;  not  as  high  as  now,  but  a  high  tariff  for  those  days? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  have  been  increasing  our  tariff  as  we  have  gone 
along.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  ask  you  this  next  question  or  not, 
because  j'^ou  say  Mr.  Carnegie's  disinterestedness  would  make  him  a 
less  credible  witness.  Is  the  iron  and  steel  trade  really  divided  into 
three  parts,  into  three  spheres  in  the  world,  America  having  one, 
certain  other  countries  having  one,  and  certain  other  countries  having 
the  other? 
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Mr.  Kino.  Do  you  mean  any  arrangements  to  control  price  or 
regulate  price? 

Mr.  Grigos.  No;  but  you  trade  in  one  sphere,  and  they  trade  in 
another  sphere? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Spheres  of  influence,  as  it  were? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gkiggs.  Spheres  of  trade? 

Mr.  EaNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  true;  yes.    We  try  to  trade  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  have  your  sphere  of  trade  which  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  other  spheres? 

Mr.  King.  We  will  not  If  it  does  not  suit  tnem  to  interfere,  it  is 
not  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  not  an  agreement  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  not;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  King.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  any  sort  of  understanding? 

Mr.  King.  No  understanding  of  any  kind  in  our  business.  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  his  statement  was  that  it  was  divided  into 
three  spheres — ^America  controlling  one,  England  another,  and  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  some  other  country  the  other. 

Mr.  King.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  not  believe  it  if  he  said  so? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  like  you  to  ask  me  that  question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  need  not  answer  it  if  you  oo  not  want  to. 

Mr.  King.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  your  sto^  a  market  value — ^the  stock  of  your  cor- 
poration? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir.  It  is  a  close  corporation,  owned  by  a  few  peo- 
ple, and  there  has  never  been  a  share  of  stock  sold. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  King. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FRANK  S.  WITHEBBE,  OF  POBT  HENBT,  N.  T. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  iron-ore  producers  of 
this  country.  It  is  fair  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  only  returned 
from  Europe  on  Saturday,  and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  talking 
this  matter  over  with  my  associates  in  business,  nor  have  I  had  any 
time  to  group  together  some  facts  and  figures  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  you  all ;  but  if  it  meets  with  your  wishes,  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  give  you  some  figures,  showing  the  cost  data  of  ore  produced  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  country,  and,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  to  give 
you  the  corresponding  cost  in  Europe.  I  visited  a  great  many  ot  the 
iron-ore  centers  of  Europe  and  became  acquainted  with  the  cost  ot 
their  labor,  and  so  forth,  and  anything  I  have  in  my  knowledge  you 
are  quite  welcome  to.    I  feel  certain  that  there  is  a  widespread  de- 
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mand  for  tariff  revision,  and  there  is  reason  for  it.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  a  ^at  many  articles  which  can  properly  be  reduced,  there 
are  other  articles  that  can  not  be  reduced,  and  I  think  there  are  a  few 
articles  that  perhaps  ought  to  be  increased. 

But  confining  myself  more  to  the  iron-ore  industry,  with  which  I 
am  more  familiar,  I  would  say  that  in  any  revision  you  might  make 
of  the  present  schedule  I  think  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
these  facts:  In  the  first  place,  the  labor  that  the  iron-ore  manufac- 
turer has  to  compete  with  is  almost  the  cheapest  in  the  world — ^that 
of  Spain  and  Lapland  and  Cuba — ^whereas  the  ordinary  manufac- 
turer of  iron  and  steel  has  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  France  and 
Grermany  and  Great  Britain,  which  is  much  better  paid.  There  is 
also  another  fact,  that  while  a  great  many  branches  of  the  iron  trade 
have  but  little  competition  in  the  way  of  imports,  iron  ore  has  always 
had  a  very  great  competition.  There  have  at  all  times  been  large 
amounts  of  iron  ore  brought  into  this  country  from  Europe,  and  I 
think  that  should  be  given  some  consideration  also.  At  times  it  does 
not  affect  the  domestic  iron-ore  producers  as  much  as  it  has ;  for  in- 
stance, during  this  past  season,  when  for  a  period  of  quite  a  number 
of  months,  so  far  as  my  own  company  goes,  we  simply  were  not  able 
to  make  any  sales  whatever  of  certain  grades  of  ore  as  against  foreign 
ores  that  were  being  landed  in  this  country. 

Another  thing  is,  you  should  lend  encouragement  to  the  mines  in 
the  eastern  part  of  our  country.  There  are  several  large  mining  dis- 
tricts that  are  about  to  be  developed,  and  to  develop  an  iron  mine 
of  any  size  costs  from  $500,000  to  two  or  three  million  dollars.  The 
investment  at  best  is  an  uncertain  one.  One  may  open  up  on  a  vein 
that  seems  large  in  a  year  or  two  years,  but  the  quality  is  likely  to 
vary,  and  the  amount  one  has  before  one  is  always  uncertain,  and 
therefore  you  can  not,  as  you  would  in  the  investment  in  an  ordinary 
business,  look  upon  a  small  return  in  interest  as  fair.  You  have  got 
to  have  a  return  on  your  capital  which  will  correspond  to  the  amount 
of  your  principal  that  you  are  absorbing  and  disposing  of  from  time 
to  time,  and  also  to  give  due  regard  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  trade. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  else  that  I  am  prepared  to  say 
to  you  to-day.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  had  more  time  to  study 
this  matter,  but  if  hereafter  there  is  anything  else  I  can  give  you  in 
the  way  of  information  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  Or  if  to-day  there 
are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer 
them.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  in  a  very  general  way,  however.  I 
could  not  carry  in  my  mind  all  the  details  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  suggest? 

Mr.  WiTiiERBE.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Clark.  As  to  the  tariff.  That  is  the  subject  under  discussion 
here. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  In  general,  or  as  to  the  proposition  I  am  speak- 
ing of? 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  it  increased,  or  held  as  it  is.  or  cut  down  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  think  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  general  revision 
of  the  tariff,  iron  ore  should  stand  its  share. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Should  stand  its  share  of  reduction  ? 
,    Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Should  stand  its  share  of  reduction.     There  are 
times  like  this  summer  when  the  competition  would  probably  stop 
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the  production  of  many  grades  of  domestic  ore.  In  other  years  they 
could  stand  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  year  is  not  a  fair  illustration  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No ;  I  think  perhaps  three  years  in  ten  there  would 
be  a  question,  or  there  would  he  something  like  this. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  up  here  in  these  Minnesota  iron 
beds  iron  can  be  mined  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  on  the  habitable 
globe,  can  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  doubt  that.  I  think  the  magneto  ore  of 
Germany  is  much  more  cheaply  mined. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  they  scoop  this  up  with  a  shovel,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes;  but  it  lies  in  beds,  whereas  in  this  magneto 
district  in  Germany  and  France  it  covers  areas,  you  might  say  miles, 
in  extent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  any  device  by  which  it  is  cheaper  to 
handle  that  sort  of  material  than  a  steam  shovel,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  but  that  is  true  abroad  also  as  it  is  in 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  there  are  those  fields  of  iron  ore  in  the  United 
States  that  can  be  used  in  competition  with  them,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  Lake  Superior 
conditions.  I  am  just  giving  you  my  personal  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  the  Mesaba  ore  region  is  as  cheap  a  producer  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  production  must  increase  in  cost  very  materially. 
After  they  get  to  a  certain  depth  they  have  a  soft  body  of  ore  which 
can  not  be  held  up  by  pillars  of  rock,'but  must  be  held  up  by  timbers, 
and  their  cost  will  increase.  If  you  will  investigate,  I  think  you  will 
find  that  the  costs  of  the  Mesaba  region  are  higher  than  they  were 
eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Evervbody  knows  that  it  costs  more  to  get  ore  out  of 
the  ground  than  it  does  to  scoop  it  off  of  the  top. 

IVft.  WiTHERBE.  They  can  not  do  that  in  many  mines. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  it  is  true  if  they  have  scooped  it  all  off  of  the 
top. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  They  have  in  many  mines. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  the  cheapest  transportation  rates  on  earth, 
too,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  compare  to  the  rates  on  the 
foreign  ores  to  a  point  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  that  the  steel  trust,  which  owns  the  Mesaba 
range,  has  the  lowest  freight  rates  to  the  centers  of  manufacture  of 
any  mines  in  the  United  States,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  In  the  firj^t  place, 
there  is  Alabama. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  there  one  cheaper? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Alabama ;  Alabama  is  cheaper  by  very  much  more* 
because  the  average  rate  from  Lake  Superior  mines  to  the  points  oi 
consumption  is,  I  think,  somewhere  from  $2  to  $2.50.  The  average 
rate  of  transportation  of  iron  ore  from  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
fields  to  the  points  of  consumption  will  varv  anywhere  from  25  to  60 
cents.  Now,  I  will  go  a  step  further  and  t  will  say  that  in  the  East 
we  can  get  to  points  of  consumption  cheaper  than  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  can  ship  ore  from  the  Ala- 
bama  points   to   St.   Louis,   Pittsburg,   Chicago,   Minneapolis,   and 
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New  York  cheaper  than  they  can  ship  it  from  the  Mesaba  Range  to 
Pittsburg? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir  •  but  I  understood  your  question  to  be,  to 
iron  centers.    I  consider  Birmingham  and  Chattanooga  iron  centers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.  Birmingham  will  be  the  biggest  iron 
center  on  earth,  eventually. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  My  idea  was,  the  rate  to  reach  points  of  consump- 
tion ;  that  they  could  be  reached  for  less  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  consume  any  large  quantity  of  that  down 
in  Alabama.  I  understand  their  market  is  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  all  these  other  big  places. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  The  market  for  Alabama,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Alabama's  market  is  chiefly  in  the  West.  I  have 
been  handling  Tennessee  coal  and  iron  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  Alabama  can  put  its  products — I  am 
asking  you  for  information — into  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  cheaper 
than  Pittsburg  can  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  on  general  principles,  yes,  sir.  I 
think  more  iron  is  taken  from  Alabama  to  St.  Louis  and  that  vicinity 
than  there  is  from  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  the  price  of  getting  out  this  ore  in  the  Mesaba 
Range  has  increased.    Do  you  live  at  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No;  I  live  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  are  fixing  to  get  their  ore 
at  Pittsburg  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  they  ever  have  gotten  it  here- 
tofore, that  is  so  far  as  the  freight  rates  are  concerned,  by  means 
of  a  canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Lake  Erie?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  have  not  studied  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dalzell  stated  when  he  was  getting  that  thing 
through  that  it  was  going  to  work. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  have  not  got  the  money  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  supposed  you  had  already  got  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  will  furnish  the  money  we  will  get  the  ore 
very  soon. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  I  understood  you  had  the  money  to  dig  the 
canal. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  that  the  prospect  of  getting  a  canal  is 
very  unreliable.  I  served  on  a  commission  that  went  to  Europe  and 
investigated  conditions  of  canals  there,  and  we  also  got  statistics  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  rate  for  hauling  of  ore  from  Lake  Con- 
neant  to  Pittsburg  is  less  than  the  rate  from  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States.     I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  over  the  Bessemer  road  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Over  the  Bessemer  road.  And  even  should  it  now 
be  put  into  Pittsburg  that  would  not  very  materially  decrease  the 
rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  so,  what  did  Mr.  Dalzell  want  with  a  bill  to 
build  that  canal? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that  it  would 
be  cheaper,  but  not  materially  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  WTiere  do  you  produce  your  ores? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Lake  Champlain. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  of  a  cut  do  you  think  you  could  stand  on 
iron  ore  and  still  live  and  flourish? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  We  have  not  flourished,  nor  lived  very  much,  this 
year. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  start  right  now? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  On  the  average  of  ten  years — I  would  rather  not 
state  that  definitely,  unless  you  press  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  wnat  I  am  up  to. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  might  be  stating  an  opinion  that  others  would 
not  share.    I  can  only  give  you  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  In  the  long  run,  a  reduction  of  possibly  15  or  20 
per  cent 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  reduction  of  15  or  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  am  only  speaking  for  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  standing  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on 
Cuban  ores? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  was  not  thinking  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  importations  have  not  increased  from 
Cuba  under  that  cut? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  a  little  over  a  million  tons  a  year. 
They  were  a  little  over  a  million  tons  in  1903  and  1904,  and  about  a 
million  tons  a  year  since,  half  of  which  comes  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  only  half  a  million  tons  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  From  Cuba? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Cuba  is  going  to  import  very  much  more  than  in 
the  past.  There  are  fields  there  that  are  being  developed  now  that 
are  going  to  ship  ore  into  this  country  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  it 
has  ever  been  delivered  for  from  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Witherbe,  it  is  more  expensive  to  mine  ore  in 
your  mines  than  in  any  other  pait  of  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  is? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir.  Our  cost  is  not  the  cheapest,  by  any  means, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  it  is  not  the  highest. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  above  the  average  cost  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No;  I  should  think  they  were  about  the  average 
cost.  Of  course  when  you  say  "  cheap  mining,"  you  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  point  of  consumption  to  wnich  the  product  goes. 
We  reach  the  point  of  consumption  at  a  lower  freight  rate  than  west- 
em  mines. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  point  of  consumption  you  mean  where  it  is 
turned  into  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  meant  in  regard  to  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes ;  it  is  the  same  way  in  the  eastern  field. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhere  do  you  make  your  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  We  do  not  make  any,  practically ;  we  ship  our  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  go? 
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Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Into  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Chaibman.  They  use  it  to  mingle  with  foreign  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  They  use  it  with  foreign  ore  and  Lake  ore. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  better  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes ;  all  pig  iron  is  mingl^  with  other  ores. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  where  the  Cuban  ore  goes,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  is  where  the  Cuban  ore  goes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion that  could  be  sustained  by  the  trade  under  paragraph  121  of  the 
Dingley  l^w.    The  tariff  to-day  is  40  cents  a  ton  * 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  the  same  duty  that  was  imposed  under  the 
last  preceding,  or  Wilson,  tariff  bill? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was  60  per  cent  in  the  Wilson  bill, 
and  then  it  was  reduced  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  was  75  per  cent  under  the  McKinley  bill  and  40 
per  cent  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  duty  was  the  same  under 
the  Wilson  bill  as  it  is  now  under  the  Dingley  oill.  In  other  words, 
you  have  had  a  stable  rate  of  duty  on  the  ore  for  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes ;  except  in  the  case  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Which  hae  been  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  As  an  expert  in  the  business  and  from  your  ex- 
perience, do  you  not  think  that  this  duty  of  40  cents  can  be  very 
well  placed  at  25  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think  there  might  be  years 
when  it  could,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  consider  that  we  have 
periods  once  in  awhile,  such  as  we  have  been  through  this  year, 
and  as  we  also  went  through  in  1896,  1897,  and  1898,  when  our  mines 
were  practically  closed.  This  year,  for  a  period  up  to  the  1st  of 
August,  we  made  not  a  single  sale  from  last  November  of  certain 
grades  of  ore  competing  with  foreign  ore.  The  pjrice  at  which  we 
could  afford  to  sell  our  oi-e  in  the  East — and  I  think  the  Lake  Su- 
perior mines  were  in  the  same  condition — were  such  that  we  could 
not  meet  the  competition  of  the  foreign  ores  dumped  into  this  coun- 
try.   They  used  us  as  a  dumping  ground. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Can  you  state  me  amount  of  ore  in  Cuba  now? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  do  it.    It  is  something 

Ehenomenal.  I  think  that  the  development  that  the  Cambria  people 
ave  and  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  people  have  will  show 
up — well,  I  may  be  exaggerating,  but  I  think  it  will  approach  the 
quantity  on  Lake  Superior,  not  possibly  in  actual  units  oi  iron,  but 
practically  of  tonnage.  There  are  enormous  deposits  of  iron  ore  in 
Cuba,  and  also  in  South  America,  and  also  in  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  they  as  cheaply  mined  as  our  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  The  >*ewfoundland  ore  is.  The  Newfoundland  ore 
is  so  cheaply  mined  that  we  have  had  to  stand  aside  and  see  every 
pound  of  Newfoundland  ore  disposed  of  before  we  could  sell  a  pound 
of  ours. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  Cuban  ores  used  for  blending  purposes? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes:  all  ores  are  used  that  way. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Cuban  ore  is  more  valuable  for  blending  purposes 
than  other  ores? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  it  come  into  competition  with  for  that 
purpose  here? 

Mr.  WrrHERBE.  Lake  Superior  ore  and  Lake  Champlain  ore. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  are  the  only  ones? 

Mr.  WrrHERBE.  No,  sir ;  they  are  the  principal  ones. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  the  Cuban  ore  the  same  as  the  manganese  iron  ore 
in  Colorado;  that  is,  manganese,  or,  rather,  ferro-manganese,  and 
ouffht  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty? 

Sir.  Witherbe.  No,  sir;  there  is  some  manganese.  That  comes 
principally  from  Eussia. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  comes  in  free  as  manganese  ore  ? 

Mr.  Witherbe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Manganese  ore  and  manganiferous  ore  are  entirely 
diflferent  things? 

Mr.  WrrHERBE.  .Yes.  The  manganese  ore  comes  from  Russia,  and 
the  manganese  ore  would  carry  about  45  per  cent  of  manganese, 
while  the  m&nganiferous  ore  would  run  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
manganese.    There  are  large  deposits  of  that  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  Cuban  ore  is  manganiferous  ore  ? 

Mr.  Witherbe.  Some  of  it  is,  but  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Who  owns  the  Cuban  ore? 

Mr.  Witherbe.  It  is  owned  pretty  largely  by  Americans,  although 
I  believe  there  are  some  large  concessions  owned  by  Spaniards.     I 

i'ust  throw  this  out  as  a  matter  of  information  to  you,  perhaps.  The 
argest  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  world  are  a  thousand  miles  north 
of  Stockholm,  up  in  Lapland,  and  those  deposits  of  iron  ore  are 
enormous.  I  saw  one  deposit  there  in  one  mme  that  is  said  to  con- 
tain as  much  ore  as  is  in  all  the  Lake  Superior  field.  Now,  that  ore 
has  notf  come  into  competition  with  our  ores  in  America  for  the 
reason  that  the  Swedish  Government  has  forbidden,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  any  more  than  $1,500,000  worth  should  be  mined  in  a 
year,  the  idea  being  that  if  thev  conserve  that  ore  until  the  ore  is 
exhausted  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  they  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  it  to  very  great  advantage,  and  that  the  State  should  own  it.  The 
State  has  got  25  per  cent  more  interest  in  these  mines,  and  they  have 
allowed  the  exportations  to  come  up  to  3,000,000  tons,  as  I  understand, 
this  last  year,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  intention  is  to  have 
a  still  larger  interest  in  these  mines,  and  then  practically  the  amount 
of  ore  that  can  be  exported  will  be  unlimited,  and  when  that  time 
comes  we  are  going  to  feel  the  competition  of  these  Swedish  ores, 
which  are  much  richer  than  any  we  have  in  this  country,  or  than  any 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  continuity  of  our  interrogatories  was  suspended 
by  some  interruptions. 

Mr.  Witherbe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  had  asked  in  reference  to  your  opinion  as  a  busi- 
ness man  and  an  expert  in  the  business  in  reference  to  the  exact 
amount  of  reduction  that  could  be  sustained  without  any  injustice, 
and  you  made  reply  in  reference  to  my  query,  about  25  cents  a  ton, 
as  I  understood  it ;  that  it  might  be  suflScient  in  some  years  but  not 
in  others? 
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Mr.  WiTHEBBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  what  I  was  about  to  question  you  about  when 
the  interruption  came  was  this :  We  can  not  regard  either  a  revenue 
tariff  or  a  protective  tariff,  of  course,  as  an  insurance  policy. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  about  that.  My  theory  of  pro- 
tection is  that  we  can — ^that  is,  the  aim  of  a  protective  tariff  is  to 
protect  and  foster  in  a  legitimate  way  with  reasonable  duty  against 
loreign  labor,  and  give  protection  to  the  capital  invested.  My  idea 
of  a  protective  tariff  is  that  it  is  not  for  revenue  purposes,  but  to 
foster  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  industries  in  that  way,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  they  diall  become  in  any  way  monopolies. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  misapprehended  my  question. 

Mr.  WrrHBRBE.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  even  at  that  you  would  not  suppose  that  any 
tariff  could  be  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  man  which  could  produce 
industrial  depression? 

Mr.  WrTHERBE.  Oh,  no.    I  understand  you  now. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You. understand? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  princjj)al  question, 
Whether,  with  the  steady  and  stable  and  uniform  duty  of  20  cents  a 
ton  in  the  past  fourteen  years,  and  with  the  experience  gained  there- 
under, you  do  not  think  that  for  the  next  ten  years,  or  for  the  next 
ten  years  so  far  as  you  can  see  in  your  business,  25  cents  a  ton  would 
be  me  amount  of  protection  that  would  put  the  American  producer 
in  fair  competition  with  any  foreign  producer  of  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir.  I  think  there  are  too  many  fields  that  are 
about  to  be  developed,  and  too  many  cheap  fields  in  Cuba,  to  say 
that  Of  course  I  would  be  very  glad,  personally,  not  to  see  any 
reduction,  because  even  with  the  tariff  at  40  cents  a  ton  there  has 
never  been  a  year  but  what  there  has  been  500,000  to  1,000,000  tons 
of  ore  brought  into  this  coimtry,  and,  as  I  said,  there  were  times 
when  the  sale  of  foreign  ores  has  stopped  the  sale  of  domestic  ores, 
so  that  you  can  see  the  danger  in  it,  and  I  would  not  say  that  25  cents 
a  ton  was  a  safe  duty  to  put  on  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  When  you  said  it  might  stand  a  reduction  of  10  or 
15  per  cent 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  was  on  the  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  You  meant  a  reduction  of  10  or  15  per  cent  of  that 
40  per  cent? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  see ;  that  would  be  4  or  6  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Which  would  reduce  it  to  36  or  34  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  iron  and  steel  duties  in  the  Dinffley  law  have  been  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Wilson  bill,  with  at  least  three  notable  ex- 
ceptions of  decrease  in  the  Dingley  law  below  the  Wilson  bill,  still 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  there 
has  been  any  such  development  or  prosperity  as  there  has  been  in  the 
iron  and  steel  business  in  this  country  during  those  ten  years. 

Mr.  WrTHERBE.  That  is  true. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  And  one  of  those  notable  reductions  is  the  reduction 
in  paraffraph  125  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  the  Dingley  bill 
below  me  Wilson  bill  on  beams  and  girders  and  structural  steel, 
where  there  has  been,  perhaps,  the  largest  profit. 

Mr.  WiTiiERBE.  Are  you  putting  an  inquiry  to  me?  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  was  just  hesitating  a  moment  to  see  if  you  would 
make  an  observation. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  consider  myself  well  posted  on  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  continuity  of  the  interrogatory  was  interrupted, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  have  no  observation  to  make,  I  will  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  WiTHBEBE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Taking  the  steel  industry,  structural  steel,  prosperous 
as  it  was  before,  as  it  was  from  1904  to  1907  with  this  protection  of 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  from  the  Wilson  bill,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  reduction  of  20  to  45  per  cent  on  the  iron  ore  might 
be  followed  by  an  equal  demand  and  equally  great  prosperity  in  that 
branch  of  the  iron  business? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  prosperity 
in  the  iron  and  steel  business  was  due  to  the  question  of  duty.  1 
think  it  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  our  forests  have  been  cut  down 
and  steel  is  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 
I  would  give  that  as  a  reason  for  the  improvement  in  the  structural 
steel  business — that  and  machinery. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  duty  on  structural  steel  did 
not  act  to  depress  the  business? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  had  visited  most  of 
the  foreign  ore  mines. 

Mr.  WITHERBE.  Yes,  I  have ;  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  some  data  in  refer- 
ence to  that.  If  you  can,  please  give  me  the  labor  cost  at  the  German 
mines  that  you  know  about. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  extract  any  informa- 
tion from  a  German,  You  have  got  to  make  up  your  own  figures 
practically.  I  have  tried  every  way  in  the  world,  from  local  people 
and  otherwise ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  their  ore  cost  on  board  the 
cars  would  be  not  to  exceed  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underavood.  That  is  the  cost  on  the  cars,  50  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  shoveled.  It  is  like  so  much  dirt. 
It  requires  no  mining. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  that  cost  how  much  is  represented  by  labor? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  almost  all  of  it.  We  use  air  drills  to 
take  the  place  of  men.  Over  there  this  material  is  in  the  form  of 
dirt  and  not  rock,  so  that  you  might  say  that  practically  all  of  it  is 
labor.  It  is  shoveled  up.  They  have  lately  got  to  using  some  steam 
shovels. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  a  question  of  pumping  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  is  almost  all  surface  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  same  proposition  in 
regard  to  Cuba.     What  is  the  cost  f.  o.  b.  Cuba? 
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Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 
.   Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  business 
in  Cuba.     Can  you  give  us  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  us  the  same  data  as  to  England  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes;  1  can  to  a  limited  extent,  for  the  Middles- 
burg  district. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  that.  You  understand  that 
the  question  is,  give  the  cost  aboard  the  cars  and  then  differentiate 
the  labor  cost,  so  that  I  will  have  both. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  that.  The  English 
ore  is  a  carbonate  ore,  32  per  cent,  and  corresponds  more  to  our  red 
ore  in  Alabama.  It  is  a  soft  ore  to  mine,  and  I  should  say  probably 
they  could  put  it  on  board  the  cars  for  75  cents.  Hand  drilling  and 
stoping  are  used  largely  there  instead  of  machinery  drilling. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  labor? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  fully  80  to  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fully  80  to  90  per  cent  is  labor? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir.  Mind  you,  this  is  a  soft  ore,  which  does 
not  require  machinerv  to  handle  it,  as  many  of  our  ores  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  United  States  I  would  like  to  have  you 
take  up  three  points  and  give  me  the  same  figures.  You  were  with 
the  Tennessee  Company  in  Alabama,  were  you  not,  and  were  familiar 
with  that  business? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  the  cost,  f .  o.  b.  cars 
in  Alabama,  and  the  labor  cost;  and  the  same  in  reference  to  the 
Messaba  field  and  the  same  in  reference  to  the  eastern  field. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  Alabama  definitely 
enough  in  my  mind  to  give  them  to  you.    Very  likely  there  is  some 

fentleman  here  who  can  give  them  to  you.  The  same  way  with  the 
lessaba;  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  their  costs  as  I  am  even  with 
those  in  Europe.  But  I  know,  for  instance,  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  of  course,  there  are  different  grades  of  ore — some  ores  that 
are  very  difficult  to  mine  and  some  very  cheap.  There  are  some  of 
the  Messaba  ores  that  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  average  that  they  are  shipping  out  of 
the  Messaba  Range? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question,  because 
Mr.  Mather,  who  follows  me,  is  very  much  more  thoroughly  posted 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  me  the  cost  of  your  ores  at  the 
mines  in  New  York? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  a  rough  way.  Of  course  it 
varies  from  month  to  month  according  to  the  width  and  size  of  the 
vein.  In  our  mines  we  have  this  additional  cost  that  does  not  exist 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  except  in  Sweden.  That  is,  we  concen- 
trate our  ore.  After  it  is  mined  we  grind  it  down  and  then  put  it 
over  a  magnetic  separator,  and  the  particles  of  ore  are  attracted  by 
the  magnetic  separator  and  fall  into  one  bin,  and  the  rock  falls  into 
another  bin.  That  is  to  save  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  rock 
and  to  make  the  ore  richer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  the  cost  of  that  ore,  including, 
of  course,  the  cost  of  separating. 
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Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  will  range  anywhere  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  a 
ton,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  ore  at  our  mines.  You  see  we  havi& 
different  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  $2.75  to  $3.50? 

Mr.  WiTHERBB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  f.  o.  b.  the  cars? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  is  f.  o.  b.  the  cars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  labor? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  We  always  estimate  that  our  labor  cost  runs  some- 
where from  60  to  75  per  cent.  I  suppose  it  will  be  fair  to  sav  that  it 
averages  somewhere  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  I  mean  by  "labor" 
simply  the  laboring  people,  not  the  labor  in  the  coal  that  may  be 
burned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  We  divide  it  up  into  labor  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  in  the  coal  is  something  that  goes  into 
the  labor  account  and  not  the  furnace  account? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  the  market  for  the  raw  ore  is  the 
furnace. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  this  German  ore  to  the  furnace. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  About  like  that  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  A  great  many  of  the  deposits  are  very  close  to  the 
furnaces.  In  fact,  the  furnaces  have  been  built  on  the  iron  ore  de- 
posits. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  estimate  that  to  be? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  at  the  outside  25  to  50  cents  a  ton. 
They  have  adopted  an  entirely  different  policy  in  Europe  from  what 
they  have  here.    We  locate  next  to  the  coal  and  they  next  to  the  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  Cuba  what  is  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
furnace,  from  where  it  is  laid  on  the  car  or  the  boat  to  the  furnace, 
to  the  place  of  production  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  can  only  give  you  that  from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  what  information  you  have. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  that  the  rate  was  somewhere  from  80 
to  90  cents  to  a  doUar  a  ton,  and  the  inland  charge  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  will  the  inland  cnarge  increase  it? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  know.  One  of  these  other  gentlemen  can 
tell  vou  that. 

M^r.  Underwood.  In  England  what  is  it? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Very  much  as  in  Germany.  Furnaces  are  located 
largely  where  the  ore  is  mined. 

Mr.*^  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  transportation ;  practically 
what  would  you  fix  it  at? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  should  say  25  to  50  cents  a  ton,  the  same  as  in 
Gtermany,  because  they  are  located  purposely  up  close  to  the  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ajid  you  make  the  same  statement  in  regard  to 
the  Alabama  mines,  of  course? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  What  is  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  Mes- 
saba  mines?    I  believe  the  principal  points  of  consumption  of  the 
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Messaba  ores  are  at  or  near  Chicago,  or  Gary,  and  at  Pittsburg,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Gary  is  not  yet  started.  It  will  be,  though.  I 
would  rather  leave  that  to  Mr.  Mather,  who  follows  me,  because  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  one  other  question  that  I  would  like  to 
ask  you.  As  to  this  foreign  ore  that  you  say  may  possibly  come  in 
competition  with  American  ore,  coming  from  Labrador  and  other 
countries,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  transportation  of  bringing  that 
into  this  country? 

Mr.  Wptherbe.  That  varies  anywhere  from  ballast  rate  up.  When 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  grain  to  come  out,  it  will  go  out  almost 
as  ballast.  I  diould  say  that  the  rate  would  run  from  5  to  7  shillings, 
on  the  average.    That  would  be  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  that  foreign  ore 
that  may  compete  with  ours  would  amount  to  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  ton, 
then? 

Mr.  Wptherbe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  that  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  iron  ore  mined  in  1907, 
about? 

Mr.  WiTHERBB.  I  think  it  was  about  52,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  we  imported  about  1,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  Wptherbe.  Rather  more  than  that,  I  think,  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Half  from  Cuba  and  half  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Wptherbe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  was  bringing  out  when  I  said  1,000,000  tons  was 
that  the  eastern  iron-ore  manufacturers  have  met  that.    What  pro- 

gortion  of  the  supply  in  the  United  States  is  controlled  by  the  Umted 
tates  Steel  Company? 

Mr.  Wptherbe.  What  proportion? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  I  mean  owned  and  controlled. 

Mr.  Wptherbe.  Well,  I  only  know  what  I  see  in  the  papers  and 
have  read,  and  I  would  have  to  give  you  that  from  recollection. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  do  not  know,  do  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  would  rather  not  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  apprehensive 
of  great  developments  in  iron  ore  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  for  the  future? 

Mr.  Wptherbe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  in  competition  with  anything  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Wptherbe.  Not  directly;  only  the  finished  material  in  Bel- 
gium competes  with  the  finished  material  of  America. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  ask  you  that  because  you  are  the  only  man  I  have 
seen  who  is  not,  directly.  Do  you  not  think  we  had  better  annex 
Belgium? 

Mr.  Wptherbe.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  own  the  iron  and  coal  de- 
posits as  they  are  located  in  Belgium.  I  have  visited  Belgium  often, 
and  I  think  they  produce  the  cheapest  steel  there  in  the  world-  ^  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  part  of  the  world  that  can  compete  with 
Belgium,  because  if  you  go  through  the  plante  you  will  see  the  women 
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and  children  taking  the  ore  out  of  the  cars,  and  the  coke,  and  putting 
it  in  the  hoists  to  go  up  to  the  furnace  top,  and  you  will  see  all  kinds 
of  labor  used  around  the  plant. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  she  even  competes  with  you  ? 

Mr.  WiTHEHBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  pestiferous  little  cuss,  isn't  she? 

Mr.  WiTHERBB.  Yes;  she  is.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Belgium, 
and  I  think  anybody  has,  even  England. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  you  would  like  to  have  Belgium  annexed 
to  this  country.    Would  not  that  ruin  our  iron  industry? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  might  be  true,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
like  her  where  she  is  now,  competing  with  us. 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes ;  but  there  would  be  no  tariff  wall  between  her 
and  this  country  if  she  was  in  this  coimtry.  Would  it  not  ruin  every 
industry  in  the  country? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No;  I  think  I  ought  to  retract  that.  What  I  had 
ifi  mind  was  the  resources  of  Belgium.  I  said  I  would  like  to  have 
its  iron  and  coal,  located  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  need  protection  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Against  Belgium?    Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  need  protection  against  the  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Minnesota  fields  more  than  any  others  in  the  world? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  fear  Lake  Superior  at  all.  The 
amount  of  ore  that  they  ship  to  the  sea  is  a  help  rather  than  a 
hindrance. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  do  you  get  your  principal  competition  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  From  the  foreign  ore. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where,  principally? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  All  through  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
wherever  our  ore  is  used.    Lake  Superior  ores  are  used  as  mixing  ores. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  is  your  competition  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  competition  from  foreign  ores? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No;  our  competition  is  with  foreign  ores.  What 
I  understood  you  to  say  was  where  was  our  competition.  I  say  our 
competition  is  from  foreign  ore  that  comes  into  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Randell's  question  is,  Where  does  the  ore  come 
from  which  competes  with  you? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  The  ore  that  bothers  us  comes  from  Spain  and 
Newfoundland  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Randell,  You  get  that  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir.  The  rates  into  Pennsylvania  from  Spain 
are  less  than  they  are  from  our  mines. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  ore  is  used  for  blending? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No ;  they  substitute  it  for  ours. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  ore  n^om  Cuba 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell  (continuing).  Is  substituted  for  what? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  For  our  ores;  but  they  do  blend  it  a  little,  to  be 
perfectly  fair. 
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Mr.  Bandeli^  Yes ;  I  supposed  you  wanted  to  be  fair  about  it 

Mr.  Wftherbe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  Cuba  was  annexed,  would  not  that  ruin  tte 
iron  industry  ?     There  would  be  no  tariff  wall  then. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  think  it  would  injure  the  iron-ore  trade.  I  sup- 
pose that  eventually  we  would  come  around  to  reduced  wages,  and 
take  less  return  on  our  money,  and  possibly  beat  the  Cuban  ore. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  we  would  have  less  industry  in  the 
United  States  if  we  let  Cuban  ore  in  ? 

Mr.  WrrHERBE.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  industry.  There 
is  nothing  made  in  Cuba  but  the  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  fact  that  the  tariff  on  iron  ore 
and  iron  products  does  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  this  coun- 
try in  all  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  your  question. 
Would  you  mind  stating  that  question  again? 

Mr.  Kandell.  Does  not  the  tariff  bring  up  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer in  iron  and  steel  products? 

Mr.  WrrHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so;  not  altogether. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  think  that  the  products  would  be  just  as 
low  without  the  tariff? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  think  that  it  depends  entirely  on  the  conditions 
of  the  trade.     I  think  last  year  there  was  such  a  condition. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  it  was  higher?  f 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  was  higher  last  year  than  this  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  not  talking  about  any  special  month.  They  do 
or  do  not  have  an  effect.     Do  they  have  any  effect? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  We  could  shorten  the  time  very  much  if  you  would 
just  answer  my  questions,  and  we  will  be  through  in  a  very  few 
minutes.    In  that  case  does  it  have  any  effect? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  The  duty? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  on  the  price? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  effect  up  or  down  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.   Up. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  it  does  raise  the  price? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  we  have  gotten  through  with  that  proposition. 
The  industry  is  a  well-established  one,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  The  iron  and  steel  industry? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  there  ever  be  a  time  when,  if  the  tariff  should 
be  removed,  this  industry  will  be  strong  enough  to  walk  on  its  feet 
and  sustain  itself  and  quit  levying  a  hi^er  price  on  the  consumer  m 
order  to  exist? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Why,  yes,  sir;  the  time  will  come. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  not  the  time  already  come? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  we  took  the  tariff  off  of  iron  and  steel,  the  indus- 
try would  drop? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  by  yes  or  no.  I  can 
answer  it  better  by  an  illustration  than  in  any  otlier  way.    Pig  iron 
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is  selling  at  $7.50  f.  o.  b.  ship  at  Middiesbiirg.  It  costs  $1.50  or  pos- 
sibly $2  to  bring  it  through.  It  comes  into  New  York  Harbor  at  a 
pfrice  of  $1-1:.50.  The  price  of  the  domestic  pig  in  New  York  Harbor 
IS  probably  $16.  Now,  putting  that  at  actual  cost,  I  do  not  believe 
that  to-day  domestic  iron  can  be  put  into  New  York  Harbor  for  $16* 

Mr.  Kandelx..  Do  you  not  think  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  you  can  get  the  New  York  market  absolutely,  practically 
without  competition  ?     Do  you  not  look  at  it  from  that  standpoint  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBB.  Partly. 

Mr.  liANDELL.  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  get  nine-tenths  of 
the  trade  in  New  York  City?  That  is  the  way  you  look  at  it,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  look  at  it  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  so  arrange^* 
that  it  will  compensate  for  the  difference  in  wages. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  will  answer  that,  I  will  soon  be  through  with 
you. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  am  trying  to. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  think  a  proper  tariff  would  give  you  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  of  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  A  proper  tariff? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  A  proper  tariff ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  that  not  give  you  a  monopoly,  practically, 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  is  hard  to  differentiate  one  point  from  another. 
New  York  is  hardly  a  competitive  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  foreign  article  would  have  to  pay  the  freight  to 
the  interior,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  not  give  the  manufacturers  in  the  iron  in- 
dustry practically  all  over  the  United  States  a  monopoly?  Just  an- 
swer yes  or  no. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  would  ordinarily,  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Not  this  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  talking  about  ordinary  conditions.  Then  youjr 
answer  is  that  it  would  give  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  that  or  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  mean,  with  a  tariff  framed  as  it  should  be,  to  give 
a  reasonable  com pons.it ion  between  the  two — ^that  is,  the  cost  of  the 
pig  iron  abroad  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  producing  it  in  America — 
that  it  ought  to  be  so  adjusted  that  it  would  give  the  benefit  to  the 
American  producer. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Here  is  what  I  ask  you. 
Let  us  get  through  with  it. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  want  to  get  through,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  you  wanted  it  so  that  it  would  give  yx)u 
nine-tenths  of  the  market  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes.    It  never  has  been  so.  - 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  you  admit  that  that  would  give  the  iron  in- 
dustry a  monopoly  almost  all  o\er  the  country:  you  admit  that,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Eandell.  Then  you  take  that  back? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  The  cost  of  making  pig  iron  might  be  less  in  the 
interior. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  are  supposed  to  know  something  about  it,  in  the 
ordinary  condition  of  things? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randeu^  Would  it  not  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  prac- 
tically a  monopoly  in  the  balance  of  the  country?  If  you  control 
business  by  the  effect  of  the  tariff,  you  could  control  nine-tenths  of 
the  business  in  the  port  of  New  York? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I^ractically,  except  that  the  one-tenth  might  influ- 
ence the  other  nine-tenths  in  prices,  which  it  does  right  alon^.  Five 
thousand  tons  of  that  might  influence  the  price  of  the  sale  or  50,000 
tons  of  our  ore. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  will  deal  more  in  facts  and  less  in  speculation, 
I  think  we  will  get  more  information. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  foreign 
producer  could  compete  with  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  United  States  under  the  conditions  you  have  just  stated, 
if  the  tariff  would  shut  him  out  from  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  That  condition  has  never  existed,  you  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  It  never  has  done  it  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  raise  the  tariff  now.  Foreign  ore  goes  up 
tfirough  Pittsburg,  all  through  the  Western  States,  and  is  landed  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  at  a  price  that  is  equal  to  the  domestic. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  lost  sight  of  your  first  statement;  that  is 
tJiat  you  thought  your  industry  could  stand  a  reduction.  You  statedL 
did  you  not,  I  think,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  tariflf 
your  industry  can  stand  its  share? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  reduction  which 
jour  industry  could  stand  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  I  stated,  I  think,  about  15  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  get  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Fifteen  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  thought  a  reduction  of  15  or  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Thank  you.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  asking  you  that 
over  again. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  steel  schedule  under  the 
Wilson  bill  as  compared  with  that  under  the  McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  WiTHERBE.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  My  interest  is  entirely  in 
iron  ore  and  not  in  the  manufacturer's  end. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  0.  MATHER,  OF  CLEVELANB,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  represent  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  industry,  Mr. 
Chairman;  that  is,  I  have  interests  in  Lake  Superior  iron  ore,  and 
I  have  come  down  to  apnear  before  the  committee  with  reference 
to  that  industry.    What  Mr.  Witherbe  has  said  practically  echoes 
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my  own  sentiments  in  reference^  the  general  situation  with  regard 
to  iron  ore.  We  do  not  ask  fathniy  increase  in  duty ;  but  I  think 
Mr.  Witherbe  is  fair,  and  I  think  perhaps  the  Lake  Superior  iron- 
ore  men  outside  of  myself  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  his  opinion 
that  the  iron-ore  industry  could  stand  a  reduction  of  15  to  20  per 
cent  on  the  present  rate  of  duty,  which  would  make  it  8  cents.  A 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  would  make  it  8  cents  off. 

The  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  industry  has  developed  to  a  very  large 
proportion,  as  of  course  you  all  know.  Somethmg  like  42,000,000 
tons  were  shipped  from  there  last  year,  and  in  the  development  of 
that  industry,  which  has  come  up  under  the  revenue  laws  which  pre- 
vail, of  course  the  conditions  have  ei'own  consistently  with  that.  The 
costs  of  labor  are  high.  The  conditions  of  the  laboring  population 
are  correspondingly  good.  We  have  had  practically  very  few  labor 
troubles  or  strikes  in  connection  with  the  industry  tor  a  great  many 
^ears.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  happen  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  reduction  of  tariff,  but  I  should  say  that  such  a  reduction  as 
Mr.  Witherbe  stated  would  not  affect,  materially  at  any  rate,  the 
conditions  of  the  mining  industry  up  there.  But  if  you  should  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it  further,  or  take  it  off  entirely,  naturally  the  tend- 
ency would  be  to  disarrange  those  conditions  under  which  the  mining 
industry  has  grown  and  make  the  operators  try  to  bring  about  lower 
costs.  Therefore,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  to  make  any  further  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  iron  ore 
than  that  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Witherbe.  I  have  no  brief, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  coming  down  here  somewhat  unexpectedly  for 
several  reasons.  I  shall  be  quite  ready  and  willing  to  make  a  brief 
before  your  committee  at  the  time  that  you  should  suggest.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability  which  may 
come  to  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  renew  my  question  which  the  other  gentlemen 
did  not  answer  or  could  not  answer  at  the  time?  Do  you  know  about 
what  proportion  of  the  iron  ore  supplies  of  the  United  States  are 
under  one  control? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is,  in  the  control  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  what  per  cent,  one-half,  three-quarters,  or  10 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  say  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion intelligentlj^,  because  we  do  not  Iniow  just  how  much  iron  ore 
there  is  in  the  country.    It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  My  question  was  as  to  the  supply  of  the  United  States?' 

Mr.  Mather.  The  supply  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  how  much? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  should  say  40  or  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Under  one  control  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Under  one  control.  How  much  of  that  50  per  cent  ^is. 
subject  to  an  annually  increasing  cost  charge,  a  lease  charge  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  A  lease  charge? 
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Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Mather.  A  royalty  charge?  A 

Mr.  Hill.  A  royalty  charge,  annually  increasing.  Is  it  a  large 
proportion? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  a  large  proportion ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know,  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  result  of  that  situation  is  that  it  is  bound  to  result 
in  a  constantly  increasing  cost  of  iron  in  this  country;  is  it  not?  If 
half  of  the  entire  production  is  under  one  control,  and  that  half  is 
subject  to  a  continually  annual  increasing  charge,  is  it  not  bound  to 
result  in  a  constantly  increasing  cost  of  iron — practically  the  same 
situation  that  the  lumber  industry  is  in  to-day,  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing cost  of  the  product  ?  , 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  the  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Hnx.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  From  the  mines  that  are  now  being  operated,  the 
cost  is  gradually  increasing.  In  the  case  of  the  present  known  supply, 
the  cost  is  increasing  on  account  of  the  greater  aepth  of  the  ore. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  it  looks  to  a  constantly  increasing  cost  of  iron  »ind 
steel;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  If  we  find  new  deposits,  sir,  that  would  keep  the 
price  down. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  speaking  about  the  known  supply. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  known  deposits? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes, 

Mr.  Mather.  There  would  be  a  slight  gradual  increase  in  the  cost, 
on  account  of,  perhaps,  greater  depth  of  the  mines. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  somewhat  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  conserve  that  product,  and  look  out  for  the  future  as 
well  as  for  the  immediate  present? 

Mr.  Mather.  Oh,  that  product  is  not,  of  course,  fixed  at  all.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United  States  to  increase  its 
output  and  product  of  iron  ore,  and  encourage  the  development  of 
iron-ore  bodies. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  more  for  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  conserve  its  own  product  and  draw  ore  at  cheaper 
prices  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  Mather.  If  we  knew  just  how  much  we  have,  yes;  but  we 
have  no  idea  how  much  we  have.  I  think  we  have  infinitely  more 
that  we  can  now  see,  and  I  think  it  is  bound  to  increase. 

Mr.  Needham.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  immediate  exhaustion  of 
the  supply  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  trust,  and  perhaps  other  large 
manufacturers  of  iron,  are  buying  up  low-grade  ore  fields,  now  that 
they  do  not  expect  to  work  for  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years,  just  to  have  it  in  stock? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  so  that  nobodv  else  can  get  it  in  the  meantime? 

Mr,  Mather.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not.  That  would 
not  be,  however,  an  unnatural  investment  for  persons  to  make  who 
are  operating  in  iron  ore. 
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Mr.  Clark.  T  know;  but  it  would  be  a  very  unpleasant  thing  for 
the  mills  that  have  to  use  iron  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mather,  have  you  noticed  any  more  competi- 
tion in  the  sale  of  your  ores  for  the  last  five  years  on  account  of  the 
foreign  import?  Have  you  had  to  reduce  the  price  at  all  on  account 
of  foreign  importation  for  the  last  five  years,  up  to,  of  course,  the 
1st  of  October  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  has  not  been,  Mr.  Payne,  what  I  should  call  an  ap- 
preciable factor.  It  has  had  an  influence,  but  I  should  not  say  it 
was  a  marked  influence. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  lower  the  price  of  the  ores  from 
1905  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1908? 

Mr.  Mather.  A\Tiat  was  the  price? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  loAver  was  it?  How  much  lower  did 
you  make  the  price  of  the  ores  from  1905  up  to  January  1, 1908? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  prices  have  fluctuated.  I  should  say  that  in 
1908  they  were  lower  than  they  were  in  1907;  in  1907  they  were 
somewhat  higher  than  they  were  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  lowering  of  prices, 
then? 

Mr.  Mather.  From  1005  to  1908? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  should  say  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  all  of  that  time? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  lowering  of  the 
price  for  the  five  years  previous  to  1905  compared  with  the  three 
years  after  1905? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  would  be  1900  to  1905? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    The  price  did  not  go  down  any? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  price  fluctuated,  Mr.  Payne ;  but  I  would  not  be 
able  to  say  that  it  was  lower  in  1905. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  the  average  price  from  year  to  year 
decrease? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  it  has  been  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  half  a  million  tons  of  the  Cuban  ore  com- 
ing in  here  at  32  cents  you  have  not  felt  at  all  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  appreciably.  The  Lake  Superior  people  have 
not  felt  it  appreciably;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  few  questions. 
Mr.  Mather,  what  corporation  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Cleveland  Clins  Iron  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  ore  fields  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  abroad 
and  in  Germany  and  in  Cuba  in  comparison  with  the  cost  here  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  on  the  average,  sir;  no. 

Mr.  Underw(x)d.  I  notice  from  the  reports  that  I  have  before  me 
that  the  importation.^  of  ore  in  1907  were  about  a  little  over  1,000,000 
tons.  The  consumpticm  in  the  United  States  was  about  35,000,000 
tons.    Has  that  average  kept  up  for  the  last  four  or  five  years? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  average  of  importation? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  That  average  of  importations  as  compared  to  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  importations  in  the  past  have  been  higher  than 
that,  sir.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  but  I  should  say  that  in 
some  years  they  have  been  a  million  and  a  half  tons  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  less  production  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  the  consumption  of  35,000,000  a  fair  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  55.000,000,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  When? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ilnj..  That  figure  of  35,000,000  was  in  1902,  Mr.  Underwood. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  production  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  in  1907 
was  about  42,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hh.l.  But  the  total  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mather.  In  the  United  States?    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  total  amount  of  iron  ore  in  1902  was  35,000,- 
000  tons. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  state  what  the  total  amount  of  iron 
ore  was  that  was  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mather.  In  1902? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Witherbee  stated,  I  think,  that  you  could 

S've  us  the  cost  of  production  f.  o.  b.  the  steamer  or  the  car  of  the 
esaba  ore. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  varies,  sir,  from  those  mills  which  are  surface 
mines,  which  are  operated  partly  with  the  steam  shovel,  and  those 
which  are  strictly  underground  mines.  I  should  say  that  that  would 
average,  on  board  the  cars,  from  50  to  60  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  labor  cost?  How  much  labor  cost  is 
involved,  as  distinguished  from  capital  investment? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  labor  cost  on  the  average  of  those  ores  is  about 
70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seventy  per  cent.  The  point  of  as^mbling  that 
ore  at  the  furnace  is  either  Pittsburg  or,  m  the  future,  would  be 
Gary,  would  it  not — probably  those  two  points? 

Mr.  Mather.  Some  of  it  will  ffo  to  Gary ;  yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  assembling  that  ore 
at  the  Pittsburg  furnaces  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  ore  would  cost,  at  Lake  Erie,  about 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  get  the  assembling  cost ;  not  the  cost  of 
the  ore.     You  have  given  me  that.     I  want  to  get  the  shipping  cost. 

Mr.  Mathkr.  Oh,  outside  of  the  mining? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  me  the  cost  of  the  ore  f .  o.  b.  the  boat 
at  50  cents. 

Mr.  Mather.  No  ;  f .  o.  b.  the  cars  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  mines,  which  has  to  be  shipped  to  the 
boat? 
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Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  f.  o.  b.  the  boat  at  Duluth,  it  would  cost  80 
cents  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  Now,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  the 
mine,  I  want  to  get  the  cost  of  shipment  to  Pittsburg  from  the  Mesaba 
Bange — the  freight  rates,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Mather,   x  es.    The  freight  rate  would  be 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  mean  from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Pittsburg! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  the  freight  rates  from  the  mines  to  the 
furnaces. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  freight  rates  from  the  mines  to  Pittsburg — ^the 
rail  rate  to  Duluth  from  flie  mine  is  80  cents.  The  lake  rate  last  year 
was  75  cents.  This  year  it  was  65.  I  should  say  that  75  woidd  be  a 
fairer  rate.  That  would  be  $1.55.  The  rate  from  Lake  Erie  to  Pitts- 
burg is  from  95  cents  to  $1.    I  am  not  certain;  I  think  it  is  $1,  sir* 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $2.55  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  give  me  the  same  figures  to  Gary? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  freight  rate  to  Gary  woidd  be  the  same  as  to 
Lake  Erie.    You  would  deduct  the  freight;  it  would  be  $1.55. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  Cuban  ore? 

Mr.  Mather.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  vou  know  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not.    I  have  had  no  experience  with  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  we  get  ore  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Do  we  get  ore  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  A  little ;  very  little. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  would  have  to  be  a  guess,  Mr.  Dalzell.  I  should 
say  that  it  would  be  less  than  250,000  tons. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  would  be  an  average  yearly,  would  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know  how  much  ore  has  come  from  New- 
foundland, but  I  was  thinking  of  the  mines  up  north  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. I  shoidd  think  that  250,000  tons  would  be  the  maximum.  I 
doubt  if,  from  that  part,  they  have  ever  reached  quite  that  amount. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  where  do  they  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  would  come  into  the  lake  port  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  represent  what  is  known  as  "  the  Mesaba  Range 
interest  ?  * ' 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  ^Vhere  is  the  Mesaba  Range? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Mesaba  Range  is  in  Mimiesota,  west  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  these  interests  that  you  represent  are  entirely 
different? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  represent  (me  mine  there,  but  it  is  only  a  small  mine. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  the  Mesaba  Range? 

Mr.  >Lvth£r.  Our  interests  are  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  CocKR.\N.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Witherbe's  statement  as  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  production  in  the  Mesaba  Range  and  in  Ger- 
many? 
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Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  does  that  matter  strike  you?  Is  the  product 
of  the  Mesaba  Range  as  cheap,  as  easily  produced,  as  the  product  of 
the  German  mines!  Is  it  as  cheaply  produced?  Can  it  be  produced 
as  cheaply  as  the  product  of  the  feerman  mines? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that.  I  have  not  any 
sufficient  knowledge  about  that,  Mr.  Cockran.  As  to  the  Mesaba 
inines,  it  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  there  is  a  slight  misapprehension 
in  the  minds  of  some  people  with  respect  to  them,  on  account  of  their 
being  operated  by  a  steam  shovel,  out  they  are  only  operated  by 
a  steam  shovel  after  a  very  large  amount  ox  surface  has  been  taken 
off.  Sometimes  that  has  amounted  to  as  high  as  the  thickness  of  100 
feet.  That  is  a  very  large  development  cost,  which  ,of  coui*se,  has 
to  be  added  to  the  ore. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  And  that,  in  its  way,  you  understand,  is  similar  in 
its  application  to  the  cost  of  development  of  an  underground  mine. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Certainly.     It  is  part  of  the  capital  outlay. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  part  of  either  the  capital  outlay  or  the  operat- 
ing cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.  Making  allowance  for  that,  do  you  know  of 
any  place  in  the  world  where  iron  ore  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  as 
there  in  the  Mesaba  range? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  they  can  produce  it  in  the  northern  part  of 
Sweden  as  cheaply.     I  happen  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  practically  not  in  competition  with  the 
American  mines  yet? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  the  only  place  I  know  about 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  an  apprehension  rather  than  a  fact? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  present  that  does  not  come  into  our  countrj\ 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  at  this  moment  you  can  produce  your  ore  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  produced  anywhere  m  the  world? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Mesaba  ore? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Mesaba  ore,  I  should  say,  could  be  produced  as 
cheaply  as  any  ore  in  the  world  that  comes  into  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  is  what  you  are  asking. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  all  we  are  concerned  about 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  about  your  own  ore,  which  you  describe  as  the 
Lake  Superior  ore 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Michigan  inines. 

Mr.  Cockran,  Is  that  more  expensive — more  costly  to  produce — 
than  the  Mesaba  product? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Mather.  Probably  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  are  you  able  to  get  a  market  at  all  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Mesaba  product,  then? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  nearer  the  lake,  and  have  a  less  lake  irail 
freight. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  that  balances  the  cost? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  balances  the  cost. 
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Mr.  OcKRAN.  If  that  be  so,  how  could  any  foreign  product,  which 
has  to  cross  the  sea,  come  into  competition  with  yours,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  must  pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  ana  you  are  right 
there  close  to  the  place  of  final  production  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  You  mean  how  can  it  come  in  competition  with  usf 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  Why,  it  costs  us  more  to  get  down  to  the  eastern  fur- 
naces than  it  would  cost  ore  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  go  to  Gary,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  No  ;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did.  Was  I  wrong! 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  ore  tnat  goes  to  Gary,  but  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily go  to  Gary. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  is  where  you  practically  dispose  of  your 
product,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  Oh,  no ;  there  has  not  been  any  disposed  of  there  yet. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that ;  but  under  the  arrangement  tnat 
is  now  being  made  for  manufacturing  in  the  future,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  that  is  where  you  will  deliver  your  product,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  might  deliver  part  of  it  there.  That  is  only  one 
port  of  consumption. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  not  deliver  practically  all  of  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  else  will  you  send  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  will  go  to  all  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie.  They  will 
consume  much  more  than  Gary  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAN,  It  will  be  all* around  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  not  have  as  much  advantage  over  for- 
eign competitors  there  as  you  have  over  the  Mesaba  product  here? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  Lake  Erie? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  get  to  Lake  Erie  at  about  the  same  cost  as  the 
Mesaba  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  able  to  main- 
tain your  competition  with  the  Mesaba  ore,  though  it  cost  twice  as 
much  to  produce,  because  you  were  nearer  to  the  Lake  Erie  ports. 

Mr.  Mather.  Precisely;  but  that  makes  our  cost  at  the  lake  ports 
the  same. 

Mr.  COcKR^vN.  Exactly.  Then  would  you  not  have  a  still  greater 
advantage  as  against  any  foreign  competitor? 

Mr.  Mather.  Why  should  we?  We  are  just  the  same  as  the 
Mesaba  ore.  You  are  talking  about  us  in  competition  with  the 
Mesaba  ore,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  I  am  talking  about  your  company  with  refer- 
ence to  the  foreign  producer — the  producer  in  Spain,  Cuba,  etc. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  have  a  still  greater  advantage  over  for- 
eign competition  in  the  way  of  proximity  to  the  place  of  manufacture 
than  you  have  over  the  Mesaba  producer? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  in  the  eastern  market;  no,  sir.  They  can  get 
there  cheaper  than  we  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  now  about  all  the  Lake  Erie  ports. 
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Mr.  Mather.  At  the  Lake  Erie  ports  we  have  an  advantage  over 
the  foreign  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  could  defy  competition  there? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  we  could  defy  competition  at  Lake  Erie 
ports. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  proportion  of  your  product  goes  to  the  east- 
em  factories? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  varies.  It  has  been  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
tons. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  is  about  a  little  less  than  a  tenth  of  your 
entire  product? 

Mr.  Mather.  About  a  tenth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  a  tenth.  So  that  for  nine-tenths  of  your 
product  you  are  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  with  the 
foreigner? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  the  present  rate  of  duty ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No,  no ;  I  mean  without  any  rate  of  duty  whatever. 
I  mean  under  absolutely  free-trade  conditions,  you  have  the  cheapest 
ore? 

Mr.  Mather.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  sir,  that  our  ore  is  not  all 
consumed  at  Lake  Erie ;  it  is  consumed  at  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  My  dear  sir,  you  have  explained  that  to  me  very 
thoroughly,  and  your  answers  are  all  very  luminous.  There  is  no 
room  for  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  I  uncferstand  that  about  90  per  cent  of  your  product 
either  goes  to  Lake  Erie  ports,  or  will  go  there  when  the  Gary  fur- 
naces are  opened,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  your  product  goes  to 
eastern  factories  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  does  not  stay  at  Lake  Erie,  90  per  cent  of  it.  The 
bulk  of  it  goes  down  to  interior  points  by  rail  from  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  G)CKRAN.  Let  us  get  back  to  that,  then,  at  the  risk  of  weari- 
some repetition.  The  advantage  that  you  have  over  the  Mesaba 
Srodiict  in  the  Lake  Erie  transportation  is  sufficient  to  balance  the 
ifference  in  cost  of  production.    Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  we  get  to  Lake  Erie  at  about  the  same  price 
as  the  cost  at  Mesaba. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  that  advantage  against  every  other  pro- 
ducer in  the  world.  You  have  that  equal  advantage  over  any  other 
producer  in  the  way  of  access  to  Pittsburg  or  any  of  these  places 
where  the  article  is  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  slionld  think  that  Cuban  ore  could  get  to  Pittsburg 
as  cheaply  as  we  could,  as  far  as  transportation  cost  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  all  this  mean  that  Cuban  ore  can  come  into 
competition  with  your  product  at  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  should  think  it  might.  I  am  not  definite  in  regard 
to  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  see,  when  it  comes  to  fixing  the  revenue  laws 
of  a  country,  one  has  to  be  certain  about  one's  facts. 

Mr.  Mather.  Precisely.  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  in  a  brief  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  So  vou  would  not  want  to  speak  of  that  affirmatively 
now — positively  ? 
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Mr.  Matheb.  Not  definitely  one  way  or  the  other ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  Frankly,  is  there  any  place  in  the  world  where  iron 
-ore  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Than  where? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Than  in  your  place  and  in  the  Mesaba  Range  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where? 
^    Mr.  Mather.  I  have  already  said  particularly,  I  know,  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know ;  but  that  is  not  .produced. 

Mr.  Mather.  You  asked  me  if  it  were  produced. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No,  no;  I  mean  actual  production,  where  they  are 
actually  in  operation.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  potential  production 
in  Sweden. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  produced  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  of  an  actual  production  there. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  produced  there,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  export? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  exported — ^not  to  the  United  States,  but  to  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  of  what  comes  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Mather.  Ah;  I  did  not  Know  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  of  the  product  of  foreign  mines  com- 
ing into  this  country.  Is  there  any  that,  west  of  the  Alleghenies, 
could  compete  with  you? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  I  think  the  mines  of  Spain  and  the  mines  of 
Cuba  can  mine  the  ore  cheaper  than  we  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  we  grant  that,  still  they  have  a  much  longer 
transportation,  an  added  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  think  not — ^not  very  much.  Of  course  water 
transportation  is  not  as  costly  as  rail  transportation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  most  of  the  Spanish  product  comes  from  Vigo, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  Bilbao,  I  believe;  and  some  of  it  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  comes  from  Vigo  principally? 

Mr.  MxVther.  I  would  not  have  said  so.  I  thought  it  came  from 
Bilbao — which  is  practically  the  same  thing,  however. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  thmk  that  is  so.  You  are  right.  That  has 
to  be  landed  at  New  York,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  our  Atlantic  ports ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  then  it  has  got  to  be  transshipped  and  trans- 
ported acroas  the  Alleghenies  to  Pittsburg.  Do  we  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  freight  on  a  ton  of  that  ore  from  Bilbao  to  Pittsburg 
is  less  than  the  freight  on  a  ton  of  ore  from  your  mine  to  Pittsburg  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  it  would  not  be  far 
away  from  that:  I  thought  we  would  meet  them  very  close  to  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  well,  then;  you  could  meet  them  very  close  to 
Pittsburg.  There  would  not  be  any  decisive  advantage  over  you  at 
Pittsbure? 

Mr.  lifUTHER.   No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  have  the  advantage  over  them  at  the 
Lake  Erie  ports? 
Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 
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Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Do  you  think  there  i^»  any  great  neces-jity  for  a  pro- 
tective tariff  under  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Mather.  A  protective  tariff  on  iron  ore? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  protective 
tariff  under  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  developed  this  in- 
dustry.   It  should  not  be  taken  off  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  You  consider  that  you  ought  to  have  a  protectiom 
rather  by  way  of  reward  for  what  you  have  done  than  to  meet  any 
actual  necessity  that  you  now  experience? 

Mr.  Mather.  No  ;  1  would  not  say  that^ — to  keep  up  the  conditions 
under  which  we  are  now  operating. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  conditions? 

Mr.  Mather.  Conditions  of  cost^ — labor  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  at  the  present  cost,  I  understood  you  to  say — 
perhaps  I  am  wrong  about  it;  let  me  repeat  it  again — ^tnat  at  Pitts- 
burg you  would  meet  them  in  close  and  aeadly  earnest,  with  little  ad- 
vantage on  either  side;  that  at  all  the  Lake  Erie  ports  you  would 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  them. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  those  circumstances,  can  you  explain  what 
necessity  you  find  for  protection? 

Mr.  Mather.  If  they  could  come  into  Pittsburg  that  would  cut  off 
the  market  which  we  now  occupy  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  say  you  have  a  rather  good  fighting  chance 
against  them  at  Pittsliurg  even  under  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Mather.  Precisely.  We  might  have  to  lower  our  prices  to 
meet  them,  might  w^e  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes ;  that  is  quite  possible.  But  by  lowering  vour 
price  you  might  enormously  increase  your  output,  might  you  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  said  "might; "  I  did  not  say  "necessarily.'' 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  not  think  so,  under  tne  circumstances  tliat 
you  mention,  if  it  were  only  to  meet  Cuban  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  wherever  there  is  a  reduction  of  price  it  always 
stimulates  consumption,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  necessarily ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  this  argument  going  to  be  prolonged? 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Just  until  I  get  an  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can. 
You  can  stop  it  if  you  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  you  were  asking  him 
any  questions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  from  this  witness  a 
reason  for  any  protective  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  'WTiy  do  you  not  ask  him,  then  ? 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
can  not  hear  me. 

Mr,  Dalzell.  Are  you  not  interrogating  him  as  to  competition 
with  another  home  producer? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  I  am  asking  him  with  reference  to  the  product 
of  Bilbao,  in  Spain. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  agree  to  stay  with  us  until  midnight 
to-night,  I  will  not  object. 
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Mr.  CocKRAx.  I  will  stay  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  I  get 
a  chance,  with  the  utmost  possible  pleasure.  I  always  part  with  you 
with  regret. 

Now,  I  come  back  to  the  question  which  was  pending.  Will  you 
give  us  any  definite  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  retain  a  protective 
tariff  here  in  competition  with  these  products  from  Bilbao,  m  view  of 
your  testimony  that  you  can  meet  them  practically  on  equal  terms  at 
Rttsburg,  and  with  an  advantage  at  the  Lake  Erie  ports  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  because  it  would  restrict  our  market.  It  would 
take  away  our  market  in  the  East,  and  it  would  restrict  us  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Conceding  that  reason,  a  very  small  protective  tariff 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  you  an  advantage,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think,  as  I  said,  that  30  to  32  cents  would  be  a  fair 
thing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  if  you  have  got  them  on  practically  equal  terms 
at  Pittsburg,  and  at  an  advantage  on  Lake  Erie,  surely  you  do  not 
want  the  tariff  taxation  as  high  as  32  cents  for  protection?  You  do 
for  advantage,  but  not  for  actual  protection  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  we  do  not  want  to  have  to  reduce  our  industry. 

The  Chairman.  This  gentleman  has  stated  that  he  can  not  see 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  competition  on  ore  coming  in  here 
from  Cuba  at  a  Cuban  ad  valorem  of  10  per  cent.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  has  gotten  down  to  a  pretty  small 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  he  said  he  did  not  see  any  appreciable 
diffei:ence  in  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  that  is  his  testimony,  that  there  is  not  any  ap- 
preciable difference  between  the  two,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let 
the  testimony  rest  on  that  and  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for 
having  had  so  much  light  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  pig  iron  will  a  ton  of  iron  ore  make  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  About  half  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  make  it  into  pig  iron  up  there,  and 
ship  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  that  shape?  Is  there  any  difference 
in  the  rate  on  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  for  a  given  distance? 

Mr.  Mather.  Oh,  yes.  Pig  iron,  as  a  general  thing,  as  a  com- 
modity, costs  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  much  more,  does  it — not  double? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  about  that.    It  costs  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  reason  you  do  not  make  it  into  pig  iron  jip 
there? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  costs  too  much  to  get  the  fuel  up  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  get  the  fuel  up  there  than  it 
does  to  get  the  ore  down  to  the  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes ;  per  ton  of  iron,  it  does, 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  not  got  the  coal  or  the  limestone? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  not  the  upshot  of  this  whole  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  duty,  that  25  cents  a  ton  duty  would  ^ive  you  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  all  foreign  competitors  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  I  know  you  would  not  want  to  say  it,  but  won't  you 
say  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  won't.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  course  I  can  not  compel  you  to ;  but  our  sources 
of  information,  of  course,  are  not  limited  to  the  witnesses  that  appear 
before  us. 

Mr.  Mather.  No. 

Mr.  Pou.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  have  taken  up  my  full 
share  of  the  time.  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  ask  just  one 
question. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  fail  to  occupy  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  Just  one  question :  I  have  frequently  seen  it  stated  that 
the  average  rate  of  duty  under  the  steel  schedules  of  the  Wilson  bill 
was  higher  than  under  the  same  schedules  of  the  McKinley  bill.  Do 
you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  can  not  answer  that,  sir,  because  my  interests  are 
almost  entirelv  confined  to  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Grioos.  You  are  not  afraid  of  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  on  iron  ore ;  no. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  0.  BTJTLEE,  JB.,  OF  TOUNOSTOWH, 

OHIO. 

Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  a  large  percentage  of  the  merchant  blast  furnaces  of  the 
United  States.  The  product  of  these  furnaces  is  used  in  the  malleable 
works,  foundries,  cast-iron  pipe  works,  and  the  independent  steel 
works  in  the  form  of  basic  iron.  I  get  my  authority  for  this  repre- 
sentation, first,  by  letters  that  I  have  from,  perhaps,  30  or  more  of 
the  independent  furnaces;  and,  second,  as  the  result  of  a  meeting 
which  was  held  in  Cleveland  on  last  Wednesday,  which  was  largely 
attended;  and  at  that  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  meet 
with  the  eastern  producers  in  New  York  on  Monday.  We  met  with 
them  on  Monday  and  again  on  Tuesdaj^  and  the  matter  was  then 
placed  in  my  hands.  I  may  say  that  I  think  perhaps  there  are  one 
or  two  others  that  inay  want  to  be  heard  on  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  their  names?    Have  we  got  them? 

Mr.  Butler.  The  only  one  that  I  know  of  positively  is  Mr.  Schir- 
mer — Mr.  Samuel  M.  Schirmer.    He  is  an  eastern  man. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  matter  was  placed  practically  in  my  hands 
yesterday,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  the  information  that 
it  seems  to  me  you  should  have.  I  judge  from  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked  here  this  morning  that  what  you  want  is  information, 
and  not  opinions. 

I  intend  to  go  home  and  prepare  and  file  as  quickly  as  I  can  get  it 
ready  a  brief  showing  the  cost  of  making  iron  m  the  different  locali- 
ties, showing  the  labor,  and  showing  the  transportation  rates;  and  I 
intend,  further,  to  get  some  information  from  abroad  with  reference 
to  the  same  matter.  I  have  already  sent  off  two  long  cable  messages, 
and  when  I  get  through  I  intend  to  do  it  conscientiously  and  fairly, 
and  I  will  file  my  brief  with  the  committee. 
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At  the  third  meeting,  which  was  held  in  New  York  on  Tuesday 
(yesterday),  there  was  official  action  taken  which  I  will  read;  and  I 
want  to  file  this  as  a  preliminary  paper: 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  pig-iron  producers,  held  in  New  York  on  November  24.  the 
foUowlng  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"  We  recommend  that  ferro-manganese  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  but  that  no 
change  be  made  in  the  balance  of  the  pig-iron  schedule,  believing  that  any 
reduction  will  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  transpor- 
tation companies,  and  the  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  coke, 
and  iron  ore." 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  want  to  file  a  brief,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  am  going  to  file  a  brief:  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  am 
going  to  make  it  complete,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  the 
information  that  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  have  in  order  to  for- 
mulate this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  gentleman  wish  to  inquire  about  this 
resolution  any  further? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  who  you  represent — what 
companies? 

Mr.  Butler.  My  particular  company  is  ttie  Brier  Hill  Iron  and 
Coal  Company,  of  Youngstown. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  you  have  not  the  information  to 
answer  the  questions  we  desire  to  ask  you  now? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  them  satisfactorily.  I 
think  I  know  pretty  nearly  what  you  ought  to  have,  and  I  am  going 
to  try  to  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  if  you  will  get  a  copy  of  these  hearings  on  this 
iron-ore  business  as  they  have  been  reported  here,  you  can  find  out 
every  phase  of  it,  possibly,  that  you  want  to. 

Mr.  JButler.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  you  already  have  in  the 
way  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  they  are  not  very  definite,  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  will  try  to  make  definite  wnat  I  send  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Butler.  And  I  will  be  glad  to  come  before  you  again  if  I  am 
wanted. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  Let  me  ask  you 
this  question :  Suppose  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  iron  ore 
to,  say,  25  cents,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Boutell :  Would  that  have  any 
influence  upon  the  rate  that  should  be  exacted  for  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Very  likely  it  might,  Mr.  Cockran ;  but  I  think  that  if 
there  was  very  much  of  a  reduction  made  on  iron  ore,  it  would  in- 
crease the  demand  for  it  in  the  East,  and  it  would  perhaps  raise  the 
price  of  the  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  would  be  a  pretty  good  protection  in  itself; 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Butler.  That  would  help  some. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  woula  be  willing  to  see  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right;  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  you  the  information  that  I  have  been  asking  for 
here  from  one  or  two  witnesses,  as  to  the  difference  in  the  steel  sched- 
ules under  the  Wilson  bill  and  under  the  McKinley  bill? 
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Mr.  Butler.  No  ;  I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Could  you  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  Icindly  incorporate  that  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  sir. 

(Several  members  of  the  committee  suggested  that  the  information 
desired  would  be  found  in  the  statutes.) 

,    Mr.  Boutell.  Do  I  understand  that  you  want  to  know  the  ones 
that  are  higher  under  the  Wilson  bill  than  under  the  Dingley  bill  ? 

Mr.  Pou.  I  want  to  know  the  amount  of  the  importations  under 
the  two  bills.     That  is  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right  here  in  this  book — all  the  importa- 
tions. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  Is  your  company  afraid  of  Belgium? 

Mr.  Butler.  In  a  certain  sense  we  are  not  afraid  of  anything. 
J    The  Chairman.  I  wish  that  any  other  gentlemen  present  who  want 
to  be  heard  would  give  their  names  to  the  secretary. 

Statement  of  me.  evaet  beown,  of  new  yoek  city,  h.  t. 

Mr.  Brown.  May  it  please  the  committee,  I  had  not  supposed  that 

T  should  be  called  upon  at  this  stage  under  the  steel  schedule,  but 

,    The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  wait? 

,    Mr.  Brown.  I  am  quite  ready  to  say  the  things  my  client  would 

like  to  have  me  say  here. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  then. 

Mr.  Broavn.  Let  me  premise  by  saying  that  I  am  not  a  merchant 
nor  a  manufacturer,  but  only  an  attorney,  I  represent  here  the  Elec- 
tro-Metallurgical Company. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  say  you  were  nothing  but  a  lawyer? 
;    Mr.   Brown.  Nothing  but  a  lawyer,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  enough. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  trust  the  members  of  the  conmiittee  will  hear  me, 
for  tlie  reasons  which  I  am  about  to  state. 

Mr.  (irigos.  I  am  nothing  but  a  lawyer. 
.    The  Chairman.  I  hope  they  will  hear  you  and  not  interrupt  you 
any  more.     Proceed. 
,    Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  mind,  sir. 

The  Electro-Metallurgical  Company,  whom  I  represent  here,  have 
interests  in  common  with  other  manufacturers  in  the  United  Stat^, 
?ind  J  am  empowered  to  say  that  their  interests  jump  together  in  this 
matter.  The  subjects  which  they  wish  to  discuss  are  ferrosilicon,  which 
ig  enumerated  in  paragraph  122  of  the  tariff  act,  and  several  other 
ferroalloys,  some  of  which  have  rather  curious  names  to  the  ordinary 
individual,  such  as  ferromolybdenum,  ferrotitanium,  and  ferro- 
yanadium,  and  some  of  which  have  names  that  perhaps  have  become 
a  little  more  current  by  reason  of  their  being  seen  in  the  newspapers, 
such  as  ferrochromiun)  and  ferrotungsten. 

.'  In  the  present  tariff  act  I  see  that  ferrosilicon  is  the  only  one  of 
these  which  is  eimmerated  by  name,  and  it  bears  a  duty  of  $4  a  ton. 
■At  the  time  the  present  act  was  passed,  in  1897,  almost  all,  if  not  quite 
all,  of  the  ferrosilicon  was  produced  by  what  is  called  the  blast- 
furnace process.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment, as  I  have  no  doubt  the  committee  knows,  in  the  production 
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of  alloys  by  an  electrical  process  in  electrical  furnaces,  which  are 
exemplified  in  the  works  at  Niagara  especially,  whereby,  in  electric 
furnaces,  an  enormous  degree  of  heat  is  obtained,  that  results  in  pro- 
ducing certain  articles  in  a  purer  state  than  could  be  produced  under 
the  old-fashion  blast-furnace  processes. 

The  chief  element  of  value  in  all  of  these  ferros  about  which  I 
speak  particularly  is  not  the  ferro.  which  is  the  iron,  but  several  other 
elements,  named  secondly  but  oi  primary  importance,  such  as  the 
chromium,  the  tungsten,  the  silicon,  etc.  The  value  of  these  alloys 
varies  with  the  containea  amount  of  that  secondary  element.  A  ferro- 
silicon  which  contains  only  10  or  12  per  cent  of  silicon  is  naturally 
worth  very  much  less  than  a  ferrosilicon  which  contains  60,  80,  or  95 
per  cent  of  silicon.  The  kind  of  ferrosilicon  which  contains  10,  12, 
or  15  per  cent  is  the  kind  which  was  produced  by  the  blast  furnace^ 
and  the  possibilities  of  that  furnace  were  exhausted  in  producing 
ferrosilicon  of  about  that  percentage  of  silicon ;  whereas  the  electrical 
processes,  and  also  other  nonelectrical  but  chemical  processes,  have 
resulted  in  producing  ferrosilicon  that  has  as  high  a  degree  of  silicon 
as  95  per  cent ;  and  of  course  the  price  varies  accordingly.  The  same 
is  true  of  these  other  ferros — ferrochromium,  ferrotungsten,  etc. 

As  these  other  ferros  (other  than  ferrosilicon  and  ferromanga- 
nese,  which  are  enumerated  in  paragraph  122)  were  not  being  im- 
ported into  this  country,  there  was  no  place  for  them  in  the  tariff 
act  by  name.  They  had  to  seek  such  classification  as  they  could 
under  general  language.  It  was  claimed,  on  behalf  of  the  Govorn- 
ment  and  the  Treasury  Department,  that  the  logical  place  for  them 
was  in  para^aph  183,  which  provided  for  "  metals  unwrought ; " 
and  it  seemed  to  the  Government  that  that  clearly  covered  them,  and 
that  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  put  upon  them  ac- 
cordingly. The  importers,  however,  claimed  that  that  expression, 
"metals  unwrought,"  did  not  cover  these  articles;  that  therafore 
there  was  no  niche  for  them  in  the  tariff  act,  and  that  consequently 
they  became  nonenumerated  articles,  and  in  so  becoming  nonenumer- 
ated  articles  they  became  subject  to  what  is  called  the  "  similitude 
clause."  That  is  section  7  of  the  present  tariff  act,  which  provides 
that  when  an  article  is  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff  act  it  shall  bo 
classified  and  take  duty  according  to  the  article  which  it  mo«-t  re- 
sembles in  material,  quality,  texture,  and  use.  Thev  claimed  that 
while  thej^e  articles  were  not  enumerated  they  did  assimilate  to 
articles  which  were  enumerated,  to  wit,  ferrosilicon  and  ferro-manga- 
nese,  in  paragraph  122,  and  that  therefore  they  took  a  duty  of  $4 
per  ton. 

It  happens  that  some  of  these  ferros  are  extremely  valuable.  Ferro- 
vanadium,  for  instance,  runs  as  high  as  over  $4,000  per  ton  in  foreigix 
value;  and  a  duty  of  $4  a  ton,  it  was  thought  in  many  circles,  was  an 
infinitesimal  duty,  and  one  which  was  not  in  acc<^rdance  with  any 
intention  which  anybody  in  Congress  might  have  had. 

The  case  went  into  court  in  ^ew  York,  and  it  was  there  hpld  by 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit  that  the  expression 
"metals  unwrought  covered  only  metals  capable  of  being  wrought, 
and  that  before  a  metal  could  be  called  "  capable  of  being  wrought  '* 
it  must  be  such  a  metal  as  could  be  made,  in  and  by  itself,  into  ulen-^ils 
or  definite,  particular  objects;  and  that  the  use  of  a  metal  to  melt  up 
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with  other  things  to  make  a  compound,  to  perfect  the  compound,  of 
for  some  sunilar  purpose,  was  not  such  a  purpose  as  could  enable  an 
article  to  be  called  a  *' metal  unwrought.'' 

That  distinction  was  temporarily  accepted  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  all  these  ferro  alloys  came  in  at  a  rate  of  duty  of  $4  a  ton, 
whicli  was  practically  nothing  on  many  of  them.  But  subsequently 
Jthe  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  third  circuit,  in 
another  class  of  goods  somewhat  similar,  to  wit,  tungsten  metal  (not 
ferro- tungsten,  but  tungsten  alloyed  with  iron)  held  differently  on 
the  proposition  of  what  the  term  "  metals  unwrought "  meant ;  and 
the  Treasury  Department  determined  to  try  a  new  case  on  the  sub- 
ject to  secure  what  they  thought  was  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty.  In 
the  trial  of  that  case  they  sought  special  counsel,  and  it  is  because  of 
jny  connection  with  the  case  that  these  people  have  asked  me  to  ap- 
pear here  for  them  to  make  this  explanation  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  \ATiat  was  your  connection? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  special  counsel  for  the  Government  there  to 
^endeavor  to  secure  the  assessment  of  the  duty  which  they  thought 
proper,  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  theory  that  "  metals  unwrought "  aid 
cover  articles  of  this  character.  That  case  went  before  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers,  and  was  there  decided  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  has  been  appealed  to  court  and  is  now  pending  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  and  third  circuits  have  decided  this 
question  in  directly  opposite  ways,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  the  question  of  "  metals  unwrought ; "  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  on  the  question  of  "metals  unwrought." 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  they  have.  And  it  is  with  the  hope  that  the 
committee  will  make  it  clear  beyond  peradventure  that  I  am  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  changes 
in  the  language  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  The  gentleman  whom  I  represent  would 
suggest  that — I  do  not  suppose  you  would  want  me  to  give  the  lan- 
guage offliand? 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  reduce  it  to  writing? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  will  be  reduced  to  writing,  sir,  and  we  will  file  a 
brief.     Some  of  the  interested  parties  have  already  filed  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  your  suggestion  in  writing  as 
to  the  change. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  would  be  better,  perhaps.  But  in  gen- 
<eral  I  may  say  that "  metals  and  metal  alloys,  whether  unwrought  or 
wrought,  whether  capable  of  being  wrought  or  not,"  would  perhaps 
gnawer  the  purpose. 

J      The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  with  reference  to  the  classificaticHis 
•  that  you  appear,  and  not  at  all  with  regard  to  the  duty? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  may  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  that,  if  the 
committee  will  pardon  me ;  although  of  course  I  can  not  go  into  the 
exact  figures,  which  can  be  supplied  by  the  other  gentlemen  who  are 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Your  recommendation,  then,  would  be  in  line  with 
the  one  made  in  our  suggestions  here  from  the  Ti^asury  Department, 
to  wit,  to  transfer  it  from  paragraph  122  to  paragraph  183  ? 
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Mr.  Bbown.  And  to  make  paragraph  183  so  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  longer  any  dispute  about  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  furnish,  in  writing,  suggestions  as  to  what 
you  deem  to  be  a  proper  classification  of  these  several  articles? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  so,  but  I  thought 
it  better  to  wait  until  after  the  discussion  before  the  committee  to  do 
that. 

^  Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that  the  making,  for  instance,  of  ferro- 
silicon  of  a  high  percentage  of  silicon  is  a  comparatively  new  process; 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is,  sir;  and  it  competes  with  the  blast-furnace  proc- 
ess, the  old  process,  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  this  proposition  have  lost  practically  all  the  business  of 
their  blast  furnaces.  A  few  years  ago  in  the  Hocking  Valley  there 
were  8  or  10  of  those  blast  furnaces  making  ferro  silicon.  There  is 
just  one  there  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  electro-metallurgical 
people  are  unable  to  compete  on  some  of  these  ferros  with  foreign 
countries,  and  are  unable  to  make  them  practically  and  keep  up  therr 
works;  and  there  is  a  point  there  which  is  of  great  value  from  a  little 
different  standpoint  from  what  is  usually  brought  before  this  com- 
mittee. I  should  say  that  these  ferros  are  used  in  the  mak'ng  of 
what  are  called  special  steels — steels  of  peculiar  characteristic?,  either 
of  great  hardness  or  of  great  toughness  or  great  resistance,  either 
tensilely  or  otherwise.  Some  of  them  are  what  are  called  high-speed 
steels,  naving  the  peculiar  property  of  not  getting  soft  when  red-hot, 
and  so  on ;  and  they  are  becoming  of  great  use  in  the  steel  industry. 
Several  of  them,  particularly  ferrochromium  and  ferrotungsten* 
are  articles  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate,  and 
particularly  projectiles;  and  unless  the  industry  of  making  those 
things  in  this  country  is  developed,  the  country  will  some  time,  very 
probably  in  case  of  war,  find  itself  at  a  great  disadvantage.  That 
IS  not  a  revenue  proposition,  nor  is  it  a  protectionist  proposition  in 
the  ordinary  sense;  but  it  is  a  proposition  which  will  appeal  not  only 
to  the  patriotism  but  to  the  national  spirit  of  everyone. 

During  the  Russo- Japanese  war,  for  instance,  Japan  wanted  ferro- 
chromium, and  could  not  get  it,  and  was  scouring  the  world  for  it; 
and  it  was  practically  only  at  that  time,  when  her  emissaries  were 
scouring  this  country  as  well  as  other  countries,  that  our  people  made 
some  little  money  from  ferro-chromium. 

Mr.  Clark.  Atr.  Witness,  if  you  took  the  tariff  off  entirely,  would 
you  stop  making  it?  If  it  was  put  on  the  free  list,  would  it  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  vour  going  on  and  making  it? 

I^.  Brown.  Ves,  sir;  some  of  them  are  not  capable  of  being  made 
now  because  there  is  not  the  propter  tariff  upon  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  only  getting  a  protection  of  $4  a  ton,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  are  getting  now  protection  to  the  extent  of 
20  per  cent.    But  that  is  by  executive  order,  and  not  by  law. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  had  a  right  to  make  any  such  executive  order? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  it.  It  was  an 
order  that  pending  the  decision  of  the  court  they  should  pay  the 
higher  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  An  order  changing  the  law? 
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Mr.  Brown.  No;  it  was  an  order  construing  it  and  changing  the 
classification. 

Mr.  Clark.  Following  the  construction  of  one  of  the  courts  in  case 
of  a  divergence  between  the  two  courts. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  any  appeal  lie  from  that  court  to  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  case  is  now  pending,  on  appeal,  in  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  an  appeal  lie  from  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  to 
the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  does  it  not  lie  to  the  Supreme  Courts 

Mr.  Brown.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  have  it  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  get  through  with  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Thejr  can  not  get  through  with  it  until  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  decides  the  case,  and  then,  not  as  a  matter  of  right, 
but  only  by  application  to  the  Supreme  Court,  when  it  could,  if  it 
chose,  issue  the  writ  of  certiorari. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  I  understand  that  the  two  circuit  courts  have  de- 
cided differently,  and  that  the  case  is  now  before  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  and  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  Philadelphia  has  decided  the 
principle  of  the  case.  It  has  decided  the  case  of  tungsten,  but  not 
the  cases  of  ferrochromium,  ferromolybdenum,  and  ferrotitanium, 
involved  in  the  case.  So  that,  while  20  per  cent  of  protection  is  now 
accorded,  it  is  not  certain  now  when  the  court  will  decide  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  gentlemen  here  who  are  interested,  and  who  can  not 
manufacture  without  that  or  greater  protection,  are  desirous  of 
having  the  thing  fixed  by  law.  There  is  one  danger  to  which  I  would 
like  to  call  attention,  and  that  is  this:  A  large  part  of  these  things 
are  made  by  water  power.  It  is  an  electro-metallurgical  proposition. 
Those  water-power  plants  in  this  country  have  not  been  extremely 
successful,  so  far  as  profits  are  concerned.  The  Niagara  plant,  while 
it  has  been  very  creditable,  has  never  paid.  If  this  kind  of  business 
is  to  be  developed  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  involve  the  development 
of  those  water  powers,  which  will  give  employment  to  a  great  many 
people,  and  will  give  an  opening  by  means  of  this  power  to  other 
manufactures  which  now  are  not  possible.  In  that  w:ay  also  there 
will  be  an  incidental  saving  in  the  coal  supplies  of  the  United  States. 
So  it  seems  to  us  that  all  of  these  reasons  go  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 
tion we  make.  I  may  say  also  that  there  will  be  no  practical  addi- 
tion to  the  price  to  tfie  consumer  in  this  case,  because  the  amount  of 
ferro  that  is  used  is  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  want  is  to  have  the  verbiage  of  the  law 
changed  so  as  to  clear  up  the  obscurity? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  everybody  is  willing  to  do  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  reasonable  duty 
put  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh  1     [Laughter.] 
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The  Chairman.  You  state  in  your  brief,  I  suppose,  facts  showing 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  duty  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  that  you  also  show  what  advantage  you 
have  owing  to  the  cheap  water  power  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  do  not  have  any  advantage  owing  to  the  cheap 
water  power  of  Niagara  Falls.    On  the  contrary,  the  cheap  water 

Sower  of  Europe  has  considerable  advantage  over  us,  including  the 
fiagara  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  there  pauper  water  in  Europe  as  well  as  pauper 
labor? 

Mr.  Brown.  My  impression  is,  from  observation,  that  the  water 
there  is  as  pure  as  it  is  nere. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  want  ferromanganese  and  these  other  things  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  section  and  made  dutiable  at  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  ferromanganese.  We  do  not  care  about  that. 
We  are  not  interested  in  it     I  am  speaking  of  ferrosilicon. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  principal  use  of  ferrosilicon  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  used  m  purifying  steel  and  in  deoxidizing  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  would  be  used  to  a  ton  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  not  give  you  that.  I  am  not  technically  in- 
formed as  to  that.  There  is  some  ferrovanadium  used,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  satisfied  to  leave  ferromanganese  where  it  is? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  did  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  want  ferro- 
manganese to  go  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  AVhy  do  you  suppose  he  wanted  it  to  go  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  rather  a  diflScult  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  want  it  to  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  presume  it  is  because  he  imports  it. 

Mr.  Bon YNGE.  You  are  not  interested  in  lerromanganese  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  this  country,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  but  we  are  not  interested  in  it,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  other  things  that  are  produced  that  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  inquire  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  his  name  was  Butler,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hill.  Possibly  it  was  because  ferromanganese  is  used  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bon  YNGE.  What  is  the  rate  you  ask?  Twenty  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  ferrosilicon? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  ask  a  rat^  of  20  per  cent  on  ferrosilicon  and  a 
similar  duty  on  the  other  ferros  which  belong  to  that  class. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  want  them  changed  from  paragraph  122  to 
paragraph  123? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  verbiage. 
And  incidentally  the  manufacturers  assert  that  20  per  cent  is  hardly 
enough  to  enable  them  to  develop  their  industry  here.  We  shall 
have  to  leave  that  to  the  committee  on  the  facts  as  we  present  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  practical  men  here? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  there  are  two  or  three  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  I  understand,  the  court  in  Philadelphia,  by  its 
decision,  gives  you  20  per  cent  now.  By  the  decision  of  the  court 
in  Philadelphia  you  are  now  actually  enjoying  a  protection  of  20 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  on  the  identical  goods;  but  we  are  enjoying  20 
per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  all  you  ask  is,  practically,  to  have  that  decision 
embodied  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Practically.  If  you  consider  giving  20  per  cent  or 
30  per  cent  that  will  be  agreeable  to  us. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  like  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  hear  any  practical  people 
on  this  proposition? 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Harrison  here?  If  not,  I  will  go  on  with 
this  other  list. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEBBEBT  G.  HABBISON. 

The  Chairmak.  Proceed,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to 
offer  very  many  arguments  to-day,  because  I  have  filed  a  brief  with 
you,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  pretty  well  covered  the  ground  as  to  all  the 
arguments  I  could  bring  forth.  I  come  before  you  as  a  manufacturer, 
not  as  a  lawyer,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  industry  is  in  danger 
of  being  absolutely  killed.  All  these  electric  furnace  processes  are 
dependent  upon  cheap  water  power,  and  this  industry  is  located  at 
Niagara,  where  the  cheapest  water  power  in  the  country  is  obtain- 
able. Labor  is  cheap,  freight  rates  are  cheap,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  industrv  could  be  located  anywhere  else  to  better  advantage. 
I  contend  that  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  meet  foreign  competition, 
and  especially  competition  from  Canada,  where  water  power  is 
cheaper  than  we  can  obtain  it  in  this  country,  owing  to  government 
bounties  which  have  been  given  to  the  power  companies,  an  American 
industry  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask  you  for  protection.  I  realize. 
gentlemen,  that  any  manufacturer,  or  anybody  who  comes  to  you  and 
asks  for  an  increase  in  tariff,  is  at  a  disadvantage ;  but  there  are  cases 
where  an  increase  is  just,  and  I  submit  that  on  the  facts  in  my  brief 
^nd  the  facts  Mr.  Brown  presents  to  you  our  case  is  a  just  one,  and 
I  ask  your  consideration.  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  further  argu- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  John  A. 
Topping,  representing  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of 
Pittsburg. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  A.  TOPPING,  OP  PITTSBUBO,  PA. 

Mr.  Topping.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  this 
committee  to-day  at  your  invitation  as  the  representative  of  the  Re- 
public Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  some  other  independent  manu- 
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f acturers  of  iron  and  steel,  not  to  advocate  any  changes  at  this  time 
in  the  existing  duty,  but  to  ask  for  sufficient  time  to  properly  investi- 
gate the  subject.  If  we  find  we  can  make  any  recommendations 
in  the  way  of  reductions,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  that  if  it 
can  be  done  without  abandoning  tne  protective  sj^stem.  We  expect 
to  file  a  brief  at  the  proper  time  with  your  committee,  so  as  to  give 
you  all  the  information  we  can  obtain  on  the  subject. 

While  here,  however,  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  you  any  general 
information  you  might  think  proper  to  ask  of  me.  In  other  words, 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  gentlemen  in  any  way,  I  would  b^ 
very  glad  to  assist  you,  but  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  at  this 
time.  N 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  not  made  up  your  mind  as  to  whether 
you  desire  a  reduction  or  an  increase? 

Mr.  Topping.  Mr.  Cockran,  I  think  possibly  we  will  find  that  there 
are  some  inconsistencies,  due  to  changes  in  cost  and  other  conditions, 
by  reason  of  which  we  might  fairly  concede  reductions.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  some  changes  that  would  suggest  advances. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  want  is  time  to  make  that  examination^, 
and  subsequently  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee  the  cost  of  labor 
at  your  plant,  the  total  cost,  and  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  the  total 
cost,  and  the  cost  of  labor  abroad,  and  state  in  the  brief  where  your 
principal  markets  are,  and  also  state  the  cost  of  shipment  from  abroad 
to  those  markets  and  from  the  plants  at  home  to  those  markets? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  will  try  to  secure  that  for  you  in  that  manner,  Mr. 
Underwood. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  another  question  that  I  want  to  ask  you : 
Do  you  ship  any  of  your  product  to  the  Canadian  market  ? 

Mr.  Topping."^  No,  sir ;  we  do  not.  I  might  say,  in  fuller  reply  to 
that  question,  that  shortly  after  the  first  or  the  year  I  tried  in  every 
way  to  find  a  Canadian  market  for  some  of  our  bars,  both  iron  and 
steel;  but  after  an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  sales  department,  who 
spent  a  week  or  ten  days  investigating  the  conditions,  they  returned 
home  with  reports  that  were  unravorable  to  the  effort  and  we  aban- 
doned it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  also  state  in  the  brief  what  your  views 
are  and  what  information  you  have  as  to  the  exportation?  There 
was  testimony  here  this  morning  as  to  exportations  into  the  Canadian 
market.  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  with  respect  to  exporta- 
tions to  the  Canadian  market. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  explain  the  exportation  to  Canada,  except 
on  the  ground  that  at  the  point  of  production,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland, 
or  the  Mahoning  Valley,  where  we  largely  operate,  or  Chicago,  with 
the  advantages  of  quick  service  and  special  considerations  of  quality, 
the  necessities  of  the  buyers  for  quick  deliveries  might  have  justified 
purchasing  on  this  side  at  a  higher  price  than  they  could  have  bought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  think  the  testimony  this  morning  wad 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Topping.  You  asked,  as  I  understood  you,  as  to  what  expla- 
nation I  could  make,  in  view  of  my  failure.     I  can  not  explain  it  Oil 
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any  other  ground  than  that  because  we  failed  signally  to  do  anything 
over  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose,  then,  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  if  the 
American  manufacturer  can  compete  in  the  Canadian  market 

Mr.  Topping.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  the  English  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Topping.  He  can  not,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  it  is  conceded  that  if  he  can  he  is  producing 
on  equal  terms,  because  he  goes  into  the  Canadian  market  under  a 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  Topping.  If  he  had  the  same  conditions  of  duty  and  the  same 
cost,  of  course  he  could;  but  I  think  our  ability  to  dispose  of  the 
product 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  that  is  a  very  material  question  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Because,  of  course,  with  the  differential  in  duty 
against  the  American  manufacturers,  if  they  are  competing  on  equal 
terms,  it  is  a  very  important  question  before  this  committee,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  aadress  yourself  to  that  question  when  you  file 
your  brief,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  exported  any  steel  to  any  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir;  we  have-not. 

Mr.  C/OCKRAN.  Have  you  any  idea  where  the  steel  that  is  used  in 
Mexico  comes  from? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  that  most  of  it,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  or  I  will 
say  the  greater  part  of  it,  comes  from  continental  Europe. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  A  large  part  of  it  comes  from  America,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  that  a  substantial  tonnage  comes  from 
America. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mexico  gives  no  advantage  to  American  steel  over 
that  coming  from  abroad,  does  it? 

Mr.  Topping.  No;  but  oftentimes  sales  are  stimulated  by  sales  of 
American  machinery  that  call  for  the  construction  of  a  mill  or  a 
mine  equipment,  an<J  that  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of  some  steel 
bars  or  iron  bars,  and  it  saves  time  in  transportation  to  have  them  all 
go  in  one  parcel.  For  that  reason,  the  saving  of  time  being  essential, 
they  will  pay,  frequently,  more  for  the  American  product  m  near-by 
countries  like  Mexico  and  Canada,  rather  than  wait  on  a  ship  from 
England  or  Germany. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sale  of  steel  rails 
in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  I 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  know  about  this  ferro  manganese.  We  col- 
letced  in  duty  last  year  from  ferro  manganese,  $378,000.  Mr.  Butler, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  you,  said  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  changing  the  verbiage  of  paragraph  122,  and  that  all  that  was 
requested  was  that  it  be  put  on  the  free  list,  and  to  leave  pig  iron  and  - 
the  other  products  on  that  list  unchanged.  What  would  oe  the  effect 
of  that? 
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Mr.  Topping.  The  pig  iron  isrould  not  be  affected,  because  the  ferrrt- 
manganese  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  as  an  alloy.  ' 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  reduce  the  cost  of  tungsten  appreciably? 

Mr.  TopPiKO.  It  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  steel  you 
were  making,  as  to  the  degree  of  carbon  that  you  are  trying  to  secure, 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Topping,  It  is  pretty  hard  to  express  an  opinion.  What  do 
you  mean  by  an  average? 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  reduce  it  10  cents  a  ton?  .^ 

Mr.  Topping.  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the 
average. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Or  25  cents  a  ton  ?  .    '  ] 

Mr.  Topping.  I  say  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  statement  as  t6 
that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  woula  only  be  able  to  make  a  guess,  and  the  guess  ' 
would  not  be  worth  anything  to  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  reduce  it  somewhat 

Mr.  Topping.  It  would  have  that  influence,  naturally. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  E.  C-  Felton,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  subject  of 
steel  rails. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  C.  FELTON,  OF  HABSISBtTBO,  FA. 

Mr.  Felton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  was  asked  to  come 
here  in  behalf  of  the  steel-rail  manufacturers  of  the  United  States^ 
to  state  to  the  committee  that  in  their  opinion  the  present  rates  iii 
the  Dingley  tariflf  are  fair  rates  and  that  if  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  tnose  rates  were  made  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  hard- 
ship to  the  American  manufacturers  and  would  necessitate  a  saving 
in  our  costs  by  reducing  our  labor,  which  is  about  the  only  element  or. 
cost  which  we  can  now  change.    I  might  say 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  president  of  the  Penn^lvania  Steel 
Company.    I  represent  that  company  directly,  which  has  works  in! 
central  Jrennsylvania  and  also  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  Balti- 
more.   We  are  the  only  large  producer  of  steel  located  on  tide  water,  * 
Therefore  any  change  in  the  rates  on  steel  rails  and  other  steel  prod- 
ucts would  adect  us  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  would  any  other  manu- ,' 
facturer  of  steel  in  the  United  States.    Now,  I  might  take  up  half 
an  hour,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  what  I  came  here  to  say  any 
more  elaborately  than  that.    We  feel  that  the  present  duty  is  a ' 
proper  duty,  and  we  wish  to  ask  that  the  committee  allow  the  duty 
on  steel  rails  to  remain  where  it  is  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  we  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  will  want  a  good  deal  more  in-  ^ 
formation  than  that  on  this  question.  ; 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  am  here  to  give  it  to  you,  and  I  will  give  yoii  * 
detailed  information  as  well  as  I  can.  ] 

The  Chairman.  In  1007  we  exported  nearly  $8,600,000  worth  of  [ 
steel  rails,  and  we  imported  $133,000  worth,  li^early  all  of  this  earner^ 
from  Germany.     We  are  exporting  steel  rails  all  the  time.     Mr. 
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Carnegie,  in  the  article  which  I  quoted,  says  you  can  make  them 
cheaper  here  than  they  can  be  made  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Now^ 
we  want  a  very  full  statement  of  every  element  of  the  cost  of  steel 
rails  abroad,  all  stages  of  it;  and  every  element  of  the  cost  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Felton.  If  you  will  tell  me  how  I  can  get  a  statement  of  the 
cost  abroad,  I  would  like  to  have  it.  It  is  impossible  to  get  such  a 
statement.    As  for  the  cost  in  this  country 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  get  it,  we  shall  get  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  hope  you  can,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  any 
information  we  can  give,  we  are  ready  to  give. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  a  very  full  and  complete  statement 
of  the  cost  here. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  can  give  you  an  absolute  statement  of  the  cost 

^  here.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  know  it,  but  the  agents  of 

'  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  have  gpent  more  than  a  year  and 

a  half  in  going  over  our  books.    They  have  our  detailed  costs  for  1902, 

1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906— five  years.    They  have  those  costs  under 

a  pledge  of  secrecy. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  that  reduced  to  the  cost  per  ton  of  steel 
rails — ^the  hours  of  labor,  the  cost  of  labor  of  different  kinds,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  want  to  get  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  labor  and 
of  the  materials.     Does  you  firm  export  any  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  exported  rails;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  aid  you  export  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1907  wo  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  export  rails  at  a  profit  when  you  exported 
them? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  exported  rails  at  a  profit  in  1907,  but  not  in  some 
of  the  year»  previous. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  exported  rails  abroad,  did  you  have  to 
pay  a  duty  in  the  foreign  country  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  not  exported  rails  into  any  country  which 
levies  a  duty  on  steel  rails  except,  possibly,  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  What  countries  did  you  export  to? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  exported  to  Argentina  and  to  Cuba.  There 
is  a  duty  in  Cuba.  We  have  exported  to  Mexico,  and  we  previously 
exported  to  Siberia.  We  furnished  a  very  large  order  to  the  Russian 
Government  for  laying  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  We  have  ex- 
ported rails  to  Japan  and  to  British  India. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  export  any  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Felton.  Not  within  recent  years;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  did  you  export  any  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  not  exported  any  since  the  tariff  regulations 
went  in  force  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Their  tariff  regulations  are  the  same  as  ours,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Fei/ton.  No;  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  Canadian  tariff  is, 
because  we  have  not  been  interested  in  sending  anything  in  there* 
We  were  absolutely  shut  out  by  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  these  rails  that  you  exported,  of  course  you- 
came  into  direct  competition  with  Germany,  England,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  were  able  to  meet  them  and  sell  the  rails^ 
and  sell  them  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  aid  not  say  that  we  always  sold  them  at  a  profit 

The  Chairman.  You  did  in  1907  sell  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1907  you  met  the  same  competition.  What 
prices  did  you  get  for  them  in  tnis  country  in  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  If  you  will  just  let  me  take  a  little  time 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  was  it  not  about  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  not  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1907,  for  the  rails  which  we  sold  in  this  country^ 
we  obtained  $28.08.  For  the  rails  which  we  sold  in  foreign  countries 
we  obtained  $27.52. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  deliver  them  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  can  obtain  that  for  you,  but  I  can  not  carry 
all  these  things  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  did  you  deliver  them  in  New  York  at  that 
price,  or  where? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  our  price  f.  o.  b.  at  the  works  at  Sparrows 
Point,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  In  both  cases? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  both  cases ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  average  price  in  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  the  average  price  obtained  by  us  in  1907  on 
foreign  and  domestic  rails;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  price  you  were  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  these  other  countries,  of  Germany 
and  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Felton.  You  must  remember  that  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  but 
especially  1007,  were  years  when  the  foreign  rail  mills  were  exceed- 
ingly busy  supplying  their  own  home  markets.  Therefore  the  price 
of  rails  naturally  in  their  home  markets  was  high,  and  the  price  of 
rails  in  the  foreign  markets  in  which  we  met  them  was  exceedingly 
hirfi.    That  is  the  reason  we  were  able  to  obtain  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  rest  of  that  time  how  aid  the  price  in 
the  foreign  miirket  compare  with  yours — during  those  years  when 
that  situation  did  not  exist? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  price  in  the  forei^  producing  countries  was  in 
every  case,  I  think,  higher  than  our  price  nere.  That  is,  the  average 
price  in  England  was  over  $28  a  ton  and  the  average  price  in  G^e^- 
many  was  up  to  $31  and  $32  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period? 

Mr.  Felton.  For  what  period?    1907. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  speaking  of  those  two  or  three  years  prior 
to  that,  when  you  did  not  export  any. 

Mr.  Felton.  Oh,  we  have  exported  in  every  year  since  back  in 
the  nineties. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  For  the  last  eighteen  years? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  exported  every  year  since  1890  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  was  only  one  year — 1908 — when  we  did  not 
export. 
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The  Chairman.  During  those  years  has  the  market  abroad  been 
lower  than  your  price? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

The  Chairman.  During  any  of  those  years  has  the  market  price 
abroad  been  lower  than  your  price? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  market  price  in  the  countries  to  which  we  ex- 
ported has  been  lower  than  our  price;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1899  it  was  about  $1.60  lower.  In  1900— and, 
mind  you,  these  are  our  average  prices;  I  do  not  know  that  these 
would  cover  the  prices  in  all  countries,  but  these  were  the  prices  we 
obtained 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  does  he  say? 

The  Chairman.  He  says  the  price  of  steel  rails  was  lower  in  the 
countries  to  which  he  exported  tnem  in  1899  by  one  dollar  and  some 
cents  than  here. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes.  In  1900  there  was  a  difference  of  $3.70.  In 
1901  there  was  a  difference  of  $3.40.  In  1902  there  was  a  difference 
of  $5.56.  In  1903  we  did  not  export  any.  In  1904  we  only  exported 
one  order,  where  we  got  badlv  fooled  by  the  wily  Turk.  We  exported 
some  rails  to  the  Hejaz  Railway.  In  that  year  the  price  was  about 
$9  less  than  it  was  in  this  country.  But  that  was  an  accident  and  a 
piece  of  bad  management  on  the  part  of  our  agent  in  Constantinople. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  the  re^lar  price  abroad,  then  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  No.  That  was  the  price  of  those  particular  rails, 
when  we  got  up  against  some  exceedingly  hard  German  competition, 
i|,nd  when  our  agent  there  took  a  contract  not  knowing  the  exact 
terms  under  which  it  was  to  be  filled. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  with  your  statement,  then. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  was  not  a  large  order.  In  1905  the  price  was 
$6.80,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  difference;  yes,  sir.  In  1906  the  price  was  $4.50; 
and  in  1907  (which,  as  I  say,  was  an  exceptional  year  when  the  foreign 
mills  were  occupied  with  the  demands  of  their  own'  countries) ,  the 
price  rose  in  neutral  markets  so  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  there 
$27 — let  me  see.  We  were  able  to  obtain  there  within  50  cents  of  the 
home  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  statement  in  the  record, 
the  whole  statement.  In  each  case,  I  understand  you,  the  foreign 
price  was  lower  than  the  price  here? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  each  case  the  foreign  price  was  lower  than  the  price 
in  this  country;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  foreign  price  was  not  lower  than  the  price  you 
obtained  for  the  goods  you  exported? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  understand  that  question. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  foreign  price  was 
lower  than  the  price  charged  for  the  same  article  here. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  obtained  for  the  rails  which  we  delivered  in  the 
foreign  countries  a  lower  price  f.  o.  b.  our  mill  than  we  did  for  the 
rails  which  we  sold  in  America. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  I  understand  that.    Now 

Mr.  Felton.  In  the  United  States,  I  mean;  not  in  America. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  was  your  statement,  then.  When  you 
speak,  then,  of  the  lower  price  abroad  you  mean  the  lower  price  that 
you  obtained  for  your  goods  and  not  the  lower  general  market  price? 

Mr.  Felton.  AJl  that  I  have  to  g^ide  me  is  tne  price  we  obtained, 
and  I  assume  we  obtained  pretty  nearly  the  market  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  any  of  these  sales  represent  a  loss  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  sales  represented,  in  some  years,  a  book  loss,  but 
not  an  actual  loss,  for  this  reason.  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  technical 
in  these  things,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  would  like  you  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  can  manufacture  rails  for  export  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  manufacture  rails  for  delivery  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why? 

Mr.  Felton.  Because  we  use  very  largely  imported  iron  ores,  on 
which  we  obtain  a  rebate  of  the  duty  which  we  pay  when  the  iron 
ore  comes,  into  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  also  use,  very  largely,  imported  spiegeleisen, 
which  is  dutiable  at  $4  a  ton.  We  obtain  there,  also,  a  rebate  amount- 
ing to  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid  when  that  comes  into  the  country. 
So  we  are  able  really  to  produce  rails  for  export  more  cheaply  than 
we  can  produce  rails  for  delivery  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  say  how  much  more  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  have  to  figure  it  out.  All  these  figures,  you 
understand,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  go  into  this  matter  absolutely  in  detail.  You  can  get 
everything  there,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  for  you  to  obtain  that  information,  which  has 
been  taken  directly  from  the  books  of  our  company,  than  to  have  me 
figure  it  out  roughly  here  and  take  up  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Felton.  In  a  rough  way — ^let  me  see — it  takes  oflf  from  $1  to 
$1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  reduction  in  the  cost  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Felton.'  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  From  $1  to  $1.25  a  ton? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  will  you  go  on  and  explain  how  it  was  that 
you  experienced  a  book  loss  with  an  actual  profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  accounts  for  part  of  it,  you  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  we  were  able  to  make  these  rails  for  export  more 
cheaply  than  we  could  make  the  rails  for  delivery  within  tne  United 
States.  Then  we  also  obtain  an  advantage  by  meatis  of  these  orders — 
filling  up  our  order  books  at  times  when  we  could  not  otherwise  run 
steadily.  We  are  enabled  then  to  run  our  mills  continuously,  which, 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  is  a  very  considerable  advantage. 
That  is.  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  we  take  our  pig  iron  in  the  molten 
state  directly  from  the  blast  furnace,  and  it  goes  mto  the  converting 
works,  and  so  on  through  to  the  finished  rnil  without  ever  losing  its 
heat.    If  we  slacken  up  and  stop  our  converting  mills,  then  that  pig 
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iron  which  would  otherwise  go  through  continuously  in  this  opera- 
tion must  be  piled  up  cold.  Then  when  we  start  up  again  it  mu^  be 
remelted  at  very  considerable  expense.  That  probably  adds  from  80 
to  90  cents  a  ton  to  do  that.  So  you  can  see  that,  if  by  acquiring  these 
orders  for  rails  in  foreign  markets  we  can  run  our  works  continu- 
ously, it  incidentally  means  a  cheaper  cost  of  production  for  our 
whole  product. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly;  but  taking  all  that  into  c<Hisideration,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  you  have  always  smd  in  the  foreign  market  at  an 
actual  profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  sold  at  a  profit 
except  in  one  or  two  years,  when  there  was  a  book  loss. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  here,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  know.  You  have  given  the 
figures  now,  from  1899  to  1907.  During  that  time  you  sent  goods 
abroad  as  far  as  Russia,  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  not  to  Russia — to  eastern  Siberia. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  That  is  Russia,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  Not  as  we  understand  it.  It  was  really  in  Manchuria- 
Those  rails  went  to  Manchuria. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  the  extreme  limit.  It  was  for  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Felion.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  delivered  those  in  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  world? 

Mr.  Felton.  With  the  producers  of  the  world?     I  expect  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  got  a  profit  on  them,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  No  ;  I  am  afraid  we  did  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  it  was  only  the  "  wily  Turk  "  that  got 
away  with  you. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  said  the  average  during  these  years  would  probably 
have  shown  a  small  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  the  average  for  all  these  years  I  have  mentioned 
in  exporting  would  probably  show  a  small  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  But  a  book  loss;  which  I  say  was  probably  made  up 
by  the  cheaper  cost  to  us  of  the  foreign  materials,  and  all  these  inci- 
dental advantages  which  we  gain  by  running  our  works  regularly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Undoubtedly.  Did  you  enjoy  this  rebate  before  the 
Dingley  law? 

Mr.  Felton.  Before  the  Dingley  law? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  was  this  rebate  also  enjoyed  by  you  under  the 
prior  law? 

Mr.  Felton.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  manufactured  any  rails  for 
export  before  the  Dingley  law  went  into  effect.  It  went'into  effect 
in  1896,  I  think. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  testified  that  you  had  been  expcM-ting 
since  1890? 

Mr.  Felton.  No;  I  said  since  the  nineties. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  I  see.     I  beg  your  pardon, 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir.    We  began  exporting,  I  think,  in  1897. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  And  your  first  exportation  was  in  1897? 
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Mr.  Felton,  I  am  pretty  positive  it  was. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  belong  to  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  own  the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  CocKJUN.  You  are  still  exporting  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  are  still  exporting  steel  rails  when  we  get  a  chance 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  you  are  getting  chances  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  FisLTON.  We  have  not  had  very  many  chances  this  year.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  demand  for  rails  in  foreign  markets,  or  any- 
where else. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  no  foreign  market  where  you  fear  competi- 
tion tonday,  is  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  Where  we  fear  competition  to-day? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  there  is  no  competition  that  you  are  afraid 
of  in  a  neutral  market?  There  is  no  neutral  market  in  which  you 
fear  competition  now,  is  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where,  lor  instance?  If  you  are  able  to  deliver  rails 
in  Argentina  and  in  Siberia,  that  pretty  nearly  covers  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  rail  deliveries  in  Siberia  were  made  many  years 
ago,  when  the  cost  of  steel  rails  to  us  was  very  much  less  than  it  is 
to-day.  In  the  ten  years  for  which  I  have  figures  the  cost  of  steel 
rails  to  us  has  risen  enormously.  It  has  increased  $7  or  $8  a  ton. 
That  may  seem  extraordinary  to  you,  but  I  think  it  perhaps  explains 
some  of  the  things  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  article  in  the  magazine,  which  I 
have  not  seen.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  familiar  with  the  steel  trade  in  the 
United  States  in  the  late  nineties.  I  do  not  think  he  has  had  anything 
to  do,  directly,  with  the  steel  trade  of  the  United  States  since  1896  or 
1897.  In  making  his  statement  I  think  he  was  figuring  on  the  cost 
of  rails  at  that  time.  If  he  knew  the  increased  cost,  at  least  as  shown 
by  our  cost  books,  he  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  made  the  statement 
he  did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  increasing  cost  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  in 
the  c<jst  of  the  raw  material,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Raw  materials,  freight,  and  labor.  If  you  will  let  me 
state  it,  I  will  tell  you  just  what  those  costs  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Felton.  Iron  ores 'which  in  1898  cost  us  $2.25  a  ton  at  lower 
lake  ports 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  $2.25? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  [continuing]  in  1907  cost  us  $4.75. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  1898  it  was  what? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1898  they  cost  us  from  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  ton  at 
lower  lake  ports.  In  1907  they  cost  us  $4.75  for  those  same  ores. 
The  unit  price,  which,  after  all,  is  the  thing  which  determines  the 
cost  of  ore  going  into  a  ton  of  the  pig  iron,  cost  us  in  1898  $5.75 — 
that  is,  the  amount  of  iron  ore  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  cost 
$5.75,  and  in  1907  it  cost  us  $11.25. 

Mr.  Dalzetx.  What  was  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  iron  ore  which  was  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of 
pig  iron — not  the  price  per  ton  of  the  iron  ore,  mit  the  iron  ore  nee- 
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essary  to  produce  a  ton  of  pie  iron — cost  us  at  our  Maryland  works 
in  1898  $5.75  a  ton.    In  1907  the  same  ore  cost  us  $11.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  there  was  $6  a  ton  difference 
in  two  years? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  in  ten  years — from  1898  to  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  eight  or  nine  years. 

Mr.  Felton.  Ten  years,  I  think— from  1898  to  1907.  Then  there 
have  been  advances  in  freight  rates  and  on  coke,  and  there  have  been 
advances  in  labor,  so  that  the  cost  of  steel  rails  has  advanced  during 
those  years,  as  I  say,  some  $7.60  a  ton,  probably. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  cost  has  not  advanced  any  more  in  this  country 
than  in  England  and  Germany,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  wish  I  knew.  I  do  not  know.  The  only  thing  we 
have  to  guide  us  as  to  the  cost  of  rails  in  foreign  countries  is  their  sell- 
ing price.  In  Germany,  as  you  know,  the  Government  there  places 
n  bounty  on  export  rails.  Now,  how  much  that  bounty  decreases  their 
cost,  and  whether  the  price  at  which  they  sell  in  the  foreign  markets 
is  anything  like  a  legitimate  price,  I  do  not  know.  German  rails  are 
selling  now  f.  o,  b.  Antwerp  at  something  like  $23  a  ton,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  sav  Antwerp? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  that  "  Belgian  nightmare."  [Laugh- 
ter.] These  are  the  latest  advices  I  have.  These  came  over  to  us 
from  London. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Surely  you  can  tell  us  what  the  price  of  iron  ore  is 
in  Germany,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  price  of 
iron  ore,  or  pig  iron,  has  advanced  in  this  country  in  larger  propor- 
tion than  it  has  in  Germany,  would  you? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know.  If  I  attempted  .to  tell  you,  I  would  be 
drawing  on  my  imagination.    I  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that  perfectly.  Therefore,  when  you 
undertake  to  explain  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  here  in 
this  country,  it  is  not  an  increase  that  is  any  greater  than  has  oc- 
curred in  other  countries? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  not  state  the  contrary  of  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  not  state  the  contrary? 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.  No. 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  should  think  it  extremely  likely  the  contrary 
was  true,  because  I  know,  from  the  price  which  these  rails  are  sell- 
ing at  now,  that  the  home  market  has  slackened  up,  and  these  foreign 
nulls  are  now  pushing  their  products  out  into  the  markets  of  tne 
world. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  the 
Germans  have,  you  have  been  able  up  to  this  year  to  maintain  com- 
petition against  them  in  neutral  markets,  have  jou  not? 

Afr.  Felton.  We  have,  by  making  great  sacrifices. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  These  sacrifices  did  not  involve  a  positive  loss,  1 
understand  you  to  say? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  tell  you  about  what  we  can 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  jou  mind  answering  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  give  you 
the  figures,  sir. 
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.    Mr.  CooKBAN.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Felton.  In  the  ten  years  our  total  export  business  showed  a 
book  loss  of  $1.49  per  ton.    Does  not  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  was  not  an  actual 
loss,  but  a  profit. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  that  is  partly  made  up  by  the  cheapening  of  our 
product,  due  to  the  steady  operation  of  our  mills. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  tell  me  in  cash?  Take  it  in  cash.  Did 
that  represent  an  actual  payment  by  vou  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
your  product  or  did  it  result  in  a  profit  to  you  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  should  say  that  we  just  about  came  out  even  on  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  can  we  rely  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  you  can.    I  have  said  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  there  was  no  positive  loss.  Very  good.  We 
can  accept  that  as  a  definite  and  final  statement  that  in  competition 
with  Germany,  where  they  have  this  bounty,  as  you  say,  and  in  com- 
petition with  England,  Belgium,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
neutral  markets,  you  were  able  to  hold  your  own,  without  loss. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  that  is  true ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  think  you  would  have  great  trouble  in 
holding  your  own  in  this  country,  where  all  the  advantages  are  in 
your  favor  and  where  you  have  no  freight  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  that  you  would  not  have  any  trouble  in 
holding  your  own  in  this  country  against  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Felton.  Of  course  we  would  when  the  demand  in  these  pro- 
ducing countries  slackens  up.  Remember  these  conditions  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  have  been  exceptional.  We  have  all  been  so  busy 
that  we  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Those  conditions  have  changed. 
The  Germans,  the  English,  and  these  Belgians  also  are  now*  sending 
their  rails  out  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  They  send  them  out 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  they  are  willing  to  sell  for  in  their  own 
countries.  That  is  especially  true  of  Germany,  where,  as  I  say,  the 
export  of  rails  by  the  Government  is  encouraged  by  an  indirect 
bounty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  did  not  occur  to  you  in  the  last  ten  years,  did 
it,  since  1898?  You  were  sending  out  yourself.  You  were  actually 
exporting  yourself.  They  were  not  sending  any  goods  in  here,  were 
they? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  imports  of  rails  into 
this  country  were.    The  statistics,  I  think,  would  snow  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  they  would.    That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  statistics  we  can  look  up  ourselves.  What  I 
want  is  this:  According  to  your  own  testimony,  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  competition  with  foreign  countries  unless  it  were  under  con- 
ditions where  they  could  not  find  a  market  at  home,  and  where  they 
were  prepared  to  send  their  rails  to  this  country  and  sell  them  at  less. 
That  is  the  only  condition  under  which  you  could  have  ruinous  com- 
petition in  this  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  would  send  them  in  and  sell  at  a  loss.  We  know 
they  would. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at^-that  unless  they  sold 
their  goods  at  a  loss  in  this  country  they  could  not  compete  with  you? 

Mr.  Felton.  Now,  you  are  mafcing  me  assume  that  I  know  what 
their  costs  are.  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  find  out. 
I  wish  I  could. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say — perhaps  I  am  entirely 
wrong — that  you  were  able  in  perfectly  neutral  markets,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  to  meet  them  and  beat  them  in  fair  competition.  Is  not 
that  so? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  neutral  markets,  I  do  not  know — ves;  we  sold — 
of  course  these  mills  have  made  their  prices.  I  do  not  Imow  what  the 
prices  of  the  German  mills  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  could  meet  their  prices  in  neutral  foreign 
markets  with  the  additional  cost  of  transportation,  do  you  think  you 
would  have  any  trouble  in  meeting  their  competition  in  your  own 
home  market,  with  no  cost  of  transportation  whatever  to  reach  the 
point  of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  These  prices  that  I  have  given  are  our  prices  f.  o.  b. 
at  our  mills.  They  are  not  the  prices  at  the  point  of  dehvery  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Regardless  of  that,  I  ask  you  this  question.  I  seem 
to  have  great  difficulty  in  making  myself  clear.  You  have  testified 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  you  have  met  their  competition  in  neutral 
markets  and  have  overcome  it.  Now,  I  ask  you  what  the  reason  is 
why  you  could  not  meet  the  same  competition  in  vour  own  market, 
where  your  condition  is  no  worse  than  it  is  in  the  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Felton.  Because  if  we  sold  all  our  rails  at  cost  or  less  than  cost, 
we  could  not  exist. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  prices  you  have  obtained 
in  these  markets  you  have  been  able  to  meet  their  competition? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  been  able  to  secure  some  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  you  secured  in  competition  with  them,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  I  ask  vou,  under  normal  conditions,  under  the 
conditions  we  have  had  for  the  last  ten  years,  would  you  not  be  able 
to  meet  their  competition  here,  exclusive  of  your  business  during  the 
past  year? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  believe  we  would,  because  our  costs  have  ad- 
vanced during  that  year  to  such  an  extent  that  if  the  Grerman  rails 
were  sold  in  our  market  and  the  foreign  market  at  the  prices  they 
brought  in  1900,  1901,  and  1902 — our  prices  in  the  meantime,  our 
costs  have  advanced  as  I  have  said  some  $6  or  $7  a  ton,  and  we  could 
not  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether  their  price  has 
advanced  or  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  at  the  prices  which  they  would  make  in  these 
quotations  which  we  have  here,  which  only  came  yesterday,  indicate 
that  they  are  putting  their  prices  down,  then,  I  say,  with  our  increased 
cost  to-day  we  could  not  meet  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  an  exceptional  condition,  the  condition  of 
last  year  and  this  year? 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  think  the  exceptional  conditions  were  last  year, 
and  the  conditions  this  year  are  normal. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Excluaing  the  adjective  "  exceptional,"  and  taking 
the  experience  of  this  year,  it  is  different  from  the  experience  you 
have  had  with  the  nine  years  preceding  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  experience  of  this  year? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  it  is  different  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
nine  years. 

Mr.  Felton.  You  mean 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  not  answer  that  question?  I  mean  this 
year  has  been  one  of  depression  in  your  business,  and  the  other  nine 
years  were  years  of  experience.    Am  I  not  right  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  but  during  a  large  portion  of  the  years  for 
'which  I  have  figures  here  our  rail  costs  were  very  much  less  than  they 
are  to-day.  We  were  therefore  able  to  meet  these  foreign  mills  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  If  the  prices  of  the  German  mills  come 
down  to  what  they  were  in  the  five  years  which  these  figures  that  I 
have  here  cover,  and  which  these  figures  indicate  that  they  are  coming 
to,  then  I  say  with  our  increased  cost  we  could  not  meet  that  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  a  hypothetical  condition  should  turn  out  to  be 
an  actual  condition,  then  you  say  you  could  not  meet  the  competition  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  not  a  hypothetical  condition,  but  an  actual 
condition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  "  if  "  these  rates  come  down. 

Mr.  Felton.  They  have  come  right  down. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  get  your  mind  away  from  this  year  alto- 
gether, and  go  back  to  the  years  preceding  this  year,  from  1899  to 
1907.  Taking  those  years,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  defeated  that 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  did,  but  our  costs  were  very  much  below  what 
they  are  to-day  or  what  we  conceive  they  are  to  be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  We  grant  all  that 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  the  important  point 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  grant  that;  but  assuming  that  conditions  are 
equal  to-day,  you  will  not  have  any  reason  to  rear  their  competition 
to-day,  would  you? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  certainly  would,  because  our  costs  to-day  are 
much  higher  than  when  we  were  getting  very  low  rails  before. 

AJr.  CocKRAN.  But  assuming  that  their  costs  to-day  are  in  propor- 
tion to  yours 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  not  going  to  assume  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  try  to.  It  seems  you  are  only  willing  to  as- 
sume conditions  that  will  justify  a  protected  condition.  I  want  you 
to  assume  conditions  that  are  actual,  the  same  as  those  that  have 
actually  occurred. 

Mr.  Felton.  The  position  I  take  covers  the  conditions  that  actually 
occur,  not  the  suppositious  conditions  that  you  try  to  put  before  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  taking  the  conditions  from  1899  to  190C. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  those  conditions  you  met  their  competition, 
did  you  not?     Do  not  be  ashamed  of  it;  it  is  very  creditable. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  told  you  we  had  met  their  competition 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good. 
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Mr.  Felton.  But  let  me  go  on  and  explain- 


Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  you  had  better  explain  that 

Mr.  Felton.  We  want  to  get  at  the  truth 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  assume  that  you  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  trying  to;  yes.  I  say  that  the  competition  we 
met  in  the  early  years  oi  those  ten  years  we  were  able  to  meet  because 
our  costs  were  very  much  lower  than  they  are  to-day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes.  I  say  that  to-day  we  could  not  meet  those 
costs,  but  you  say 

Mr.  Felton.  We  could  not  meet  their  competition  with  those  costs. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  say . 

Mr.  Felton.  We  could  not  meet  their  competition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  you  assume  that  the  cost  has  not  increased 
to  them  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  has  increased  to  you? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  the  latest  quotation  I  have  for  German  rails 
indicates  that  they  are  willing  to  sell  on  that  low  basis,  on  that  low 
price,  and  that  the  only  way  I  have  of  determining  their  basis  of  cost 
is  what  they  are  willing  to  sell  them  for. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  know  whether  their  raw  material  has 
increased  to  them  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  has  to  you  or  not,  but 
you  assume  that  it  has  not,  on  account  of  these  quotations.  Am  I 
right? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  assume  that  their  cost  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
what  it  was  five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago.  I  assume  that  because  of 
the  information  I  haver 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  see  what  your  answer  is  based  on.  Your 
answer,  that  you  need  protection  in  this  country  of  any  kind  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  Germany  did 
not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  has  increased  in  this  coun- 
try ;  you  do  not  claim  to  have  positive  knowledge  of  that,  but  you  as- 
sume to  from  the  rates  asked  for  the  foreign  product? 

Mr.  Felton.  What  would  you  assume  from  it  to-day? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  not  assume  anything.  I  am  simply  asking 
what  goes  on. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  assume  from  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Am  I  correct  about  thati 

Mr.  Felton.  What  was  that  question? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  Felton.  You  are  trying  to  get  me  to  say 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  trymg  to  get  you  to  say  anything r 

Mr.  Felton  (continuing).  That  I  think  we  could  meet  German 
competition  at  these  prices,  which  are  quoted  here,  in  the  Antwerp 
market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  trying  anything  so  hopeless  as  to  induce 
you  to  say  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  just  what  you  are  basing 
your  present  conclusions  on. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  stated  that  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  has  stilted  that  half  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  he  has,  and  he  will  not  state  it  now. 

Will  the  stenographer  read  the  question  ? 

(The  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Let  us  see  what  your  answer  is  basotl  on.  Your  answ^er,  that 
you  need  protection  in  tbls  country,  of  any  kind,  Is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  Germany  did  not  increase  In  the  same  pro- 
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portion  that  it  has  increased  In  this  country ;  you  do  not  claim  to  have  positive 
knowledge  of  that,  but  you  assume  to  from  the  rates  asked  for  the  foreign 
product? 

The  Chaikman.  Which  one  of  those  questions  do  you  want 
answered  first? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  stating  his  testimony  as  I  understand  it.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement  of  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  a  correct  statement  of  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  repetition  of  my  question.  I  want  to  know 
if  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Felton.  Mv  testimony  is — it  was  asked  me  whether  we  could 
go  ahead,  as  I  understand  it,  and  meet  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
mills  in  our  own  market.  I  said  that  we  could  not  do  it  to-day, 
because  our  costs  are  so  much  higher  than  they  were  when  we  for- 
merly did  meet  the  prices  which  they  made. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good.    Now 

Mr.  Felton.  Could  I  make  anything  plainer?  ^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  if  the  cost  of  their  raw  material  advanced  in 
an  equal  proportion,  would  you  then  be  able  to  meet  their  competi- 
tion in  this  country  as  you  did  before? 

Mr.  Felton.  If  they  charged  for  rails  in  the  foreign  markets  of 
the  world,  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  what  they  charged  last 
year,  then  we  would  be  able  to  meet  their  competition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  my  question,  but 
I  will  put  it  this  way — perhaps  .this  will  cover  it :  Is  the  same  state- 
ment embodied  in  your  answer  true  of  each  of  the  other  years  from 
1898  down  to  1905 — what  you  say  of  1906,  is  it  equally  true  of  each 
of  the  years  preceding  that  up  to  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  statement  you  made  about  conditions  under 
which  you  could  meet  competition  in  1906? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  price  was  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  Ger- 
many for  the  past  ten  years,  up  to  1908,  could  you  meet  their  compe- 
tition?   That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  could  not  to-day;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  at  the  time,  I  understood  vou. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  could  back  in  1898  and  1899.  We  could  in  1898 
and  1899  and  1900,  when  our  costs  for  producing  rails  were  very  con- 
siderably below  what  they  are  to-day,  due  to  this  lesser  price  we  were 
paying  for  raw  material,  freights,  and  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  the  cost  in  Germany 
has  increased  in  the  same  degree  or  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  of  these  years,  I  forget  which,  you  sold  rails 
abroad  for  $6  cheaper  than  you  did  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  that  is  what  I  stated. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so — substantially  so.  You  need  not  look  at 
your  figures  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  Tike  to  have  these  things  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right;  we  want  to  get  substantially  what  is  correct. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  takes  so  long.  In  one  of 
those  years — that  was  the  year,  1904 — when  I  explained  that  we  had 
bad  conditions 
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The  Chairman.  You  sold  them  for  $9  less,  I  think,  that  year. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  That  is  when  the  Turks  got  us? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes ;  the  Turks  got  us  in  their  claw  that  year.  There 
is  one  year  here — I  think  there  is  one  year  here — ^when  we  sold  for 
$6.80  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  the  year  1905. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  money  or  lose  it  on  that  exportation? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  lost  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  lose?  [After  a  pause.]  Oh,  if  you 
have  to  go  into  your  papers  for  it^ 

Mr.  Felton.  1  can  not  remember,  you  know,  as  to  the  figures  in 
a  mass  of  papers  like  this.    You  know  that  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  that  would  give  you  such  a  jolt  that  you 
would  recount  it. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  not  got  the  exact  amount  for  that  one  year, 
but  I  happen  to  have  it  for  all  the  years  figured  up,  and,  as  I  say, 
that  is  one  of  the  years  covered  by  these  figures  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  you  gentle- 
men are  welcome  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  telling  us  how  or  who  can 
give  us  this  information  as  to  the  cost  of  steel  rails  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  get  that.  We  have  tried 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  very  much  to  find  out 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would,  too.  It  would  be  a  most  valuable  thing, 
if  we  could  find  out  that.  I  am  afraid  what  I  am  stating  here  is 
now  going  right  out  in  the  press  dispatches  and  being  given  to  the 
mills  of  the  world — what  we  can  not  get  from  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it,  is  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  Why,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  is  what  seems  to  me — of  course  I  have  not  manu- 
factured any  steel  rails — but  it  looks  to  me  like  the  man  who  is  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  would, 
for  his  own  satisfaction  and  protection,  find  out  what  it  costs  his 
competitors  to  make  them.  That  is  simply  a  statement,  but  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question  now. 

Have  you  any  connection  with  the  steel  trust  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Wiiat  do  you  mean  by  the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  is  the  technical 
name  for  it,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Felton.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  own  any  stock  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Fp]LT0N.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  fix  prices  in  the  United  States  or  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  sure  of  tliat?  Do  you  sell  at  the  same  price 
that  they  sell  at? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  sell  generally  at  the  same  price  that  they  do. 
Let  me  explain  to  you  exactly  what  is  done  in  the  rail  business  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  presidents  of  the  rail  mills  have  frequent  conferences  at  which 
they  discuss  the  question  of  a  fair  price  to  charge  for  steel  rails. 
After  that  discussion,  we  each  one  act  as  we  think  is  best  for  our 
company.  That  has  resulted  largely  in  a  price  of  $28,  the  price  of 
steel  rails  having  been  quoted  in  a  general  way  at  $28.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  sell  all  our  rails  at  $28.  That  is  perhaps  what  you 
want  to  know,  is  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  fix  the  jump,  but  you  don't  jump  tojp^ether — ^that 
is  about  it,  is  it  not?  You  do  everything,  now,  at  one  of  these  meet- 
ings that  you  can  think  of  to  do  to  try  to  avoid  the  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  come  to  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  at 
all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  all  sell  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  don't  know  what  the  other  mills  sell  at.  I  think 
they  sell  at  $28. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  inquire  what  the  other  people  sell  at? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  never  inquire ;  it  would  not  do  any  good. 
*  Mr.  Clark.  You   do   not  care  what  the  other   people  sell  for,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  they  sell  at  that  price,  because  I  would  find 
out  when  I  come  to  quote  prices  to  railroads  if  that  price  were  cut 
to  any  considerable  extent ;  that  would  develop. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  be  very  much  surprised,  then,  to  fitid  one  of 
them  getting  $30  a  ton,  when  you  are  only  getting  $28  a  ton  for  your 
product? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  be  surj^rised,  and  I  would  think  that  out 
selling  department  was  very  lax  if  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  You  would  be  very  much  surprised  and  chagrined — 
not  chagrined,  but  surprised — if  you  found  out  that  they  were  selling 
at  $27  a  ton  and  that  you  wore  selling  for  $28  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  think  in  such  a  case,  also,  that  we  ought  to 
find  that  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  there  not  natural  or  artificial  advantages  that  en- 
able one  steel  mill  to  make  steel  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  another 
mill? 

Mr.  Felton.  No  doubt  there  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  they  all  sell,  by  accident,  at  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  not  by  accident.  I  told  you  just  exactly  what  was 
done  in  the  steel-rail  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  How  long  have 
you  been  in  this  steel-rail  business  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  been  in  the  steel-rail  business  since  1880. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  making  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Felton.  The  company  that  I  went  to  work  for  made  steel  rails 
in  1880. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  get  into  this  company  that  is  making 
steel  rails — the  company  that  you  are  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  been  in  it  ever  since  I  have  been  in  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  is  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Since  1880. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  do  anything  except  make  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  do  all  sorts  of  steel  work — produce  all  sortfe  of 
steel  products. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  company  capitalized  for?  [After  a 
^pause.]     Now,  can  you  not  tell  without  looking  in  those  papers? 

Mr.  Feltok.  I  want  to  give  you  accurate  information. 

Mr.  Griogs.  He  wants  to  get  the  daily  quotation. 

Mr.  Felton.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Just  for  information,  in  what  capacity  did  you  enter 
that  company  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  went  into  the  chemical  laboratory  and  went  up 
through  the  mills  and  have  been  with  them  ever  since. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  company  capitalized  for  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  capital  invested  in  works  and  in  the  business  is 
just  about  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  whole  capital  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividend  did  you  pay  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1907  we  paid  $1,155,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  per  cent  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Understand,  that  is  not  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany ;  that  is  the  amount  of  money  which  is  invested  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Actually  invested  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Actually  invested  in  the  business.  There  is  no  water 
in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  only  got  a  million  dollars  profit  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  said  we  paid  that  to  our  stockholders,  I  did  not 
say  that  was  our  profit 

Mr.  Clark.  What  were  your  profits? 

Mr.  Felton.  Our  profits  in  tnat  year — ^I  have  taken  the  two  best 
years  we  have  had  in  ten  years :  1907  was  not  the  best  year ;  it  was  a 
poor  year  for  us  on  account  oi  the  high  prices  for  materials.  Our 
income  was  $5,420,000. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Five  million  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Deducting  our  bonded  interest  or  interest  on  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  $748,000,  left  net  earnings  of  $4,671,000,  from  which  we  charged 
on,  depreciation,  $1,572,000,  leaving  our  net  income  $3,099,000.  Out 
of  that  dividends  of  $1,155,000  were  paid  to  our  stockholders. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  counting  up  this  three  and  a  fraction  per  cent  of 
profits,  how  much  capital  did  you  say  you  had? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  the  percentages  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right,  give  them. 

Mr.  Felton.  The  percentage  of  income  on  the  total  capital  invested 
was  10.79  per  cent.  Our  interest  on  bonds  was  1.49  per  cent.  Our 
depreciation  was  3.13  per  cent.  The  net  income  out  of  which  divi- 
dends were  paid  was  6.17  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  any  increase  in  value  of  your  property  that 
you  have  not  counted  there?    Did  you  add  to  your  holdmgs? 

Mr.  Felton.  You  mean  did  we  increase  our  works? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  or  did  you  buy  anything  else  of  value  that  be- 
longs to  the  company? 

Mr.  Felton.  Jso,  sir;  nothing  at  all.  If  anything  had  been  bought 
here  it  would  have  been  shown  up  here — that  is,  we  did  not  conceal 
any  of  our  profits.    That  is  what  I  think  you  are  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  the  president  of  your  company  get  for 
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Mr.  Fei/ton.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  called  on  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want,  whether  you  answer  it 
or  not.    We  want  to  arrive  at  how  much  profit  you  are  making. 

Mr.  Felton.  How  much  profit  we  are  making? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fblton.  I  have 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question  to  lead  up  to  that. 
Is  every  stockholder  in  the  company  an  officer  in  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  paying  anybody  any  such  price  as  president 
as  the  steel  trust  is  paying  Corey,  a  million  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  Fblton.  We  are  not;  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  fair  way  to  find  out  about  what  the  profits 
are  is  to  find  out  whether  the  managers  of  the  company,  the  top 
notchers 

Mr.  Felton.  I  see. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Whether  the  salaries  paid  to  those 
men  do  not  swell  up  the  expenses  to  such  an  extent  that  you  make  a 
poor  showing  as  to  your  profits,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
a  lot  of  fellows  in  the  company  who  are  becoming  millionaires  and 
multimillionaires. 

Mr.  Felton.  Will  you  allow  me  to  show  you  that?  [Handing  a 
memorandum  on  a  slip  of  paper  to  Mr.  Clark.]  That  is  what  the 
president  is  getting. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  would  like  to  see  that,  too. 

Mr.  Felton.  Pass  it  around. 

Mr.  Clark  (after  examination  of  memorandum).  Whew!  How 
many  vice-presidents  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  one  vice-president. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  are  pulling  along  with  six  and  some  odd  per 
cent  dividend. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Can  vou  state  what  your  net  profits  per  ton  were 
for  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  that  right  here,  I  think. 

Mr.  Cockran.  For  what  year  do  you  ask  them? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  For  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Felton.  Eemember,  I  am  speaking  now  simply  of  rails. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Felton.  Of  steel  rails.  We  manufacture  a  lot  of  other 
things » 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  I  would  prefer  to  hear  it  for  the  whole  product. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  not  got  that,  because  I  came  here  to  talk  about 
rails.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  it.  In  fact,  these  figures  which  I  can 
give  will  show  that  to  the  smallcvst  detail. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  that  I  saw  in  a  copy  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  this  year  that  the  net  earnings  of  the 
steel  corporation  for  the  year  1907  were  $15.50  a  ton.  "^re  your 
earnings  approximately  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  made  a  profit  on  rails.  We  have  this  one  plant 
running  on  rails,  vou  understand,  and  the  percentage  of  pront  on 
that  one  work  is  aoout  the  same  as  the  general  percentage  of  profit 
on  all  the  works,  but  on  rails  our  profits  per  net  ton,  before  any 
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depreciation  is  charged  off,  was  1.66  per  cent    That  was  in  1907.    In 
1906  our  profits  were  3.28  a  ton.    In  1905  our  profit  was  3.71  a  ton. 

You  have  heard  all  sorts  of  talk  about  the  cost  of  steel  rails.  It  is 
all  based  on  figures  that  were  made  up  in  the  late  nineties  when  we 
were  paying  our  men  10  cents  an  hour  and  they  were  working  nine 
hours  a  day,  when  our  rates  on  the  railroad  did  not  scarcely  pay  the 
cost,  and  when  everybody  that  was  selling  us  any  supplies — ^iron  ore 
or  anything  like  that — was  not  getting  back  a  new  dollar  for  an  old 
one. 

On  that  basis  we  made  the  steel  awfully  cheap.  We  were  then  able 
to  make  steel  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  we 
think.  Since  then  prices  have  gone  up,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  you, 
until  to-day — ^last  year — ^those  were  the  actual  profits  per  ton  whicli 
we  made  on  steel  rails  at  our  Sparrows  Point  jJant. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  read  a  sen- 
tence from  a  letter  that  I  received  this  morning  from  a  correspondent. 
After  calling  attention  to  this  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  he 
says: 

If  we  called  the  value  of  a  ton  of  steel  aa  $30,  you  will  observe  that  the  net 
profit  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  from  40  to  45  per  cent.  You  know  what  the 
tariff  is  that  enables  this  to  be  maintained.  That  increased  cost  goes  through 
everything  which  is  being  done  in  the  United  States,  whether  it  be  house  build- 
ing, manufacture  of  hardware,  or  railroad  building.  In  comparison  with  the 
profit  of  40  to  45  per  cent,  I  may  say  to  you  that  manufacturers  are  usually  weU 
contented  with  a  10  per  cent  net  profit. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  made  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  the  writer  of  that  article  a  manufacturer  of  steel 
rails  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  he  bases  his  argument 
on,  but  on  the  general  steel  business,  not  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Felton.  When  you  compare  the  earnings  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  with  the  earnings  of  these  smaller  corporations,  you 
must  remember  that  the  United  States  Steel  Company  owns  all  their 
raw  material ;  you  must  remember  that  they  own  the  means  of  trans- 
porting those  raw  materials  to  their  mills;  that  they  own  the  steam- 
ships and  the  cars;  that  they  own  their  supplies  of  fuel,  and  every- 
thing from  the  ground  up  that  goes  to  make  a  ton  of  steel.  Now,  they 
are  entitled  to  a  profit  on  each  one  of  those  things ;  their  money  is  in- 
vested in  it  and  they  ought  to  have  a  profit  on  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  that  caused  additional  cost  to  you  in  your  produc- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Has  it  caused 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  the  additional  cost  that  you  state  has  occurred  since 
1898,  when  the  steel  trust  was  organized,  been  caused  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  could  not — T  do  not  see  how  it  has  been  caused  by  it. 
We  all  know  that  everything  has  gone  up  in  these  years.  Railroad 
rates  have  advanced,  and  the  steel  corporation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  Possibly  the  price  of  iron  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  has 
gone  up  because  of  the  steel  corporation. 

Mr,  Hill.  That  it  has  a  natural  advance  and  not  an  arbitrary  one, 
for  which  they  are  responsible  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  It  w^ould  seem  to  me  so,  because  it  has  been  since  the 
steel  corporation  was  formed,  and  I  can  not  see  that  because  there 
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has  been  an  advance  since  the  steel  corporation  was  organized  that  it 
has  been  because  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  What  proportion  of 
the  steel-rail  production  of  the  country  do  you  produce* 

Mr.  Felton.  Last  year  there  was  about  3,600,000  tons  of  rail  made, 
I  think.    Let  me  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  have  in  these  things.  The 
production  of  all  kinds  of  rails  was  3,663,000  tons  made  in  1907.  That 
-was  a  little  smaller  than  the  year  before.  The  year  before  the  produc- 
tion was  3,977,000  tons.  That  was  the  maximum.  That  is  the  maxi- 
mum year;  4,000,000  tons,  in  round  numbers,  you  might  call  it.  In 
that  year  we  made  about  450,000  tons,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  I  understood  you  at  the  beginning  of  your  remarks, 
you  stated  that  you  came  here  to  represent  the  entire  steel  industry  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  1  was  asked  to  come  nere  by  the  steel-rail  producers  to 
say  that  they  did  not  feel  that  under  present  conditions  the  duty  of 
$7.84  a  ton  on  steel  rails  is  an  excessive  one. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  United  States  Steel  Company,  then,  will  not  appear; 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  they  will  not, 
because  you  know  that  your  committee  asked  to  have  special  individ- 
uals appointed  to  come  here  and  talk  to  you  on  these  separate 
schedules,  and  meetings  were  held  at  the  offices  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association,  at  which  all  the  interests  we  could  get  together 
in  the  short  time  were  represented. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  speaking  for  the  whole  trade,  Mr.  Felton,  I  would 
ask  whether  there  is  any  international  agreement  between  England, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  as  to  a  distribution 
of  the  world's  territory  in  the  steel-rail  trade? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  is  nothing  that  we  are  a  party  to. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Felton.  To  my  belief  there  is  a  hard  and  fast  association  be- 
tween the  German,  English,  French,  and  Belgian  mills. 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  with  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HiUL.  Pardon  me  if  I  read  you  just  a  sentence.  I  think  it  is 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  14,  1908,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
[Reading :] 

It  is  understood  that  some  sort  of  an  agreement  bearing  up  exports  of  steel 
has  existed  for  several  years  between  tbe  United  Stntes  and  the  leading  iron- 
producing  countries  of  Euroi>e.  This  agreement,  it  is  said,  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  stimulate  the  foreign  branch  of  the  ste(»l  business  and  has  resulted  in 
great  benefits  to  the  comiianies  conceniod.  Th(»re  is  also  an  understanding  re- 
garding the  armor-plate  trade. 

To  your  knowledge,  is  there  any  truth  whatever  in  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Companv  a  party 
to  it? 

Mr.  Hnx.  No ;  not  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  I  am  asking 
you  as  representing  now  the  entire  steel-rail  trade  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  Felton.  Understand,  I  do  not  know  as  to  what  the  other  steel 
mills  may  do. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  vou  could  not  sa v  as  to  the  truth  of  that  statement  ? 
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Mr.  Felton.  No;  but  I  do  know  that  that  arrangement  is  in  force, 
and  I  do  know  that  we  would  like  very  much  to  be  put  in  a  position 
where  we  could  join  it. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Why? 

Mr.  Felton.  Because  it  would  protect  the  entire  steel-rail  market  of 
the  world.  We  would  get  better  prices.  We  would  not  cut  one 
another's  throats.    We  would  save  liabilities  which  exist  now. 

You  understand  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  German  or  the 
English  mills  from  subsidizing  any  one  of  their  mills  which  is  well 
located  to  simply  flood  this  country  with  cheap  steel  rails  and  make 
up  the  difference  in  cost  between  them.  We  can  not  oppose  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Felton,  are  you  at  liberty  to  make  any  price  you  see 
fit  for  rails  delivered  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Felton.  Certainly  we  are. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  the  German  manufacturer,  under  the  syndicate  agrejB- 
ment,  permitted  to  make  any  price  he  sees  fit  for  rails  delivered  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  not  the  prices  between  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  Belgium  and  the  United  States  fixed  in  London,  and  is  not  the 
price  of  rails  in  the  world  controlled 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  answer  the  question  you  asked 

Mr.  Felton.  Xot  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  price  controlled  by  international  agreement 
rather  than  by  tariffs? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir ;  not  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  whole  trade. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  know  it,  but  I  can  not  answer  what  I  do  not  know 
about. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  represent  the  whole  trade. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  not  taken  into  the  secret  councils. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  there  be  anybody  before  the  committee  who  can 
answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Wliat  do  you  believe  as  to  whether  the  prices  of  rails 
are  fixed  by  an  international  agreement  made  in  England? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  know  that  the  German,  English,  and  French  mills 
have  some  sort  of  an  understanding,  and  I  say  I  think  it  would  be 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  steel  trade  if  the  Amer- 
ican mills  were  allowed  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now,  do  you  think  that  those  French,  German,  and 
English  mills  have  an  understanding  with  any  of  the  American 
manufacturers  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  no  reason  for  making  up  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  lawyer  has  no  right  to  think  against  his  clients. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Besides  which,  you  would  not  bring  any  such 
thoughts  in  here  anyway. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Another  question,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Felton.  You 
must  have  some  reason,  with  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  steel 
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trade,  to  have  one  impression  or  another.  Which  impression  do  you 
have  in  reference  to  the  mattter? 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  know  that  steel  rails  are  being  sent  into  this 
country.  That  is,  I  just  heard  yesterday  that  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  had  placed  an  order  for  steel  rails  delivered  at 
Pensacola  or  Mobile,  for  foreign  rails  to  come  in  here,  and  I  do  not 
believe  those  rails  would  have  come  in  here  if  there  had  been  any  ar- 
rangement among  the  foreign  mills  and  the  American  mills  as"  to  a 
price  here;  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  come  in  in  such  an  event. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  the  circumstance  that  tends  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  such  agreement.  Have  you  observed  anything 
which  has  induced  you  to  at  any  time  suspect  that  there  was  such  an 
agreement? 

Mr.  Felton.  No  ;  I  can  not  say  that  there  has  been. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Felton,  that  you  would 
like  verv  much  to  be  in  a  position  to  join  this  combination. 

Mr.  f'ELTON.  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  entire  good  of  the  steel 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  would  prevent  you  from  doing  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  law. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  the  law  prohibit  it  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Joining  a  foreign  combination? 

Mr.  Felton.  Joining  any  kind  of  a  combination. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  stated  what  the  cost  of  production  of 
steel  rails  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  only  state  as  to  my  own  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wish  you  would  state  what  was  the  cost  in  1007 
of  the  production 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  he  gave  it  for  every  year — for  five  or  six 
years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  what  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  rails  has 
been — what  it  costs  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  tell  you  that  very  quickly.  As  I  say,  these 
figures,  which  you  can  have,  will  show  you  that.  You  want  what  it 
costs  us  at  our  Maryland  works  in  1907  to  make  a  ton  of  rails? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  Before  deducting  anything  for  depreciation,  it  cost 
us  $26.42. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sold  those  rails  at  $28.08  f.  o.  b.  the  mills? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  had 
risen  $5.50  a  ton.    What  did  you  include  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Merely  the  cost  of  ore.    That  was  only  the  cost  of  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood,   i  ou  manufacture  your  own  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes.  We  purchase  some,  but  we  manufacture  most 
of  the  pig  iron  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Pijg  iron  has  depreciated  some  $8  per  ton  since 
1907  in  the  price,  has  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Since  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was  stated 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Since  the  panic,  I  suppose  he  means,  of  1907. 

Mr.  Fblton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Evidently  the  items  of  cost — ^that  would  reduce 
the  pig  iron  that  goes  into  a  steel  rail  to  that  extent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  iron  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  steel  rails.  It  is  iron  used  in  foundries.  The  iron  that  is  used 
to  make  steel  rails  is  a  special  grade  of  iroUj  known  as  Bessemer  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  must  beg  to  differ  with  you  there,  because  we 
claim  in  our  part  of  the  country  to  be  able  to  make  good  steel,  and 
we  make  it  from  another  iron. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  you  make  it  from  basic  iron? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  But  the  pig  iron  we  use  is  what  we  call  Bessemer 
iron.  We  make  all  Bessemer  rails.  We  do  not  make  any  open-hearth 
rails. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  has  there  not  been  a  decrease  in  the  price  of 
that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  that. 
That  has  probably  been  due  to  a  lowering  in  the  price  of  coke.  There 
has  been  a  lowering  in  the  price  of  coke.  There  has  also  been  a  mark- 
ing off  on  the  book  vahies  of  ore  in  the  hands  of  furnace  men.  That 
is,  they  marked  that  off  and  accepted  a  loss  on  it,  and  went  ahead  to 
try  and  meet  the  new  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  about  the  great  increase  in  cost  in 
book  value,  as  you  produce  everything,  from  the  ore  on  up,  from  1898 
to  1907,  has  not  been — ^not  as  much  decrease,  I  know,  but  has  there 
not  been  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  by  marking  down  these 
figures  since  1907  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  has  been  a  lowering  in  cost  in  1908  due  to  a 
decrease  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  but  that  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  make  up  the  increased  cost  due  to  the  very  slow  running.  For 
instance,  we  have  only  been  able  to  run  our  rail  plant  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  time  this  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  that  you  just  said  you  had  marked  down? 

Mr.  Felton.  Lake  ores,  I  think,  were  reduced  50  cents  a  ton  over 
the  high  prices  of  these  last  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVhat  diS  it  amount  to  in  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  would  amount  to,  roughly,  about 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  will  you  state,  has  there  been  any  reduction 
of  wages  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  Felton.  No;  we  have  tried  to  hold  up  wages,  with  the  hope 
that  this  thing  was  going  to  turn. 

Mr.  Underwood.  uTiat  has  been  the  total  reduction  of  your  cost 
items  within  the y 

Mr.  Felton.  Our  cost  items  this  year,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  more 
than  they  were  last  year,  notwiilistanding  the  fact  that  we  are  pay- 
ing less  for  our  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand 

Mr.  Felton.  Due  to  our  slow  running. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what 
it  would  be  if  the  market  picks  up,  and  you  can  run  every  day  with 
the  reduced  cost  of  material.  Wliat  has  been  the  reduction  m  cost 
aside  from  the  slow  running? 
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Mr.  Felton.  If  we  could  run — that  is,  you  mean  if  we  could  run 
normally  ? 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  What  would  be  our  probable  reduction  this  year? 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  over  1907;  yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  should  think  that  would  probably  be  1.50  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1.50? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  a  hasty  calculation,  you  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  present  tariff  on  steel 
rails  is  not  a  prohibitive  duty? 

Mr.  Felton.  Not  at  all.  In  the  Gulf  States  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  we  are  liable  at  any  time  to  have  rails  sent  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  have  them  sent  in? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  not  had  them  sent  in  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  because,  as  I  said,  foreign  mills  were  so  largely  occupiea  with 
their  home  market  and  the  demand  that  came  on  them  from  this 
great  activity  all  over  the  world  that  they  did  not  send  in  these 
rails,  apparently ;  but  I  believe  we  are  right  up  against  it  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  an  apprehension  and  not  sustained  by 

Mr.  Felton.  It  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past,  and  we  would 
have  to  reason  that  from  what  our  experience  has  been 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  here  that  the  production  of  steel  rails 
in  this  country  amounted  to  3,600,000  tons  in  1007  and  something 
like  4,000,000  in  1906.    That  is  what  you  stated,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  that  was  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  many  tons.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  fact:  I  notice  that  in  the  year  1895 — and  that  was  in  a  very 
profitable  year — ^there  were  only  775  tons  imported.  In  the  next  year 
there  were  958  tons  imported.  In  the  next  year  there  were  2,335 
tons  imported.  In  1898  there  were  5,530  tons  imported.  In  1899 
there  were  298  tons  imported.  In  1900  there  were  2,385  tons  im- 
ported. In  1901  there  were  933  tons  imported.  In  1902  there  were 
14,836  tons  imported.  In  1903  there  were  123,000  tons  imported. 
In  1904  there  were  49,000  tons  imported.  In  1905  there  were  19,473 
tons  imported.  In  1906  there  were  10,037  tons  imported,  and  in 
1907  there  were  3,911  tons  imported. 

Xow,  that  is  the  total  importation  of  steel  rails  from  1895  to 
1907,  and  in  no  year  did  the  importation  amount  to  1  per  cent  of 
the  consumption  of  the  American  market.  Now,  do  you  not  call 
that  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  consider — if  rails  can  be  sent  in  here,  and 
we  know  that  they  can,  I  do  not  think  the  tariff  would  prohibit  their 
coming  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose  there  are  exceptional  cases,  when  they 
could  come  in  absolutely  at  a  loss,  but  really  want  to  get  at  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  understand.  I  have  tried  to  give  them  to  you  the 
best  I  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  want  to  have  something  we  can  base  the 
facts  on  as  to  this  tariff,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  a 
fair  statement  of  the  case  that  when,  in  a  period  of  nearly — ^well,  in  a 
period  of  twelve  years — the  total  importation  of  rails  into  the  United 
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States  amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  do  you  not  call 
that  a  prohibitive  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  tariff  that  has  protected  the 
American  manufacturer  very  effectively.  A  prohibitive  tariff  is 
something  that  would  keep  rails  out  of  this  country  absolutely,  and 
I  know  that  it  is  perfectly  possible,  under  normal  conditions,  to  ship 
some  of  these  Belgian  rails  and  the  other  cheap  rails  to  our  Pacific 
coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  right  there. 
My  idea  of  this  proposition  is  that  when  the  price  is  high  at  home 
here — and  I  am  asking  you  simply  for  information — ^there  is  a  great 
demand  among  the  railroads  to  Duy  rails,  that  that  is  an  opportunity 
when  the  foreigner  comes  into  our  territory;  but  you  say  it  is  not 
Now,  in  the  figures  I  give  you,  in  1895  and  1896  and  1897,  when  the 
market  was  low  and  conditions  in  this  country  were  not  so  very 
prosperous — I  believe  we  will  agree  on  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  what  years? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1895, 1896,  and  1897  they  were  not  as  prosper- 
ous as  they  were  in  1903  and  1904? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  1895 ;  yes,  1896  and  1897.  Those  were  very  dull 
years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Dull  years? 

Mr.  Felton.  Very  low  prices  in  those  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  aull,  too? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  whole  markets  of  the  world  were  dull  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  at  that  time,  with  this  same  duty  of  $7.84, 
there  was  only  less  than  a  thousand  tons  imported  in  the  years  1895 
and  1896,  and  only  a  little  over  2,000  tons  imported  in  1897,  and  yet 
when  we  got  to  the  prosperous  vears  of  1903  it  has  increased  about 
123,000  tons,  and  in  1904  to  49,000  tons,  and  in  1905  to  19,000  tons. 
Now,  that  does  not  seem  to  sustain — of  course  there  was  a  minimum 
amount  imported  in  each  year,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  sustain  your 
proposition  that  in  a  bad  year  the  importation  will  be  larger  than  in 
good  years. 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  were  years  when  our  prices  here  were  extremely 
low,  and  the  steel  rails  could  not  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  as  shown  by 
these  statistics,  because  the  vahie  of  the  unit 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  you  will  find  that  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  the  value  of  the  unit  was  lower  in  those 
years  than  now. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  because  the  last  year  I  have  here — ^that  is,  the 
years  these  figures  were  prepared  for,  the  first  year  was  1898.  In 
that  year  our  price  for  domestic  rails  was  $19.44. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  in  the  year 
1907,  when  you  say  the  price  was  very  low  in  this  country,  t  he  value 
of  the  imported  article  was  $23,  and  yet  only  2,000  tons  came  in,  and 
yet  in  the  year  190G  this  unit  value  of  rails  as  given  for  the  imported 
article  was  still  $23  and  10,000  tons  came  in.  So  that  does  not  seem 
to  sustain  your  idea. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  a  pretty  low  price  for  rails  in  this  country, 
was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  As  I  understand,  that  was  not  the  selling  price; 
that  was  the  value  on  which  the  duty  was  assessed.  Of  course  the 
$7 

Mr.  Felton.  Would  come  off  that  I 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  $7.84r- 


Mr.  Felton.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  pretty  sure 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  givmg  you  now  the  selling  price  in  1906, 
being  $23,  and  you  say  the  selling  price  in  1906  of  steel  rails  was  $28. 

Mr.  Felton.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Underwood.  1906. 

Mr.  Felton.  1906,  yes ;  but  you  were  talking  about  1896. 

Mr.  TJnderwood.  I  have  given  you  both  dates.  I  am  giving  you 
now  the  value  of  the  article  as  fixed  by  the  imported  rail  that  came 
in  here  without  the  duty  added,  as  $23.44,  for  the  importation  of 
10,000  tons  of  rails  in  1906.  Now,  the  price  in  America,  the  Ameri- 
can rail,  was  selling,  according  to  your  statement,  for  something  like 
$28. 

Mr.  FELit)N.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  what? 

Mr.  Underwood.  1906. 

Mr.  Felton.  1906 ;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  the  duty  was  not  added  to  that  rail; 
that  was  the  value  of  the  export  price  as  fixed  by  the  Government — 
while  they  fix  the  price  abroad ;  tney  fixed  the  price  abroad  as  $23.44 
in  1906. 

Mr.  Felton.  Then  the  duty  would  have  been  added  to  that  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course 

Mr.  Felton.  Then  those  rails  would  have  cost  in  this  country 
something  over  $30. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  rails  probably  went  to  the  Gulf  ports  and  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  were 
able  to  come  in  at  that  price;  but  what  I  wanted  to  show  is  that  your 
assertion  that  because  we  are  going  to  have  dull  times  would,jen- 
courage  the  importation  of  rails  is  not  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  only  in  the  year  1897  a  little  over  2,000  tons  of  rails  imported, 
the  value  abroad  being  fixed  by  the  Government  at  $23,  and  in  1906, 
a  very  prosperous  year,  there  were  10,000  tons  imported,  and  the 
value  of  steel  being  fixed  at  $23,  with  the  same  values  in  the  prosper- 
ous year,  the  amount  of  importation  had  increased.  Now^  does  that 
not  indicate  that  what  you  say.  that  the  importations  will  increase  in 
bad  years,  is  not  sustained  by  tnis  record  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  those  years  were  years  when  the  foreign  mills 
were  well  occupied  bv  the  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  t>o  you  mean  to  say  that  in  1897 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1897?    No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  say.    This  is  1897. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  thought  you  said  in  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1897,  when  there  was  a  low  market,  and  the 
same  value  of  rails  abroad,  as  compared  with  rails  in  1906.  the  im- 

Sortations  were  small,  and  in  1906  they  had  increased,  wnich  evi- 
ently  does  not  sustain  your  theory  that  they  come  in  here  in  bad 
times,  does  it! 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  am  afraid — I  am  pretty  stupid,  I  guess,  but  I  can 
not  get  the  point  you  are  trying  to  make.  Of  course^  in  1906  we  were 
very  busy,  and  the  foreign  mills  were  also  very  bifsy.  There  may 
have  been  some  railroads  not  able  to  get  the  rails  in  this  country,  and 
they  imported  foreign  rails. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  agree  to  that;  but  in  1897  you  were  not  very 
busy? 

Mr.  Felton.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  foreign  mills  were  not  very  busy  t 

Mr.  FEim)N.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  in  that  year  there  was  only  one-fifth  the 
number  of  rails  brought  into  this  country  that  were  brought  in  nine 
years  later,  in  1906. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  does  not  sustain  jour  proposition  that  a 
dull  market  would  mean  an  importation  of  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  Would  not  that  be  explained  by  the  low  selling  price 
of  rails  in  this  country  in  1897? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  low 
selling  price  in  this  country  would  be  what  fixes  it,  but  it  would  be 
the  low  price  of  rails  abroad  as  to  whether  they  would  come  in  here. 

Mr.  Felton.  If  rails  would  come  in  here  at  $19,  the  foreign  maker 
w^ould  have  to  meet  the  price,  or  approximately  meet  the  price  of  $19. 
and  pav  the  duty  in  that  way,  so  that  the  low  price  at  which  rails 
are  selling  here  would  be  almost  sure  to  shut  out  the  foreign  rails, 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  so.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to. 
Therefore,  when  we  have  a  poor  market — we  agree  absolutely  on  that 
proposition.  When  we  have  dull  times  and  a  poor  market  here,  and 
a  low  price  here,  the  American  producer  need  not  fear  competition. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  that  is  true,  but  we  could  not  get  back  to  those 
low  prices  and  live  unless  prices  of  raw  materials,  labor,  and  freights 
w^ould  go  back  to  where  they  were.  That  would  enable  us,  of  course, 
to  reach  these  low  costs  again. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  did  import  into  this  country  in  1907,  4,610  tons,  which,  of 
course,  was  a  negligible  amount  as  to  the  total  production 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  we  did  import  4,610  tons,  at  a  value  of 
$133,000,  or  a  price  per  ton  of  rails  of  $29,  just  a  little  more  than  the 
American  price. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  happen  to  know  about  some  rails  that  were  im- 
ported in  that  year,  and  they  were  special  rails;  that  is,  they  were 
rails  tliat  were  used  by  street  railwavs.  It  is  a  special  rail  that  ii- 
made  in  Germany  for  going  around  the  curves  m  street  railway 
tracks,  in  the  streets.  I  know  that  some  of  those  rails  were  importecl 
in  that  year.  Whether  those  were  the  rails  or  not,  whether  that 
would  explain  it,  of  course  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  if  they  were  special  rails,  they 
did  not  come  in  competition  with  the  American  product;  but  the 
importation  of  that  small  amount  of  rails  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  on  which  the  American  market  was  fixed,  and  it  was  just  beloAv 
the  price  of  rails  that  came  in. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  if  you  could  have  that  matter  investigated 
you  would  find  out  that  they  were  what  was  known  as  girder  guard 
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rails,  for  the  purpose  of  these  curves.  They  are  specially  designed 
rails,  made  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you :  If  they  came  in 
here  at  $29 — ^that  was  their  valuation — were  those  rails  sold  in  this 
country  at  $29,  or  were  they  sold  here  at  $29,  with  the  duty  added  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  importation  of  rails  was 
at  that  time,  these  German  guard  rails;  were  they  sold  at  $29? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  know  of  the  fact  of  their 
having  come  in.  I  should  think  the  custom-house  could  tell  you 
what  that  was.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  any  idea  of  what  a 
European  rail  can  be  purchased  for  in  New  York,  or  could  have  been 
purchased  for  in  1907,  with  the  duty  and  all  paid,  if  any  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  could  tell  you  what  they  could 
be  purchased  for  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Felton.  Pretty  nearly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right;  tell  us. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.  It  is  something  better 
than  $38,  but  just  what  I  do  not  know.  That  is  figuring  on  $3 
freight  rate,  which  I  think  is  high. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $33? 

Mr.  Felton.  Something  less  than  $33. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Very  much  less?    One  dollar  less? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know:  I  simply  know  that  rails  were  sold 
at  Antwerp  at  less  than  this  figure  I  have  used  in  computing  this 
price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  will  give  me  what  I  want.  What  do  you 
say  they  are  sold  for  at  Antwerp? 

'Mr.  Felton.  This  is  the  latest  report  we  have.  Rails  have  been 
sold  at  Antwerp  at  $23.04,  or  better. 

Mr.  I^NDERwooD.  Twenty-three  dollars  and  four  cents? 

Mr.  Felix>n.  Or  better. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  that,  how  much  freight  do  you  add  to 
cover  the  cost  of  bringing  it  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Felton.  That,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  foreign  freight 
rate.  I  figured  on  $3,  but  I  think  they  could  be  brought  for  a  good 
deal  better  than  $3— perhaps  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Could  they  Iks  brought  here  for  $2  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  had  freight  rates  on  iron  ore  of  between  6 
and  7  shillings;  that  is  $1.75.  Rails  would  be  more  than  iron  ore.  I 
do  not  think  thej'  could  come  in  for  less  than  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  there  is  at  least  $2,  and  the  duty  must  be  added 
to  those  rails  to  bring  them  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Splitting  the  difference  and  putting  it  $2.50  to 
bring  them  in  here  would  make  the  cost  of  bringing  rails  m  this  conn- 
try  $25.70.    Now,  is  there  any  marine  insurance  on  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  tliink  that  ought  to  cover  the  marine  insurance. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  difference  between  what  your  cost  is 
and  what  they  can  be  landed  here  for  from  Antwerp  amounts  to  about 
SI  a  ton  under  the  present  prices? 

Mr.  Felton.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  that? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  me  the  cost  a  while  ago  at  $26.42. 

Mr.  Felton.  $23.04  at  Antwerp. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Xo;  your  cost  of  production  is  $26.42? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  give  the  selling  price  at  Antwerp  as  $23 
and  add  $2.50  for  freight,  which  makes  $25.50;  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  your  cost  and  their  selling  price  in  New  York  of  90 
cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  would  be  according  to  your  figures;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Xow,  you  get  a  duty  of  $7.84  a  ton  to  protect  a 
difference  in  cost  of  90  cents. 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  remember  that  all  our  rails  are  not  delivered  at 
New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Felton.  They  are  delivered  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
even  for  deliverv  in  New  York  we  have  to  pay  freight,  and  the  prices 
I  gave  you  are  f.  o.  b.  mill  prices.  The  German  mills  from  Antwerp 
would  probably  get  a  lower  rate  to  the  Gulf  ports  than  they  would  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  vessels  go  out  very  light  to  get  cotton  and  will 
take  almost  any  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  as  to  interior  points,  the  mill  located  in  the 
interior  would  have  the  advantage  of  that  differential  in  freight, 
which  you  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Felton.  A  mill  located  in  the  interior  has  the  natural  protec- 
tion due  to  the  freight  from  the  seaboard  always,  and  I  said  when  I 
be^an  here  that  we  are  the  most  vulnerable  to  any  lowering  of  the 
tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  being  the  case,  there  being  only  90  cents 
difference,  according  to  your  statement,  in  the  difference  or  your  cost 
and  what  the  rail  can  be  laid  down  at  from  Antwerp,  and  having 
nearly  $7  clean  protection  on  it  above  the  cost  of  production,  do  you 
not  think  that  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  with  a  government  deficit  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  the  rail  interests  of  this  country  can  con- 
cede something? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  to  look  back  to  the  profits  on  our  business 
which  we  transacted  in  those  years,  and  I  have  given  you  those  profits, 
and  I  have  shown  you  what  we  realized  out  of  the  busine&s  m  1905 
and  1900,  which  were  the  best  years  we  ever  had,  and,  based  on  those 
figures,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  answering  the  question,  I  want  to  get 
it  from  you. 

Mr.  Felton,  I  say  I  do  not  think  we  could.  I  have  given  you  those 
figures.    , 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  given  me  the  cost  of  your  production. 

Mr.  Felton.  And  I  have  given  our  profits  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  given  the  Antwerp  price,  with  the 
freight  added,  and  there  is  only  ninety-odd  cents  difference,  and  you 
have  $7.80  dut}'  out  of  which  to  make  profit,  and  I  think  that  if  j'Ou 
were  to  make  a  profit  of  $1  or  $2  a  ton  you  would  be  making  a  hand- 
some profit.    Suppose  you  made  a  profit  of  $2  a  ton  on  the  amount 
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of  production  of  steel  rails,  you  would  be  making  a  handsome  profit, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Felton,  Just  remember  that  the  steel  mill,  to  keep  up,  has  to 
renew  itself  absolutely  once  in  ten  years.  That  is  an  expense  which 
you  have  to  figure  into  your  cost,  because  it  will  come  out  in  the  end. 

ilr.  Underwood.  You  included  that  in  the  $26.42,  I  understood 
you,  did  you  not?     Into  that  amount  did  you  not  put  all  of  your  cost? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  before  anything  was  charged  off  for  depre- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  are  you  going  to  charge  off  on  that  for 
depreciation  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  we  charged  off  something  like  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fifty  cents  a  ton  for  depreciation? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  steel  rail,  allow- 
ing for  depreciation,  $26.92? 

Mr.  Felton,  Our  average  depreciation  in  this  period  I  find  was  55 
cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  what,  then  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  But  you  are  figuring  on  the  prices  delivered  at  Xew 
York,  while  we  would  have  to  pay,  I  think,  $1.25  freight  to  Xew 
York  from  our  mill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  us  fix  the  cost  price  first,  as  I  have  started  to 
do.  That  makes  the  cost  of  your  steel  rail  $26.97,  including  every- 
thing, depreciation  and  all,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  it  is  about  that.    Our  cost  or  our  profit? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  ;  I  am  asking  for  your  cost.  I  am  not  worry- 
ing about  the  profit.  I  want  to  know  if  you  stand  on  the  proposition 
that  vour  total  cost,  including  depreciation  and  everythmg  else,  is 
$26.9t. 

Mr.  Fel'ix)N.  I  am  sorry  it  takes  me  so  long  to  find  these  things  in 
my  papers.    I  am  afraid  I  have  not  that  here. 

Mr.  l^NDERWOOD.  Were  not  your  figures  stated  a  while  ago  correct? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  profits  in  1907 

Mr.  Underwood.  1  do  not  want  the  profits;  I  want  the  cost. 

Mr.  Felton.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  that  right  here.  After  deducting 
our  general  depreciation,  $26.15.  Our  depreciation  that  year  was  not 
as  heavy  as  the  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  $26.15  is  what  you  say  it  cost  you  per  ton, 
everything  included? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  everything  included. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty-six  dollars  and  fifteen  cents? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  taking  the  Antwerp  price,  adding  $2.50  for 
freight,  makes  it  $25.50,  which  leaves 

Mr.  Felton.  Just  wait  a  minute.  I  made  a  mistake.  It  should  be 
$26.70. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right;  $26.70.  Taking  the  Antwerp  price, 
and  adding  $2.50  for  freight,  and  then  deducting  that,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence between  you  at  your  mill  and  the  foreign  product  in  New  York 
Harbor  of  $1.20,  prepared  to  reach  out  into  this  country  for  business. 

Mr.  Felton.  You  mean  that  is  the  price  of  foreign  rails  delivered 
in  Xew  York  compared  to  our  f .  o.  b  cost  at  mill  ? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  Now,  above  that  cost  is  profit,  and  the  duty 
now  being  $7.84,  you  have  $6.64  duty  out  of  which  to  make  your 
profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  that  is  an  extreme  case,  because  we  deliver 
very  few  rails  at  New  York.  Our  business,  you  know,  is  largely 
delivered  at  Savannah  and  through  the  Southern  States — Pensacola 
and  Galveston,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  If 
there  were  a  steel  mill  located  at  New  York  that  would  compete  from 
New  York  with  you  in  your  business,  you  would  be  starting  out  on  an 
equal  basis  at  that  point.  The  cost  price  there  of  that  mill's  product 
and  your  cost  price  when  you  start  out  to  go  across  the  continent  for 
competition  would  be  about  on  an  equality.  In  other  words,  I  put 
the  loreigner  into  New  York.  That  is  the  best  place  for  him  to  land 
his  freight  cheaply,  because  there  are  more  vessels  coining  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  1  suppose  so;  3^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  located  his  industry  at  the  cheapest  point 
he  can  land  on  American  soil,  where  he  can  get  in  here  the  cheap- 
est, to  put  him  in  competition  with  you,  and  under  this  present  tax 
you  have  $6.64  the  advantage  of  him.  I  want  to  know  if  the  steel-rail 
business,  with  $6.64,  according  to  your  own  figures,  advantage  of  the 
foreign  product  landed  in  the  cheapest  port  of  New  York  does  not 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  concede  something  to  the  American  Republic 
in  the  way  of  producing  revenue? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  your  figures  must  be  wrong  somewhere,  be- 
cause when  we  got  $28  at  our  mill  we  only  made  one  dollar  and 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  those  figures, 
will  you  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  stated  your  figures  were  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  stated  your  figures  were  wrong. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.     I  said  something  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  reporter  take  it  down? 

The  Stenoorapher.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it. 

The  CiiAiR^^rAN.  Will  the  stenographer  road  that,  as  far  as  the  wit- 
ness had  gone? 

The  Stenographer   (reading)  : 

I  think  yonr  figures  imist  be  wronp  somewhere,  because  when  we  got  $28 
at  our  mill  we  only  made  one  dolhir  and 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  what  were  vou  goinfi^  to  sav  in  addition  to 
that,  Mr.  Witness? 

Mr.  F'elton.  I  was  going  to  add  that  we  only  made  $1.66.  Those 
are  the  actual  figures  shown  by  the  year's  business. 

Mr.  Underavooi).  I  think  the  whole  reason  it  is  wrong  is  that  you 
did  not  use  the  entire  amount  of  protection  afforded  you,  and  vour 
local  competition  in  the  American  market  pulled  down  your  profit. 

ilr.  Griggs.  We  have  been  all  theorizing  over  this  question  for 
about  three  hours.     Do  you  know  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie? 

ilr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Pretty  rich,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  He  is  said  to  be. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  Judge  Gary? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  pretty  well  off,  is  he  not  ? 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Schwab? 

Mr.  FfiLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  pretty  well  off? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  he  is  as  well  off  as  he  was  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  Mr.  King,  who  was  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  pretty  well  off? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  of  a  poor  man  in  the  steel  business  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Felton.  Right  here-r-I  am  he.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  why  they  sent  you  here.  [Laughter.]  You 
are  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  I  am  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Griggs.  D9  you  know  of  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  that  has  much  to  do  with  this  question 
before  the  committee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  the  gentleman  drawing  this  modest  salary 
you  handed  up  here  to  the  committee  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  handed  to  Mr.  Clark  a  memorandum  of  what  my 
salary  was. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  began  in  the  chemical  office  of  the  steel  mills 
and  you  went  up  through  the  mills  to  the  pre^sidency  of  this  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  own  no  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  own  550  shares. 

Mr.  Griggs.  TVTiat  is  the  capitalization  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  Ciipitalization  is  $16,500,000  of  preferred,  7  j^er 
cent  preferred,  and  $10,500,000  of  common. 

Mr.  Griggs.  $27,000,000  altogether? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  \VTiat  was  the  original  capitalization? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  original  capitalization? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  the  original  capitalization  of  the  business 
when  the  company  was  formed,  and  ever  since  the  company  has  been 
formed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Since  the  company  was  formed? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  actual  money  was  put  in  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  full  amoimt  of  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Every  dollar? 

Mr.  Felton.  Excepting  the  common  stock  does  not  represent  cash 
paid  in. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  is  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  Ten  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  paid  any  dividends  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Xever. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Xever  paid  any  dividends  on  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  do  know  that  the  great  fortunes  of  the  United 
States  have  been  made  out  of  the  steel  industry,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  said  to  be  the  fact.  There  have  been  great 
fortunes  made  in  the  steel  industry,  and  in  the  mining  industry,  and 
in  the  oil  industry,  and  all  kinds  of  things  where  people  were  smarter 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  everything  that  is  protected  great  fortunes  have 
been  made  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  oil  is  protected. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  $10,000,000  of  original  capital  was  increased 
to  $60,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  that  represents  the  actual  money  engaged  in 
the  business. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  started  out  at  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir ;  our  actual  capital  stock  issued  is  $16,500,000 
of  preferred  and  $10,500,000  of  common,  and  besMes  that  we  have 
some  $17,000,000  of  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  $50,000,000  is  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  $50,000,000  is  the  actual  cash  engaged  in  the 
business.  It  is  the  value  of  our  plant,  plus  our  working  capital  and 
all  that.  There  is  $50,000,000  of  monev  engaged  in  doing  this  busi- 
ness, which  I  have  been  trying  to  describe. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  the  $50,- 
000,000  was  actually  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  the  $50,000,000  was  actually  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  Or  did  you  improve  the  plant  with  money  that 
you  made  out  of  it — the  profits  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  has  been  growing  and  increasing  ever  since 
1865,  when  the  company  was  started. 

The  Chairman.  From  money  made  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  started  with  a  capital  of  perhaps 
$1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  cover  the  amount  of  money  made  out  of 
it  you  issued  stock — money  that  went  into  the  construction  that  was 
made  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1901  or  1900  there  were  $10,000,000  of  new  cash 
put  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  other  time  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Since  then  we  bought  an  oil  property  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  which  we  paid  in  bonds  some  $7,000,000,  trying  to  get  out 
supplies  of  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $27,000,000. 

Mr.  Felton.  Then  there  have  been  issued  $1,250,000  of  bonds  to 
pay  for  some  by-product  coke  ovens. 

the  Chairman.  That  is  $28,250,000. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  go  on  and  tell  the  whole  thing,  if  you  care 
for  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  deducted  from  that,  because  he  said  for  $10,000,000 
common  stock  no  money  was  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Felton.  Ten  million  dollars  of  common  stock?  I  say  when 
the  $10,000,000  of  new  money  was  put  in  a  bonus  of  $10,000,000  in 
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common  stock  was  given  to  the  people  who  subscribed  for  that  stock. 
No  dividends  have  ever  been  paid  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Capital  stock  is  how  much,  preferred? 

Mr.  Felton.  Sixteeen  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  common? 

Mr.  Felton.  Ten  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $27,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  bonds  of  something  like  $17,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $44,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  there  is  besides  that,  in  accrued  earnings  and 
so  on,  the  present  value  of  the  plant,  and  the  working  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  business,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $50,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  bonds  were  issued  for  property  you  bought, 
were  they  f 

Mr.  Felton.  Property  and  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  some  or  the  bonds  and  bought  additional 
property,  so  that  the  only  water  in  the  $50,000,000  is  the  $10,000,000 
common  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  AVhen  you  pay  dividends  of  course  you  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Felton.  First,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Then  3^011  pay  dividends  on  the  preferred? 

Mr.  Felton.  Dividends  of  i  per  cent. 

The  Chairman,  llow  long  have  you  been  paying  7  per  cent  on  the 
preferred  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Since  1900. 

The  Chairman.  How  nuu^h  do  you  pay  on  the  common? 

Mr.  Felix)n.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Never  paid  anything  on  the  common? 

Mr.  Fel'wx.  No,  sir.     * 

The  Chairman.  So  that  is  water  yet?  You  have  presented  some 
figures  here;  did  you  make  them  yourself? 

Mr.  Felton.  No:  I  had  our  accountant  make  them  up.  I  had  our 
statistician  or  chief  clerk  make  them  up.  They  are  taken  right  off 
of  our  books.     I  could  not  go  over  our  books. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  have  bookkeepers  and  they  keep 
the  accounts  showing:  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  for  making  steel 
rails,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  you  have  a  summary  of  that,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  a  monthly  report  of  our  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  at  the  end  of  each  month  you  have  a  report? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  C11AIR31AN.  Your  monthly  report  shows  the  various  items  of 
cost  per  ton  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  that  you  get  the  average  cost  each 
year? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  and  every  six  months  we  check  them  up  by 
taking  stock,  or  taking  our  inventory,  and  checking  up  our  actual 
value  as  shown  by  the  actual  figures  as  against  the  book  value. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  can  you  not  furnish  this  committee  a  copy 
of  the  siimmarv  made  each  month  for  the  vears  1902  and  1907? 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  or  not.  Yes;  I  can  for 
1902. 

The  Chairman.  1902,  1903,  or  1901— any  one  of  those  years. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  would  be  easier  for  us  to  do  it  for  1902  and  1906, 
because  those  years  were  the  first  year  and  the  last  year  during  which 
we  prepared  figures  for  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  do  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  have  not  asked  for  any  figures  since  1906. 

The  Chairman.  "VVho  has  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  the  Census  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Xo,  sir.  Those  figures  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  now,  being  itemized  figures  for  those 
five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  furnishing  to  the  com- 
mittee the  figures  for  which  I  have  asked  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  If  you  will  say  you  will  not  make  those  figures  pub- 
lic, because  it  is  a  great  damage  to  us  to  have  our  figures  known,  not 
only  among  our  American  competitors,  but  if  those  figures  should  go 
out  and  get  into  the  possession  of  the  foreign  mills  you  would  be  giv- 
ing them  just  that  information  which  you  are  trying  to  get  from  the 
foreign  mills  and  can  not  get. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  such  bargain  as  that. 
I  suppose  they  were  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
the  same  way? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  were.  They  promised  us  they  would  not  be 
made  public. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection,  if  I  should  call  on  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  letting  them  furnish  me  a  sum- 
mary showing  the  cost  per  year  of  the  product  of  steel  rails — ^the 
average  cost — without  disclosing  the  figure^  themselves? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  certainly  will  take  pleasure  in  consenting  to  that. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  How  many  other  corporations  make  the  same 
product  you  do,  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Felton,  Rails?  There  are  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  Lackawanna  Company,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the 
betlilehem  Steel  Company.  Mr.  Topping's  company  also  makes 
rails — what  is  the  name  of  his  company?  The  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  I  believe;  and  our  own,  of  course.  All  of  those 
make  rails.  Did  you  inquire  with  reference  to  any  other  lines  of 
product  besides  rails? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Generally  wnth  whom  are  you  in  competition? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  construction  steel,  with  the  Lackawanna — that  is, 
the  Lackawanna,  ourselves,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  and  some  mills  in  Chicago  are  in  competition. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  mills  in  all  lines.  Jones  &  Laughlin 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  structural  steel  outside  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  there  are  others. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  In  your  opinion,  does  your  average  yearly  profit 
substantially  approximate  the  average  yearly  profit  of  other  cor- 
porations outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  so.  The  concerns  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  the  cost  of  fuel.  Thev  also  have 
advantage  over  us  in  the  cost  of  iron  ores  from  the  Lakes,  but  we 
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have  the  advantage  of  foreign  imported  ore,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
can  vary  very  widely.  Of  cpurse,  they  do  vary  some.  The  situation 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  You  think,  then,  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Company's  average  profit  per  ton  is  greater  than  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies? 

Mr.  Felton.  As  shown  by  their  annual  rej)orts  it  certainly  is,  but 
remember  that  all  these  figures  are  due  to  their  owning  their  ore  and 
transporting  ore  by  water  and  rail,  and  the  production  of  coke  and 
limestone,  and  everything  going  into  the  manufacture  of  steel,  on 
which  they  get  profit  all  flie  way  up. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Could  you  state  substantially  what  the  average 
profit  per  ton  is  of  the  independent  steel  companies? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  could  not  do  it.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ix)NGW0RTH.  Is  it  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Felton.  Twenty  per  cent  on  their  sales? 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  On  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  United  States  Steel  Company,  by  their  reports, 
you  say,  show  a  much  larger  profit?  Do  you  know  what  they  do 
show  by  their  reports  on  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  do  not  show  what  the  profit  is  on  steel  rails. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  deny  or  do  you  think  it 
doubtful  it  is  $10  a  ton? 

Mr.  Felton.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  cost? 

Mr.  Cock  RAN.  I  mean  cost. 

Mr.  Felton.  Their  cost  and  ours  are  very  different.  Do  you  mean 
that  they  figure  in  as  profit  the  legitimate  profit  on  the  iron  ore,  mak- 
ing a  ton  of  rails,  or  the  legitimate  profit  in  transporting  the  ore  to 
their  mills,  the  legitimate  profit  in  mining  their  coal  and  converting 
it  into  coke,  and  all  those  things  all  the  way  down? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  assume  all  the  profits  are  legitimate.  Now,  go 
ahead  and  add  them  together  and  tell  us  what  profits  you  think  yon 
can  find  in  cash. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  it  is  $10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  should ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  it  is  not  as  much  as  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  it  is  $9? 

Mr.  Felton.  AAHiat  is  the  use  of  guessing  at  it? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  do  nothing  but  guess  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  know  it  is  much  larger  than  yours  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  proportion  of  the  4,000,000  tons  do  they  pro- 
duce?   You  say  there  are  4,000,000  tons  produced  altogether? 

Mr.  Felton.'  There  were  in  1006. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  produced  40,000  tons,  or  about  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  Ignited  States 
Steel  Corporation  did  produce? 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  shown  in  each  one  of  their  annual  reports. 
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Mr.  COCKRAN.  It  is? 

Mr.  Fblton.  Yes.  * 

Mr.  CocKR^N.  Well,  we  can  get  it  then  from  their  reports.  Now, 
as  I  understand  this,  you  stated  this  company  of  yours  began  with  «n 
capital  of  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  said  I  thought  so.  It  was  long  before  I  became  con- 
nected with  the  company.  I  think  they  started  with  a  $1,500,000  com- 
pany. That  was  the  first  Bessemer  steel  company  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  then  $10,000,000  cash  was  put  in? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  was  cash  put  in  along  at  different  periods  all 
the  way  along. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  what  time?    When  was  the  stock  next  increased? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  could  not  fix  the  date. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  were  the  $16,500,000  produced? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  in  1900. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  to  show  the  value  of  the  common  stock. ' 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  gave  those  figures  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Begging  your  pardon,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  were  $10,000,000  cash  put  in? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  for  that,  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  and 
$10,000,000  of  preferred  issued? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  COCKR.VN.  That  made  anyway  $16,500,000  of  preferred  stock! 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  $16,500,000  of  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  CocKR.\N.  And  $10,000,000  of  common  stock? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKR^vN.  There  were  $17,000,000  of  bonds  issued.  That 
makes  altogether  $44,000,000  of  capitalization,  and  you  have  over 
$50,000,000  worth  of  property? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  about  $r>0,000,000. 

iMr.  CoGKRAN.  The  preferred  stock  and  the  bonds  represent  to- 
gether $33,500,000,  being  $17,000,000  of  bonds  ai^d  $16,500,000  of 
preferred  stock,  that  makes  a  total  of  $33,500,000.  Xow,  the  dif- 
ference between  $33,500,000  and  $50,000,000  of  property  represents 
the  value  of  the  common  stock?     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think ^so;  yes.  ^ 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  So  your  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  represents  an 
actual  value  of  $2(),500,000  of'  property,  and  would  be  worth  about 
$260  a  share  on  the  basis  of  breaking  up  your  property  to-day? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  property  would  not  sell  for  that  value  if  broken 
up. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  no;  I  understand  that.  You  said  to  Mr.  Payne 
that  the  common  stock  was  issued  as  water  and  remains  water.  It 
would  not  be  exaggerating  to  describe  it  as  at  least  equal  to  cream. 
as  "  cream  "  is  generally  understood  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Felton.  I  suppose  the  value  of  it,  of  course,  is  fixed  by  the 
return  on  it,  and  it  has  never  paid  any  returns. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  required 
to  file  a  similar  report  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  they  were.  I  think  Mr.  Garfield  told  me, 
when  he  asked  for  ours,  that 
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The  Chair3ian.  Will  you  leave  those  statistics  there  with  the  re- 
porter? 

Mr.  Felton.  Can  you  not  let  me  get  a  report  of  what  has  gone  on 
here  to-day  and  make  up  a  brief  ana  put  these  things  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  print  tnat  to-night,  and  you  will  have 
a  chance  after  it  is  printed  to  correct  it,  but  we  want  it  printed  with 
our  regular  daiW  edition. 

Mr.  Felton.  These  are  on  slips  of  paper,  and  I  am  afraid  the  re- 
porter would  get  them  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  they  are,  and  the  only  thing  we  desire  is 
that  they  be  preserved  in  our  record. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  leave  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  put  them  in  proper  shape  and  hand 
them  in,  we  will  be  glad. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  much  rather  do  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  much  rather  you  would;  so  we  agree  on 
that  proposition. 

The  next  gentleman  on  our  list  is  Mr.  William  U.  FoUansbee,  who 
will  speak  on  the  subject  of  tin  and  iron  plate. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  IT.  FOLLANSBEE,  OF  FOLLANSBEE 
BBOTHEBS,  PITTSBTTBO,  PA. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  to  speak  on  paragraph  134,  tin  plate,  and  incidentally  131  and  132 
as  being  a  kindred  proouct  made  by  the  same  plant. 

I  am  glad,  in  speaking  of  the  tiurplate  proposition,  we  can  say  it  is 
not  now  an  infant  industry.  It  is,  however,  the  youngest  of  all  the 
iron  or  steel  products.  It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  tin 
plate  is  an  item  that  has  by  far  the  largest  labor  cost.  I  am  here  to- 
day representing  12  independent  tin-plate  plants  that  are  located  in 
several  different  States,  widely  scattered.  I  believe  I  am  entirely 
justified  in  saying  these  independent  plants,  while  they  are  making 
tin  plate,  are  also  making  money. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Good. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  We  are  capitalized  in  an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  say  they  are  making  money? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  They  surely  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  These  tin  plants  have  an  aggi'egate  of  about  103 
mills. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Permit  me  to  say  again  that  I  am  glad  one  man  is 
making  money. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  be  here  if  I  were  not 
making  money. 

These  tin  plants  have  a  capacity  of  about  300,000  tons,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  6,000,000  base  boxes.    They  employ  in  the  aggre- 

fite  about  7,000  hands.  Their  annual  pay  roll  is  about  $5,000,000. 
aking  the  tin-plate  industry  in  an  entirety,  the  entire  production  in 
this  country  is  about  000,000  tons,  equivalent  to  12,000,000  base  boxes 
of  coated  product. 

These  same  mills  turn  out  a  large  tonnage  of  the  same  material 
which,  however,  is  not  coated. 
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The  industry  of  itself,  tin-plate  manufacturing,  employs  about 
20,000  hands  and  pays  annually  in  wages  about  $13,000,000. 

In  speaking  of  the  tin-plate  industry  itself,  it  is  only  proper  to 
remind  you  of  the  fact  that  tin  plate  has  been  the  football  of  the 
tariff.  The  act  of  1871  undoubtedly  was  intended  to  be  highly  pro- 
tective. In  that  act  was  written  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound.  Un- 
der it  two  mills  started  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  After  the 
establishment  of  those  two  mills  and  after  they  became  operative,  the 
foreign  manufacturers,  through  the  New  York  importers,  very 
gready  reduced  the  prices.  The  competition  was  very  severe,  and  in 
some  way  which  I  can  hardly  understand  a  decision  or  interpretation 
or  construction  of  the  law  was  rendered  by  Secretary  Fessenden 
whereby  he  inserted  in  the  act  a  comma  which  did  not  belong  there. 
The  act  read,  "  Tin  plate  or  iron,  galvanized,  shall  pay  2^  cents  per 
pound  duty."  The  comma  was  inserted  there  by  Secretary  Fessen- 
den, which  made  it  read  in  efl'ect,  "  Tin  plate  galvanized,  or  iron 
galvanized."  On  the  face  of  it  it  was  an  insertion.  It  was  ridiculous, 
putting  two  coatings  on  one  black  sheet.  Nevertheless,  under  that 
ruling,  instead  of  2^  cents  per  pound,  they  were  assessed  at  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  with  the  result  that  one  of  these  mills  that  was  in 
operation  went  into  bankruptcy  and  the  other  struggled  along  for  a 
few  years  and  eventually  turned  to  another  line  of  business. 

The  act  of  1888  called  for  a  revenue  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound,  under 
which  no  tin  plate  was  made  in  this  country,  except  that  one  of  the 
plants  which  I  mentioned  made  a  desperate  effort  for  a  short  time,  but 
had  to  give  it  up  as  entirely  unsuQpessful. 

The  McKinley  tariff  in  1891  called  for  a  duty  of  2.2  cents  per 
pound.  That  was  sufficiently  protective  to  justify  capital  entering 
into  the  business  and  learning.  The  industry  was  getting  on  its  feet 
when  the  Wilson  bill  came  along  in  1804,  with  a  duty  of  1.2  cents  and 
knocked  the  industry  to  its  knees.  The  result  was  that  the  mills 
closed  for  a  considerable  period  and  a  most  bitter  labor  conflict  en- 
sued. That  lasted  for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  and  finally,  to 
get  work  and  start  the  mills,  the  laborinj^  men  took  a  very  severe  re- 
duction. That  conditi(m  existed  practically  lintil  1897*  when  the 
Dingley  bill  put  on  a  new  tariff  of  1|  cents  a  pound.  That  was  suf- 
ficient at  the  time.  The  mills  which  "started  following  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  law  had  received  lower  wages.  They  had  gained  in 
experience.  Some  of  them,  true,  had  failed  and  had  been  purchased 
at  sacrifice  prices  by  others,  but  nevertheless  the  industry  continued 
satisfactorily  up  to  the  present  time  under  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1 J 
cents  per  pound. 

When  tlie  McKinley  bill  was  passed,  Wales  was  sending  to  thi> 
country,  in  round  nmnbers,  300,000  tons  of  tin  plate.  The  industry 
to-day!^  as  I  have  already  said,  totals  about  000,000  tons,  having 
doubled.  To  this  can  be  added  fully  an  additional  100,000  tons  of 
black  product,  made  by  the  same  mills.  To  produce  the  600,000  ton> 
of  coated  products,  the  following  is  necessary:  One  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  ore,  850,000  tons  of  coke,  400,000  tons  of  lime- 
stone, 750,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  700.000  tons  of  steel,  paying  to  Ameri- 
can wage-earners  approximately  $20,500,000  in  wages.'  Of  this  very 
large  sum  is  directly  paid  in  the  tin-plate  line,  which  is  protecte<i 
$13,000,000,  in  round  numbers— I  figure  it  at  $12,800,000— out  of  the 
$20,500,000. 
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I  am  glad,  so  far  as  the  tin-plate  industry  at  lea.-t  is  concerned,  that 
the  tariff  does  not  advance  the  price.  The'aA^erage  prices  of  tin  plate 
under  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  of  the  act  of  1871,  from  the 
yeai's  1872  to  1878,  in  United  States  currency,  was  $6.35  f.  o.  b.  Swan- 
sea, Wales.  Irrespective  of  the  freight  and  other  small  charges,  add 
simply  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  and  that  means  for  the  seven 
years  from  1872  to  1878  America  was  paying  an  average  of  $7.30 
lor  its  tin  plate. 

Puring  the  period  of  1879  to  1891,  when  the  McKinley  bill  became 
effective,  under  which  we  had  a  revenue  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the 
average  price  f.  o.  b.  Swansea,  Wales,  in  United  States  currency,  was 
$3.81  plus  the  duty,  making  a  total  of  $4.81,  which  America  was  pay- 
ing for  its  tin  plate  during  that  period. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  average  price  in  this  country  has  been 
$3.48,  showing  conclusively  that  the  whole  competition  has  tremen- 
dously reduced  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer. 

As  regards  the  present  duty  and  j)rospective  duty,  the  American 
tin-plate  manufacturer  is  only  17  years  old.  He  is  the  youngest  in 
all  the  iron  or  steel  industries.  The  price  to-day  of  Welsh  plates  is  12 
shillings  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Swansea,  Wales.  That  is  an  open  quotation, 
but  I  believe  I  can  buy  them  for  less ;  but  we  will  use  that  for  an  illus- 
tration. At  the  rate  of  $4.86  per  pound,  that  is  equivalent  to  $2.92, 
from  which  there  is  a  discount  given  by  the  Welsh  manufacturer  of  4 
per  cent,  making  the  price  to-day  of  the  Welsh  plate  $2.84  f.  o.  b. 
Swansea,  Wales. 

Without  going  into  details,  you  can  easily  see  that  a  freight  of  9 
shillings  0  pence,  or  10  shillings,  plus  a  commission  for  selling,  $2.80, 
f.  o.  b.  Swansea,  Wales,  will  very  readily  place  the  plate  at  the  Amer- 
ican seaboard  at  a  cost  of  $3  without  duty. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  tin-plate  business  is  the  fact  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  consumed  at  the  seaboard — Xew  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Xew  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  As  regards  the  con- 
sumption in  San  Francisco  or  on  the  coast — not  limited  entirely  to 
San  Francisco,  but  the  other  coast  cities — the  consumption  is  season- 
able. It  is  not  regrular  throughout  the  year.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the 
consumers  to  anticipate  by  months  their  requirements.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  must  sell  his  goods  delivered  at  the  seaboard.  From 
the  mills  in  the  Pittsburg  district  a  freight  rate  of  18  cents  and  a 
shipping  rate  of  106  pounds  exist,  the  railroads  exacting  a  tariff  on 
the  package  as  Avell  as  the  contents,  making  the  cost  to  deliver  in  Xew 
York  City  19  cents  per  box,  or  per  hundred  pounds.  To  deliver  it  to 
New  Orleans  costs  34  cents.  To  deliver  it  to  San  Francisco  costs  70 
cents,  so  far  as  the  American  manufacturer  is  concerned.  The  facts 
are,  as  regards  the  Welsh  manufacturer,  selling  even  to  the  more  dis- 
tant point  of  San  Francisco  for  seasonable  trade,  his  plates  can  be 
loaded  at  Swansea,  Wales,  and  earned  as  ballast,  and  be  delivered  at 
practically  as  low  cost  as  in  Xew  York  City.  We  accordingly  have 
the  proposition  that  the  Welsh  manufacturer,  exclusive  of  duty,  can 
lay  his  plates  down  at  the  seaboard  at  $3  per  box.  If  we  deduct  our 
70  cents  freight  to  the  coast,  the  American  manufacturer,  exclusive 
of  duty,  would  be  compelled  to  sell  his  plates  f.  o.  b.  the  mills  at  $2.30 
per  box  of  100  pounds. 

The  market  quotation  to-day  for  this  character  of  tin  plate  is  $3.65, 
or  a  difference  of  $1.35.    Tlie  (Inty  is  $1.50.    It  protects. 
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The  independent  tin-plate  manufacturers,  in  considering  this  ques- 
tion of  tariff,  felt  if  any  were  justified  in  standing  pat,  they  would 
be.  They  have,  however,  endeavored  to  look  at  this  in  rather  a 
broader  lig;ht  and  have  recognized  a  sentiment  in  the  country  toward 
tariff  revision  downward ;  and  in  giving  this  most  earnest  considera- 
tion, the  tin-plate  manufacturers  are  willing  to  say  to  you  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  that  we  will  struggle  along,  and  we  believe  we  will 
continue  to  make  some  money  if  the  tariff  is  revised  by  reducing  it 
20  per  cent,  which  will  take  It  from  $1.50  to  $1.20.  It  will  then  be 
identical  with  the  Wilson  bill  of  1894 ;  and  the  only  difficulty  about 
the  Wilson  bill  was  that  it  was  fourteen  years  ahead  of  time.  That 
is  the  recommendation  we  are  prepared  to  make,  and  I  think  we  will 
put  that  in  our  brief,  which  we  will  give  to  you  at  some  later  date. 

I  had  no  intention  of  speaking  on  sheets,  but  the  tin-mill  products 
are  influenced.  The  tariff  on  sheets  reads  as  follows:  "Sheets  of 
iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  of  whatever  dimensions." 

Plate  is  steel  sheets  coated  with  tin.  Tin  mills  make  tin  sheets  of 
many  dimensions.  It  was  not  intended  to  look  this  matter  up  and 
I  have  not  gone  into  the  statistics  as  I  have  for  the  coated  products, 
but  I  can  say  this,  that  as  regards  the  lighter  gauges  the  tin-plate 
manufacturer  will  accept  and,  I  believe,  will  continue  to  run  his  mill 
by  taking  the  same  number  of  tenths  reduced  duty.  I  think,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  very  decided  distinction,  the  matter  of  heavy  gauges 
should  be  looked  into.  I  have  not  looked  into  heavy  gauges,  and  it 
may  be  possible  that  would  not  be  applicable  there. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  file  a  brief  and  show  you  the  difference  be- 
tween Welsh  wages  and  American  wages,  among  other  things. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  say  the  price  of  the  article  at  Swansea, 
Wales,  f .  o.  b.,  was  12  shillings  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Twelve  shillings  even? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  is  the  market  quotation.  I  believe  I  can 
buy  cheaper  than  that.  I  believe  you  can  buy  cheaper  than  that  if 
you  buy  a  sufficient  quantity  and  know  how  to  go  about  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  only  competitor  in  the  business  is  Wales,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Practically  so.  Germany  makes  a  few  tin  plates, 
but  not  very  manv.     We  really  do  not  know  them  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  willing  to  meet  you  in 
a  spirit  of  comity,  and  I  want  to  ask  just  a  few  questions,  not  to 
bother  you,  but  solely  for  information.  ^Vhat  are  these  black  sheets 
you  talk  about?  You  must  take  it  for  granted,  of  course,  that  we  do 
not  know  all  the  technicalities  of  this  business. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  They  are  steel  sheets  rpUed  in  tin  mills  or  rolling 
mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  a  by-product  of  the  tin  business,  or  is  it  a 
separate  branch  of  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  No ;  it  is  the  principal  part  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  your  own  steel  sheets  to  make  tin  out  of,  do 
you,  or  do  you  buy  the  sheets? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  We  make  the  sheets. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  represent  all  of  the  tin  factories  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  am  representing  to-day  the  twelve  independents. 
We  call  ourselves  indepenctents  because  we  are  not  members  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
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Mr.  C14ARK.  Oh.  this  is  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration? 

Mr.  FoLtANBBEE.  No,  sir;  we  are  separate  from  them. 

Mr.  Clakk.  But  those  you  do  not  represent,  or  whatever  of  the  tin 
industry  you  do  not  represent,  as  I  understand  it,  compose  a  part  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBBE.  Yes;  outside  of  our  twelve  independents,  the 
manufacture  in  this  country  is  conducted  by  the  Unitea  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  There  is  no  use  ask- 
ing any  questions  about  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBBE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  else  does,  so  it  seems.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  this:  On  this  $10,000,000  of  capital,  which  I  understand  you  to 
say  you  have,  what  per  cent  of  profit  did  you  make  in  1907,  for 
instance? 

Mr.  FolLansbeb.  I  would  rather  speak  of  a  period  of  three  or  four 
yeai's.    Will  that  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  What  I  dia  not  want  you  to  do  was  to  take  1908 
as  the  basis  of  any  conversation  we  may  have. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  have  made  it  my  business,  as  chairman  of  this 
committee  that  was  civen  this  matter  m  charge,  to  be  a  little  inquisi- 
torial, anticipating  the  Question  which  you  have  asked. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  claa  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  cau  say  that  I  believe  the  independent  tin-plate 
plants  of  this  country  during  the  last  three  and  four  years  have  been 
making  profits  running  from  about  8  to  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  think  if  it  is  cut  down  to  the  basis  of  the 
Wilson  bill  you  can  still  work  and  live  and  flourish? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEB.  I  am  saying  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  cut  it  down  to  1  cent,  in  the  exigencies  of 
having  to  get  some  more  money  to  run  the  Government,  do  you  sup- 
pose you  could  still  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Under  certain  circumstances.  Do  you  want  me 
to  tell  you  how? 

Mr.  Cr^RK.  Yes. 

ilr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Reducing  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  only  way,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Providcd  other  conditions  I'emain  as  they  are. 
You  know  that  was  exactly  the  situation  when  the  Wilson  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  Said  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  I  take  it  you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.    You  seem  to. 

Mr.  FoLLfVNSBEE.  It  is  a  question  of  history.  Mr.  Dalzell  knows 
that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dalzell  was  very  largely  engaged  in  making  the 
Wilson  bill,  and  I  was  not.  [Laughter.]  He  was  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  that  bill,  and  I  was  not. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  It  was  only  fourteen  years  ahead  of  time,  as  I 
told  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  way  with  most  good  things.  If  the  price  of 
steel  should  go  down,  that  of  course  would  help  you  ? 
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Mr.  F0LLAN8BEIU  Naturally. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  we  make  as  good  tin  in  the  United  States  as  thev 
make  in  Wales? 

Mr.  Follansbeb;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  because  it  is  frequently  stated  and 
currently  believed  that  the  American  tin  is  not  as  good  as  the  foreign 
tin.  Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  a  thing  about  it,  but  if  it  is 
as  good  I  am  really  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  FoLLAXSBEE.   I  ou  cau  tell  them  now  you  know  better. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will.    Where  do  you  live?  * 

Mr.  Follaxsbek.  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  make  better  tin  plate  than  they  do  abroad,  do 
we  not? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  It  is  natural  for  each  manufacturer  to  speak  for 
himself.    I  say  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  speak  for  all  of  them? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  represent  myself  on  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  you  make  better  tin  plate  than  they 
make  abroad? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  If  you  want  a  tin  roof,  and  if  you  will  pardon 
me 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  have  heard — ^that  you  do. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  havc  heard  it  so  often,  just  as  Im-.  Clark  stated, 
that  I  want  to  state  here  before  all  the  gentlemen  of  tiiis  committee 
that  if  any  of  you  want  to  put  on,  a  tin  roof,  FoUansbee  Brothers 
Company  will  sell  that  plate  and  will  back  it  by  their  capital  of 
$1,000,000  and  guarantee  it  on  your  house  for  fifteen  years.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  Welshman  to  do  that? 

Mr,  Clark.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  My  understanding 
was,  and  that  was  one  reason  for  asking  Mr.  FoUanslJee  that  question, 
that  the  chairman  said  the  other  day,  in  some  interlocutory  perform- 
ance, that  foreign  tin  had  twice  as  much  value  or  strength  or  lasting 
quality,  or  something  of  the  sort,  as  the  American  tin.  I  had  heard 
it  so  often  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with  it  especially. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  understood  differently. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
American  tin  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  Welsh  tm  or  anybody's 
else  tin. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  admit  you  make  the  best  quality  in  the  world? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  XJndoubtedljT. 

Mr.  Calderiiead.  Does  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  dip  tin 
plate? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  They  coat  it;  yes.  It  is  sometimes  called  dip- 
ping and  sometimes  called  coating.    The  words  are  synonymous. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  make  the  same  kind  the  others  make? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Not  quite  as  good  as  the  independents  make,  of 
course. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  7  o'clock  now,  gentlemen,  and  we  will  take  a 
recess  until  8  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  this  even- 
ing, Wednesday,  November  25, 1908,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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evening  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wednesday^  November  25^  1908, 
The  committee  reassembled,  after  recess,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  the 
chairman,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chaikman.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Shimer  desires  to  be  heard 
for  five  minutes  on  the  subject  of  pig  iron.  The  committee  will  hear 
Mr.  Shimer. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  A.  SHIMEB,  EEPBESENTING  THE  DUNBAS 
FVBNACE  COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELFHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Shimer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  oldest  furnace  and  the  first  furnace  to  make  pig  iron 
in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  'WTiere  is  that? 

Mr.  Shimer.  At  Dunbar,  Pa.  At  the  time  of  the  last  change  in 
the  tariff  under  the  Dingley  Act  I  represented  the  Eastern  Pig  iron 
Association.  I  said  at  that  time,  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  $4  a 
ton  that  was  imposed  under  great  opposition  by  the  pig-iron  people 
under  the  Wilson  bill,  that  we  ought  to  have  some  protection  at  that 
time,  because  really  $4  a  ton  protection  does  less  under  the  Ding- 
ley  Act  than  it  did  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  that  is  the  case  only 
to  a  greater  extent  to-day  than  it  was  then.  In  other  words,  $4  is 
less  protection  to  the  trade  to-day  than  it  was  when  the  Dingley 
Act  was  passed  for  the  reason  that  all  ores  or  practically  all  ores 
that  came  to  the  furnace  for  the  past  fourteen  years  have  been  grad- 
ually receding  in  metallic  contents,  and  if  you  want  to  protect  it, 
$4  a  ton  on  pig  iron,  with  an  ore  worth  40  cents  a  ton  duty  with 
less  metallic  contents  than  it  was  before,  you  would  be  giving  less 
protection  to  the  manufacturer,  and  what  I  wish  and  what  I  claim  is 
that  we  still  should  have  the  protection  of  $4  on  pig  iron.  If  parties 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  or  Baltimore  want  to  taJke  ad- 
vanta^  of  the  export  it  is  all  free  to  them,  excepting  the  cost  of 
weighmg  the  iron — 1  per  cent — ^just  as  free  as  it  could  be  if  there 
was  no  duty  on  it.  Such  concerns  as  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.  and  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company  and  others  situated  on  the  seaboard  pay 
no  duty  on  any  iron-ore  production  on  the  iron  they  want  to  snip 
abroad,  and  if  they  do  pay  it  they  only  pay  it  temporarily,  and  they 
get  99  per  cent  of  it  back.  If  the  German  Rhine  iron,  costing  to-day 
or  costmg  last  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  $13.36  per  ton  f.  o.  d. 
on  the  upper  Rhine,  and  with  a  German  subsidy  of  a  free  rate  on  the 
Mercantile  Steamship  Company  of  something  like  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  ton  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  making  $13.36  plus  $1.60,  or 
about  $16  plus  the  duty,  put  it  onto  the  wharves  at  Philadelphia — 
that  is  a  iNo.  2  iron — ^why  should  we  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  worry 
about  the  importation  of  pi^  iron  when  that  is  the  case?  We 
ought  not  to  be  worried  witn  it.  We  do  not  make  much  m<mey  on 
the  pig  iron  that  is  made — ^that  is,  much  profit,  very  little  profit.    It 
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is  very  seldom  that  you  can  make  much  profit.  To-day  you  can  not 
make  a  cent.  Last  year  you  could  not  run  at  a  profit ;  you  could  run, 
but  you  did  not  know  whether  you  were  going  to  get  a  profit  or  not 

Now,  I  represent  about  a  thousand  men.  We  have  been  trying  to 
keep  them  busy  all  this  year  by  running,  and  I  ask  for  $4  per  ton 
reduction  of  duty  on  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  would  like 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  want? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Four  dollars  a  ton  reduction  for  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  $44  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir ;  1  would  like  to,  but  I  refrain. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  iron  ore,  would  that 
make  any  difference  in  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  We  would  not  change  the  duty  on  pig  iron.  The  bene- 
fits that  have  accrued  on  iron  ore  and  on  the  iron  here  have  been  by  the 
sale  of  the  material  out  of  this  country,  and  we  do  not  want  to  repeal 
it  if  it  is  used  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  want  the  tariff  retained  on  iron  ore* 
I  thought  you  said  it  ought  to  be  taken  off  the  iron  ore  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Simply  because  if  it  starts  with  iron  ore  it  would 
affect  the  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  affect  the  pig  iron,  or  your  profits  in  pig 
iron? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  to  buy  my  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  buy  your  ore  cheaper  you  could  afford  to  make 
pig  iron  cheaper,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir ;  we  would  sell  it  at  the  same  price.  We  would 
have  to  sell  it  that  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  exactly  what  I  asked  you,  that  if  you  bought 
your  ore  cheaper 

Mr.  Shimer.  And  make  the  same  amount  of  money,  we  could  sell 
the  iron  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  that  you  could  make  your  iron  cheaper? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  sell  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  do  you  want  the  tariff  retained  on  iron  ore 
for? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  in  general  it  should 
be  retained. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  have  plenty  to  do  to  look 
out  for  your  own  particular  phase  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Shimer.  The  Pennsylvania  iron  ores  we  used  up  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ore  up  in  the  Lakes.  We  have  some  8,000  acres  of  ore 
land  carrying  ore  unlaid,  33,  34,  and  35  iron  that  it  is  impossible 
to-day  to  smelt  because  the  cost  would  be  above  the  German  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  really,  when  Mr.  Boutell  asked  you  if  we  should 
take  the  duty  off  of  iron  ore  if  it  would  not  help  you  to  manufacture 
the  pig  iron,  you  harked  back  then  in  your  mind  to  the  fact  that  you 
also  own  iron  lands? 

Mr.  Shi3ier.  Not  available  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  ought  to  make  them  available. 
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Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  they  would  not  be  available  with  a  dollar  a 
ton  duty  on  them. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Then,  why  do  you  want  the  tariff  on  iron  ore  kept  on, 
then? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Because  they  would  be  less  available  if  it  was  taken 
off. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  are  not  available  now  they  could  not  be  less 
available,  could  they? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir ;  by  reason  of  the  lowering  in  quality  of  the 
Lake  iron  and  by  reason  of  the  point  of  delivery,  Pennsylvania,  as 
against  the  Lake  ores,  they  may  become  more  available. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  United  States  Steel  Trust 
is  buying  up  low-grade  ores  all  over  the  country  as  reserve  stock  to 
be  held  20  or  30  or  60  years? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  take  your  ores  then  ?  It  is  because 
you  will  not  sell  them,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  They  are  not  large  enough  for  them.  They  want  to 
buv  50,000  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  arguing  for  the  tariff  to  be  cut  down  on 
the  steel  product  or  iron  ore,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Not  the  slightest.    I  do  not  want  anything  cut  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  have  you  got  invested  in  this  business,  if  I 
may  inquire? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Something  like  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  at  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Something  like  35  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  $4,000,000  out  of  the  iron  business? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  inherit  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  'Where  did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  made  part  of  it  out  of  farming. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  withdraw  that  question.  Do  you  know  any- 
body who  is  farming,  who  is  worth  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir.     I  am  not  worth  $4,000,000  either. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  how  much  you  were  worth  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  so  understand  you.  You  asked 
me  how  much  I  had  invested ;  you  did  not  ask  we  how  much  I  was 
worth. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  not  know  that  there  is  only 
one  farmer  in  the  United  States  who  is  worth  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Shimer.  One  farmer? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  a  general  farmer  worth  a  million  dollars,  and 
he  lives  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Shimer.  It  does  not  make  any  difference;  I  am  worth  a  part 
of  a  million  dollars,  and  I  have  farmed  and  have  made  part  of  a 
million  out  of  farms. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  how  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  had  $4,000,- 
000  invested? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  think  since  about  in  1872,  aroynd  there,  or  1875. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  profit  did  it  make  in  1907? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Something  like  $150,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  make  in  1906? 
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Mr.  Shimer.  About  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  2^i  or  3  per  cent,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  About  that;  it  has  never  paid  any  dividends. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  do  with  the  profits  that  you  got  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  bought  coal  lands. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  got  coal  lands? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  how  much  profit  in  a  year  did  you  make  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  About  $150,000  net. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  represents  the  entire  profit? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Net  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Shimer.  On  four  millions  of  value. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  about  3i  per  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  the  iron  business  pays,  is  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  That  is  all  the  independent  iron  business  pays  at  the 
present  time.  When  you  buy  your  Lake  ore  and  make  your  coke 
it  takes  every  solitary  cent  that  you  can  possibly  save  to  pay  the 
current  present  rate  of  labor  and  keep  runnmg. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  you  can  take  money  and  lend  it  on  first  rate 
real  estate  security  and  get  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Well,  you  know  that  interest  would  go  down  to  1  per 
cent  if  everybody  should  lend  it  on  first-class  security. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  not  the  case,  that  you  can  lend 
money  on  first-class  real  estate  security  at  C  per  cent  interest? 

Mr.  Shimer.  In  Oklahoma  we  can  get  8  and  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  get  it  in  Missouri,  and  the  money  is  just  as 
safe  as  if  you  had  it  locked  up  in  a  vault.  Of  course  I  know  there 
is  some  shylocking  in  Oklahoma.  You  can  lend  it  at  12  per  cent  if 
you  were  down  there  with  personal  security. 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  I  mean  real  estate,  checks  and  certificates,  and 
anything  that  you  want  money  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  reason  that  you  do  not  make  any  more  money 
in  the  Pig  Iron  Trust  is  because  the  Steel  Trust  squeezed  you;  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  we  can  make  pig  iron  in  a  general  way  nearly 
as  cheap  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  astonishing  that  no  one  makes  anything  out  of 
this  business,  or  any  other  business  that  has  been  suggested  here. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Except  tin  plate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  yet  nobody  speaks  in  figures  of  millions. 

Mr.  Shimer.  You  have  to  renew  your  plant  every  three  years. 
The  thing  gets  ahead  of  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that.  I  would  be  glad  to^  have  some- 
body tell  me  how  there  happened  to  be  so  many  millionaires  and 
multi-millionaires,  and  so  many  rich  men  in  the  iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness when  some  of  them  make  over  6  j)er  cent  interest  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  do  not  make  6 ;  that  is  the  trouble  with  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  they  all  get  rich? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  pay  the  president  of  your  com- 
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Mr.  Shimeb.  I  think  he  gets  something  like  a  hundred  dollars  a 
month. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  all  the  stockholders  of  the  company  o£Scers? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  did  you  say  that  you  paid  the  president  of  joxsw 
company  $100  a  month? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  all  you  pay  him? 

Mr.  Shimer.  That  is  all  that  is  paid  him.  We  pay  the  manager  a 
little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  pay  the  manager? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  highest-priced  officer  in  the  company? 

Mr.  Shimer.  That  is  the  highest-price  officer  in  the  buncn. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  these  steel  men  expect  people  to  believe  state- 
ments that  none  of  them  are  making  over  3  or  4  or  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  think  you  ought  to  believe  them  from  what  they 
think. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  appearances,  and  tite 
reputed  fortunes  that  they  have  and  the  acknowledged  fortunes  thai 
they  have  do  not  correspond. 

Mr.  Shimer.  But  it  is  largely  on  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Andrew  Carnecie  could  not  have  made  $500,000,000  if 
he  had  lived  until  he  was  as  old  as  Methuselah? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Unless  he  had  sold  out.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  He  did  not  have  to  sell  out  to  have  two  or  threi^ 
millions? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not;  I  can  not  tell 
you  about  that ;  but  unless  he  had  sold  out  he  would  never  had  mad^ 
anything  in  the  steel  or  iron  business.  You  can  never  make  anything 
in  the  iron  business  until  you  sell  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  Frick  make  his  money;  did  he  sell  out? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  Carnegie  happen  to  get  a  million  dollars  in 
salary? 

Mr.  Shimer.  They  gave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  Schwab? 

Mr.  Shimer.  That  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  can  afford  to  pay  such  salaries  they  are  making 
money? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Undoubtedly  they  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  afford  to  pay  it  out  of  dividends  of  8  or  4 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  but  they  can  buy  ore  lands,  which  is  a  sorl 
of  unearned  increment. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  you  get  at  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  way  you  got  the  $4,000,000 
invested  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  money  you  invested  in  the  business 
brought  it  up  to  $4,000,000,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaismak.  And  ycm  w6re  paying  thre^  and  Chree^qaarters  p^ 

cent  on  that  f 

Mr.  Shiicbr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  if  there  are  no  other  qnesticms  by  the 
joranmittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  A.  CAMPBELL,  BEPBESEimHO  THE  YOinrOS- 
TOWN,  OHIO,  SHEET  AND  TUBE  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
was  called  to  a  meeting  in  New  York  day  before  yesterday  and  was 
selected  to  come  here  and  represent  the  pipe  interests,  the  wrought- 
iron  pipe  interests. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  please  give  us  the  number  on  the 
fichedule? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  schedule  152.  They  did  not  select 
pie  because  of  any  particular  fitness 

Mr.  Griggs.  Before  you  begin  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
You  were  selected  by  some  other  people  to  represent  them  here;  you 
Also  are  in  the  manufacturing  busmess  yourself,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  assume  that  you  know  as  much  about  their  business 
.as  they  do  and  ought  to  be  able  to  inform  us  so  that  we  can  act  Intel- 
liffently  with  regard  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  represent  anybody  except  our  own  com- 
paily.  There  was  nobody  in  the  pipe  business  there,  and  that  was  the 
reason  they  selected  me.  If  there  had  been  anybody  else  they  would 
toot  have  selected  me ;  they  would  have  selected  some  one  else  to  come 
here  and  present  their  case. 
-   Mr*  Griggs.  You  said  you  were  sent  here  by  your  own  company? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir.  I  was  selected  because  I  was  the  only  pipe 
man  there,  by  the  people  at  this  meeting — ^the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  and  not  knowing  that  I  was  to  give  facts  or  figures 
-except  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  the  business,  and 
I  can  only  speak  for  our  business.  We  are  in  the  pipe  business, 
making  steel  and  steel  billets  and  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  152.  The  schedule  calls  for  2  cents  per  pound 
on  "  lap  welded,  butt  welded,  seamed  or  jointed  iron  or  steel  ooiler 
tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner  than  number  sixteen  wire 
gauge."  That,  I  would  take  it,  was  $40  a  ton,  and  I  suppose  I  will 
eccuby  the  uniaue  position  of  being  the  one  fellow  who  says  that  this 
tariff  is  too  high.  I  am  a  tariff  rerormer,  I  presume,  but  I  am  a  pro- 
teetionist« 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  honest  with  respect  to 
that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  I  have  argued  to  all  these  people,  as  a  good 
ttlsliiy  others  have,  that  we  ought  to  come  here  and  be  honest  and  say 
what  we  think,  and  that  when  the  tariff  is  too  high  that  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  accept  a  reduction,  and  when  it  is  too  low  we  ought  to 
•ak  ifor'  an  advance.  I  understand  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  but  there  have  been  a  great  many  inaccuracies  that  have  crept 
into  the  tariff  because  it  probably  has  been  a  matter  of  grace.  You 
gentlemen  are  Congressmen  representing  different  districts,  and  they 
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all  do  not  think  alike,  but  their  districts  generally  think  as  they  do 
or  as  some  other  district  thinks. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  on  cast 
iron? 

Mr.  Camfbell.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  cast  iron  prices. 
This  is  wrought  iron  and  wrought  steel  that  I  representw 

The  Chairman.  This  says: 

"  Lap  welded,  butt  welded,  seamed,  or  jointed  iron  or  steel  boiler 
tubes,  pipes,"  etc. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  wrought  iron  and  wrought  steel  pipes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Two  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  C4MPBELL.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  made  from  a  skelp,  and  it  is  turned 
over  and  lapped — ^welded — ^the  butt  welded. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  this  duty  ought  to  be,  as  an 
honest,  square  duty  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  ought  not  to  be  half  what  it  is  in  this  bill.  It 
say  $40  a  ton ;  it  ought  not  to  be  dl^er  $20.  That  is  a  cent  a  pound 
which  would  be  ample  duty  to  protect  us.  Now,  I  can  not  speak 
for  eveiy  other  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  $10  do  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  $10  would  not  do,  ordinarily;  but  we  possibly 
could  get  along  with  a  dollar  or  two  less  than  somebody  else;  I 
think  our  costs  are  as  low  as  anybody  else's  costs  outside  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  could  you  get  along  with  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  could  possibly  get  along  with  $18  instead  of 
$20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Let  us  compromise  on  $15  now  and  quit. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  want  you  to  remember  now,  speaking 
seriously,  that  you  are  legislating  for  a  lot  of  people.  I  know  or 
a  number  of  mills  throughout  the  East  and  throughout  the  Middle 
West  that  make  pipe  and  that  can  not  make  pipe  within  four  or 
five  dollars  a  ton  as  cheap  as  we  can,  and  if  you  put  this  tariff  so 
low  you  will  either  force  them  to  put  their  men  to  a  small  wage  or 
put  them  out  of  the  business.  In  1906  two  ol  the  largest  and  best 
mills  in  this  country  went  out  of  business  on  account  of  the  prices, 
and  we  lost  money  on  all  the  small  sizes  of  pipe  which  we  made  dur- 
ing that  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  lay  it  down  in  New  York  at? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  a  difficult  thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  deliver  it  to  the  factory  at? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  make  all  different  sizes,  from  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  up  to  12  inches — a  larger  pipe — and  each  of  those  sizes  costs  a 
little  different.  Take  for  mstance,  the  light  casing  that  goes  into 
wheels. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  average  price  per  ton  at  which 
you  could  deliver  it  at  your  factory? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  could ;  I  think  it  would  be  about 
$45  a  ton  on  steel  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  it  be  laid  down  for  in  New  York  from 
abroad — that  is,  the  average  price? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  I  do  not  know;  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that 
subject. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  how  you  arrive  at  this  duty 
of  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Campbelx..  The  way  I  arrive  at  that  is  by  comparing  it  with 
other  commodities.  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter  abroad.  The 
labor  on  pipe  is  more  than  any  other  commodity  except  two — that  is, 
tin  plate  and  sheets.  The  labor  on  tin  plates  and  sheets  is  higher 
than  on  pipes.  Pipe  is  a  light  commodity ;  the  tonnage  is  light.  The 
consumption  of  the  country  is  small  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
other  heavy  material,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  threading 
it  and  making  the  coupling  and  testing  it  and  carrying  it  on  through ; 
a  great  deal  of  labor  is  employed  that  is  not  employed  in  the  heavier 
classes  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  heavier  the  pipe  the  more  labor 
there  would  be  per  ton? 

Mr.  Campbelx..  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  more  expensive  it  would  be  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir.  * 

The  Chairman.  And  the  more  protection  it  needs  per  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  what  is  the  difference  between  the  large  and 
the  small  sizes  per  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  would  vary  somewhat.  Iron  and  steel  pipe 
is  different  and  the  light  sizes  in  casing — that  is,  what  we  call  casing — 
oil  well  supplies,  is  made  in  larger  sizes,  but  it  is  very  thin  pipe  and 
it  costs  considerably  more  than  the  heavier  or  extra  heavy  pipe  that 
we  make,  and  the  rims  and  couplings  cost  more,  and  the  extra  heavy 
couplings. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  extra  large  size  pipe,  what  is  it  worth? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  average  small  sizes — ^that  is,  going  down  to 
about  f  inch,  is  worth  about  $45  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  larger  or  heavier  size? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  heavier  size  would  cost  a  little  more.  When 
you  get  up  above  8-inch  the  cost  increases  rapidly,  and  it  would 
probably  cost — that  is,  8  and  10  inch  would  probably  cost  four  or  five 
dollars  more,  and  from  12  to  14  inch  would  cost  four  or  five  dollars 
above  that,  or  $8  above  the  base,  etc. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  of  that  forty-five  came  in  1896? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  was  not  in  business  in  1896 — ^that  is,  in  the  pipe 
business.     Our  business  is  a  new  business. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  this  pipe  was  in 
1896? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  about  $10  a  ton  less  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Boutell.  About  $36  a  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  we  get  a  witness  before  us  who  is  candid 
and  square,  as  you  are,  I  think  the  committee  can  very  well. rely  upon 
his  judgment.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  will  give  the  informa- 
tion for  the  committee,  ascertain  the  cost  of  this  pipe  in  the  competi- 
tive markets  abroad,  what  it  is  selling  for  there,  and  ascertain  the 
freight  rates  to  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  expect  to  do  that  in  a  brief  that  I  will  file. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  file  that  in  a  brief,  together  with  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  information  I  desire. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  will  refer  to  paragraph  152,  you  will  notice 
that  it  says  2  cents  a  pound  on  "  lap-welded,  butt-welded,  seamed,  or 
jointed  iron  or  steel  boiler  tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner 
than  No.  16  wire  gauge,  2  cents  per  pound;  welded  cylindrical  fur- 
naces, made  from  plate  metal,  2^  cents  per  pound." 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  anything  aoout  that;  we  do  not  make 
that,  and  I  can  not  speak  as  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to 
treat  that  in  the  same  way  that  you  have  treated  the  pjipe,  from  my 
general  knowledge  of  it,  but  I  really  do  not  know  anything  about  it-y- 
that  is,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  cut  that  in  two  because  it 
was  in  paragraph  152. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  think  we  ought  to  go  in  for  a  genuine  tariff 
revision,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  but  bear  in  mind  all  the  time  that  this 
duty  ought  to  be  a  protective  duty,  not  so  high,  however,  at  any  time 
that  no  material  can  come  into  this  country,  because^if  you  do  that 
it  would  permit  us  as  manufacturers  to  get  together,  if  it  was  legal 
for  us  to  get  together — ^which  it  is  not — in  some  way  when  the  demand 
was  greater  than  the  supply,  which  was  true  last  year,  when  we  could 
have  put  the  pipe  up  four,  or  six,  or  eight  dollars  a  ton,  and  the 
people  would  have  had  to  pay.  It  would  not  have  been  fair.  We 
could  have  done  that  under  this  tariff,  but  it  would  not  have  been  fair. 
It  did  not  occur,  but  it  might  occur  at  some  time,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  ought  to  occur. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  the  production  last  year? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  say  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2,000,000  tons,  about  60  per  cent,  perhaps,  of  which  the  corporation 
makes,  about  40  per  cent  of  which  the  independents  make. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  40  per  cent  on  tubes  imported  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  undoubtedly  was  not  the  regular  practice  that 
we  are  talking  about.  That  was  some  specialtv  or  something  that 
happened  to  come  in  because  this  duty  is  absolutely  protective.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  On  this 
lap  welded  and  other  items  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  "  not  thin- 
ner than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,"  which  is  2  cents  a  pound  tariff^ 
how  much  does  that  cost  you  f  o.  b.  at  the  factory? 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  $45  a  ton  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Kandall.  What  does  it  cost  you  for  the  labor,  not  counting 
anything  for  the  interest  on  the  money  invested,  nor  anything  of  that 
kind,  but  just  what  does  it  cost  you  in  expense  to  produce  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  you  would  have  to  specify  where  we  begin, 
whether  we  begin  at  the  ore  and  go  through  the  pig  iron  and  the  steel 
and  the  skelp  and  then  the  pipe. 

Mr.  Kandall.  Begin  with  tne  ore. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  say,  direct  and  indirect,  about  $18  to  $20 
a  ton;  that  means  all  the  transportation  and  the  labor  that  went  into 
the  transportation,  the  labor  that  went  into  the  ore  and  everything 
that  was  direct  and  indirect.  I  think  with  regard  to  tin  plate  that 
the  direct  and  indirect  labor  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $S0  a  ton, 
as  near  as  it  can  be  figured.    I  think  it  is  al^it  two-fifths  of  it. 
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Mr.  Randall.  This  is  costing  you  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars  a  ion? 

Mr.  Campbkll.  Well,  that  is  not  direct  labor;  that  is  direct  and 
indirect. 

Mr.  Randall.  That  includes  everything. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  includes  everything  from  the  ore  up,  including 
the  transportation  and  the  mining  of  the  coal. 

Mr.  Randall.  Excepting  interest  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Everything  that  enters  into  it  in  the  way  of  labor 
tfrom  all  sources.    Our  direct  labor  on  that  pipe  would  not  be  over 

Mr.  Randall.  I  am  speaking  of  all  expenses,  not  only  labor  but 
all  expenses.    You  buy  your  ore,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  the  expense  of  supplies  and  everything  of  that 
kind  entered  into  it,  it  would  run  up  above  that. 

Mr.  Randall.  The  expense  of  buying  ore? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  that  would  go  in  with  this  labor  that 
I  speak  of.  It  would  come  in  with  the  mining  of  the  ore  and  the 
labor  on  railroads  and  boats  and  the  mining  of  the  coal  that  smelts 
the  ore,  makes  Jthe  coke  and  transports  the  coke,  and  all  the  different 
items  that  go  into  it,  beside  the  direct  labor  that  we  use  in  making 
it  into  pig  iron  and  then  into  steel  and  then  into  skelp  and  then  into 
pipe,  etc.,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  and  loading  it  on  the  cars. 

There  is  one  other  item  that  I  want  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  with 
reference  to  a  subject  that  another  gentleman  was  billed  to  speak  on, 
Mr.  Robling,  on  wire.  Mr.  Robling  is  not  here,  and  a  gentleman  from 
Pittsburg  was  to  take  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Wire  and  wire  products. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  schedule? 

Mr.  Cami'bell.  It  is  137.  "  Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller 
than  number  thirteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound."  I  have  recently  gone  into  the  wire  business,  that  is,  the 
16th  of  last  March  I  bought  a  wire  plant,  and  in  talking  with  Mr. 
Robling  and  other  people  in  New  York  with  reference  to  this,  there 
was  a  discussion  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  examined  the  proposed  revised  language  under 
this  schedule  that  you  are  speaking  of  now  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  the  one  you  have  just  spoken  of,  paragraph  152, 
and  also  this  one,  paragraph  137? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  proposed  revised 
language. 

Iso.  137  reads:  "  Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller  than  number 
thirteen  wire  gauge,  li  cents  per  pound ;  smaller  than  number  thirteen 
and  not  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  1^  cents  per  pound; 
jailer  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  2  cents  per  pound.' 
'  I  have  not  been  in  th^  business  long  enough  to  know  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  what  this  tariff  ought  to  be.  From  our  own 
personal  experience  in  the  last  few  months  it  does  not  cut  any  figure 
and  should  have  no  weight  with  you.  I  should  say  that  this  tariff 
iras  not  ample,  but  when  I  come  to  compare  it  with  other  things  I 
would  say  that  it  was  too  high;  Our  business  does  not  show,  in  the 
wite  end  of  it,  or  has  not  sbowii  a  justifiable  profit.  Our  other  busi- 
ness has  been  a  profitable  business;  That  is  another  thing;  you  have 
accused  everybody  of  saying  :that  they  have  not  made  any  money. 
We  have  made  money  for  the  past  four  years  j  our  business  has  been 
very  prosperous,  ana  I  believe  in  talking  with  these  people  about 
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this  wire  that  they  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  this  is  reduced  the 
same.  Tin  plate  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  making  it  from 
one  and  a  half  to  one  twenty.  Now  you  must  remember  that  in  mak- 
ing the  tin  plate  and  sheets,  that  perhaps  ivlre  requires  about  as  much 
labor  as  any  or  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  item,  being  in  about 
the  same  class  as  pipe.  Now,  with  referehce  to  wire  nails,  wire  nails 
have  only  one-half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  I  know  that  we  can  not! 
aflford  to  have  that  reduced.  We  are  selling  wire  nails  now  very 
cheap,  and  in  looking  this  matter  up  on  the  train  coming  here  yes- 
terday we  found  that  we  could  lay  nails  down  cheaper  in  New  York 
than  we  could  make  them.  That^  protection,  I  think,  is  ample,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much.  I  thinK  that  you  can  afford  to  take 
off  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  without  hurting  either  labor  or 
capital  invested  in  the  wire  business,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  But  in  all  these  things  you  want  to  remember 
that  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  small  concerns  that  are' 
making  sheets  and  buy  their  bars  and  do  not  produce  them  as  we 

Sroduce  them  and  as  the  corj)oration  produces  them.  There  are  hun- 
reds  of  people  who  are  buying  this  wire  and  putting  it  into  fences; 
hundreds  of  concerns  that  are  buying  the  rods  and  putting  them  into 
wire,  and  then  into  the  other  forms  of  production.  Some  go  back 
farther  and  buy  the  billets  and  have  their  own  rod  mill.  We  pro- 
duce this  stuff  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product,  and  what  might 
be  satisfactory  to  us  and  what  we  might  live  under,  might  put  them 
out  of  business.  So  that  you  want  to  be  careful  in  framing  all  these 
bills,  in  my  opinion,  and  take  into  consideration  the  vast  number  of. 
smaller  manufacturers  who  have  the  same  right  to  live  as  the  larger 
ones  have.  For  instance,  the  corporation  could  put  us  out  of  busi- 
ness  if  they  saw  fit  at  any  time  because  we  are  not  doins  a  powerful 
business,  while  we  have  a  vast  advantage  over  a  numoer  of  other 
people  because  our  firm  is  new  and  our  facilities  are  first  class.  We 
can  manufacture  the  stuff  as  cheap  after  we  get  a  start  as  anybody, 
we  believe,  not  even  excepting  the  corporation,  but  we  can  not  bring 
ours  down,  we  can  not  mine  it  and  bring  it  down,  because  we  have  no 
transportation  facilities  to  handle  it  in  that  way,  nearly  as  cheap  as 
they  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggest  a  reduction,  as  I  understand  you, 
of  three-tenths  oT  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  "Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  more  than' 
thirteen  wire  gauge,  IJ  cents  per  pound."  You  make  that  ninety- 
five  one-hundredths,  do  you? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  make  that  about  a  cent  a  pound  and  the 
other  about  one-twenty. 

The  Chairman.  "  Smaller  than  number  thirteen  and  not  smaller 
than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  1^  cents  a  pound?" 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  ought  to  be  about  one-twenty. 

The  Chairman.  "  Smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  2  cents 
a  pound?" 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  could  be  safely  three-tenths  off;  in  my  opinion 
that  could  be  reduced  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  One  and  three-tenths  you  think  that  ought  to  be?> 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  not  over  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  question  in  your  business  about 
iron  and  steel  wire  covered  with  cotton  and  silk  or  other  material? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  make  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  then? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  corset  and  corset  steel — ^you  do  not  make 
that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  pay 
a  duty  of  so  much  ad  valorem,  etc.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  have 
a  bracket  like  that  in  addition  to  the  wire  schedule? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  not  so  much  in  favor  of  ad  valorem  duties 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  might  be  some  wire  that  was  smaller 
than  thirteen  and  some  larger  than  thirteen  or  smaller  than  sixteen, 
could  there  not  be? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  only  to  catch  what  does  not  come  under 
these  three  brackets? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  proper  to  catch 
that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  reallv  could  not  say;  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  wire  business.    1  have  not  been  in  it  long  enough. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  they  made  brass  wire  three  or  four 
years  ago  and  the  machinery  performed  half  a  dozen  operations  at 
once ;  that  is,  they  drew  out  a  small  rod  and  then  the  next  operation 
took  place;  it  went  two  or  three  times  as  fast,  and  they  reduced  it, 
etc.,  until  they  got  very  fine  wire.  There  was  a  continuous  motion  of 
that  wire  from  the  wire  clear  out  to  the  machine,  the  machine  going 
faster  for  the  small  concerns  and  taking  it  up  so  there  was  no  catch 
about  it.    Do  they  use  that  same  method  in  steel  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  have  tried  it,  but  it  lias  been  a  failure  so  far. 
There  is  a  mill  in  Buffalo  now  called  the  Shenandoah  Wire  Company 
that  has  been  doing  that  for  some  time,  making  it  a  continuous  oper- 
ation, but  it  has  been  a  failure  up  to  date,  and  they  are  out  of  the 
business. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  have  a  labor-savin^g  device? 

Mr,  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  unable  to  do  it.  In  fact,  we 
have  not  tried  it. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about  the 
wire.    Do  you  manufacture  barbed  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  not  made  any  yet;  we  will  in  the  next 
thirty  days.    We  have  ordered  a  number  of  barbed  wire  machines. 

Mr.  Randall.  In  your  opinion,  does  barbed  wire  need  any  pro- 
tection so  that  you  can  do  business  in  this  country,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  able  to  do  business? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  absolutely  needs  protection ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  In  order  that  the  business  might  be  carried  on? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  In  other  words,  the  barbed  wire  business  would  be 
discontinued  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Undoubtedly,  unless  the  whole  condition  in  this 
country  changed.    If  transportation  should  become  cheaper  and  coal 
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cheaper  and  coke  and  ore  and  all  the  different  things,  and  labor  cor- 
respondingly reduced,  you  might  be  able  to  do  it,  but  it  would  be 
impracticoDie  at  present. 

Mr.  Kandall.  Is  there  any  barbed  wire  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  really  do  not  know.    I  should  say  not 

Mr.  Kai<]dall.  The  duty  on  it  is  absolutely,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  presume  it  is ;  I  have  not  read  it. 

Mr.  Kandall.  You  are  well  aware  that  that  makes  this  condition 
that  people  who  use  barbed  wire  for  fences  and  for  other  purposes 
must  give  whatever  price  the  manufacturers  and  those  who  control 
the  product  fix.    Is  tnat  not  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Perhaps  they  would  have  to  give  what  they  ask, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  wire.  Take  pipe, 
for  instance;  it  has  been  $40  a  ton,  and  some  gentleman  to-day  in  the 
examination  said  that  he  would  raise  $9,000,000,  I  think,  which 
would  increase  prices  to  the  people  if  he  put  up  the  price  on  bars  $2 
a  ton ;  that  is,  on  four  and  a  half  million  tons  the  people  would  pay 
$9,000,000  more  for  it.  Because  we  have  had  the  $40  on  pipe  it  has 
not  made  pipe  any  cheaper  than  it  would  if  it  had  only  been  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Kandall.  The  tariff  has  not  made  the  price  any  cheaper,  you 
say? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  the  tariff  has  not  made  it  any  higher. 

Mr.  Kandall.  Then  the  tariff  has  not  done  you  any  good,  as  far  as 
raising  the  price  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Camppbell.  Absolutely ;  it  has  kept  all  of  the  pipe  out  of  the 
country  and  has  given  us  all  of  our  home  market,  rlo;  it  has  not 
done  us  any  good  with  regard  to  raising  prices,  but  if  we  took  it  off 
we  would  have  to  reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  Kandall.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  on  this  production,  where 
the  price  is  fixed  by  those  who  manufacture  and  control  the  products 
in  this  country,  having  a  prohibitive  tariff,  that  they  have  not  fixed 
the  price  any  higher,  and  that  that  is  the  very  lowest  price  that  they 
can  afford  to  take? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Kandall.  It  would  hardly  be  human  nature,  would  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  get  all  we  can — ^not  all  we  can,  really, 
either;  I  would  not  say  that,  l^cause  last  year  we  turned  down  a  lot 
of  business  where  we  got  $6,000,000  a  ton  more  than  we  were  getting. 

Mr.  Kandall.  I  would  like  to  keep  on  with  this  barbed-wire  busi- 
ness, if  you  are  not  afraid  of  tiring;  yourself. 

Mr.  C;ampbell.  I  would  like  to  know  what  that  duty  is,  first,  be- 
fore I  talk  about  it,  if  you  will  give  me  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Kandall.  It  is  under  this  same  paragraph,  No.  137. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  136,  fence  wire. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No.  136  is  wire  rods,  but  the  latter  part  of  No. 
137 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Paragraph  136  covers  fence  wire.  It  says :  "  Rivet, 
screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  iron  rod,  whether  round,  oval, 
flat,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape." 

Mr.  Cabipbell.  That  does  not  cover  wire.    That  is  wire  rods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  it  comes  in  under  the  26  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  187  it  is  stated 
"  that  articles  manufactured  from  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  copper  wire," 
That  would  be  wire  fence  and  barbed  wire — 

Shall  pay  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  the  wire  used  in  the  manufiactnre  of 
such  articles,  and  in  addition  thereto  li  cents  per  pound,  except  that  wire  rope 
and  wire  strand  shall  pay  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  imposed 
upon  any  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  and  in  addition  thereto  1  cent 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Randall.  Now,  the  tariff  on  that  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
You  have  that  now,  have  you?    The  tariff  is  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  1^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Randall.  That  would  be  barbed  wire  and  wire  rods? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Corset  wire  is  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cahpbsll.  That  undoubtedly  does  not  apply.  That  is  4 
cents  per  pound  "whether  uncovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk, 
metal,  or  other  material."  I  think  it  is  the  duty  on  the  wire  plus  the 
cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound.  That  is  stated  in  the  last  clause  of  para- 
graph 137. 

Mr.  Randall.  That  is  45  per  cent  and  one  and  a  quarter? 

Mr,  Campbell.  No;  it  would  be  one  and  a  half,  according  to  gauge. 
The  first  part  states  what  each  gauge  shall  pay,  or  each  classification. 
Then  it  says  that  it  shall  pay  that,  and  in  addition  one  and  a  quarter 
cents  a  pound  upon  the  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  Randall.  What  is  the  price  of  the  best  barbed  wire,  such  as 
is  commonly  used  for  fences  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  We  have  not  manu- 
factured it  nor  sold  it 

Mr.  Randall.  Will  anybody  be  here  before  the  committee,  repre- 
senting those  wire  people,  who  will  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  will  not  be  to-day,  but  in  our  brief  we  will 
give  you  all  of  this  information. 

Mr.  Randall.  But  we  can  not  cross-examine  a  brief,  and  I  desire 
to  get  some  information  from  you  now  because  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Roebling  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Randall.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  without  any  competition  what- 
ever and  with  a  fixed  price — a  price  fixed  by  the  parties  having  con- 
trol of  the  product — the  farmers  have  had  to  pay  the  price  fixed  or 
do  without  the  wire;  is  that  not  really  the  situation,  and  has  it  not 
been  for  a  number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  are  certainly  buying  wire 
nails  now  cheaper 

Mr.  Randall.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that.  I  ask  you  if  there  is 
any  wav  on  earth  to  change  the  price  fixed  by  the  parties  control- 
ling it?' 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  way. 

Mr.  Randall.  The  price  is  fixed  not  only  for  that  product  but  for 
all  the  products  of  iron  and  steel,  practically;  they  are  fixed  by  the 
manufacturers  and  those  who  control  the  output  of  the  product,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Cami^bell.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  Now,  where  does  the  farmer  or  the  man  who  has  to 
buy  his  wire  to  make  his  fence  come  in;  has  he  any  chance  to  say 
anything  about  what  the  price  shall  be? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Randall.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  he  shall  buy  or  not, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  should  he  have  anything  to  say  as  to  what  the 
price  shall  be  ? 

Mr.  Randall.  Wliere  is  there  a  chance  to  have  any  competition? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  are  thousands  or  hundreds  of  people  who 
nnake  it.    He  has  competition.    They  do  not  all  sell  alike. 

Mr.  Randall.  The  price  of  the  same  grade  of  wire  is  the  same  all 
over  the  country,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  might  say  that  it  is  practically  the  same. 
When  we  need  the  business  we  go  out  and  cut  the  other  fellow  50 
cents  or  a  dollar  a  ton  and  get  it,  and  he  does  the  same  with  us. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  wire  is  to  the  con- 
sumer nor  the  cost  of  making  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  I  know  this,  that  the  profit  on  our  wire  was 
less — from  what  we  have  already  made  in  the  last  seven  or  eight 
months — than  any  other  commodity  we  make  per  ton,  and  there  is  as 
much  labor  in  it,  and  it  is  a  light  product  that  we  turn  out,  a  light 
tonnage,  and  we  have  a  big  investment  for  that  wire  alone,  and  yet 
we  make  a  very  small  amount  of  money,  and  if  we  could  not  make 
any  more  money  we  would  shut  the  plant  down.  We  are  spending  a 
half  a  million  dollars  on  that  part  of  our  plant  in  order  to  make  it 
larger, 

Mr.  Randall.  Has  not  the  price  of  barbed  wire  practically  gone 
up  double  in  the  last  seven  years? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  not  speak  with  regard  to  barbed  wire  in  the 
last  seven  years. 

Mr.  Randall.  Is  not  barbed  wire  in  this  country  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  trust? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  it  is  not,  because  I  know  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  make  barbed  wire  outside  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Randall.  What  percentage  of  it  is  controlled  by  the  trust? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Probably  50  or  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  say  outside  of  the  trust.  Your  company  is 
outside,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  RANDALL.  And  you  ask  the  same  price  practically  that  the  trust 
ask? 

Mr.  Ca3ipbell.  We  get  all  we  can. 

Mr,  Randall.  You  ao  not  put  the  price  down  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  if  we  can  sell  our  products  at  other 
prices. 

EMr.  Randall.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  were  to  attempt  to 
ut  the  prices  down,  that  you  believe,  or  have  reason  to  believe,  or 
now,  that  immediately  you  would  come  in  competition  with  the  trust 
and  would  have  to  fight  it;  in  other  words  they  would  endeavor  to 
crush  you  ? 

Mr.  Ca:mpbell.  I  do  not  think  so;  it  would  cost  them  too  much 
nioiu'V  to  do  it.  They  could  do  it  if  they  were  willing  to  go  to  the 
expeiiso,  but  for  us  to  make  a  hundred  thouj^and  tons  oi  wire  produc- 
tion ji  year,  and  for  them  to  undertake,  when  they  make  millions  of 
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tons  a  year,  to  drive  us  out  of  the  market,,  they  would  get  awfully 
tired. 

Mr.  Randall.  If  the  tariflF  was  taken  oflf  barbed  wire  entirely, 
would  that  change  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  How  much? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Possibly  not  very  much.  I  think  it  would  change 
the  price. 

Mr.  Randall.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know ;  it  would  probably  drive  the  Ameri- 
can out  of  the  business  and  leave  it  to  the  foreigner,  and  he  would  put 
the  price  up  to  about  where  we  are  selling  it  now,  or  perhaps  a  little 
less. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  mean  that  in  your  opinion  the  situation  must 
be  such  that  either  the  American  must  make  it  all  or  the  foreigner 
must  make  it  all ;  that  they  can  not  both  make  barbed  wire  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  did  not  believe  that  a  prohibitive 
tariff  was  a  good  thing,  and  I  do  not.  I  would  like  to  see  in  ordinary 
times  a  little  material  come  in. 

Mr.  Randall.  Do  you  think  that  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  on 
barbed  wire  would  prevent  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  from 
making  barbed  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  conditions  abroad. 
If  they  have  all  the  market  for  their  material  at  home  at  a  better 
rice  than  they  have  here,  it  would  not  interfere  with  us.     If  they 
avc  not  it  would  certainly  drive  us  out  of  the  business  or  drive  us 
to  cut  the  cost  of  labor  and  other  things  that  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Randall.  They  have  not  even  touched  your  business  so  far, 
have  they? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Randall.  And  that  has  been  on  there  ever  since  the  Dingley 
bill — the  prohibitive  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  And  the  effect  of  that  has  been  to  double  the  price 
of  M^re? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  no,  sir;  absolutely  not, 

Mr.  Randall.  I  thought  vou  said  you  did  not  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  know  from  general  business  experience  tliat  it 
has  not  been  enough  to  double  the  price  of  wire. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  it  had  been  enough  to 
cause  it  or  whether  it  would  cause  the  price  to  be  doubled,  but  I  as^ked 
you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  it  has  not  been  doubled — that  is,  the 
price  of  barbed  wire  sold  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas? 

Mr.  CAMPiiELL.  It  has  not  been  due  to  that,  but  the  general  advance 
in  all  kinds  of  material  and  in  transportation  and  labor — if  they  have 
advanced,  and  I  think  they  have — that  is  all  iron  and  steel  products 
(you  have  heard  the  experiences  of  all  these  gentlemen  here  to-day) 
and  I  am  willing  to  venture  the  opinion  that  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Randall.  A  part  of  the  expenses  of  your  business  is  trans- 
portation, is  it  not — railroad  rates,  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Campbeix.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  If  the  tariff'  was  taken  off  of  steel  products  entirely 
in  this  country  would  that  not  very  much  reduce  the  price  of  building, 
building  material  and  railroad  building  and  everything  of  that  sort  I 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  it  would  much. 

Mr.  Randall.  It  would  not  reduce  the  price? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  might  some. 

Mr.  Bandall.  If  it  would  not  reduce  the  price  you  could  go  ahead 
and  manufacture  and  sell  the  same  as  you  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  all  those  things  are  going  to  be  on  a  lower  basis 
they  have  all  got  to  come  together — labor  and  material  and  trans- 
portation and  everything  that  enters  into  cost. 

Mr.  Randall.  Would  that  not  make  the  material  cheaper? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  might  possibly;  I  think  it  would  nave  a  good 
effect  on  the  whole  country  if  you  did  it  on  all  the  different  thmgs. 
If  you  took  it  off  of  barbed  wire,  however,  it  would  not,  because  there 
would  be  enough  other  things  to  employ  labor  and  the  laborer  would 
say  he  would  not  work  in  the  barbed-wire  business  but  would  go  into 
some  other  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  think  it  would  be  better,  then,  if  the  tariff  was 
reduced  so  as  to  let  the  stilted  business  down  on  to  a  natural  level? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  everything  that  is  stilted,  but  I  do  not 
want  you  to  understand  that  I  say  that  it  is.  There  is  no  instance 
that  I  know  of  where  the  prices  are  higher  now  than  they  would  be 
if  the  tariff  was  reduced,  except  in  this  general  leveling  down  of 
everything  that  would  come  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off. 

Mr.  Randall.  Well,  if  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  would  not  reduce 
the  prices,  what  difference  would  it  make  to  you  if  the  tariff  was 
on  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  reduce  the  prices  if  you  took  it  off  of 
evervthing  and  put  all  this  stuff  on  the  free  list,  but  I  say  if  you  took 
it  otf  of  one  thing  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Randall.  If  you  took  it  off  of  barbed  wire  it  would  not  reduce 
the  price  of  barbed  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  it  might  temporarily,  until  you  put  the 
people  out  of  business  and  the  other  people  controlled  the  market 
and  put  it  back. 

Mr.  Randall.  Have  you  made  any  calculations  on  which  to  base 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  only  from  my  general  business  experience. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  do  not  even  know  the  cost  of  barbed  wire  nor 
what  it  brings,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  think  barbed 
wire  is  worth ;  what  you  think  it  ought  to  bring ;  you  think  it  is  too 
hiffh. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  know  something  about  it,  but  I  am  not  testifying. 
I  have  had  to  use  it  for  fence  purposes,  but  have  not  used  it  lately. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  think  if  you  took  the  tariff  off  it  would  not 
affect  the  price;  you  would  get  just  the  same  price  for  your  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  would  either  have  to  get  more  than  we  do 
now  or  go  out  of  the  business.  Our  profit  last  month  on  wire  was 
$:^.48  per  ton,  a  hiph-class  product,  ana  I  would  not  want  to  sell  any- 
thing outside  of  pig  iron  on  such  a  profit  as  that. 

Mr.  Randall.  Do  you  not  sell  barbed  wire  higher  outside  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  sell  anything  outside  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  Randall.  Is  there  not  any  barbed  wire  exported  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir ;  I  presume  there  is  some. 

Mr.  Randall.  There  is  a  large  amount,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Randall.  Then,  on  what  basis  would  you  say  that  the  tariff 
ought  to  be  put  on  barbed  wire  so  that  the  farmer  can  get  his  barbed 
wire  at  a  price  that  would  be  competitive,  so  that  if  you  did  not  fur- 
nish him  at  that  he  could  get  it  outside  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know ;  it  ought  to  be  on  a  fair  basis,  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  it  should  oe  because  I  am  not  posted  as 
to  barbed  w^ire.  I  have  never  made  it  and  I  can  not  speak  with  regard 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Farmers  do  not  use  so  much  barbed  wire  now; 
they  use  woven  wire,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir ;  woven  wire,  for  fences. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  and  cheaper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  are  not  complaining  about  the  price 
of  that  in  my  district.  Mr.  Campbell,  I  think  you  ought  to  look  over 
this  schedule  with  respect  to  wire  and  nails,  and  I  think  you  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tariflF  on  that  ought  to  be  reduced  also. 
There  are  practically  no  imports  under  this  duty — ^six  or  eight  or 
sometimes  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  while  we  export  89,000,000 
pounds  in  a  year.  Now,  it  would  look  as  though  that  ought  to  be 
doctored  a  little.  I  wish  you  would  look  into  it  and  present  a  brief 
on  that  subject  and  show  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  with 
respect  to  it,  and  why  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  were  only  taking  the  quotations  from  the 
market  paper  that  we  had  from  abroad  yesterday  on  the  train,  and 
figured  it  up,  and  the  result  of  those  figures,  while  we  were  coming 
down  here  on  the  train,  was  that  the  tariff  on  nails  we  could  not 
afford  to  have  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  look  it  over  again. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  we  find  that  it  can  be,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
recommend  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  do  not  do  it  somebody  else  may. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  just  wliat  I  have  preached  to  all  of  our 
people,  that  we  want  our  friends  to  revise  this  tariff,  and  we  want 
to  be  fair  and  give  tlieni  all  the  information  that  they  can  desire 
instead  of  having  somebody  else  take  it  all  off  at  some  future  time. 

The  CiiAiR3rAN.  With  respect  to  this  fence  wire,  there  is  a  cent 
and  a  quarter  change  of  duty  on  that,  differential  duty  of  a  cent  and 
a  quarter,  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  the  wire.  Now,  that  would  look 
to  me  to  be  very  large.  I  wish  vou  gentlemen  would  look  that  over, 
too,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  experience,  together  with  the 
figures  showing  the  comparative  cost  of  it  abroad  and  at  home,  so 
that  we  can  adjust  the  duty.  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  remember 
those  two  items. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  desire  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  farmer  that  my  observation  has  been  that  the  farmer  hti^ 
been  pretty  prosperous  during  the  last  ten  years  and  has  paid  thi> 
outrageous  price  that  the  gentleman  has  spoken  of  for  his  wire  fence. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  this  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  th^  duty  on  fence  wire  has  grown  largely  out  of 
political  exigencies  throughout  the  country.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  look  into  that  matter  again  carefully  and  if 
there  ought  to  be  a  reduction,  and  we  can  afford  to  have  a  reduction, 
we  will  recommend  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  never  been  any  fence  wire  imported,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  there  ever  will  be  because  they  can 
probably  import  galvanized  wire,  although  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
the  finer  wire. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  reduce  the  duty.  If  you 
will  give  us 'whatever  information  you  have  on  that  subject  we  will 
use  your  information  as  discreetly  as  we  can.  Otherwise  we  will  go 
about  it  and  probably  act  unadvisedly. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
wire  business? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  know  very  little  about  it.  I  have  just  been  in  the 
business  since  last  March. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  and  the  chairman  seem  to  agree  that  the  use  of 
barbed  wire  is  about  played  out.  That  is  not  true.  Where  they 
build  a  woven- wire  fence  they  put  two  barbed  wires  on  top  of  it,  and 
only  put  three  barbed  wires,  as  a  rule,  before  they  use  the  woven-wire 
fence. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  might  do  that  in  Missouri,  but  they  do  not  do 
it  everywhere. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  it  in  Missouri.  I  have  built  many  miles  of 
woven-wire  fence  myself,  and  I  know  how  it  is  done.  The  chairman 
says  you  build  it  for  chicken  fences. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  both  right.    They  do  use  it,  and  use  quite  a 

food  deal  of  it ;  but  the  woven-wire  fence  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
arbed-wire  fence  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  they  only  use  it  some- 
times for  bottom  strands  or  top  strands,  the  two  strands. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  make  woven-wire  fences  for  hoff  fields  and  such 
things  as  that,  but  the  average  pasture  of  the  UnitedStates  is  fenced 
with  barbed  wire. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  very  much  mistaken.  The  barbed-wire 
business  is  a  very  small  business  as  compared  with  the  wire  fence. 
You  would  be  surprised  if  you  went  over  the  figures  and  knew  the 
amount  of  woven-wire  fences  that  are  made  throughout  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  arrived  at  that  advanced  state  of  civili- 
zation in  New  York  where  no  one  can  build  a  mile  of  barbed-wire 
fence  unless  his  neighbor  consents  to  it;  otherwise  he  would  be  liable 
for  damages  to  cattle  that  mav  run  into  that  fence. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Campbell.  * 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  G.  PARK,  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA.,  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  CRUCIBLE  STEEL  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Park,  will  you  please  give  the  committee  a 
reference  to  the  paragraph  that  you  desire  to  address  yourself  to 
before  you  be^in? 

Mr.  Park.  It  is  under  "  Iron  and  steel,  steel  ingots,  cogjred  ingots, 
blooms,  and  slabs." 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  paragraph  135. 

Mr.  Griggs.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  before  you  begin  ? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Park.  We  are. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Park.  The  volume  of  this  business  in  which  I  am  interested, 
as  covered  in  this  clause,  is  about  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  tons 
a  year,  and  it  is  a  class  of  steel  that  is  higher  in  price  and  superior 
in  quality  to  the  ordinary  steel,  called  bar  steel.  Most  of  it  is  crucible 
and  refined  high  grade  of  open-hearth  steel.  We  think  that  the  duty 
permits  of  pretty  large  importations  at  the  time;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  it  imported,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  stand  a  very 'large  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  without  having  the  importations  increased;  but 
recognizing  the  fact  that  a  reduction  perhaps  is  in  order,  we  would 
ask  the  committee  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible.  We  feel  prepared 
to  stand  something  of  a  reduction  in  respect  to  it.  I  have  talked  to 
several  manufacturers  in  this  line  of  business  and  they  think  that 
about  10  per  cent  from  the  present  duty  would  be  something  that 
would  he  acceptable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  About  10  per  cent  below? 

Mr.  Park.  Ten  per  cent  off  of  these  duties,  the  duties  as  they  now 
stand.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  steel  that  is  made — that  has  only 
been  made  about  five  years — called  high-speed  steel  for  which  there  is 
no  protection  in  this  Dingley  tariff  bill.  We  propose  a  scale.  The 
highest  here  is  16-cent  steel  bearing  4.7  cents  a  pound  duty.  We  pro- 
pose 20-cent  steel,  steel  20  cents  a  pound  and  not  over  25  cents,  7 
cents  a  pound;  25  cents  and  not  over  30  cents,  10  cents;  30  cents  and 
36  cents,  15  cents;  36  cents  a  pound  and  over,  20  c^nts.  The  article 
that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  that  steel  largely  is  metallic 
tungsten,  which  sells  for  75  cents  a  pound,  so  you  can  readily  see 
that  we  have  a  good  reason  for  asking  this. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  propose  to  add  that  to  this  paragraph,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  other  words,  you  extend  the  description  of  steel 
up  to  a  higher  figure  than  is  suggested  in  this  paragraph? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  new  article  of  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Tungsten  is  something  that  has  been  discovered  and 
used  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Park.  No,  sir:  that  is  an  old  metal  that  was  discovered  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  not  specificallv  provided  for  in  the  McKinlev 
bill  though? 

ilr.  Parfv.  Xo;  tungsten  is  provided  for  in  the  last  bill,  the  tung- 
sten metal. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  AAliPie  do  you  get  that  tungsten  from? 

ilr.  Park.  AVe  got  it  from  a  nuniufacturing  concern  in  York,  Pa. 

Mr.  BoxYN(iE.  AVhere  doos  the  tungsten  ore  come  from? 

Mr.  Park.  The  tungsten  ore  conies  from  Spain,  Chile,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  BoxYNGE,  Don't  you  use  any  from  Colorado? 
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Mr.  Park.  From  Colorado,  yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  probably  from 
one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  all  that  is  mined  is  from  Colorado,  and  some 
from  Spain, 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  of  this  did  you  manufacture  in  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Park.  I  do  not  suppose  the  amount  manufactured  by  our 
company  was  more  than  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  steel. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  notice  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  here — ^not  the 
paragraph  as  you  have  it,  but  the  one  we  have  here — that  the  impor- 
tation for  last  year  of  blooms,  slabs,  and  bars  was  valued  at  $3,033,928. 
That,  of  course,  does  not  apply  ? 

Mr.  Park.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  name  of  the  steel  ? 

Mr.  Park.  It  is  tool  steel,  called  high-speed  tool  steel. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  were  last  year? 

Mr.  Park.  I  do  not  know  what  the  importations  were,  but  I  think 
the  importation  of  all  of  this  class  of  steel  that  we  manufacture  is 
about  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Randall.  How  much  of  it  was  this  particular  steel? 

Mr.  Park.  How  much  of  it  was  high-speed  steel  ? 

Mr.  (iriggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Park.  I  suppose  a  million  dollars'  worth. 

Mr.  (jriggs.  That  is  the  particular  steel  you  make? 

Mr.  Park.  That  is  this  new  article  of  steel;  this  new  article  of 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  make  other  classes  of  steel,  do  you? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  a  higher  class  of  steel  than  the  crucible 
steel? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  crucible  steel,  but  crucible  stwl  of  a 
higher  grade. 

Mr.  (iKiGGS.  Is  that  the  highest  grade  of  steel  that  is  made? 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  I  see  that  there 
is  considerable  importation  of  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs  and  steel 
bars.  I  suppose  the  cheapest  point  where  this  can  be  imported  by 
this  country  would  be  New  York,  because  the  freight  rates  are  cheaper 
there  from  foreign  i)orts. 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir:  almost  all  in  Xew  York. 

Mr.  ITnderw(x>d.  A\'hat  is  the  importing  price  of  blooms  after  the 
duty  is  added,  or  without  the  duty,  if  you  can  give  it  to  me  in  that 
way  ? 

Mr.  Park.  What  grade  of  blooms  do  you  mean  ?  If  you  mean  the 
cheap  gi-ade  of  blooms,  such  as  the  steel-rail  quality,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  about  $18  a  ton. 

Mr.  Under\v(K)d.  That  is  without  the  duty? 

Mr.  Park.  Without  the  duty. 

Mr.  rNDERW(K)D.  Now,  with  the  duty  added,  what  would  that  make 
it  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Park.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  duty  on 
blooms. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that  it  would  take  sometime  to 
figure  it  out  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  take  your  time  about  it 
because  there  is  considerable  importation  given  it. 
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Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  please  file  in  your  brief  the  market 
price  of  blooms,  ingots,  and  billets  at  New  York  without  the  tariff: 
then  add  the  tariff  so  that  we  will  know  just  exactly  what  the  tariff 
is  and  what  the  Now  York  price  of  the  foreign  proJjuct  is,  and  then 
give  us  the  cost  of  the  same  things  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Park.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  do  that  because  our  company 
does  not  make  these  billets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  as  far  as  you  can,  please  give  us  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Park.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  for  information.  Can 
you  get  tungsten  here  from*  Spain  and  Chile  cheaper  than  the  Colo- 
rado tungsten  ? 

Mr.  Park.  We  have  never  tried  to  buy  tungsten. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Tungsten  ore,  I  mean.  Can  you  get  the  ore  from 
Spain  and  Chile  cheaper  than  you  can  from  Colorado  here? 

Mr.  Park.  I  think  it  would  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  same  price? 

Mr.  Park.  The  same  price,  or  about  the  same  price,  less  the  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell  (acting  chairman).  If  there  are  no  further  questions. 
Mr.  Park  will  be  excused. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  LLOYD,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMEBICA5 
IRON  AND  STEEL  MANTTFACTTJRING  COMPANY,  LEBANON,  PA. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Before  you  proceed  I  will  put  the  usual  question  to 
you.    Is  your  company  making  any  money  i 

Mr.  Lloyd.  We  are*  yes.  sir,  except  this  year.    We  usually  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  please  give  us  a  reference  to  the  para- 
graph to  which  you  desire  to  address  yourself? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  It  is  paragraph  123 :  bars.  The  present  duty  on  that  i? 
six- tenths  of  a  cent  a  i)ound.  I  was  requested  to  come  here  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  and  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  principal  western  interests,  and  with  some  of  the  ea.^tern 
interests,  in  bar  iron  and  they  have  authorized  me  to  say  that  they 
would  be  content  to  have  a  reduction  in  bars  of  one-tenth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  say  I  was  authorized  to  say  for  the  interests  that  I 
have  consulted,  bein<:^  the  principal  western  interests  and  some  of  the 
eastern  interests,  that  they  are  willing  to  have  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  iron  bars  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent.  That  would  make  it  fivt*- 
tenths. 

Mr.  ITxDERWOOD.  Tlioro  i^  no  bar  iron  being  imported  into  thi> 
country  at  all  now.  is  there? 

ilr.  Lloyd.  The  only  bar  iron  that  I  know  of  being  imported  i>  ^ 
very  hi^Gfh  grade  of  Staybolt  iron. 

iVfr.  Underwood.  That  is  not  really  in  competition. 

]Mr.  Lloyd.  That  is  not  conipotitive. 

Mr.  TTndkrwood.  How  nuu-h  is  the  production  of  this  bar  iron  in 
tlio  T/iiitod  States  at  this  timo? 

]\[r.  Lloyd.  As  near  as  I  cnn  ascertain,  it  is  about  one  million  aml-i 
quarter  tons. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  producing  this  bar  iron  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Well,  the  prasent  profit  on  bar  iron  is  about  $1  a  ton; 
sometimes  it  is  not  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  selling  price  at  the  present  time  is  about  $28  a  net 
ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty-eight  dollars,  and  the  cost  is  $27  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  It  costs  about  $27,  the  ordinary  machine  bar  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  principal  market  abroad  in  which  this 
iron  is  produced,  the  principal  foreign  market,  England? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  England  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  selling  price  in  the  markets  of  Eng- 
land to-day  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  those  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  get  those  prices  and  furnish  them  to  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  They  are  in  the  trade  papers,  and  I  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  may  save  us  some  trouble.  In  other  words,  we 
have  access  to  that  information  ourselves,  and  we  will  probably  look 
it  up,  but  we  may  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  yourself  as  to 
foreign  iron,  and  it  will  be  well  for  vou  to  file  your  conclusions  as  to 
what  is  the  price  of  the  foreign  market  and  the  freight  rates  of  this 
country.  I  suggest  that  you  give  us  your  view  as  to  what  is  the  sell- 
inff  price. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.    I  will  file  a  brief. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  reduction  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  which  you 
say  will  be  satisfactory,  I  suppose  is  based  on  the  same  continued  duty 
on  ore,  etc.,  beforehand.  If  the  proposed  reductions  were  made,  you 
would  not  object  to  a  corresponding  reduction? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  That  was  considered  in  coming  to  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  considered  in  the  one-tenth  of  »  cent  reduction. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Ward  here  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  was  requested  to  speak  for  Mr.  Ward;  I  am  in  the 
same  line  of  business  that  he  is  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  refer  now  to  paragraph  No.  145. 

Mr.  Gricgs.  Just  a  moment.     Is  Mr.  Ward  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  T  forgot  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Griocs.  When  you  file  your  brief  will  yon  state  Avhether  he  is 
or  not? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  will  try  to  ascertain  that.  I  wish  to  speak  with  ref- 
erence to  paragraph  145,  and  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  para- 
graph that  refers  to  l)o]ts  and  not  to  hinges,  «ncl  also  to  ]:)aragraph 
163  and  that  portion  of  it  which  refers  to  spikes,  nuts,  and  washers, 
and  not  to  horse  or  mule  shoes;  also,  with  respect  to  paragraph  1()7. 
on  the  subject  of  rivets. 

On  bolts,  the  present  taritr  is  a  cent  and  a  half  a  jmund ;  on  spikes, 
nuts,  and  washers,  1  cent  a  pound:  on  rivets,  2  cents  a  pound.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  class  of  finished  case-hardened  nuts  that  sell  for  50  cents  a 
pound,  wliile  the  ordinary  price  nut  of  standard  size  sells  for  ti  cents 
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a  pound,  and  yet  the  duty  is  the  same — 1  cent  a  pound  on  both  classes. 
In  the  Canadian  tariff  they  recognize  that  feature  by  making  on  all 
of  these  items  that  I  have  mentioned  a  tariff  of  75  cents  specific  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  The  Canadian  tariff  has  75  cents  specific  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-five  cents  a  pound,  or  what? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Seventy-five  cents  a  hunared  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  25  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  in  order  to  cover  the  different  grades  of 
nuts? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir;  the  different  grades,  and  the  different  grades 
refer  also  to  nuts,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  suggest  that  to  the  committee  as  an 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  would  suggest  that  as  a  proper  method  of  applying 
the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  sttited  here  at  IJ  cents  a  pound,  and  you 
propose  to  change  that  from  H  to  7J — seventy-five  one-hundredths 
of  a  cent  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  did  not  make  that  suggestion;  1  was  stating  how  the 
Canadian  tariff  provided  for  it.  I  have  consulted  with  several  bolt 
manufacturers — not  by  any  means  with  the  greatest  number  of 
them — and  they  are  willing  to  have  some  decline  in  this  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Something  lielow  IJ  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  LiX)YD.  Yes,  sir;  to  about  (me  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  supplement  that  suggestion  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  form  of  the  duty  be  divided  and  half  be  made  specific 
and  half  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  think  that  would  cover  tlie  ground  very  well  and  I 
expect  a  still  further  reduction  could  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  AVell,  it  is  pretty  nearly  prohibitive  on  all  these 
brackets,  and  in  ^ome  cases  it  is  entirely  so. 

Mr.  Ltx)yd.  Bolts  are  not  a  product  that  can  be  imported  to  any 
great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  l>e  reduced  because  the  present  duty  is 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  On  bolts  it  is  H  cents  a  pound.  I  refer  to  paragraph 
145. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  were  287.171  pounds  imported  last  year. 

The  CiiAiRiiAN.  Now,  he  wants  to  make  that  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  That  would  be  satisfactory  if  it  were  made  in  that  way. 

^Ir.  I  Till.  How  much  a  ton  would  the  bolt  be  with  or  without 
thread  or  nut.  You  said  that  some  ran  up  very  much  higher  than 
others  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  About  $*^5  or  ^^40  a  ton. 

Mr,  Dalzell.  The  ad  valorem  is  intended  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
various  concerns. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  higher  grade  would  be  from  $150  to  $200  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  raise  that  from  U  to  2. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir;  it  would  cut  it  down. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Lloyd  suggests  that  the  specific  rate  as  it  stands 
be  reduced  a  cent  and  a  quarter  with  an  alternative  of  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  reduction ;  including  the  ad  valorem 
it  is  28.  It  is  quite  an  advance  and  ought  to  be  reduced.  You  pro- 
pose to  make  it  7^  cents  a  hundred  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Twentv-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  satisfactory^ 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  The  ad  valorem  now  is  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lix)YD.  There  is  no  ad  valorem  on  bolts. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  is  15  per  cent  according  to  this  statement 
here. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  am  referring  to  paragraph  145. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  are  right  about  that.  There  is  another  head- 
ing  to  that. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  The  present  tariff,  as  stated  in  paragraph  163,  spikes^ 
nuts,  and  washers,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  present  tariff  on  bolts^ 
as  stated  in  paragraph  145.  That  is  one  cent  a  pound  and  yet  some 
classes  of  nuts  are  very  much  more  expensive  than  the  bolts. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
article  manufactured  in  Mr.  Ward's  factory  at  Port  Chester,  near  the 
citv  of  New  York? 

ilr.  Lix)YD.  The  cost  of  these  things  differs  very  much  on  account 
of  the  diameters  and  the  sizes;  they  differ  from  2  cents  to  50  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee,  on  these  three 
items,  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  according  to  the  grades 
of  the  bolts  and  the  foreign-market  price,  and  freight  and  tariff? 

ilr.  Lloyd.  I  can  not  give  you  the  foreign-market  price;  I  have 
not  access  to  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  not  ascertain  it? 

Mr.  LiiOYD.  I  could  not  get  it  in  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  up  to  the  4th  of  December  to  file  your 
brief. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so,  but  I  doubt  if  I  can  get  tlmt 
information. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Your  suggestion  has  reference  to  paragraph  167? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir,  167;  that  could  stand  a  reduction  of  half  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  I^ONYNGE.  That  is,  rivets  of  iron  or  steel,  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  the  witness  wiD 
be  excused. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  P.  CULIEN,  OF  OSWEGO,  N.  Y.,  REPKESENTINQ 
THE  FITZGIBBONS  BOILER  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  are  you  making  any  money? 
Mr.  CuLLEN.  We  ask  a  reduction  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  (iRK.GS.  I  a  glad  to  see  vou.    What  paragi'aph  is  your  article 
m? 
Mr.  CuLLEN.  No.  152,  covering  welded  cylindrical  furnaces. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Just  say  anything  you  want  to.    Go  ahead. 
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Mr.  CuLLEN.  First  of  all,  I  represent  boiler  manufacturers  who 
are  compelled  to  buy  the  welded  cylindrical  furnace.  It  is  an 
English  invention.  It  is  manufactured  by  a  single  concern  in  thi- 
country.  There  are  German  and  Belgian  and  French  types  which 
are  satisfactory  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  many  instances  prefer- 
able, which,  however,  can  not  be  obtained  in  this  country  because  of 
the  du^. 

The  Chapman.  Is  your  article  patented ! 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Well,  yes;  it  is  patented,  but  there  are  several  other 
types. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  the  patent  run? 

Mr.  CuMiEN.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  run  ? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.    We  are  the  purchasers  of 
the  article,  not  the  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  patented,  is  it? 

Mr.  CuLLEK.  Yes,  sir.     There  are  two  patents,  one  called  the  Fox 
and  one  the  Morrison.     The  present  duty  on  these  furnaces  is  iH 
cents  per  pound.     At  that  price  the  importations  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  used  in  this  country  are  very  inconsiderable, 
the  amount  of  importation  being  7,100  pounds  last  year.     There 
are  250  boiler  manufacturers  in  this  country  called  upon  to  equip 
their  product  with  the  cylindrical  welded  furnace,  vmich   if  they 
purchase    at   all   thej^   must   purchase   from   the   Continental    Iron 
Works  of  Brooklyn.     I  am  informed  that  the  labor  cost  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  furnace    is  about  2^  cents  per  pound.     There  is, 
therefore,  a  100  per  cent  protection  upon  the  labor  cost.     It   seeing 
to  be  perfectly  evident  from  the  line  of  discussion  here  to-day  that 
the  steel  plate  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  cylindrical  furnace 
can  be  purchased  at  least  as  cheaply  in  America  as  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  only  question,  therefore,  as  a  basis  for  a  duty  is  the  lalx>r. 
It  seems  to  the  several  boiler  manufacturers  whom  I  represent  here 
that  a  tariff  of  about  80  per  cent  upon  the  labor  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion would  amply  protect  the  American  labor,  and  permit  the  Ger- 
man and  Belgian  types  of  cylindrical  furnace  to  come  into  America 
in  competition  with  the  single  type  that  is  available  here  to-day, 
and  that  absolutely  controlled  by  one  concern,  and  also  permit  the 
advantages  of  this  competition  to  go  not  only  to  the  manufacturer? 
of  boilers  but  also  to  the  workmen  employed,  they  employing  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  workmen  than  the  single  plant  manufactur- 
ing tlie  cylindrical  furnace.     The  information  is  also  given  me  that 
the  men  employed  in  the  Continental  Iron  Works  in  the  manufacture 
of  cylindrical  furnaces  are  imported  labor,  skilled  labor,  brought  here 
from  the  nianufn during  centers  of  Europe  where  they  learned  thi? 
work;  fo  that  the  protection  is  not  only  prohibitive,  100  per  cent 
on  tlie  Inhor  coA  of  the  article,  but  it  is  also  the  protection  of  British- 
American  lahor  rather  than  distinctly  American  labor.     The  boiler 
manufarturers  believe  that  this  tariff  should  be  either  abolished  or  «1 
red u cod  a<  to  equal  only  the  difI'(Tence  between  the  labor  cost  in 
Europe  and  the  ]al)or  cost  in  America,  and  they  believe  that  this  duty 
at  its  highest  figure  would  be  1  cent  per  pound. 

There  aro  some  facts  in  connection  witli  the  cost  of  production  and 
transportation  which  I  liave  not  here  directly  available.     T  shall  be 
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pleased  to  include  those  in  a  brief  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee^ 
and  any  other  information  available  to  us  which  I  have  not  already 
submitted. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  in- 
formation showing  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  abroad  and 
here,  as  far  as  you  can  give  it,  and  if  you  can  show  the  price  at  which 
the  foreign  article  is  laid  down  in  the  report  of  New  York  and  the 
price  charged  for  it  in  New  York,  where  yon  say  it  is  manufactured, 
or  in  Brooklyn,  for  the  American  trade,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that, 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  There  is  so  little  of  it  laid  down  there  that  its  price  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  once  in  a  while  an  importation? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Less  than  four  tons  were  imported  last  year. 

Mr.  DAI.ZELL.  Can  these  foreign  articles  come  in  without  infring- 
ing the  Ammcan  patents? 

Mr.  Cui.LEN.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  no  trouble  about  that.  The 
patents  are  all  right.  The  German  type  in  particular  has  been  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Government  inspectors  and  approved,  and  is 
used  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  ocean  steamships. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  represented  some 
American  boiler  companies. 

Mr.  CuM^N.  All  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  interested  in  it? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Because  they  purchase  these  cylindrical  furnaces  to 
put  into  their  boilers.  The  cylindrical  furnace  is  simply  a  tube  in 
which  is  placed  the  grate  and  the  fire  box.  It  is  an  internal  furnace, 
as  distinct  from  the  external  furnace,  which  is  of  brick. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  it  could  not  be  obtained  from 
manufactureii,  in  this  country? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Yes;  it  could  be  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  The  tubes  are  patented,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Yes;  but  there  are  half  a  dozen  patents.  This  tube 
which  is  now  being  manufactured  in  this  country  is  under  an  English 
patent,  first  patented  by  one  named  Fox,  and  subsequently  by  one 
named  Morrison.  Both  of  these  are  English  patents.  There  is  a 
German  and  a  Belgian  and  also,  I  think,  a  French  type,  all  of  which 
are  equally  acceptable,  and  of  which,  if  this  duty  were  not  prohibitive, 
would  come  into  competition  with  these  two  English  types. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  done  very  handsomely  as  far  as  you  have 
gone  with  re^rd  to  this  cylindrical  furnace.  "Wliat  do  you  think 
about  the  tariff  on  boilers? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  On  what? 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  boilers. 

Mr.tCuLLEN.  I  am  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  represent  the  boiler  people  ? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  I  represent  the  boiler  people,  but  I  am  not  practical 
in  a  boiler  line. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  are  not  a  boiler  maker? 

Mr.  CuiiLEN.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh!     [Laughter.] 
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STATEHENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  L.  OITTEBMAN,  07  SO.  306  WEST 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIKTY-EIGHTH  STBEET,  TSTEVl  YOBX 
CITY. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  appear  before  you  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  bot- 
tle caps. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  paragraph  is  that  in  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Paragraph  193.  Under  the  present  tariff  hvr 
bottle  caps  are  classified  under  paragraph  193,  which  covers  a^ticle^ 
of  metal  ''  not  specially  provided  for." 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Xo,  sir ;  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  bottle  caps- 
Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  money? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Not  verv  much. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  mafcing  some  money? 

Mr.  GiTrERMAN.  Very  little.  I  thought  I  would  read  this  brief, 
because  I  have  taken  up  all  these  things  here,  one  after  another,  if 
you  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  that  is  my  preliminary  question,  you  understand, 
and  then  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  more. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  thouglit  it  was  a  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman  to  allow  me  to  come  here  out  of  my  turn,  and  I  thought  I 
would  do  it  this  way  in  order  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  vou  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Vcrv  little. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Go  ahead.    I  am  sorry  for  you. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Paragraph  193  covers  articles  of  metal  "not 
specially  provided  for."  Under  this  paragraph  bottle  caps  pay  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Gitterman  here  read  the  following: 

We  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  a  proposed  change  in  the 
tariff  on  bottle  caps: 

On  bottle  caps,  if  uncolored  or  not  embossed  in  color,  45  per  cent 
nd  valorem;  if  lacquered  or  enameled,  or  lithographed  or  embossinl 
in  color,  10  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem  for  each  color  of  lacquer,  of 
enamel,  of  printing,  of  lithographing,  and  of  embossing  (bronze  to 
be  counted  as  two  colors),  and  in  addition  thereto  upon  all  the  fore- 
going the  duty  per  pound,  including  the  weight  of  the  immediate 
wrappings  and  labels  around  each  cap  and  around  the  rolls  of  caps 
shall  be  the  same  duty  as  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  pig  lead. 

Bottle  caps  are  made  of  tm  and  lead.  They  contain  about  97  per 
cent  lead  and  3  per  cent  tin.  The  most  popular  size,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  average  size,  is  a  cap  measuring  1^  inches  across  the 
top  and  1^  incho^s  in  length.  This  size  usually  weighs  12J  pounds 
per  one  thousand,  and  is  composed  of  11.88  pounds  of  lead  and  0.3^3 
pound  of  tin;  total,  12.25  pounds. 

Let  us  see  what  duties  the  large  exporting  countries  of  Europe 
assess.  France  and  Germany  levy  a  dut^v  of  2J  cents  per  pound  on 
caps  from  the  most  favored  nations,  and  Austria,  the  cheapest  labor 
market  in  the  world  and  the  largest  exporter  or  bottle  caps  to  the 
United  States,  asks  a  minimum  tariff  of  4  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  see  what  a  small  duty  on  lead  these  three 
exporting  countries  assess.  France  gets  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  imported  lead,  Germany  allows  it  to  come  in  free,  and 
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Austria  gets  forty-four  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Tabu- 
lating the  duty  on  caps  and  the  duty  on  lead,  and  subtracting  one 
from  the  other,  we  get  the  actual  protection. 


Duty  on  caps. 

France. 

Germany.             1               Austria. 

United  SUtes. 

12}  pounds 

12}  pounds 
2i  cents — 

12*  nonndfi 

Value  08  cents. 

2}  cents 



4  cents 

46  per  cent. 

S2  cents 

32  pentii 

49  cents 

44  cents. 

Duty  on  lead. 

12}  pounds 

.001  cent 

Free../.... 

12}  pounds 

12}  pounds. 
2}  cents. 

.00,^  cent 

.04  cent 

Nothing . . . 

.06  cent 

26}  cents. 

Actual  protection. 

28  cents 

32  cents. ... 

44  otf^ntA 

19}  cents. 

From  this  you  will  observe  that  the  actual  protection  on  bottle 
caps  a  manufacturer  gets  in  France  is  28  cents,  in  Germany  32  cents, 
in  Austria  44  cents,  and  in  the  United  States  we  are  accorded  one  of 
19 J  cents.  The  labor  costs  us  from  three  to  six  times  as  much  as  it 
costs  our  European  competitor.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  we  are 
accorded  a  protection  of  only  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  our  ma- 
terial which  we  use  is  protected  by  a  dutv  which  at  times  amounts 
to  70  per  cent,  dependent  upon  the  price  oi  lead,  upon  which  there  is 
ft  specific  and  not  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem  for  each  color 
of  lacquering,  etc.,  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  state  and  size 
of  the  bottle-cap  industry  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  this  in- 
dustry in  European  countries,  and  if  accorded  to  American  manu- 
facturers will  enable  us  to  do  what  we  have  not  thus  far  been  able 
to  accomplish,  namely,  to  manufacture  bottle  caps  here  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  wcVmerican  con.sumers  instead  of  haying  that  trade 
import  almost  all  the  bottle  caps  which  are  used  in  tnis  country. 
For  the  reason  that  bottle  caps  are  not  scheduled  in  the  tariff  act 
under  the  general  clause  of  metal  articles  "not  specially  provided 
for,"  we  are  unable  to  present  precise  statistics  as  to  the  exact  number 
imported,  but  our  familiarity  with  this  industry  enables  us  to  say  that 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  caps  now  used  in  this  country  come  from 
abroad. 

It  scarcely  needs  even  a  word  of  explanation  to  show  that  the  rea- 
son why  we  suggest  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  extra  for  each  color  of 
lacquer,  etc.,  is  because  the  colored  foreign  cap  does  not  cost  the  im- 
porter sufficiently  more  to  counterbalance  what  an  American  manu- 
facturer is  compelled  to  pay  his  hands  for  putting  on  extra  colors, 
leaving  out  every  other  element  of  cost  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  such  as  rent  for  space,  power,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  of  running  the  business. 
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For  instance,  one  French  manufacturer,  by  the  name  of  L.  iley- 
nieux  &  Cie,  of  Bordeaux,  France,  charges  25  centimes  per  thousand, 
the  equivalent  of  5  cents  for  1,000  bands,  whereas  we  actually  do 
and  are  compelled  to  pay  our  hands  20  cents  per  thousand  for  the 
same  work.  Even  at  that  rate  our  hands  can  not  make  more  than 
$6  per  week  if  constantly  employed  and  working  ten  hours  a  day. 
A  Dutch  manufacturer  by  the  name  of  Falc  Lewm,  located  at  Bui>- 
le-Duc,  Holland,  charged  3d.  (charges  being  made  on  the  basis  for  the 
English  market),  the  equivalent  of  6  cents,  for  coloring  the  embossed 
surface  on  the  top  qf  a  cap^  whereas  our  operators  are  paid  30  cent-* 
per  thousand. 

We  appreciate  that  there  is  assumed  to  be  a  popular  demand  for  a 
general  reduction  of  the  tariff.  We,  however,  assume  that  your 
honorable  committee  does  not  intend  to  misinterpret  this  supposed 
demand  into  an  indiscriminate  reduction.  We  are  also  led  to  believe 
that  in  some  instances  those  who  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty 
on  imports  in  their  respective  industries  are  really  desirous  only  that 
the  present  rate  of  duty  shall  not  be  disturbed.  This  is  not  our 
position,  and  we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  your  honor- 
able committee  in  its  desire  to  formulate  an  equitable  tariff  law  will 
not  hesitate  to  increase  duties  where  the  same  are  necessary,  in  order 
to  afford  proper  and  adequate  protection  to  American  industries. 

We  further  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact   that  o;:r 

Eosition  as  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps  merits  peculiar  attention 
rom  your  committee.  We  may  assume  that  any  industry  whore 
goods  are  classified  under  the  tariff  law,  in  a  ffeneral  way, "as  "not 
specially  provided  for,"  was  deemed  to  be  relatively  unimportaDt 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law.  It  is,  of  course,  apparen: 
that  a  general  classification  is  likely  to  produce  inequitable  results. 
We  assume  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible  your  committee  desires  to  rein- 
ed v  any  injustice  that  is  now  being  done,  and  for  this  reason  we 
submit  to  you  the  following  considerations: 

The  first  factory  to  make  bottle  caps  was  started  in  Europe  about 
one  hundred  and  four  years  ago,  and  the  industry  has  prospered  and 
flourished  so  well  in  Europe  that  there  are  now  in  France  about 
thirty-five  factories,  in  Germany  about  thirty,  and  in  Austria  about 
twenty.  These  factories  not  only  supply  the  requirements  of  their 
respective  countries,  but  export  caps  in  large  quantities  into  thi> 
country. 

In  this  country  caps  have  l)een  manufactured  for  only  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  number  of  factories  now  in  existence  is  but  thnv. 
There  were  at  one  time  six  factories,  but  three  of  these  have  been 
compelled  to  give  up  business  owing  to  their  inability  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  During  the  twenty-five  years  ir. 
which  caps  have  been  made  in  this  country,  the  combined  output  of 
manufacturers  has  represented  but  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  consump- 
tion of  caps  by  domestic  consumers.  Is  this  a  commentary  upon  thf 
lack  of  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  American  manufacturer,  or  is  it 
due,  as  we  contend,  to  the  inadtMjuacy  of  the  tariff  duty,  which  should 
protect  that  manufacturer  and  his  employees?  We  submit  that  the 
answer  is  obvious. 

When  the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted,  the  industry  in  thi= 
country  had  been  in  existence  for  so  few  yeai's,  and  was  so  unimpor- 
tant, that  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  adequate  protection.     It  may 
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be  asked  what  distinguishes  the  bottle-cap  industry  now  from  the 
conditions  which  surrounded  it  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
existing  law.  The  answer  to  that  inquiry  is  this:  That  numufac- 
turers  of  bottle  caps,  like  ourselves,  were  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  present  law  just  starting  in  to  manufacture  caps.  They  were 
all  manufacturers  of  tin  foil,  which  constituted  the  main  element  of 
their  business.  They  had  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  caps  as  a  side 
branch  of  their  business,  which  they  were  ready  to  abandon  at  any 
time.  They  did  not  know  under  what  conditions  caps  could  be  suc- 
cessfully manufactured  in  this  country.  The  experience  of  years  has 
taught  them  that  the  large  and  constantly  growing  demand  for  caps 
can  be  supplied  by  them  if  they  are  able  to  meet  foreign  manufac- 
turers on  an  equal  basis. 

We  especially  invite  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to 
the  fact  that  in  European  countries,  notably  France  and  Germany, 
the  manufacturei's  of  bottle  caps  have  formed  syndicates  for  the  sale 
of  their  product,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  tariff  on  bottle  caps  im- 
posed in  other  European  countries,  such  as  Italy,  Spain,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France,  is  very  much  higher  than  the  tariff  in  this 
country,  the  result  is  a  somewhat  unique  one,  because  in  that  the  sell- 
ing syndicates,  being  unable  to  send  their  surplus  product  into  other 
European  countries,  avail  themselves  of  the  low  and  inadequate  tariff 
imposed  in  the  United  States  to  send  the  wares  which  they  can  not 
dispose  of  in  their  own  countries  into  ours. 

Another  interesting  pha.se  of  the  situation  is  this:  The  European 
manufacturer,  in  his  desire  to  sell  his  goods  in  the  United  States,  fre- 
quently s(»lls  caps  to  the  American  importer  at  a  low  price,  which  is 
presumably  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  invoices 
them  accordingly,  the  invoice  price  being  lower  than  that  at  which 
caps  are  sold  in  the  European  home  market.  That  this  is  so  is  recog- 
nized by  the  customs  authorities  of  this  country,  who  appraise  the 
imported  caps  at  a  price  higher  than  that  named  in  the  invoices,  and 
have  assessed  the  duty  on  tiiis  higher  valuation,  on  the  ground  that 
the  same  represi-nts  the  price  at  which  caps  are  sold  in  the  foreign 
home  market. 

We  could  submit  no  more  conclusive  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  tariff  upon  bottle  caps  is  inadequate  and  low.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  increased  valuation  put  upon 
imported  caps  by  the  customs  authorities,  the  American  importer 
gets  the  l^enefit  of  the  low  prices  at  which  caps  are  sold,  and  that  the 
increase  of  duty,  owing  to  its  general  inadequate  character,  makes 
very  little  difference  in  the  cost  to  him. 

A  marked  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  tariff  on 
caps  and  the  resultant  injustice  to  American  manufacturers  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  American  home  market 
in  which  we  can  not  compete  with  European  manufacturers.  The 
American  manufacturer  can  not  avail  himself  of  the  large  market 
for  caps  afforded  by  the  Pacific  States  even  on  caps  requiring  the 
least  amount  of  hand  labor.  Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
tariff,  the  growth  of  the  bottle  cap  industry  in  this  country  has  been 
retarded;  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  bottle  cap  factory  west  of 
Chicago.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  large  consump- 
tion of  bottle  caps  in  the  State  of  California  alone,  created  by  the 
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great  wine  industry,  aside  from  the  other  requirements  of  that  market. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  opportunities  w^hich  the  Pacific  market 
should  present  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  bottle  caps,  he  is 
unable  to  compete  in  that  market  with  the  European  manufacturer, 
although  the  latter  sends  his  goods  froili  a  distance  which  is  so  much 
greater. 

Surely  your  committee  needs  no  more  effective  reason  than  this 
for  increasing  the  present  tariif  on  bottle  caps.  If  the  present  tariff 
were  adequate,  w^hy  is  it  that  there  is  not  a  bottle-cap  factory  in  the 
great  States  of  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  California^  And  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Colorado  is  the  greatest  lead- producing 
State  of  the  country,  which  metal  forms  97  per  cent  of  the  bottle  cap. 

Need  we  go  any  further?  If  so,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact,  of  which  we  are  pei'sonallj'  cognizant,  that  Ameri- 
can lead  is  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  and  France  and 
there  used  in  the  manufacture  of  German  and  French  caps,  which 
we  have  shown  are  not  only  imported  to  the  United  States,  but  sent 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  shall  surely  not  be  misunderstood  by  your  committee  when  we 
say  that  the  present  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  bot- 
tle caps  are  such  that,  while  we  are  naturally  desirous  of  supplying 
the  large  and  attractive  home  market  from  this  country,  we  have 
found  that  we  can  not  do  so  w^ith  a  margin  of  legitimate  j)rofit  unless 
we  are  accorded  an  advance  in  the  present  tariff  rate. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  caps  we  are  manufacturers  of  tin 
foil  in  this  country,  and  are  interested  in  a  manufactory  of  tin  foil 
in  Germany,  and  while  we  would  naturally  prefer  to  make  bottle  caps 
here,  we  feel  that  unless  the  tariff  on  bottle  caps  is  increased  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  kindrea  facilities  afforded 
by  our  German  tin-foil  factory  and  transfer  our  bottle-cap  branch  to 
that  country. 

Three  of  oiir  former  competitors  in  the  manufacturing  of  bottle 
caps  have  been  compelled  to  close  their  plants.  This  leaves  only 
3  factories  doing  business  in  this  entire  country.  While  we  are 
necessarily  asking  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  in  order  that  w^e  may 
maintain  and  increase  our  own  cap  business,  we  confidently  submit 
to  your  honorable  committee  the  fact  that  this  industry,  which  sup- 
plies the  growing  wine,  beer,  liquor,  pharmaceutical,  picKle,  and  other 
industries,  should  be  encouraged  and  not  discouraged.  Instead  of 
only  3  factories  of  the  kind  m  this  country  there  should  be  many 
more.  There  is  room  enough  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  factories  scattered  over  the  country,  as  they  naturally 
would  be,  and  they  could  be  operated  with  sufficient  profit  for  all 
interested,  if  the  tariff  were  moderately  increased,  by  taking  unto 
Americans  what  is  now  given  Europeans,  and  this  without  any  injury 
to  the  consumer. 

In  submitting  these  considerations  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on 
bottle  caps  by  moderately  increasing  the  duty,  as  above  outlined,  we 
have  based  our  plea  on  the  theory  of  a  compensating  tariff  which  will 
take  into  consideration  the  dtftv  on  lead,  which  constitutes  97  per  cent 
of  the  ingredients  of  bottle  cap'S^  It  will  be  conceded  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  manufacturers  of  bottle  afcfts,  as  consumers  of  lead,  to  secure 
adequate  protection  to  compensate  u^or  the  duty  on  the  raw  material 
used  in  bottle  caps.    Our  suggestion  ^»uld  give  us  a  tariff  equivalent 
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only  to  our  increased  cost  of  manufacture  over  European  factories  by 
reason  of  the  higher  price  of  labor  here  phis  a  reasonable  profit  ol 
10  per  cent. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  this: 

We  are  ready  at  any  time  to  furnish  to  you  or  any  Representative 
the  details  as  to  our  cost  of  manufacture,  including  our  books  of 
record,  which  will  readily  prove  our  eminent  fairness. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

By  Joseph  L.  Gittbrman, 
For  Lehmaier,  Schwartz  &  Co., 
Jlo  East  32(1  street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  new  industry? 

Mr.  GiTTCRMAN.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  industry.  When  the 
last  tariff  was  framed  we  were  just  starting  and  experimenting. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  duty  do  you  think  you  want? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  In  the  first  place,  we  want  to  have  the  weight 
duty  equal  to  the  duty  on  lead.  We  do  not  care  what  the  duty  on 
lead  is,  but  we  want  tnat  as  a  basis;  and  then  we  would  like  45  per 
cent  on  the  plain  goods  in  addition  to  this  duty  on  lead. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  duty  do  you  want,  by  the  pound? 

Mr.  GnTER3iAN.  If  the  duty  is  2|  cents,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  give  us  2J  cents  plus  45  per  cent.  If  the  duty  on  lead  is  cut 
down,  give  us  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  article  made  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Xinety-scven  per  cent  lead  and  3  per  cent  tin. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  of  the  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  GiTi'ERMAN.  The  greater  part  is  labor. 

The  Chairman.  \Miat  per  cent? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  CRU  fumish  all  those  statistics.  I  can  just  cal- 
culate that  roughly.    About  CO  per  cent  on  the  plain  goods. 

The  Chair^ian.*  Sixty  per  cent  is  labor  and  40  per  cent  is  lead  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No.  Just  a  moment ;  that  is  on  the  present  price, 
about  67  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  labor  and  33  per  cent  lead  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I^ad  and  tin.    Tin  is  not  dutiable. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  cut  on  the  lead,  how  much  do  you 
want  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Whatever  the  duty  on  lead  is,  let  us  have. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  the  duty  on  lead  is,  you  want  that  duty 
by  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  we  cut  the  duty  on  lead  we  cut  that 
duty  by  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  do  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  reduce  that  duty  on  lead,  it  helps  your  in- 
dustry to  that  extent,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  It  hclps  us,  but  does  not  help  us  enough. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  whether  it  was 
enough  or  not.    It  helps  vou,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  It  hclps  us;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  do  you  pay  your  labor  here  than 
they  pay  abroad  ? 
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Mr.  GiTTEHMAN.  I  Said  from  three  to  six  times  as  much.  I  happen 
to  have  been  in  Europe  last  year,  and  investigated  this,  and  in  one 
case  I  know  it  was  eight  times  as  much.  This  is  girl  labor,  and  one 
would  hardly  believe  the  prices  they  pay  in  some  of  the  European 
countries  for  that  labor,  especially  in  Austria. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  ()7  per  cent  for  your  labor  ? 

Mr.  Gitterman.  But  I  answered  you  on  the  goods  requiring  the 
least  amount  of  hand  labor,  the  goods  I  quote  here,  and  I  thought  it 
was  only  fair  to  take  them.  In  some  cases  the  material  amounts  to 
10  per  cent.  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  answer  in  this  particular 
case  I  quoted. 

The  Chairman.  The^e  caps  aro  made  of  lead? 

Mr.  (yITTERMAN.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  make  the^e  caps  out  of  other  substances  f 

Mr.  (Jrn'KRMAX.  No,  but  the  labor  on  other  goods  is  so  much 
higher.  We  to-day  compete  with  them  on  the  gowls  requiring  very 
little  labor.  Those  goods  tliat  require  very  nuich  labor  I  have  not 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman,  ^^^lat  is  the  average  labor  required  on  your  whole 
product,  compared  with  the  total  cost;  what  per  cent  .is  labor? 

Mr.  (tittermax.  I  should  think  about  80  per  cent  on  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty  per  cent.  ITien  the  less  labor  it  requires 
the  more  the  percentage  increases?  0"ou  said  the  other  goods  re- 
quired less  labor,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Giri'ERMAN.  No,  I  said  the  goods  I  spoke  of  required  less 
labor;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  that  paragraph  again,  you 
will  see  I  covered  that  point  with  our  suggestion. 

Mr.  IjON(iwoRTH.  Do  not  read  that  again.  What  did  you  say  the 
German  tariff  was? 

Mr.  GiTrERMAN.  I  have  that  all  worked  out.  The  German  tariff 
is  25  cents  per  pound  on  bottle  caps,  while  ours  is  45  per  cent,  and 
really  on  what  I  quoted  is  44  cents.  May  I  read  this  calculation  to 
Mr.  LongAvorth  ?  The  duty  on  caps  in  France  is  2 J  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  average  cap  which  I  take  in  this  calculation  weighs  12^ 
pounds,  and  that  amounts  to  32  cents  on  that  cap.  The  import  duty 
on  that  cap  is  4  cents.  Therefore  the  French  manufacturer  gets  a 
duty  of  28  cents.  Taking  the  same  basis  in  Germany,  the  German 
Government  levies  a  duty  of  2*  cents  a  pound  on  caps,  and  lets  lead 
,come  in  free.     The  Gennan  manufacturer  with  his  cheap  labor 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  bother  to  read  that  over  again. 

Mr.  GrrrER3iAN.  I  did  not  give  that  part  of  it  when  I  read  it 
before. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  is  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  duty  in  Germany  and  France  as  compared  to  45  per  centf 

Mr.  Gitterman.  'WTiy,  it  is  about  100  per  cent  in  Germany. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  More  than  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gitterman.  Yes.  The  strange  part  of  it  is  they  are  protected 
even  more  than  we  are  in  this  industry,  they  having  a  duty  of  2} 
cents.  No,  on  the  lead  it  is  free.  You  asked  me  on  the  cap.  "On  the 
cap  it  is  2.1  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  what  is  a  pound  worth? 

Mr.  GiTiERMAN.  A  pound  of  lead? 

Mr,  rx)NOWORTH.  No,  a  pound  of  caps. 
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Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Tlie  value  of  caps,  of  those  12^  pounds,  is  98 
cents  for  import. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  read  that  brief  over  again.  I  understood 
you  were  going  to  make  a  short  statement  and  then  stop.  If  you 
can  not  answer  the  question,  say  so. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.    1  cs,  I  can  answer  any  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  bottle  cap  ? ' 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  A  cap  that  fits  over  a  bottle  like  a  wine  bottle  or 
a  pickle  bottle.  Our  goods  are  made  from  lead  and  tin.  The  cap  is 
sometimes  called  a  tin-foil  ca}).  It  is  not  enumerated  in  this  tariiflf 
at  all. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Does  it  take  the  place  of  a  cork? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  sir;  it  is  simply  an  ornament. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  this  weigh? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Twelvc  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Twelve  and  n  quarter  pounds  each  cap  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  sir;  12J  pounds  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  caps  they  use  on  beer  bottles  and 
effervescent  drinks,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  Sir;  they  are  used  on  champagne  bottles  and 
still -wine  bottles. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  a  luxury,  are  they? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  tariff  are  you  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Forty-fivc  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  want? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Wc  Want  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to 
the  duty  the  committee  puts  on  lead. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  get  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Not  at  all.  Our  books  will  prove  that.  We  only 
want  to  get  what  you  want  to  give  us  to  cover  our  increased  cost  of 
production,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  sav  that  vou  invented  this  industry  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Wc  wcre  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  into  such  an  unfortunate 
business? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  As  I  Said,  this  is  a  branch  business  of  our  tin-foil 
business.    They  are  allied  in  all  tlie  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  had  better  get  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.*  We  will  get  out  of  it  if  we  do  not  get  the  duty  that 
we  need. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  hope  you  will. 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  We  will  go  to  Europe,  where  we  are  manufac- 
turing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  you  finished  reading  your  paper  you  turned  to 
me  and  said  "  There,  now."    What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  No,  I  Said  about  the  last  paragraph  that  we  are 
willing  to  give  you  any  details.  No,  no;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  any 
such  thing  as  that.    We  will  give  you  copies  of  our  record. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  what  you  meant. 

Mr.  GiTTKRMAN.  No ;  I  only  answered  that  in  this  brief.    Thank 

you. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  understand,  you  want  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
which  you  now  have  ? 
Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 
Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  believe  I  am  with  you  on  that. 
Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  All  right.    Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OEOEOE  H.  LAE6E,  OF  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J., 
EEPRESENTINO  THE  TAYLOE  lEON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  heard  my  first  question,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Large.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  company  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Large.  I  hope  we  are.  Now,  I  appear  before  the  committee 
as  a  practical  iron  man.  Our  secretary,  Mr.  Budlong,  is  here,  and 
if  there  are  any  particular  questions  to  be  asked  I  wul  have  to  call 
upon  him  to  answer  them.  I  have  here  a  very  crude,  short  brief  on  a 
point  or  two  which  we  desire  to  make,  and  I  have  a  copy  here  for  each 
member  of  the  committee.  This  concern,  for  which  I  wish  to  say  but 
a  word  or  two,  is  an  absolutely  independent  iron  manufacturer,  and 
they  are  located  in  the  village  of  High  Bridge,  in  central  New  Jersey, 
and  it  is  a  concern  which  for  the  past  ten  or  eleven  years  has  been  en- 
gaged more  specifically  in  the  manufacture  of  new  articles  in  which 
this  element  of  manganese  is  the  principal  factor,  creating  products 
which  ai^e  especially  hard,  and  many  of  which  have  been  in  use  but 
a  comparatively  few  years.  This  is  a  list  of  many  of  these  things 
in  a  leaflet  which  is  added  to  this  short  brief.  I  will  read  just  a 
few  of  them.  They  are  the  wearing  parts  of  all  kinds  of  machines 
used  for  crushing  and  grinding  ore.s,  rock,  coal,  coke,  matte,  slag,  and 
so  forth ;  screens  and  gi'ates  for  sizing  such  material  before  and  after 
crushing;  sprocket  wTieels,  detachable  link  belting,  and  so  on;  a 
whole  lot  or  things;  for  instance,  the  teeth  on  a  steam  shovel  bucket, 
things  on  which  the  wear  is  very  great,  and  which  require  a  very 
hard  substance.  Our  company  thought  that  in  contemplation  of  this 
revision  of  the  tariff  the  language  of  the  act  of  1897  was  so  crude 
and  so  imperfect,  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  thei^e  new  products, 
that  is  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee especially  to  that  fact,  and  ask  that  in  their  recommendation 
to  Congress  they  give  the  products  which  we  produce  due  considera- 
tion. There  are  two  or  three  of  these  points.  In  the  first  place,  para- 
graph 130  reads: 

130.  Hallway  bars,   nla^^^»  of  iron  or   stt*el,  ami  railway  bars  made  in   |iart 

of  steel,  T  rails,  and  laniched  Iron  or  sti^el   flat  rails,  seven-twentieths  of  1 

cent  per  i)onnd;  railway  fish-plates  or  si)li('e-bars,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  four- 
tenthfi  of  1  cent  per  iK)und. 

Of  course  that  section  did  not  contemplate  these  manganese  steel 
rails,  and  therefore  we  suggest  that  that  section,  if  that  same  classi- 
fication is  to  be  maintained,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Railway  bars  made  of  Iron  or  steel  and  railway  bars  made  in  part  of  steel, 
T  rails,  punched  iron  or  steel  flat  rails  and  girder  rails,  frogs,  switches  and 
parts  thereof  which  when  completed  shall  contain  at  least  7  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese, 30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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That  is  what  they  conceive  a  fair  and  equitable  duty  to  be  placed 
upon  those  manganese  steel  rails. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  castings,  under  paragraph  135,  they  would 
ask  that  that  section  should  be  amended  as  to  all  descriptions  and 
shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron-molded  steel  castings;  sheets  and 
plates  and  steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes  not  specially  provided  for 
m  this  act  which  shall  contain  at  least  7  per  cent  of  manganese,  and 
that  the  duty  on  that  should  be  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. 
That,  as  I  take  it,  leaves  it  practically  as  it  is  now%  because  that 
section  says  at  its  close,  "  valued  above  16  cents  per  pound,  4.7  cents 
per  pound."  That  would  be  equivalent — ^that  4.7  cents  would 
be  equivalent — ^to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  so  that  if  that  section 
contains  that  which  I  nave  read,  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

Now,  they  are  in  grave  doubt  as  to  just  where  they  stand,  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  this  act  of  1897.  They  do  not  know  just  what 
duties  are  to  be  imposed  upon  the  various  products  which  they  have 
\nade,  none  of  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
that  act,  and  there  has  not  been  any  experience  upon  it  whereby  they 
may  know  just  where  they  stand  as  to  the  duties. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  not  this  a  patented  article? 

Mr.  Large.  There  are  patents,  a  number  of  them,  but  the  patents 
are  not  effective,  in  fact.    They  do  not  materialize. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  try  to  enforce  them  ? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  tried  to  enforce  them? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  patent  will  not  enforce  itself  unless  it  has  a  man 
behind  it. 

Mr.  Large.  That  is  true,  but  everyone  familiar  with  patent  law 
knows  that  it  is  a  verj'  uncertain  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  hnvmg  any  competition  from  abroad 
now? 

Mr.  Large.  It  has  just  commenced.  It  has  not  developed  yet  to 
any  serious  extent.  They  do  not  know  whether  these  articles  which 
they  are  making  come  under  that  article  193,  which  reads : 

IIKS.  Articles  or  \v;ires  not  siM^clnUy  provided  for  In  this  ncU  voiuimsiHl  whoUy 
or  In  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  niekel,  pewter,  zliu.*,  >;old,  silver,  platinnui, 
aluminum,  or  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured.  4.'»  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

If  that  general  dragnet  clause  applies,  that  makes  a  greater  duty 
than  they  think  they  could  stand  under.  In  other  words,  they  would 
be  perfectly  content,  if  these  various  articles  come  in  under  that  sec- 
tion 1J)3,  when  they  do  come  in  in  any  considerable  volume,  that  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  ^0  per  cent  instead  of  45  per  cent  should  be  im- 
posed, as  it  is  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Undkrwooi).  You  are  willing  to  have  a  reduction,  but  you 
want   the  language   changed  i 

Mr.  Lar(;k.  Yes,  and  we  want  these  articles  specifically  enumerated 
in  any  provision  that  may  be  recommended.  And  as  I  say,  we  have 
some  or  them  named  here  in  this  leaflet  annexed  to  the  brief,  and  I 
propose  with  the  consent  of  this  committee  to  ffet  up  a  little  more 
elaborate  brief  than  this,  enumerating  the  list  of  articles  which  we 
think  should  be  enumerated. 
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The  Chaikman.  We  will  not  be  able  to  print  that  railroad  article 
in  the  brief,  with  illustrations,  in  our  printed  hearings.  Under  the 
law  we  can  not  do  it  unless  the  chairman  makes  a  certificate  which 
he  can  not  make. 

Mr.  Large.  My  proposition  is  now  to  submit  to  this  committee  a 
more  complete  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  revise  your  brief  and  send  it  in? 

Mr.  Largk.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Large.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Griggs.  This  printed  circular  says : 

Mr.  Iladticld's  first  pa  touts  covered  the  alloy  with  the  percentage  of  inaugauese 
stated,  and  the  rights  for  ninkliig  the  alloy  in  the  United  States  were  secured  by 
the  Taylor  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  High  Bridge,  N.  J.  William  Wharton,  Jr., 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  first  made  use  of  manganese  steel  in  frog  and  switch 
work  in  this  country.  , 

You  say  that  patent  is  no  <r()od  ? 

ifr.  Large.  No;  I  do  not  say  that,  but  the  Iladfield  patent,  as  I 
understand,  has  expired.     Am  t  right  in  that? 

A  Bystander.  The  basic  patent  has  expired. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  basic  patent  has  expired  ? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  had  twenty  years  of  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Lar(.e.  No.  sir :  because  they  have  not  been  using  it  that  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  the  Dinglej^  bill  was  not  drawn  properly? 

Mr.  Large.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  the  act  of  1897 
did  not  provide  for  these  articles  that  these  people  make,  because  at 
the  time  of  the  ])assage  of  that  act  they  were  not  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  They  have  educated  the  people  of  the  world  up  to 
the  use  of  the  things  which  they  are  now  making. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say  three  or  four  times  that  the 
Dingley  bill  was  inadequately  drawn. 

Mr.  Large.  To  meet  their  particular  products. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yet  the  Dingley  bill  has  been  held  up  in  the  United 
States  for  eleven  years  as  the  very  perfection  of  human  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Large.  The  things  which  our  company  manufacture  and  pro- 
duce were  not  in  evidence  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  bill, 
and  hence  they  could  not  provide  for  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  in  embryo? 

Mr.  L\rge.  In  embryo;  that  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  manufacturing  these  thiiig>  when  the 
Dingley  bill  was  enacted? 

Mr.  Larcje.  Some  of  them. 

The  CiiAiRALXN.  Did  you  bring  the  matter  before  the  committee? 

ilr.  Large.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  strange  that  the  Dingley  committee  did  not 
know  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yon  will  get  yourself  in  contempt  for  lese  majeste  if 
you  talk  that  wav  around  here. 

Mr.  Large.  I  do  not  think  that  these  things  were  presented  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  vou  getting  now? 
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Mr.  Large.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties;  we  do  not  know  where 
we  are  at. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  want?     You  know  that? 

Mr.  Large.  I  stated  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  you  stated  it  so  that  no  one  could  tell 
what 

Mr.  Large.  We  want  steel  rails  that  contain  at  least  12  per  cent  of 
this  manganese — and  by  the  way  we  pay  $4  a  ton  on  that  ferro- 
manganese  that  is  imported  into  this  country.  We  are  handicapped 
on  that  at  the  outset  m  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Handicapped  how? 

Mr.  Large.  As  against  the  foreign  manufacturer,  by  the  payment 
of  that  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  know  that  Colonel  Cook,  of  Colorado, 
has  a  bill  pending  before  this  committee  now  to  in(Tease  the  duties 
on  manganese  ores? 

Mr.  Large.  Manganese  ores  now  are  free. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  I  know;  but  he  wants  to  put  a  duty  on  them. 
How  would  that  strike  you  ? 

Mr.  Large.  What  we  use  is  the  ferro-manganese. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  That  is  different  from  the  manganese  ore  ? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir;  manganese  ore  is  on  the  free  list  to-day.  The 
ferro-manganese  whicli  we  use,  as  I  say,  GO  per  cent  of  that  is  a 
Russian  product.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  that  is  used  in  this  country 
is  imported,  and  the  remaming  20  per  cent  is  produced  by  a  few 
concerns,  which  is  a  part  of  what  they  use. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  ferro-manganese? 

Mr.  Large.  That  is  the  ferro-manganese. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  ferro-manganese? 

Mr.  Large.  It  is  a  jjroduct  or  manganese  ore,  as  I  understand. 
Hold  on;  I  stated  in  the  outset  that  when  you  come  to  such  ques- 
tions as  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Large.  I  am  a  law3'er,  and  interested  in  this  concern. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  much  alM)ut  it,  yourself? 

Mr.  Large.  Xo,  sir:  I  do  not  pretend  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  suppose  this  committee 
were  to  conclude  that  they  would  report  Colonel  Cook's  bill  favorably 
and  get  it  passed ;  how  would  that  affect  you  ? 

Mr.  Large.  That  is,  to  put  a  duty  on  manganese  ore  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  40  cents  a  ton:  that  is  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  Large.  Anything  which  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  ferro- 
manganese  which  we  have  to  buy  would,  of  coui^e,  require  a  greater 
duty  to  help  us  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  like  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

Mr.  Large.  But  if  you  take  the  duty  off  ferro-manganese,  of  course 
we  could  produce  it  for  that  nuich  less. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  minute  you  put  manganese  in  iron  to  the  amount 
of  20  per  cent,  and  not  over  *J0  per  cent,  you  have  a  patent,  and  you 
are  protected  from  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Large.  We  have  not  patents  that  will  protect  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  does  the  product  of  (his  concern  amount  to? 

Mr.  Large.  Annually? 

Mr.  GuTGGs.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Large.  I  should  say  something  over  a  million. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  increasing? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  increasing,  because  the  use  of  these  ar- 
ticles is  coming  more  and  more  into  vogue  every  dwj. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  a  profit  out  of  it  now? 

Mr.  Large.  We  are  making  a  scant  living. 

The  Chairman.  'What  duty  do  you  pay— 45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Large.  It  depends  on  what  the  various  articles  are  that  we 
make. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tiat  duty  does  the  Government  collect  now,  this 
day? 

Mr.  Large.  On  what  particular  articles? 

The  Chairman.  On  the  particular  article  that  you  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Large.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  them.  This  is  in  a  great 
variety  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  These  rails  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Large.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  answer  as  to  any  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  If  you  find  that  out  some  day,  just 
send  us  a  brief. 

Mr.  Large.  We  have  made  some  effort  to  ascertain  just  what  the 
duty  on  these  manganese  rails  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  be  because  there  are  none  imported  if  you 
can  not  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Large.  There  are  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  none  imported,  I  do  not  see  what  you 
want  with  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  understand  Mr.  Butler,  speaking  for  the  iron  man- 
ufacturers, recommends  the  alx)lition  of  the  dutv  on  ferro-manganese 
of  $4  a  ton? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes:  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  that  be  any  l)enefit  to  you  if  it  were  done? 

Mr.  Large.  Xo,  sir;  because  the  great  element  in  the  cost  with  us 
is  the  labor — finishing  the  articles  up. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  pood  as  far  as  it  went? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir.     I  thmk  that  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  W.  COLLIEE,  OF  WOECESTER.  MASS. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  wire  goods. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  yon  making  money? 

Mr.  Collier.  In  a  small  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Collier.  Thank  yoiu  My  only  excuse  for  appearing  before 
you  and  (Kxnipying  any  of  your  time  upon  a  matter  that  must  seem 
of  small  importance  to  you  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  those  whom  I  represent. 

For  forty  years  there  has  existed  in  Xew  England  particularly^ 
and  principally  in  or  near  Worcester,  Mass.,  an  industry  in  which 
are  manufactured  articles  known  as  wire  goods.  One  of  the  small 
New  England  industries,  insignificant  in  a  way.  and  yet  employing 
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from  800  to  1,000  hands.  I  am  representing  the  National  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  which  I  am  president;  H.  &  R.  Parker 
Wire  Goods  Company,  of  Worcester,  and  the  Woods  Strainer  Com- 
pany, of  Lowell. 

TTie  articles  manufactured  are  mostly  household  utensils.  About 
one-quarter  of  the  product  has  been  of  the  class  of  goods  known  as 
wire  strainers.  They  are  of  almost  universal  use,  and  still,  possibly 
on  account  of  the  small  price  at  which  they  sell,  and  possibly  on 
account  of  lack  of  alertncvss  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  they 
have  attracted  no  attention  whatever  in  the  previous  tariff  schedules. 
They  are  simply  included  in  that  almost  infinite  classification  as 
gooas  made  or  wire  "  but  not  otherwise  specified,"  and  as  such  have 
taken  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  1^  cents  per  pound  plus 
0.2  of  1  cent  per  pound.  We  are  asking  for  60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
plus  20  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  while  this  present  duty  has  proven  satisfactory  on  other  lines 
of  our  manufacture,  on  the  strainer  line  it  is  of  no  protection  what- 
ever, by  reason  of  the  low  cost  to  produce  abroad,  affecting  the  ad 
valorem  and  the  light  weight  of  the  goods  themselves. 

They  are  made  of  wire  qloth  of  fine  mesh  and  very  fine  wire,  gen- 
erally No.  30,  and  bound  with  a  narrow  strip  of  tm  plate,  so  that 
they  weigh,  ready  for  the  market,  only  from  5  to  22  pounds  per  gross. 
On  most  of  the  other  lines  of  our  manufacture  the  selling  price  is 
from  6  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  specific  duty  amounts  to  some- 
thing, while  on  the  strainers,  which  are  so  light  and  on  which  labor  is 
the  principal  item,  the  selling  price  has  to  be  from  40  to  50  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  present  specific  duty  amounts  to  nothing  at  all. 
And,  of  course,  this  same  lightness  in  weight,  together  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  shipped  nested,  operates  to  keep  the  freight  rate  so 
small  that  it  is  not  a  factor. 

Now,  until  recently  the  normal  importation  ha.s  not  been  harmful 
to  our  normal  production,  because  of  the  former  inferiority  of  the 
foreign  goods.  But  in  the  past  two  years  the  Germans  have  acquired 
the  necessary  skill  and  are  now  sending  over  goods  that  are  equally 
as  good  as  ours,  and  at  about  one-half  of  what  we  must  get,  and  actu- 
ally less  than  our  stock  and  labor.  Of  course,  this  has  inci^ased 
their  business  at  our  expense,  and  I  would  like  to  say  right  here  that 
it  is  this  encroachment  that  we  are  objecting  to,  rather  than  to  what 
I  would  call  a  normal  importation. 

The  best  estimate  that  T  have  been  able  to  nuike  is  that  this  normal 
importation  has  l)een  about  equal  to  domestic  production,  confined, 
however,  to  a  very  few  houses,  as  will  hiter  appear.  And  now,  lest 
anyone  should  say  that  this  inci-eased  importation  has  no  doubt  in- 
creased our  revenue,  I  must  point  out  that  it  has  not  increased  it 
nearly  as  much  as  the  higher  duty  asked  for  would  increase  it  on  a 
normal  importation,  for  we  ourselves  would  not  care  to  have  the  duty 
large  enough  to  prohibit  this  normal  importation  and  we  do  not  ask 
it.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  very  large  buyei-s,  if  they  could  make 
any  saving  at  all,  would  continue  to  import,  while  the  ordinary 
jobbing  trade  who  find  difficulty  in  ordering  in  importing  quantities 
would  naturally  come  back  to  us  from  convenience  even  at  a  little 
advance  over  the  importation  cost.     And  I  would  further  say  that  the 
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advanced  duty  asked  for  would  not  be  borne  by  the  consuming  public, 
for  the  goods  are  sold  uniformly  at  either  5  or  10  cents,  mostly  10 
cents.  Under  the  normal  importation  the  principal  importers  are 
the  5  and  10  cent  syndicates,  who  could  not  make  a  different  price 
if  they  wanted  to,  but  who  are  the  only  ones  who  would  care  to  order 
in  importing  quantities,  unless  there  was  a  very  great  saving  to  be 
effected,  as  now. 

Now,  in  asking  for  this  increased  rate,  we  have  not  followed  the 

Elan  of  asking  for  a  good  deal  more  than  we  expect  or  need,*in  the 
ope  that  when  the  "  scaling  down  "  comes  we  will  get  what  we  want; 
but  we  have  figured  it  out  as  best  we  can  so  that  the  industry  will  be 
put  back  on  the  basis  it  has  been  on  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
where  the  normal  importation  at  slightly  less  costs  then  would  yield 
us  a  profit  will  yield  to  the  Treasury  an  even  greater  revenue  than 
now.  And  we  Save  done  this  because  we  believe  that  "  he  is  thrice 
armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just." 

I  might  also  say  that  in  making  our  prices  we  try  to  make  them  on 
a  basis  of  20  per  cent  above  our  total  cost.  This  applies  to  our  entire 
line,  but  still  we  always  find  at  the  end  of  the  vear  that  we  have  made 
only  one- fourth  of  that  percentage  on  our  total  sales,  from  which  I  be- 
lieve we  are  now  selling  as  low  as  we  couM  possibly  sell  at  a  profit. 

As  to  the  labor  side  of  the  question  I  would  say  that  there  are 
probably  about  200  hands  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry, 
all  more  or  less  skilled,  and  the  imminent  falling  off  of  the  business 
will  work  hardship  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  that  we 
propose  would  keep  them  employed  at  fair  wages.  It  would  easily 
mcreasi*  the  revenue,  and  would  be  borne  entirely  by  a  few  large  im- 
porters, who  would  still  be  as  well  off  as  they  were  until  very  recently. 

Mr.  Grig<js.  How  much  did  you  make  last  year? 

Mr.  CoLLTKR.  In  our  entire  business? 

Mr.  (iRic<;s.  How  much  did  you  make  last  year?  You  said  you 
were  making  5  per  cent  this  year. 

Mr.  Collier.  No;  I  said  that  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years  we 
had  averaged  about  T)  per  cent  on  our  sales. 

Mr.  (jRKaJs.  For  the  last   ten  year<? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Mr.  (triccs.  Is  that  your  dividend? 

Mr.  Collier.  Xo,  sir;  we  pay  a  dividend  on  our  capital  stock.  We 
pay  G  per  cent  dividends. 

lilr.  Gri(k;s.  That  is,  after  paying  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (iRiGcis.  You  pay  a  0  per  cent  dividend? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (trigos.  But  you  are  only  making  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Collier.  We  are  making  5  per  ceni  on  our  sales,  but  we  pay 
the  dividend  on  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  (triggs.  Oh,  I  see.     You  made  5  per  cent  on  your  sales? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  i)aid  the  salaries  of  the  officers  besides  that, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Collier.  Ortainly. 

Mr.  (iRKJfJS.  I  have  no  more  questions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  THOMAS  PBOSSEK,  EEPEESENTINa  THOMAS 
PEOSSEE  &  SON,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Prosper,  T  understand,  wishes  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement. 

Mr.  Prosser.  In  favor  of  reduction. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  AVhat  schedule  or  paragraph  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Prosser.  There  are  «<everal  paragraphs  that  I  should  like  to- 
refer  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  reduction  on  your  own  product? 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  am  not  a  manufacturer,  sir;  I  am  an  importer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  see. 

Mr.  Prosser.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  I  should  like 
to  read  a  few  figures  from  the  reports  of  the  Government,  taken  from 
Census  Bureau  Bulletin  No.  78,  1905.  on  the  subject  of  iron  and  steel 
(reading) : 

VALUE  OF  DOMKSTIC  PRODUCT. 

[CenHiiH  lUin'au  ]tu)lotin  78.     (Ynsiis  of  Manufactures,  1905.     Iron  and  Stool.     Tal)lf»  1, 

p.  12.] 

Iron  and  fttvrl,  t'aluc  of  produettt. 

1905 _•- $905,854,152 

1900 804,  a^4. 918 

1890 47S,  687,  519 

1880 296,  557,  685 

1870 207,  208, 696 

Imports,  $12,396,045,  or  li  per  cent. 

MKTALS,   METAL  COMPOSITIONS,  AND   MANUFACTURES  OF. 

[Bulletins  Nos.  3  and  6,  Bureau  of  Statistics.] 

Exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  during  the  years  ending  June  SO,  V)0S-1907, 

1903— Exports $91, 740, 475 

Imports 17, 789, 458 

1904— Exports 105, 038, 638 

Imports 13, 741. 527 

1905— Exports 126, 503, 297 

Imports 12, 396, 045 

1906— Exports 152, 029. 612 

Imports 12, 092, 265 

1907— Exports 167, 436,  600 

Imports 13,715,377 

1905: 

SalarleH,  offlc«»r8  and  clurkH,  number  16,566 20,758,412 

Wages,  number  242,740 141,439,906 

Miscellaneous  expenses 47, 164, 970 

Cost  of  material  used 620,171,881 

829,545,160 

Value  of  product 905,854,152 

Cost  of  production 829,545,160 

Excess  in  value  over  cost  of  production 76, 308, 983 

Capital  reported 948,689,840 

Profit  8  per  cent-f  on  reported  invested  capital. 

I. — Steel  forgings  are  now  dutiable  under  paragraph  127.  which 
reads  : 

Forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  combined  iron  and  steel,  of  whatever  shape, 
or  whatever  degree  or  stage  of  manufacture,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  36  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Under  the  act  of  1864,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  page  46&, 
the  duty  on  this  article  was  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

By  the  act  of  1890,  paragraph  139,  a  specific  duty  of  2^  cents  per 
pound  was  made,  with  the  proviso  "  that  no  forgings  of  iron  or  steel, 
or  forgings  of  iron  and  steel  combined,  by  whatever  process  made, 
shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

By  the  act  of  1894  the  specific  duty  thereon  was  i-educed  to  1 J  cents 
per  pound,  with  like  provision  that  such  duty  should  not  be  less 
"  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  act  of  1897,  paragraph  127,  as  quoted  above,  fixes  the  duty  at 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

AVe  urge  a  reduction  in  this  duty  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

II.  Steel  forgings^  machined. — Steel  wire  (nickel,  alloy)  and  ma- 
chinery (grmdmg  and  crushing  mills)  are  now  dutiable  under  par- 
agraph 193  of  1897,  which  reads: 

Articles  or  wares  not  siiecificaUy  provided  for  In  this  act,  conu)osed  whoUy 
or  In  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
aliiniinuni,  or  other  material,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  1894-1897,  under  the  Wilson  Act, 
this  rate  of  45  per  cent  has  been  in  force  since  1864.  (See  U.  S.  Rev. 
Stats.,  p.  465 ;  act  of  1890,  par.  215 ;  act  of  1897,  par.  193.)  The  Wil- 
son tariff  act  of  1894,  par.  177,  made  the  duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  the  duty  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  these  articles. 

No  change  is  asked  in  the  language  or  wording  of  the  present  tariff 
actj  but  only  in  the  rate  of  duty  imposed. 

It  is  important,  in  our  view,  that  language  which  has  stood  in  suc- 
cessive tariff  acts,  and  become  the  subject  of  departmental  and  judi- 
cial interpretation  and  decision,  should  not  be  so  changed.  The 
government  officials  and  all  persons  interested  have  come  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  meaning  of  such  classifications  and  what  they  cover, 
and  a  mere  change  in  language  would  be  sure  to  bring  confusion  and 
much  litigation. 

The  suggestions  we  submit,  upon  all  the  paragraphs  on  which  we 
desire  to  be  heard,  involve  only  the  change  of  rate,  and  not  change  in 
language  for  the  reasons  just  stated. 

III.  Locomotive  mid  car  tirea  and  wheels. — ^These  are  dutiable 
under  paragraph  171  of  the  act  of  1877,  which  provides: 

Wheels  for  railway  purposes,  or  parts  thereof,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  steel- 
tired  wheels  for  railway  pur[)Oses,  whether  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  Iron 
or  steel  locomotive,  car,  or  other  railway  tires  or  parts  thereof,  wholly  or 
partly  manufactured,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound     *     *     *. 

By  the  act  of  1870  (U,  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  p.  465)  this  duty  was  made  3 
cents  per  pound;  by  the  act  of  1890,  paragraph  185, '2|  cents  per 
pound;  by  the  act  of  1894,  paragraph  156,  \\  cents  per  pound. 

But  in  1894  the  selling  price  of  tires  in  this  country  was  5  cents 
per  poimd,  and  the  duty  oi  1\  cents  was  reasonable.  Now  the  prioe 
is  2  cents  per  pound  for  tires,  and  imder  the  new  process  whereby  the 
entire  wheel  is  made  in  one  piece  will  approximate  2^  cents  per  pound. 
With  such  large  reductions  in  the  value  and  price  of  the  article  it  is 
manifest  a  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  is  most  ampt«L 
Indeed,  under  such  circumstances  the  duty  should  be  put  for  revenue 
only. 
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IV.  Boiler  and  other  tubes. — ^These  are  dutiable  under  paragraph 
152  of  the  act  of  1897,  which  reads: 

Lap  welded,  butt  welded,  seamed,  or  jolntcHl  Iron  or  steel  boiler  tubes,  pipes, 
flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner  tlian  number  slxt(»en  wire  gauge,  two  cents  per 
pound;  welded  cylindrical  furnaces,  made  from  plate  metal,  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound;  all  other  iron  or  steel  tul>es,  flnlshetl,  not  speciallj;  provided 
for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  i>er  centum  ad  valorem. 

By  the  tariff  act  of  1865  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  p.  466),  the  duty  was 
made  3^  cents  per  pound;  by  the  act  of  1890,  paragraph  157,  2^ 
cents  per  pound;  by  the  act  of  1894,  paragraph  180,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  lap-welded  process  is  competitive  with  the  new  process  of 
seamless  tubes.  It  would  seem  that  no  duty,  save,  wholly  for  revenue, 
should  be  required,  inasmuch  as  the  American  manufacturers  are 
able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  seamless  tubes  when  sold  abroad, 
and  the  American  article  is  quoted  at  lower  prices.  As  an  instance, 
tubes  were  recently  sold  in  Mexico,  of  American  manufacture,  at  a 
price  less  than  could  be  quoted  by  the  liuropean  competitors.  It  is 
hence  obvious  that  no  duty  is  required  here  except  for  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  hence  it  is  submitted  that  a  reduction  to  20  per  cent 
from  the  present  rate  of  85  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  both  just  and 
reasonable — for  while  it  could  not  possibly  injure  anv  American 
manufacturer,  it  would  give  opportunitv  to  benefit  the  put)lic  revenue. 

V.  Bar  .steel— Th^  act  of  1864  (IT.  S.  Kev.  Stats.,  p.  465),  imposes 
upon  bar  steel  valued  from  7  cents  to  11  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  3 
cents  per  j)ound;  and  all  above  11  cents  per  pound  in  value,  a  duty  of 
3^  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  1890  made  eleven  distinct  classifications  of  bar  steel  on 
value  bases  beginning  at  1  cent  value  and  less,  with  a  duty  of  ^  per 
cent,  and  extending  thence  through  successive  increases  in  value  up 
to  16  cents  per  pound,  with  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound. 

The  act  of  1894  maintained  the  same  classifications  as  to  values, 
but  reduced  the  duty. 

The  act  of  1897  maintained  the  same  classifications  (par.  135), 
and  precisely  the  same  duties  imposed  thereon  by  the  act  of  1894, 
thus  recognizing  the  propriety  of  reduction  of  duties  on  this  article 
in  fair  relation  to  the  increase  and  progress  of  the  manufacture. 
Upon  precisely  like  reasoning,  it  is  hence  now  plain  that  further  re- 
ductions would  be  both  sound  and  logical.  Thus,  in  the  first  three 
classes  a  reduction  of  -}^  cent  per  pound ;  in  the  next  two  values,  of  ^ 
cent  per  pound;  in  respect  of  bar  steel,  valued  at  8  to  4  cents  per 
pound,  a  duty  of  f^  cent  per  pound ;  valued  at  4  to  7  cents,  a  duty  of 
1^  cent  per  pound ;  valued  at  7  to  10  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  10  to  13  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound;  valued  at  13  to  16  cents  per  pound,  a  dutv  of  2^ 
cents  per  pound,  and  valued  at  16  cents  and  above  per  pouncli,  a  duty 
of  4  cents  per  pound. 

Bar  steel,  imported  as  such,  is,  of  course,  brought  here  to  be  manu- 
factured into  useful  articles;  it  is,  in  a  large  sense,  raw  material,  and 
a  duty  based  upon  revenue  thereon  would,  in  effect,  encourage  and  not 
retard  domestic  manufacture  here  of  coimtless  articles  wherein  bar 
steel  is  the  basic  element.  Indeed,  in  such  view,  and  in  aid  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  bar  steel  could  well  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  import  all  of  those  things  that  you  read  about? 
Mr.  Prosser.  We  import  very  few  now,  be<*auso  they  are  barred 
out  by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  do  you  deal  in  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Prosser.  We  have  for  the  last  fifty  years;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  AATio  are  you  representing? 

Mr.  Prosser.  Do  you  mean,  what  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  No;  who  are  you  representing  here? 

Mr.  Prosser.  Just  my  own  firm. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  represent  any  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Prosser.  Yes ;  we  represent  Krupp  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Prosser.  No;  we  confine  ourselvas  to  that  manufacturer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  J.  BAILEY,  REPRESENTING  THE  BRODER- 
IGK  &  BASCOM  WIRE  ROPE  COMPANY,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  shall  have  to  make  my  usual  inquiry. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  «:et  quite  as  much  as  you  do,  jVIr.  Griggs.  Are 
you  going  to  ask  how  much  I  am  making? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  how  much;  but  are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  making  anything? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Only  a  meager  salary. 

The  Chairman.  The  maimfacturers  do  not  seem  to  be  making  any 
money,  and  the  importers  are  not  making  any  money. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  true,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  universally  "  busted." 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  here  on  very  brief  notice,  representing  the 
Broderick  &  Bascom  AVire  Rope  Company,  of  St.  li)uis,  Mo.,  and 
Seattle,  Wash.  They  are  manufacturers  of  wire  rope  and  strands. 
Thej'^  are  not  drawers  of  wire,  but  wire  is  their  principal  raw  material. 
Upon  brief  notice  I  have  prepared  a  brief,  setting  forth  why,  in  our 
opinion,  the  duty  on  raw  nuiterial,  which  is  wire,  should  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  you  are  all  right. 

Mr.  Bailey.  At  this  late  hour  in  the  evening  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  take  up  any  further  time  of  the  committee,  but  I 
will  content  myself  with  asking  for  due  cx)nsi deration  for  our  brief, 
which  no  douBt  it  will  receive.  I  therefore  simply  wish  to  file  the 
brief. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  let  the  brief  be  filed. 

(Mr.  Bailey's  brief  is  as  follows:) 

November  25,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne,  M.  C. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mvann  fUninnittev,  Washington,  D.  C: 
In  re  revision  of  Dinglpy  tariff,  Schedule  C,  paragraph  137,  we  respectfully 
represent  to  your  honornblo  committee  that  the  present  duty  on  round  iron 
or  steel  wire  is  entirely  out  of  ]>roportion  to  the  duty  imposed  on  certain  manu- 
factures thereof,  more  particularly  with  the  duty  on  wire  rope  and  strand, 
as  will  appear  more  c<^rtain  from  the  following  figures,  quoted  from  govern- 
ment reports  of  "  Imports  entered  for  consumption,  year  ending  June  30,  1907/' 
and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  3908,  to  wit: 
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1907. 

1908. 

QuaaUties. 

Duty  on— 

Quantities. 

Approximate 
duty  on— 

Wire. 

Rope. 

Pounds. 
971,622 

Wire. 

Percent. 
41.90 

Rope. 

Percent. 
65.60 

Wire. 

Rope. 

Pounds. 
900.747 

Wire. 

Rope. 

Poundf. 
16,0M«4'iO 

Pounds. 
15,537,042 

Percent 
41 

PercaU, 
50 

It  should  be  borne  in  uilnd  that  the  duty  on  wire  rope  Is  m:ide  as  above  by 
adding  together  the  duty  on  the  wire  nnd  1  cent  per  pound  additional  duty  on 
the  rope,  and  when  the  duty  on  the  wire  is  deducted  from  the  above  "  Du^.on 
rope  "  it  will  l>e  setMi  that  the  average  protection  afforded,  is  only  approxiniate^ 
as  follows: 


Avernge  protection  on  wire 

Average  net  protection  on  rope. 


1907. 


Percent. 
41.90 
15 


1908. 


Percent. 
41 
14 


In  order  to  equalize  to  some  extent  this  vast  difference  between  the  duty  on 
our  raw  material  (wire)  and  the  duty  on  wire  rope,  we  respectfully  submit 
that  Schedule  C\  i)aragrai)h  137,  should  be  amended  and  revised  w)  as  to  read 
as  follows,  to  wit; 

"137.  Round  Iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller  than  No.  13  wire  gauge,  six- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  smaller  than  No.  13  and  not  smaller  than  No.  16 
wire  gauge,  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  smaller  than  No.  16  wire  gauge, 
1  cent  per  t)ound:  Provided,  That  all  the  foregoing  valued  at  more  than  6  cents 
per  pound  shall  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Iron  or  steel  or  other  wire  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act.  Including  such  as  is  commonly  known  as  hat  wire 
or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clock  wire, 
and  wntch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasps,  corset  steels,  and 
dress  steels,  and  sheet  steel  In  strips,  twenty-five  one- thousandths  of  an  inch 
thick  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  or  covered  with  cot- 
ton, silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  valued  at  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  Provided,  That  articles  manufactured  from  iron,  steel, 
brass,  or  copper  wire  shall  pay  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  the  wire  used 
In  the  manutaoture  of  such  articles,  and  in  addition  thereto  li  cents  per  pound, 
except  that  wire  rope  and  wire  strand  shall  pay  the  maximum  rate  of  duty 
whicn  would  be  iniijosed  upon  any  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  and 
In  addition  thereto  1  cent  i)er  pound;  and  on  iron  or  steel  wire  coated  with 
zinc,  tin,  or  any  other  metal  no  additional  duty  shall  be  imposed  in  addition  to 
the  rate  imiiosed  on  the  wire  from  which  it  is  made.** 

As  reasons  for  the  foregoing  changes,  we  submit  the  following  facts,  viz ; 

Wire  is  the  principal  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  wire 
rope. 

We  are  not  manufacturers  of  wire,  but  are  manufacturers  of  wire  rope  ex- 
clusively, which  is  an  independent  industry  of  itself,  and  api)roximate]y  40  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  of  all  wire  rope  made  In  this  country  is  made  by  factories 
that  do  not  manufacture  wire. 

At  the  present  time  we  iini)ort  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  amotmt 
of  rope  wire  brought  into  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  United  States 
government  statistics. 

The  rope  wire  required  by  us  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  steel  wire 
ropes  is  necessarily  drawn  from  rods  of  Swedish  ore  stock  not  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  must  therefore  be  imported  from  abroad. 

It  Is  generally  admitted  that  wire  can  be  drawn  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as 
anywhere.  The  ordinary  grades  are  not  imported  into  the  United  States  at  all, 
and  the  higher  grades  could  be  successfully  drawn  here  from  imported  rods  of 
Swedish  ore  stock ;  still,  as  independent  wire-rope  manufacturers,  we  ought  not 
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to  be  eoiiip«Ued  to  buy  this-  high-grade  wire  from  Anierfcau  mills,  who  tiiauu- 
facture  wire  rope  as  well  as  wire,  and  are  thei-efore  cotiipetitors  of  ours. 

Furthermore,  the  schedule  of  prices  of  various  sizes,  as  published  by  the 
Americau  mills,  shows  no  such  variance  iu  i)rlccs  as  is  shown  by  the  pi^seut 
tariff  for  various  sizes,  and  the  present  tariff  is  therefore,  impliedly  at  leaat, 
too  high  to  meet  any  requirements  for  protection  to  the  wire  industry  in  this 
country.  Furthermore,  If  any  further  protect iou  is  demanded  for  wire,  we 
believe  tliat  the  present  duty  on  Wire  rods  could  be  elimiiiated  altogether,  as  it 
is  admitted  by  most  manulacturers  of  wire  that  no  duty  is  needed  on  the  rods. 

Wire-manufacturing  industry  being  among  the  most  prosiwrous  of  any  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  we  are  quite  sure  that  20  i  er  cent  to  25  per  cent 
protective  tariff  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  justice  and  fairness. 

Kesi>ectfully  submitted. 

Bbodebtgk  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 
John  J.  Bbodebick,  President. 

».  i/)vm.  Mo; 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JOHN  L.  COX,  REPRESENTING  THE  MIDVALE 
STEEL  COStPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  Mr.  Cox,  I  shall  have  to  put  the  usual  question. 
:    Mr.  Cox.  WTiat  is  the  question,  sir? 

Mr.  (triggs.  Is  your  company  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Cox.  Some;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grigg9.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  are  not  asking'  for  any  increase  of  duty,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  the  reporter  to  take  this? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why,  ceVtainly.     I  am  very  glad  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  Mdval«  Steel  Company,  which  I  repi^sent  here,  is 
not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  what  might  be  called  tonnage 
steel.  That  is  to  say,  it  does  not  make  large  quantities  of  low-prioed 
mlatoriaL  Its  output  is  altogether  high-class,  and  really  in  the  line 
of  specialties.  To  get  the  special  qualities  if^qnired  in  its  product, 
it  isHecessian'  that  it  should  use  special  and  elaborate  manufacturing 
methods,  and  also  employ  a  large  number  of  the  ferro  alloys,  such  as 
ferrochromium,  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium,  and  ferrotitanium,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  alloys,  such  as  ferromanganese.  spiegeleisen, 
silico-spi^gel,  artd  ferrosilicate.  The'  effect  of  all  these  alloys  is, 
roughly,  in  the  same  direction — to  inci^ease  the  tou^ness  or  the  liard- 
rtess,  or  both,  of  tlie  steel  to  which  they  are  added,  at  either  norrtiki 
temperatures  or  sensibly  elevated  temperatures.  At  the  present  tinW 
ferrotungsten,  which  is  the  thing  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  particu- 
larly to-day,  is  not  specifically  mentioned  on  the  list.  ^  Under  a 
decision  by  the  New  York  circuit  court  of  appeals,  applying  to  section 
7  (the  "similitude"  section)  of  the  present  tariff  law,  ferrotungsteri 
has  been  held  as  dutiable  under  paragraph  122. 

Mr.  BoKYNOE.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Brown's  statement  to-day,  in 
which  he  went  over  all  of  that  litigation? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  committee  has  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  but  there  are  some  errors  in  Mr,  Brown's  state- 
ment that  I  should  like  to  correct. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  talking  about  the  same  stuff  now  that  he  was 
tUlking  about? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  we  are  rather  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  sub- 
jject. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  are  you  talking  about  the  same  subject? 
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Mr.  Cox.  I  am  talkine  about  ferro-tungsten  in  its  application  to 
steel.  Me  was  talking  about  it  as  its  manufacturer,  or,  rather,  as  k 
lawyer  representing  its  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  reduce  it,  and  the  other  man  wants  to 
increase  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  produces  it,  and  you  use  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  in  accord  with  his  ideas  about  the 
duty  on  wire? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  duty  on  wire  ?    Yes ;  I  heard  it 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  see;  proceed.  You  are  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  case  from  Mr.  Brown*? 

Mr.  Cox.  E?cactly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  lawyer  or  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Cox.  A  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Cox.  Under  this  decision  of  the  New  York  court,  the  ferro- 
tungsten  that  we  employ  was  imported  at  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton,  being 
held  similar  to  ferro-manganese.  On  importations  which  were  made 
for  us  in  1^06  and  1907  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers  held  that 
ferro-tungsten  should  be  taxed  under  paragraph  18B  as  "  medals  un- 
wrought,"  holding  as  controlling  a  decision  made  by  the  Philadel- 
phia court  in  a  case  which  they  held  to  be  analogous,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  treat  of  tungsten  nor  of  ferro-tungsten  nor 
of  tungsten  metal,  but  of  an  alloy  of  iron,  tin,  and  manganese. 

My  company  holds  that  this  addition  (which  is  at  present  being 
collected  from*  us  under  protest)  from  $4  a  ton,  the  standard  rate, 
which  it  has  been  for  years,  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  not  bo. 
collected.  We  hold  that  the  material  should  be  specifically  mentioned 
under  paragraph  122,  or  else  admitted  entirely  free  of  duty.  Our 
reasons  are,  roughly,  as  follows : 

In  the  first  place,  as  Mr.  Brown  explained,  the  material  in  every 
way  resembles  ferro-mangnnese.  It  is  a  pure  melting  stock.  It  has 
no  practical  application  as  ferro-tungsten,  except  to  steel  as  a  meltinj^ 
stock,  and  its  action  on  the  metal  is  similar  to  that  of  manganese  iii 
many  respects.  Both  of  them  are  added  to  the  charge  either  at  the 
first  or  in  the  fluid  state.  Both  of  them  produce  hardness  and  tough- 
ness.   Both  of  them  improve  the  quality. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  it  is  verv  inadvisable  to  tax  materials 
entering  into  the  production  of  what  Mr.  Brown  very  properly  termed 
"hiffh-speed  steel."  which  is  simply  another  name  for  the  more 
modern  varieties  of  tungsten  steel ;  for  by  doing  so  it  simply  increases 
their  cost  to  the  consumer  or  limits  their  usa  The  advantages  which 
have  been  gained  to  the  machinists  of  this  country  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the«e  high-speed  steels  are  very  great.  They  have  enabled  an 
enormous  incr?ase  in  the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  tool,  or  a  lathe,  or 
a  planer:  and  anvthing  that  tends  to  oblige  the  machinists  to  lock  up 
more  money  in  their  machine  equipment  is  not  to  their  advantage  in 
any  way. 

Then' we  think  that  there  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  industry 
w:hich  is  eith?r  protected  or  might  be  protected  by  anything  like  thife 
20  per  cent  duty,  and  the  cost  to  the  general  public  of  that  duty.    The 
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high  price  of  ferro-tungsten,  which  varied  from  63^  cents  a  pound  in 
1903  for  ferro-tungsten  maae  in  America  to  $1  a  pound  in  1907  for 
ferro- tungsten  imported,  counting  on  the  pound  ot  ferro-tungsten  in 
the  ferro,  is  not  at  all  due  to  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is  entirely 
due  to  the  rarity  of  the  ore,  and  the  great  and  increasing  demand 
for  it. 

Furthermore,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tungsten  ore  at  present 
used  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  an  exc^ingly  small  pro- 
portion, if  any,  of  the  ferro-tungsten  is  made  here. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  say  a  large  proportion  of  the  tungsten  ore  is 
produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  One  witness  here  to-night  said  there  was  only  about 
one-tenth  of  it  produced  here,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  know  that;  but  probably  twelve  States  of  the  United 
States  are  producing  tungsten. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  I  thought  Colorado  and  California  were  the  only 
two. 

Mr.  Cox.  Oh,  no;  Connecticut  is  another.  I  have  a  list  over  here 
of  the  States.  There  are  twelve  of  them  which  are  to-day  producing 
tungsten  ore.  It  is  also  produced  in  California.  But  he  was  quite 
correct  in  stating  that  Colorado  is  much  the  largest  producer,  Boulder 
County  being  the  principal  county  in  Colorado  where  it  is  produced. 
There  is  one  large  steel  company  in  the  United  States  which  produces 
all  its  own  ferro-tungsten  from  its  own  mines  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  on  this  material  put  down 
or  up? 

Mr.  Cox.  AVe  want  it  maintained  where  it  has  been  before  this 
(as  we  consider)  mistaken  decision  by  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  which 
matter  is  at  present  under  litigation,  or  else  removed  entirely. 
•    Mr.  Clark.  You  want  it  cleared  up  or  removed? 

Mr.  Cox.  Cleared  up  or  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  A\Tiich  would  you  rather  have? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  would  rather  have  it  removed.  We  would  rather 
have  all  the  tariff  removed.  We  believe  that  any  increase  or  any  tax 
placed  upon  ferro-tungsten  is  simply  a  tax  upon  the  American  manu- 
facturer, because  it  obliges  him  to  pay  that  much  more  than  is  paid 
by  his  foreign  competitor;  and  to  that  extent  it  is  a  protection  of 
the  foreigner  and  a  disadvantage  to  the  American. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  tariff  on  your  finished  product? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  get  all  of  it,  then?  That  is  the  whole 
tale,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  reduced  on  your  finished 
product  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  done.  We  are  quite 
willing. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  the  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  Cox,  Yes,  sir;  we  are  entirely  willing  to  have  it  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  can  have  it  done. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cox.  If  you  take  the  tariff  off  of  our  raw  material,  we  shall  be 
most  glad  to  have  it  taken  oft'  the  finished  product. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  study  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
" frazzle"  that  President  Roosevelt  has  lately  adopted? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  the  word  used. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  applies  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  should  think  it  might,  from  what  I  have  heard  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  just  "  worn  to  a  frazzle."      [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cox.  We  think  that  any  increase  of  duties  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  We  think  that  to  add  (as  has  been  suggested) 
to  the  present  duties  on  bar  steel  containing  tungsten  a  further  duty 
to  represent  the  duty  on  the  tungsten  contained  in  it,  as  advocated 
by  Mr,  Brown,  is  a  retrograde  step.  We  think  it  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  repugnant  to  the  general  sentiment  that  calls 
for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  rather  than  an  increase  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  whole  protective  system  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  ready  for 
a  complete  relaxation  of  the  system ;  but  I  think  it  is  certainly  ready 
for  a  very  considerable  modification  of  it. 

What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  ferro-tungsten  applies  equally 
well  to  ferro-chromium,  ferro-titanium,  ferro-vanadium,  and  most  of 
the  other  ferro  alloys.  In  all  these  cases  the  cost  is  not  in  the  labor 
required  to  produce  the  material,  but  lies  altogether  in  the  initial 
value  of  the  raw  material. 

In  the  case  of  chromium,  almost  the  entire  source  of  chromium  is 
foreign  to  this  country.  I  am  not  positive  that  there  is  any  chro- 
mium ore  mined  in  America.  It  is  almost  all  Turkish  ore.  In  the 
case  of  vanadium,  the  principal  vanadium  mines  are  situated  in 
South  America — I  believe  in  Peru.  The  classification  of  ferro- 
tungsten,  ferro-vanadium,  and  ferro-chromium  under  paragraph  122 
has  already  been  held  as  settled  by  the  New  York  circuit  court  of 
appeals;  but  we  think  they  shoula  be  specifically  mentioned,  so  as 
to  avoid  such  a  condition  as  we  are  in  to-day,  of  having  a  high  duty 
collected  from  us,  and  being  obliged  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  How  much  is  a  pound  of  ferro-vanadium  (if  that 
is  the  correct  name  of  it)  worth? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  varies  a  little,  according  to  quality,  but  the  usual  price 
to-day  is  $5  a  pt)und  of  contained  vanadium. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Brown  said  it  went  up  to  $4,000, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Cox.  Four  thousand  dollars  a  ton — well,  I  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  price.  .  Many  years  ago  it  used  to  be  offered  at  $10  a  pound, 
but  for  the  last  three  or  four  yeai*s  it  has  been  offered  at  $5  a  pound. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Does  a  pound  vary  in  value  according  to  the  amount 
of  iron  which  it  has  in  it,  or  the  amount  of  vanadium  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  vanadium  in  it.  The  vanadium  is  the  only  thing 
whose  value  is  counted. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Does  it  greatly  vary  in  value  according  to  the 
amount  of  vanadium  that  is  in  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  A  ferro-vanadium  which  is  richer  than  about  35 
per  cent  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  so  it  prac- 
tically all  ranges  between  15  and  35  per  cent  of  vanadium,  and  that 
vanadium  is  charged  for  by  the  American  Vanadium  Company 
usually  at  $5  per  pound. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  varies  from  15  to  35  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Ck)x.  Yes;  but  they  do  not  charge  per  pound  of  ferrojvaaa- 
dium.  They  charge  per  pound  of  the  vanadium  contained  in  the 
ferro.     So  if  it  contained  30  per  cent,  they  would  charge  $1.50  for  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  They  charge  on  the  vanadium,  and  not  on  the 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  charge  on  the  vanadium  alone, 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Not  on  the  iron  and  vanadiimi,  but  simply  on  the 
vanadium  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  charge  on  the  vanadium.  The  iron  they  throw  in 
without  any  extra  price. 

Mr.  (tjeuggs.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Cox.  AVe  manufacture  steel  specialties.  We  manufacture  self- 
hardening  steels. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  a  duty  on  tliem  ? 

Mr.  Cox,  In  some  cases;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Ai\Tiat  do  you  sjiy  to  taking  some  of  it  off? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  are  perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Perfectly  willing? 

Mr.  Cox.  Perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Take  that  down,  Mr.  Stenographer.    {Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cox.  We  are  perfectly  willing;  but  we  would  like,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  have  the  taking  of  protection  from  us  coupled  with  a  re- 
auction  of  the  duties  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  is  the  volume  of  the  business  in  these  articles? 
How  much  does  it  amount  to  in  the  course  of  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Cox.  Are  you  referring  to  our  own  output,  or  to  the  output 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  output  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  AVhat  is  your  output  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Our  output  is  worth  about  $275,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  sav  vou  are  paying  a  dutv  under  protest  on  the 
stuff? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  are  suing  for  it  back? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  AVe  were  placed  in  the  anomalous  position  of  pay- 
ing $4  a  ton  duty  in  New  York  and  20  per  cent  in  Philaddphia;  and 
as  at  that  time  the  ferro-tungsten  we  were  importing  was  costing  us 
about  a  dollar  a  pound,  we  were  paying  altogether  $1.20  a  pound. 
[After  making  a  calculation.]  Yes;  that  is  right.  .We  were  paying 
a  hundred  cents  a  pound,  a  dollar  a  pound,  for  the  tungsten  content!, 
and  we  were  paying  20  cents  duty.  AVe  were  paying  20  cents  a 
pound  duty  in  Philadelphia,  and  paying  $4  a  ton  duty  m  New  York 
for  the  same  material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  putting  that  on  the  price  of  the  article  to  the 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  extra  duty? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  AVe  can  not  say  positively  that  we  are,  except  that  we 
can  not  sell  as  cheaply  as  we  would  if  we  did  not  have  to  pay  that 
duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.  I  suppose  the  best  reason  that  you  can  not  be 
positive  that  you  are  putting  it  on  the  article  is  that  it  would  be 
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SO  hfiTi)  for  yoM  to  ascertain  bow  to  rlistribiitp  it  hvrk  iinion<r  x-oiir. 
customers? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  idea  is  simply  that  what  you  have  to  pay  extra  on 
3'our  raw  materials  means  that  your  cost  is  that. much  higher.  If 
you  sell  at  the  same  price,  and  your  raw  materials  cost  m.ore,  you 
make  less  profit;  or  if  3'ou  make  the  same  profit,  you  go  higher. 

Mr.  (trigcs.  If  you  recover  you  are  going  to  divide  what  you 
recover  among  your  customers,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Origgs.  You  could  not  ascertain  it  correctly? 

Mr,  Cox.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  are  two  rates,  one  in  Philadelphia  and  one  in 
JJew  York,  why  do  you  not  import  at  the  port  where  it  costs  you  the. 
least  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  what  we  did,  practicallj-;  but  we  did  not  kw^v 
anything  about  it  until  the  imports  Avere  in  there,  and  we  happened 
to  have  quite  a  large  quantity  of  the  material.  We  have  not  imported 
any  since. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  get  that  back ;  but  you  might  provide  for 
the  future? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  importing  at  the  point  of  least 

Mr.  Ck)x.  Of  least  re^^istance. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  of  least  resistance. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Where  do  you  get  your  f erro-tungsten  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Wherever  it  can  be  purchased  most  cheaply. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  markets  can  you  get  it  from? 

Mr.  Cox.  Most  recently  altogether  from  the  importing  houses  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  From  what  country  does  it  come? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  a  good  deal  comes  from  England, 
from  the  firm  of  R.  G.  Blackwell  &  Co.,  who  are  large  makers  or 
ferro-tungsten ;  but  usually  we  do  not  deal  with  them.  We  deal 
with  some  importing  house*. 

I  wish,  however,  to  correct  one  impression  that  I  think  was  made 
by  Mr.  Brown,  and  that  is  as  to  the  very  small  quantities  of  these 
ferroalloys  that  are  used,  according  to  him.  There  are  to-day,  I 
think  I  might  say,  four  special  grades  of  this  self-hardening  steel,  or 
these  high-speed  stwls,  the  content  of  tung-ten  in  which  varies  all 
the  way  from  0  per  cent  to  20  per  cent;  so  that  there  is  20  cents  a 
pound  at  once  on  the  cost  of  steel  in  the  shape  of  tungsten  that  it 
contains.  The  plea  that  he  practically  made  for  the  retention  of  a 
very  high  duty  on  electrically-made  ferrochromium — on  account  of  its 
necessity  for  war  ur^es — I  do  not  think  is  a  very  practical  one,  because 
the  source  of  supply  of  the  raw  material  is  not  in  this  country,  and 
unless  they  had  in  this  country  enormous  stocks  of  the  raw  material 
it  would  not  be  forthcoming  in  time  of  war  under  any  circumstances, 
and  would  at  once  be  declared  contraband  of  war,  just  as  niter  has 
more  than  once  been  declared  contraband  of  war  because  of  its  enter- 
ing into  the  manufacture  of  the  old  forms  of  black  powder. 

The  amounts  of  ferrochromium  used  are  even  much  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  ferrotungsten,  because  to-day  practically  all  armor 
plate  contains  a  very  notable  proportion  or  chromium,  and  so  do 
most  projectiles:  and  the  weights  of  armor  plate  and  projectiles  run 
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into  very,  very  heavy  tonnage,  considering  the  high  class  and  the 
high  grade  of  steel  that  they  are — not  into  the  milnons  of  tons,  but 
still  into  the  thousands  of  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  all,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WAEBEN  E.  CHASE,  EEPEESENTINO  THE 
STEEUHO  MAirnFACTTTEINO  COMPAITY,  OF  HAETFOBD,  COHH. 

Mr.  Chase.  Referring  to  Mr.  Clark's  observation,  Mr.  Chairmiin, 
I  will  minimize  as  far  as  possible  this  frazzling  process. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  appear  here  as  the  general  manager  of  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  a  moment,  please.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  when  we  can  not  make  money  we  will  go  out  of 
business,  and  we  want  to  stay  in  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  represent  the  detachable  horseshoe  calk  manufactur- 
ers of  the  country.  Judging  by  the  remarks  of  these  gentlemen,  you 
are  not  familiar  with  this  product.  I  have  here  two  boxes — one  of 
the  finished  product  of  the  factory,  and  one  of  the  product  with  the 
hardened  steel  core.  Thcvse  calks  are  a  comparatively  new  product 
in  this  country.  They  are  manufactured  with  a  hard  center  of  tool 
steel,  and  a  soft  exterior,  and  are  screwed  into  horseshoes  in  the 
winter  season.  They  are  used  in  the  snow  and  ice  belt  of  the  United 
States.  The  idea  is  that  by  having  a  hard  center  and  a  soft  exterior 
they  will  continually  wear  sharp  wherever  they  can  penetrate  the 
surface  upon  which  the  horse's  shoes  strike. 

In  this  connection  there  are  four  or  five  principal  points  which  I 
wish  to  outline.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  one  of  these  highly  special- 
ized Carnegie  industries 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  this  device  patented? 

Mr.  Chase.  Xo,  sir.  We  are  one  of  these  highly  specialized  Car- 
negie industries  that  needs  protection,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
industry  in  this  country  is  small,  and  we  are  producing  not  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  product  that  can  be  marketed  in  the  snow 
belt  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  rest  of  the  products  domestic — the  old- 
fashioned  ones? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  old-fashioned  calks,  which  were  driven  into  the 
shot^  by  the  bhicksmith,  of  course  preceded  the  manufacture  of  these 
calks,  and  they  are  to  a  large  extent 

The  CHAnnrAX.  Do  they  occupy  97  per  cent  of  the  market! 

Mr.  Chase-  About  97  per  cent  of  the  market  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  Avant  a  tariff  so  that  you  can  get  your 
calks  in? 

Mr.  Chase.  Our  calks  are  being  used.  AVe  do  not  ask  for  anything 
additional  in  the  way  of  a  tariff,  we  might  say,  nor  do  we  ask  fo^ 
the  maintenance  of  anythuig  in  particular  at  the  present  time. 
When  the  Dingley  bill  bacame  a  law  these  goods  were  so  little  known 
in  this  country,  there  were  so  few  of  them  manufactured,  that  they 
were  not  classified,  and  until  within  a  year  or  two  there  has  been  no 
import  whatever. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  do  not  ask  for  anv  duty? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  we  do  ask  for  a  duty,  out  what  I  say  is  that 
heretofore  there  has  been  no  particular  duty  levied  upon  these  calks ; 
and  we  come  before  you  gentlemen  here  with  a  new  proposition,  ask- 
ing only  for  sufficient  protection  to  offset  the  difference  between  the 
pnce  of  imported  calks  and  the  price  of  our  domestic  calks,  which  I 
will  take  up  in  just  a  moment,  showing  you  the  exact  valuation  of 
those  which  ai^  imported. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  they  collect  on  them  now? 

Mr.  Chase.  Forty-five  per  cent.  They  come  in  under  the  basket 
clause,  or  last  clause  in  schedule  C. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  as  though  these  things  were  made  by 
machinery.    Is  not  that  enough? 

Mr.  Ch^e.  They  are  made  by  machinery ;  certainly  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  enough? 

Mr.  Chase.  Forty -five  per  cent  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  and  show  why  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  not  the  competition  l^tween  you  and  these  old- 
fashioned  calks? 

Mr.  Chase.  No.  Wherever  we  get  our  calks  introducLKl  they  stay ; 
that  is  for  the  reason  that  after  a  horse  is  shod  with  a  set  of  what 
are  known  as  "  never-slip  "'  shoes,  the  man  can  screw  in  his  own  calks 
in  his  barn,  taking  out  the  worn  set  and  saving  the  time  that  for- 
merly was  employed  in  going  to  a  blacksmith  shop  on  icy  mornings 
and  waiting  around  half  a  day  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so,  why  do  you  not  introduce  thcnn? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  are  introducing  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  not  self-introductory,  if  that  is  the 
case? 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  simple  reason  why  they 
are  not  self -introductory.  All  of  this  product  is  handled  through 
horseshoers:  and  horseshoers,  in  the  first  place,  ai-e  very  much  ])rcju- 
diced  against  the  use  of  detachable  calks.  Consequently  they  are 
slow  in  reaching  the  hands  of  horse  ownei's. 

These  calks  which  are  imported  into  this  country  como  into  the 
port,  of  New  York  under  a  valuation  of  $5.37  a  thousand  for  the 
average  size  of  calk,  which  is  a  half-inch  calk.  That  means  that 
they  pay  a  45  per  cent  duty,  practically  $2.50  a  thousand.  They  are 
offered  to  the  horseshoers  of  the  Unit<id  States  to-day  at  $15  a 
thousand.  Our  prices  are  $26  a  thousand,  which  amounts  to  $11  a 
thousand  more.  That  price  of  ours  of  $26  a  thousand  includes  the 
jobber's  commission  of  25  per  cent,  out  of  which  ho  pays  all  his 
expenses,  and  the  manufacturer's  profit  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent, 
which  is  not  an  unreasonable  manufacturing  profit.  Those  impoiled 
calks  already  pay  a  duty  of  about  $2.50  a  thousand;  and  with  that 
duty  and  with  the  profit  they  are  offered  to  the  domestic  horse- 
shoers at  $11  a  thousand  less  than  our  own  product. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  imported  calks  made  the  same  as  yours 
are — ^the  same  shape? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  same  shape.  They  co)ne  with 
square  and  round  shoulders,  just  as  ours  do.     In  fact,  samples  of  ours 
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were  inlum  ovlt  from  this  countrv;  when  we  had  stK»iired  ii  suflicieiit 
market  to  inake  it  worth  while  our  sample.^  wer;»  taken  over  to  (ler- 
mauy,  and  their  manufacturers  endeavor.Ml  to  duplicate  them.  That 
business  started  last  >ear,  and  this  yenr  i*^  practically  the  first  time 
that  they  have  been  offered  in  this  market  at  those  prices. 

The  Chairman.  How  nnich  was  imported  last  year,  in  dollar;?? 

Mr.  Chase.  A  very  small  amount  last  year;  about  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  j-e^r  before^ 

Mr.  Chase,  None. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  principal  c(mipetitor  is  the  old- 
fashioned  calk? 

Mr.  Chase.  AVe  do  not  call  that  a  competitor.  We  are  trying  to 
develop  the  business  in  the  United  States,  and  w^e  are  doii^g  it.  The 
business  has  been  growing  from  3^ear  to  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  I^t  me  ask  you  a  question.  If  you  should  give  every 
blacksmith  in  the  United  States  tw  o  or  three  dozen  of  these  things — 
make  him  a  present  of  them — w  ould  not  that  put  an  .end  to  the  ohl- 
fashioned  calk  that  is  keeping  you  out  of  the  market  now? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Because,  as  I  say,  the  horseshoer  naturally  has  a  pre- 
judice against  this  product,  for  the  reason  that  it  keeps  the  horse 
owner  away  from  his  sliop  after  he  once  gets  shod  with  the  "  never- 
slip  "  shoes.  That  was  a  very  real  tiling  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  iu 
som^  parts  of  the  country  it  is  very  strong  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  "Why  do  you  not  get  up  a  circular  illustrating  these 
things  and  send  it  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  that  way  you  would  soon  run  the  other  fellow  clear 
out  of  business,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Whom  do  you  refer  to  as  ''  the  other  fellow  ?" 

Mr.  Clark.  The  manufacturer  of  the  old-fashioned  calk.  Tiiis 
thing  is  evidently  a  good  thing  as  far  south  as  the  south  line  of  Mis- 
souri, ai)out  where  the  snow  quits. 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  through  the  snow  belt  of  the  United  States  wc 
expect  eventually  to  run  the  old-fashioned  calk  out  of  business  in  the 
winter  time  in  such  parts  of  the  countiy  as  now  use  a  steel-center  de- 
tachable calk.  In  the  cities  the  calks  are  not  so  generally  used,  for  the 
reason  that  on  the  hard  pavements  there  is  very  little  surface  which 
a  calk  can  penetrate. 

Mr.  CLAiRK.  Why  do  you  not  advertise  the  old-fashioned  ware  out. 
get  yourself  a  patent,  and  shut  the  foreigner  out  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  can  not  get  a  patent,  for  the  reason  that  for  a 
great  many  years  schemers  and  dreamers  were  talking  of  this  thing, 
and  patented  the  article;  and  while  those  patents  ran  out  long  ago,  it 
has  only  been  wathin  from  six  to  ten  years  that  the  thing  has  been 
developed  to  w^here  it  is  a  commercial  proposition.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  four  different  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
having  an  invested  capital  of  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars^ 
and  employing  about  four  hundred  hands.  Their  annual  product  is 
fpom  about  one  million  dollars  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  product  all  goes  out  in  a  period  of  from  five  to  six 
we^ks,  all  at  once,  just  about  this  time  of  the  year;  and  during  the 
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remainder  of  tlie  year  we  have  to  buy  our  raw  material  and  manu- 
facture the  goods  and  hold  them  on  hand  and  send  them  out  at  this 
particular  time. 

Tbje  C^AIRMAN.  How  much  are  these  goods  worth  per  pound? 
.    Mr,  Chase.  They  are  worth  50  cents  a  poiuid. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  while  they  were  held  dutiable 
by  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers,  under  paragraph  93,  as  "  manu- 
factures of  steel  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  the  importei'S  clainied 
thatithey  came  'm  under  paragraph  135,  providing  for  "  steel  in  all 
forms  or  shapes  not  specially  provided  for,"  where  the  duty  is  1.1 
cents  a  pound,  or  about  that — less  than  that,  in  fact — according  to 
jthe  value? 

M^r.  Chase.  But  that  claim  did  not  prevail;  did  it? 

The  Chairman.  Or  rather,  4.7  per  pound.  That  is  what  the  im- 
porters claim;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

The  GHAraMAN.  And  that  niatter  is  in  litigation. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  not.  The  Board  of  General  Appraiser^^  a^  I 
reciiU,  passed  upon 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  matter  been  appealed  to  the  courts? 

Mr.  Chase.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  may  not  have  the  necessary 
information ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  GiJ^RK.  How  much  would  eight  of  them  cost? 

The  Chahiman.  There  is  an  appeal  pending  there. 

Mr.  OlcVRk.  How  much  would  eight  of  them  cost — enough  tp  ga 
on  a  horse? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  use  sixteen  on  a  horse — four  to  a  shoe.  T|i? 
price  charged  by  the  horseshoer  is  from  4  to  5  cents  apiece,  depending 
upop  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  which  the v  are  sold. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  tlie  cuse  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  only  three  wer^ 
used  to  a  shoe,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  old-fashioned  calks?  Yes— two  heel-calk?  and 
one  toe-calk. 

Mr.  Clark.  Two  at  the  heel  and  one  at  the  toe  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  will  a  set  of  these  things  last? 

-Mr.  CyHASE.  The  average  life  of  a  set  of  these  calks  is  about  four 
davs. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  four  days? 

Mr.  Chase.  About  four  days, 

Mr.  Clark.  They  only  last*^  four  days  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  the  average  life  of  them.  It  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  condition  of  the  highways.  If  there  is  plenty  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  they  last  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  life  of  the  old-fashioned  calk  was 
how  much? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know.  Tliere  was  no  average  life  that  ever 
was  computed. 

The  Chairman.  They  lasted  forever,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Chase.  No;  they  had  to  be  sharpened  again  and  again  and 
again,  taking  the  shoes  off. 

The  Chahiman.  AVhat  is  the  matter  with  these  things?  Do  they 
unscrew  and  come  out? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  unscrew ;  certainly. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  I  guess  it  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  old- 
.  fashioned  ones.    I  guess  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  them- 

Mr.  Chase.  There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
particular  attention.    The  granting  of  our  request  will  in  no  way 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  which  it  seems  to  me 
ought  to  settle  this  whole  business.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  man  or  a 
farmer  on  earth  that  is  a  big  enough  fool  to  buy  these  things  when 
he  has  to  change  them  every  fourth  day? 

Mr.  Chase.  There  are  probably  between  forty  and  fifty  millions 
of  them  sold  in  this  country  annually. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  have  them  if  you  gave  them  away. 

Mr.  Chase.  They  go  all  over  the  country,  from  one  portion  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

Now,  gentlemen  tjie  granting  of  our  request,  which  is  that  we  have 
at  least  $10  a  thousand  duty ,  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  All  that  we  want  is  to  have  the  present  conditions 
maintained,  so  that  we  can  maintain  our  present  prices,  which  are 
substantially  $26  a  thousand.  These  calks  are  sold  to  the  horse  owner 
in  boxes  of  fifty  or  in  sets  of  sixteen.  The  price  usually  includes  the 
services  performed  by  the  horseshoer  at  the  time  they  are  sold;  and 
the  tariff  on  each  calk  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  not  in  any  way 
figure  in  the  ultimate  price. 

For  instance,  these  calks  that  are  now  being  sold  at  $16  a  thousand 
to  the  horseshoer  are  sold  to  the  horse  owner  at  identically  the  same 
price  as  the  calks  which  we  put  out  at  $2G  a  thousand.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  life  and  death  between  the  American  manufacturer  and  the 
German  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  I  understand,  you  are  going  to  file  a  brief  showing 
that  the  duty  you  ask  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture  between  Germany  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Chase.  Exactly;  it  is  not  quite  so  much.  We  prefer  to  have 
competition  here,  if  we  can  get  it,  in  order  to  develop  the  business. 
We  need  it  There  should  be  50  per  cent  of  the  horses  in  the  snow 
belt  of  the  United  States  shod  with  these  calks. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  filed  a  brief? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  will  prepare  and  file  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  file  a  brief?  Is  there  anyone  else 
that  wants  to  file  a  brief?  \ 

(There  was  no  response). 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Wc  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  enanielware. 
Is  John  Williams,  of  New  York  City,  present?  He  does  not  appear 
to  be. 

Tinsel  wire — John  R.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  prefer  to  have  Mr. 
Akin  address  you  first,  as  it  would  then  be  in  proper  sequence,  be- 
cause he  takes  up  the  subject  of  tinsel  wire. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nanae? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Robert  M.  Akin. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    We  will  hear  Mr.  Akin. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BOBEBT  H.  AKIN,  OF  OSSIFINO,  N.  7. 

The  Chairman.  Please  ffive  me  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Akin.  Robert  M.  AKin. 
.  The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Akin. 

Mr.  Akin.  I  wish  to  address  you  regarding  schedule  C,  section 
179,  tinsel  wire.  This  wire  is  now  used  in  this  country  practically  as 
a  raw  material.  It  is  further  manufactured  after  being  brought  in, 
and  what  I  ask  is  a  change  in  the  tariff.  While  this  diange  in  one 
way  does  not  affect  the  tariff,  ii\  another  way  it  does.  The  change  I 
ask  is  a  change  from  5  cents  to  20  cents.  The  reason  for  that  change 
is  this :  It  is  now  5  cents  a  pound 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Akin.  I  think  so.  Not  on  this  product,  however.  This  is  an 
infant  industry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  talking  about  it  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  why  I  am  here.  [Laughter:]  On 
this  product  I  want  the  duty  changed  to  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
reason  for  asking  this  duty  is  that  the  wire  to-day,  under  section  137, 
carries  45  per  cent  duty.  The  same  wire  under  section  179  is  called 
tinsel  wire,  it  being  of  the  same  size  and  being  the  same  thing  in 
every  way  with  the  exception  that  one  is  put  on  a  large  spool  and 
the  tinsel  wire  is  put  on  a  small  spool.  The  tinsel  wire  carries  a 
5-cent  duty,  and  the  wire  that  is  brought  in  under  section  137  carries 
45  per  cent  duty.  That  would  make  a  difference  on  this  wire,  as  an 
average  for  the  last  six  years,  of  44  cents  a  pound,  brought  in  under 
the  name  of  tinsel  wire.  That  wire  instead  of  paying  45  per  cent 
duty  has  dodged  the  duty,  and  has  come  in  under  the  rate  of  5  cents 
a  pound ;  and  what  I  ask  is  that  this  tinsel  wire  now  shall  be  brought 
in  at  an  additional  cost  of  15  cents  a  pound,  or  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
rather  than  5  cents  a  pound,  which  will  practically  make  it  the  same 
as  the  45  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Suppose  we  were  to  reduce  the  other  to  5  cents? 

Mr.  Akin.  I  want  them  put  on  the  same  basis.  You  can  not  re- 
duce the  other  wire  business.  This  is  an  industry  that  has  just  started 
in  this  c(5nntry,  and  if  the  duty  is  reduced  they  can  not  go  ahead 
with  it.  The  amount  of  this  wire  that  is  brought  in  lor  tinsel 
amounts  to  over  300,000  pounds  a  year. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  other  section,  Mr.  Akin  ? 

Mr.  Akin.  Regarding 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  section  179.  What  was  the  other  section,  carry- 
ing the  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Akin.  Section  137,  under  the  unlisted  wire  articles,  coming 
under  needle  wire,  and  all  that  class  of  wire.  There  is  practically 
over  300,000  pounds  brought  in  annually.  That  much  was  brought 
in  last  year,  and  the  Government  only  received  5  cents  a  pound  duty 
on  it,  when  it  should  be  receiving  45  per  cent. 

Begarding  the  prohibiting  of  the  importation  of  wire,  under  that 
change  in  the  tariff,  I  would  say  that  we  are  to-day  selling  wire  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  wire  of  exactly  the  same  size.  That 
brought  in  under  the  wire  scale  would  cost  64  cents  a  pound,  and  we 
are  charging  in  competition  with  the  foreign  wire  60  cents  a  pound 
and  getting  the  business.  So  it  shows  they  can  stand  the  extra  cost 
of  20  cents  a  pound  added  to  the  tariff.  It  is  the  same  size  wire,  only 
they  do  not  have  to  put  it  on  spools.    There  is  a  lessening  of  the 
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cost.  W^  caiif  sell  the  wire,  competing  with  them,  and  get  the  busi- 
ness. Of  course  they  get  business  at  times  from  us.  It  all  depends 
on  whether  a  man  spends  his  summer  here  or  in  Europe.  If  h^  goes 
there  he  buys  it  for  the  winter. 

The  CiiAiR^tAN.  That  work  of  drawing  that  wire  is  done  very 
largely  by  machinery,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes ;  it  has  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  machinery  is  almost  automatic? 

Mr.  Akin.  Well,  it  is,  and  it  is  not.  That  wire,  in  the  first  place', 
comes  to  us  from  the  buyer.  It  is  drawn  down  on  one  machine  and 
then  it  goes  to  another.  It  goes  through  five  machines,  and  the  sixth 
machine  puts  it  on  the  spool.    We  put  it  up  for  19  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  labor  cost  is  very  small? 

Mr.  Akin.  Nineteen  cents  a  pound.  It  is  three  and  one-half  thou- 
sandths when  it  is  put  on  the  spool. 

Ther(^HAiRMAN.  The  labor  costs  19  cents? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  brief  showing  that 
particularly. 

Mr.  Akin.  That  price  is  4  cents  below  the  lowest  price  that  fe 
gotten  in  this  country  by  any  of  our  competitors.  , 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  chairman  asks  for  the  labor  cost  by  the  p6\in(}l 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  the  labor  cost  by  the  pound. 

Mr.  Akin.  It  is  practically  19  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  that  wire  for. 

Mr.  Akin.  We  are  selling*^  that  wire  for  about  S6  cwits  a  pouiid 
to-day.  The  copper  contents  is  one  of  the  chief  values.  It;  is  prac?- 
tically  pure  copper.  ^  . 

Mr.  CuvRK.  If  the  labor  costs  19  cents,  how  much  does  the  copped 
cost?  , 

Mr.  Akin.  The  copper  is  worth  practically  16  cents  in  the  form*  hi 
which  we  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  35  cents. 

Mr.  Akin.  That  is  about  the  price  we  charge  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  sell  it  for  35  cents? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  costs  35  cents? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yps,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  at  it?     [Laughter], 

Mr.  Akin.  The  duty  on  tinsel  wire  is  5  cents  a  pound.  Tnat  is  flie 
duty  on  tinsel  wire,  which  is  practically  the  same  wire  as  this  wire 
[exhibiting  a  spool  of  wire].  This  wire,  when  it  is  brought  in^  pays 
45  per  cent  duty,  and  the  tinsel  wure  pays  5  cents  a  pound,  if  tliis 
wire  were  wound  on  a  smaller  spool  it  would  come  in  as  tinsel  wire, 
and  would  pay  5  cents.    I  claim  that  it  should  be  20  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  claim  that  it  should  pay  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  20  cents  is  the  equivalent  of  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  unfair  to  the  importer  and  unfair  to  tlie 
producer  in  this  country  to  bring  it  in  as  it  is  now  coming  in.  If  you 
bring  it  in  under  one  section  you  pay  45  per  cent,  arid  ifyou  Bring  it 
in  under  another  you  only  pay  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  want  a  specific  equivalent  for  the  45  per  oeaSl 
of  the  wire  schedule? 


Mr.  Akin.  I  want  both  duties  to  be  made  the  same;  I  dtr  not  wttnt 
it  dodged. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  are  different  values  of  that  wire'. 

Mr.  Akin.  There  are  different  values  of  tinsel.  This  [exhibiting 
spool  of  wire]  is  practically  the  basis  for  all  tinsel  wire.  In  manj^ 
oases  this  wire  is  plated  with  silver,  and  on  top  of  the  silver  gold,  <*J 
it  may  be,  say,  silver  wire  with  gold.  The  Government  specifies  silVei^ 
wire  with  gold  plating.  They  do  not  make  it  in  this  counti^.  ti  y6u 
make  it  20  cents,  it  only  adds  the  20  cents,  instead  of  adding  the  45 
per  cent  each  time.    It  makes  the  duty  less. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  highest  and  the  lowest  prices  of  the 
different  sizes  of  wire. 

Mr.  Akin.  This  particular  wire  [indicating  spool  of  wirej  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  different  sizes  of  wire.  I  do  not  iheian 
that  particular  wire.    There  is  a  high  and' a  low  price,  is  there  not?' 

Mr.  Akin.  Tdlring  in  the  base  metals,  we  have  sold  iron  wire  fc* 
$11 

The  Chaiiuman.  1  want  to  know  the  prices  per  pound  of  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  wire  that  you  ask  a  specific  duty  on. 

Mr.  Akin.  It  is  all  one  size. 

The  Chairman.  All  one  size? 

Mr.  Akin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  never  get  any  other? 

Mr.  Akin.  No,  sir;  not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  description  of  that  size,  in  connection 
with  your  remarks,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  tSie 
price  at  which  it  is  imported  here. 

Mr.  Akin.  On  this  wire  for  the  last  six  years  the  average  of  6ife 
import  price  has  been  44  cents  per  pound.  That  wire  not  only  in- 
cludes plain  copper,  but  includes  copper  wire  with  brass  plating' on 
it,  or  it  might  oe  wire  with  silver  plating  on  it;  but  the  average  of 
those  wires  is  44  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  the  average?  What  is  (Jte 
highest  and  the  lowest  price? 

Mr.  Akin.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  price — it  is  very  difficult  to 
^ell.  ^ 

The  Chairman-.  Give  us  somewhere  near  it. 

Mr.  Akin.  Why,  some  of  it  would  run  as  high  as  60  cents  a  f6\jtti^j 
and  some  as  high  as  $1  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  low  would  it  rtm  ?  What  is  the  loSivt^ 
price  ? 

Mr.  Akin.  It  can  not  run  below  35  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Wj^H,  you  have  answered  my  question  now. 

(Mr.  Akin  presented  the  following  brief:) 

Brief  of  Robert  M,  Akin,  of  Onsining,  y.  V.,  repreaentinff  the  Hudno^  W§rh 

Company, 

NOVEMBCB  24,  190S. 

Section  179  of  Schedule  C»  tariff  law  of  1897,  should  be  amended  an  herein- 
after stated. 

"No.  179.  Tinsel  wire,  Inme  or  lahn,  made  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  gold, 
fiilver,  or  other  metal,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  bullion  and  metal  threads,  mad4 
wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  tinpel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  twenty  cents  per  pound  and 
thirty-five  per  ce'itrni  ad  valorem:  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons^  trim- 
mings, or  other  articles,  made  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or 
lahn,  bullions  or  metal  threads,  seventy  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum 
ad  valorem." 
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Tbe  reason  for  asking  for  this  revision  is,  that  the  tinsel  wire  mentioned  la 
manufactured  from  a  round  wire  that  is  afterward  flattened,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  consistent  that  a  wire  that  is  dutiable  at  45  per  centum. ad  valorem^ 
aft'er  further  niauufactui  e,  should  be  iniiM)rted  nt  a  rate  of  only  5  cents  per 
pound. 

We  ask  this  protection  to  further  the  growth  of  an  Industry  which  is  now  in 
Its  infancy  In  this  country,  but  has  to  compete  with  this  low  tariff  and  the 
cheap  labor  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  amendment  asked. 

(Signed)  Robebt  M.  Akin. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  B.  MONTOOHTEBT,  BEFBESENTING  THE 
J.  B.  M0NTO0MEB7  COMFANY,  WINDSOB  LOCKS,  CONN. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Montgomer}\ 

.Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  tinsel  wire  in  its  differ- 
ent forms  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee].    The  tinsel  wire,  as 
Jj^r.  Akin  showed  there,  is  in  that  form  [indicating].    It  comes  in  as 
tinsel  wire  under  paragraph  137. 
.  Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  concern  making  money  ? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  It  is  all  agreeable. 

Mr,  Clark.  You  had  better  stand  back  there  to  speak  so  that  the 
reporter  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  will  pardon  me  for  asking  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  all  agreeable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say,  your  concern  is  making  money  ? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  will  just  show  you  those  samples  and  that 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  am  talkmg  about. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Montgomery,  I  want  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion.- 

Mr.  MoNTGoaiERY.  I  say^  it  is  all  agreeable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  I  say,  is  your  concern  making  money? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Boutell  understood  that  you  had  not  answered  my 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  My  name  is  J.  R.  Montgomery.  I  reside  in 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  I  am  president  of  the  J.  R.  Montgomery 
Company.  We  manufacture  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  as  shown  by 
the  samples,  from  copper  wire,  which  we  buy  in  this  country  and 
also  import  from  Germany  and  France.  Using  the  tinsel  wire,  we 
manufacture  metal  threacis  and  cords  and  bullions.  We  sell  the 
metal  threads  and  bullions  to  the  manufacturers  of  laces,  embroid- 
eries, braids,  galloons,  trimmings,  etc.,  which  they  use  as  their  raw 
material  in  their  manufactured  articles. 

In  order  that  the  committee  maj^  understand  what  the  articles  are 
that  I  refer  to  in  my  brief  I  submit  herewith  samples  of  tinsel  wire 
[exhibiting  samples]. 

I  represent  a  corporation  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
bullions  and  metal  threads.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  an  inconsistency  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Paragraph  137,  Schedule  C,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  pro- 
vides that — 

Iron  or  steel,  or  other  wire,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  Inclndins 
such  as  la  commonly  known  as  hat  wire,  or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset 
wire,  piano  wire,  clock  wire,  and  watch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and 
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corset  clasps,  coi-set  steels  and  dress  steels,  and  sheet  steel  in  strips,  twenty- 
five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether 
ancovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  valued  at  more, 
than  4  cents  per  pound,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  para^aph  179,  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  and  made  wholly  or 
in  chief  vfuue  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  5  cents  per  pound. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  the  material  here  brought  in  is  described 
in  the  invoice  as  tinsel  wire,  it  carries  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound, 
while  if  it  is  brought  in  as  gold,  silver,  or  copper  wire,  it  carries  a' 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tinsel  wire,  as  understood  by  the  trade,  is  either  round  or  flat  wire, 
made  of  copper  or  other  metal,  and  is  put  up  on  spools  usually  con- 
taining one-eighth  of  a  kilo,  while  under  paragraph  137,  iron  or 
steel  or  other  wire,  not  specially  provided  for,  is  usually  imported 
in  a  more  bulky  form.  In  other  words,  in  tlie  form  Mr.  Akin  showed 
here.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  copper  wire  may  be  imported 
at  either  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  dutj',  or  a  5  cents  per  pound  duty» 

I  believe  that  this  discrepancy  should  be  corrected  in  the  act,  which 
you  now  have  under  consideration,  and  that  tinsel  wire  should  carry 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  copper  or  steel  wire  already  carries  under 
paragraph  137. 

Should  your  committee  decide  to  make  the  correction,  as  above 
suggested,  "it  would  be  necessary  that  the  duties  imposed,  under  para- 
graph 179,  should  be  increased  on  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn.  The  present 
act  carries  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trimmings,  or  other  arti- 
cles, made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  bul- 
lions, or  metal  threads,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  an  advanced  rate  is  made  on  the  tinsel  wire,  there  should  be  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  compensatory  duties  on  the  articles 
manuiactured  from  such  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn. 

I  would  suggest  that  paragraph  137  be  left  as  it  now  stands,  and 
that  paragraph  179  be  so  changed  as  to  carry  the  wire  duty  of  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  in  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound.  The 
average  import  costs  for  the  past  six  years  being  about  44  cents  per 
pound,  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  oi  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  179  would  then  read :  Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made 
wholly  of,  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  20  cents 
per  pound ;  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  20  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

That  covers,  up  to  that  point,  my  manufacture.  Beyond  that  there 
is  the  manufacture  of  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trimmings, 
or  other  articles  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame 
or  lahn,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  70  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  large  increase  over  the  present 
law.  It  is  a  large  increase  over  the  act  of  1890,  which  was  30  per 
cent,  and  the  act  of  1894,  which  was  25  per  cent,  with  tinsel  wire, 
lame  or  lahn,  free. 
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Mr.  Montgomery.  At  that  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  this 
lame  or  lahn  made  in  this  country.  It  was  all  imported.  That  is  an 
entirely  new  manufacture  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman,  Well,  we  certainly  had  hearings  on  this  subject 
when  we  were  making  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes;  I  appeared  before  you  at  that  time,  but  I 
only  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  dutias  on  thread. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  impression  that  some- 
body appeared  when  we  were  making  the  McKinley  bill,  twenty 
years  ago, 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes ;  I  appeared  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought 

Mr.  Montgomery.  But  not  on  tinsel  wire.  That  was  not  on  tinsel 
wire.     It  was  on  metal  threads — ^bullions  and  metal  threads. 

•  The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  large  increase  on  all  of  thenL 

•  Mr.  Montgomery.  Xo,  sir ;  I  am  not  asking  for  any  increase  except 
on  wire. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  where 
it  has  been  25  and  30  ^er  cent. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  \o  ;  not  55  per  cent,  but  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  20  cents  a  pound,  etc. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  only  ask  for  the  20  cents  a  pound  on  the  tinsel 
wire,  and  that  is  for  these  other  people.  It  does  me  no  good,  I  do 
not  care  for  it  myself — that  20  cents  a  pound. 

The  CiiAiR5iAN.  Well,  that  is  what  you  have  suggested.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  want  it  for  yourself  or  who  you  want  it  for.  It 
is  your  s:uggestion  before  the  committee,  and  before  the  committee 
will  give  any  such  increase  it  will  have  to  have  a  good  reason. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  My  reason  is  that  the  inconsistency  in  the  two 
paragraphs  I  mention  should  be  overcome. 
'  The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  not  the  way  to  overcome  it. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  one  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  give  symmetry  to  the 
bill.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Under  section  137  there  is  a  45  per  cent  dutj-  on 
the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  syniinetry  were  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  other  paragraph. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me.  I  do  not 
manufacture  the  wire.    It  is  the  other  fellow  who  does  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  wo  will  have  to  hear  some  good  reason  from 
(he  other  fellow  before  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  that  you  want  the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  of  paragraph  137  made  into  an  equivalent  specific  duty,  and  tlien, 
of  course,  necessarily,  tliat  equivalent  specific  duty  must  be  carried 
into  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  do  not  ask  any  increase  on  any  of  those  other 
things. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Not  a  bit,  so  far  as  my  part  of  the  manufacture 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  refinishing  the  articles  that 
Mr.  Akin  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Exactly. 
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•  Mr.  Hnji.  And  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  finished  product, 
because  you  do  change  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  MoNTGOAiERY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  no  additional  duty  on  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  change  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  he  asks,  and  that  necessarily 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  puts  up  the  raw  material.  I  want  to  find 
out  the  occasion  for  putting  up  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Because  if  you  bring  it  in  as  copper  wire  it  has 
41  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  And  if  you  bring  it  in  as  tinsel  wire  it  costs  5 
-cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  is  to  get  at  some  facts  showing 
where  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  can  not  show  it  any  plainer  than  I' have 
already  shown  it. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  then. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  filed  your  brief? 

Mr.  MoNTGOMERT.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  be  heard  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  W.  SCHLOSS,  BEFBESENTINO  THE  BBAID 
HANXTFACTUBEBS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  ScHLOss.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  up  the  subject  where  Mr. 
Montgomery  left  off.  You  see,  we  use  the  thread  in  manufacturing 
our  goods,  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  do  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's product,  there  is  a  sample  [exhibiting  sample]. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  pretty.  I  have  seen  similar  goods 
three  times  in  these  hearings.  That  may  be  improved,  but  I  have 
seen  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  ScHLoss.  All  we  ask  is 

The  CiiAiR^fAN.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  I  am  always  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  We  ask  on  the  tinsel  braid  and  other  materials  used  a 
compensatory  duty  equal  to  the  duty  assessed  on  metal  thread,  and 
in  addition  thereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  covers  paragraph 
179  and  paragraph  137.     I  will  leave  my  brief  here  with  the  reporter. 

(The  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Sohloss  is  as  follows:) 

BRIEF  OF  THE  BRAID  MANUFACTURERS  OF  TUB  UNITED   STATES. 

We  represent  an  association  of  manufnctnrers  of  braids,  trimmings,  and 
kindred  articles,  which  Industry  employs  directly  about  So.OOO  |)eople,  besides 
giving  employment  Indirectly  to  many  thousands  of  employees  of  kindred  indus- 
tries; and  our  Industry  represents  directly  an  Investment  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  million  dollars. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  Schedule  O,  paragraph  179. 
metals  and  manufactures  of.  This  paragraph,  In  assessing  the  duty  on  tinsel 
wire,  lame  or  lahn,  at  five  cents  per  pound,  comes  In  conflict  with  paragraph 
137  of  the  same  schedule,  which  provides  that  "  iron  or  steel  or  other  wire,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including  such  as  is  commonly  known  as  hat 
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wire,  or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  dock 
wire,  and  watch  wire,  wliether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasps,  corset  steel* 
and  dress  steels,  and  sheet  steel  in  strips,  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  thick,  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  or  covered  with 
cotton,  silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  valued  at  more  than  four  cents  per  lb., 
forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Therefore,  if  the  material  be  described  in  the  Invoice  as  tinsel  wire,  it  car- 
ries a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  while  if  it  is  brought  in  as  gold,  silver,  or 
copper  wire  the  duty  would  be  45  per  centum  ad  valorem.  We  recommend 
that  this  discrepancy  should  be  corrected  and  that  tinsel  wire  should  be 
assessed  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  copper  or  steel  wire  now  carries 
under  paragraph  137,  which  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  should  be  assessed 
at  a  siieclfic  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  import  costs  for  the  past  six  years  being  44  cents  per  pound,  the 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  of  20  cents  per  pound. 
In  that  event  the  duty  on  the  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly  or  In 
chief  value  of  this  tinsel  wire,  should  be  assessed  at  20  cents  per  pound  (to 
compensate  for  the  duty  on  the  wire)  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  etc.,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel 
wire,  lame,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  should  be  assessed  at  the  duty  of  70 
cents  per  pound  (to  compensate  for  the  duty  on  the  metal  threads  of  which 
they  are  made)  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  braid  manufactured  in  the  United  States  the  material  consumed  is  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  labor  and  expenses  are  60  per  cent  of 
the  cost. 

In  Europe,  where  most  of  this  class  of  goods  is  manufactured,  the  labor  and 
expenses  are  about  one-third  of  what  they  are  in  this  country.  Therefore, 
assuming  that  the'.r  material  costs  them  the  same  as  ours  (through  our  having 
a  compensatory  duty  to  cover  the  duty  on  the  material),  their  material  would 
amount  to  40  per  cent  of  our  cost,  and  their  labor  and  expenses  would  be  only 
one-third  of  60  per  cent  of  our  cost,  which  would  be  equal  to  20  per  cent,  thus 
making  their  total  cost  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  our  cost. 

If  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  be  added  to  this  ( in  addition  to  compensatory 
duty,  to  cover  duty  on  material),  it  will  make  their  total  cost  landed,  with  60 
per  cent  duty  added,  equal  to  about  96  per  cent  of  our  cost,  which  would  result 
in  putting  us  in  a  position  to  compete  with  them  without  said  rate  of  duty  bemg 
at  all  prohibitive. 

We  therefore  ask  on  the  tinsel,  braids,  etc.,  a  compensatory  duty  equal  to  the 
duty  assessed  on  the  metal  threads,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Paragraph  179,  as  amended,  would  then  read  as  follows: 

"  Tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  made  wholly  of  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver, 
or  other  metal,  twenty  cents  per  i)ound;  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made 
wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  twenty  cents  per  pound 
and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons, 
trimmings,  or  other  articles,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame, 
or  lahn,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  seventy  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Braid  Manufacturers  of  the  United  Statibs, 
Per  Henry  W.  Schloss,  President. 

P.  S. — The  70  cents  per  pound,  compensatory  duty,  which  we  ask  for  our 
products,  Is  equivalent  to  the  proposed  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  and  35  i^er 
cent  ad  valorem  on  the  threads,  based  on  the  average  price  of  the  threads,  of  15 
francs  per  kilo,  which  is  equivalent  to  $1.36  per  pound. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  H.  KUESHEEDT,  REPRESENTUSrO  THE 
EMBROIDEEY  AND  LACE  MANTTFACTTJEEES'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
,     THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Kursheedt,  do  you  want  to  be  heard  on  this  tinsel 
question  ? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  It  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  braids,  except 
that  our  goods 
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Mr*  Clark.  Would  you  rather  undertake  to  make  a  speech,  or  to 
file  a  brief? 
Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  I  would  just  as  soon  file  a  brief. 
Mr.  Clark.  Well,  please  do  that. 
(The  brief  subsequently  filed  by  Mr.  Kursheedt  is  as  follows:) 

BBIEF    OF   THE   EMBBOIDEBT    AND   LACE    MANUFACTVBEBS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

This  industry  employs  upward  of  50,000  people  and  represents  investments 
of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  179, 
**  Metals,  and  manufactures  of.  This  paragraph,  in  assessing  the  duty  on  tinsel 
wire,  lame  or  lahn,  at  5  cents  per  pound,  comes  in  conflict  with  paragraph  137 
of  the  same  schedule,  which  provides  that  "iron  or  steel  or  other  wire,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including  what  is  commonly  known  as  hat 
wire,  or  l>onnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  or  needle  wire,  piano  wire, 
clock  wire,  and  watch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasps,  corset 
steels  and  dress  steels  and  sheet  steels  in  strips,  twenty-five  one-thousandths 
of  an  inch  thick,  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  or  covered 
with  cotton,  silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  valued  at  more  than  4  cents  per 
I)ound,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Therefore,  if  the  material  be  described  in  the  Invoice  as  tinsel  wire,  It  car- 
ries a  duty  of  5  cents  ver  pound,  while  if  it  is  brought  in  as  gold,  silver,  or 
copper  wire  the  duty  would  be  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  recommend  that 
this  discrepancy  should  be  corrected  and  that  tinsel  wire  should  be  assessed  at 
the  same  rate  of  duty  which  copper  or  steel  wire  now  carries  under  paragraph 
137,  which  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  should  be  assessed  at  a  specific  duty 
of  25  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  import  costs  for  the  past  six  years  being  44  cents  per  pound, 
the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  an  equivalent  of  20  cents  per  pound. 
In  that  event  the  duty  on  the  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  this  tinsel  wire,  should  be  assessed  at  20  cents  per  pound  (to 
compensate  for  the  duty  on  the  wire)  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  tinsel  Inces  and  embroideries  manufactured  in  this  country  the 
material  is  under  35  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  and  the  labor  and  expenses 
about  65  per  cent.  In  foreign  countries  the  labor  and  expenses  are  about  one- 
third  of  what  they  are  in  this  country;  therefore,  if  in  the  foreign  country 
tinsel  threads  cost  the  same  as  in  ours  (by  having  a  compensatory  duty  of  70 
cents  per  pound  assessed  on  embroideries  to  compensate  for  the  duties  on  the 
thread)  then  the  foreign  cost  of  material  would  amount  to  35  per  cent  of  our 
cost  and  their  labor  and  expenses  would  be  only  one-third  of  65  per  cent  of 
our  labor  and  expenses,  which  would  be  equal  to  22  per  cent;  thus  making 
their  total  cost  57  per  cent  of  ours.  A  duty  of  60  per  cent  added  equals  91 
per  cent  of  our  cost.  With  this  protection  we  could  compete  on  many  varieties 
because  of  our  being  able  to  make  more  prompt  delivery  of  goods,  and  yet  this 
rate  of  duty  would  not  in  any  case  be  prohibitive.  Tinsel  laces  and  em- 
broideries are  typical  luxuries.  Their  use  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon 
the  whim  of  fashion.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  imports  show  such  extreme 
fluctuations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Embbooeries  and  Lace  Mantjfactubebs* 

Association  of  the  United  States. 
Per  A.  H.  Kubsheedt,  Prea. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Joseph  Gales,  of  New  York, 
on  the  subject  of  firearms. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  GALES.  OF  NEW  TOBK,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Gales.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  heard  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses this  morning  and  this  afternoon  I  began  to  feel  that  I  belonged 
to  the  criminal  class,  because  I  am  an  importer.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  importer  was  almost  next  to  a  criminal ;  but  I  claim  to  be  ar 
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American  citizen  to  the  backbone,  and  feel  that  the  importer  should 
nave  some  consideration. 

•**  J**"^^?"'  *  "^^^'J^rate  increase  of  the  revenue,  we  desire  to  sub- 
mit the  following  brief  referring  to  paragraph  158  of  the  present 

This  paragraph  presents  the  principal  items  of  import  in  firearms 
at  the  present  time.    The  items  stated  in  other  paragraphs,  except 

w  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  °^  ^"^^^  importance. 

We  find  by  inquiry  that  the  total  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York 
Tan^  ^^"  constantly  decreasing,  so  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
June  30  ^900*^     ^^  ^^  ^^'"  ^"*  "^  *®  imports  of  the  year  ending 

In  the  whole  United  States  the  total  decrease  is  over  60  per  cent 
Ihis  valuation  includes  all  imports  of  firearms,  including  gun  barrels 
and  gunstocks,  which  are  on  the  free  list,  and  make  up  a  large  part, 
perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  total,  therefore  reducing  the  value  o^ 
guns  imported  under  this  paragraph  to  even  a  smalfer  proportion 
tHan  the  stated  figures  would  indicate. 

The  facts  then  for  your  committee  to  determine  are  • 
,   iirst.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  obtain  any  revenue  from  the 
importation  of  guns  ? 

Secondly.  Do  your  committee  feel  that  the  importers  of,  dealers  in, 
nnlwfT^'^ff  f  imoorted  shotguns  are  entitletf  to  any  consideration 
under  the  tariff  legislation,  or  if  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  left  in  the 
mTi»°li?f  ^^^.^^'"^"can  manufacturers,  to  suggest  such  rates  as  would 
make  the  tariff  practically  and  actually  exclusive,  and  enable  them 
to  make  combinations  and  maintain  prices  at  monopolistic  figures? 

Ihe  present  import  business  in  breech-loading  double  guns  is 
imited  almost  entirely  to  two  classes-^ne  of  ch^per  qualit^^ns 

i^K  i'^^K-  T^^-  ^l  """y  °t'^«  American  manufacture^,,  anld,^- 
onij,  to  high-priced,  exceedingly  fine  quality  guns,  which  ar^  im- 
ported because  of  their  superior  workmanship  or  of  the  desire  which 
customei^  have  for  guns  of  such  style  and  finish  as  the  American 
manufacturers  are  not  able  to  produce. 

The  cheaper  guns  are  lower  than  the  manufacturers  find  it  worth 
while  to  turn  out,  as  they  apparently  have  sufficient  demand  upon 
their  plants  m  turning  out  medium  and  high-priced  guns,  for  which 
they  hnd  a  ready  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  better  quality  guns  are  not  directlv  com- 
petitive with  the  American,  and  pay  much  less  profit  to  the  in^porter 
than  do  the  American  guns  (which  sell  at  20  to  50  per  cent  lower) 
pay  to  the  manufacturers  of  same. 

This  statement  is  based  upon  the  best  information  that  we  can 
get,  having  been  for  a  gieat  many  years  extensive  dealers  in  both 
lines. 

We  are  large  distributors  of  all  the  principal  makes  of  American 
guns;  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  manufacturers,  and  simply  ask 
such  an  adjustment  of  the  duty  as  would  seem  reasonable  under  all 
the  conditions  stated. 

At  present  the  cheaper  breech-loading  guns  pay  a  duty  of  41  per 
cent  and  upwards,  and  the  high-priced  breech-l6ading  guns  pay  a 
duty  of  50  to  60  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  reduced  importation,  and  the  depleted  revenue 
therefrom,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  a  duty  equal  to  33i  per  cent^ 
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made  up  either  on  the  ad  valorem  basis  or  on  the  mixed  basis  as  ftt 
present,  would  be  fair  and  equitable,  and  would  increase  the  revenue, 
while  at  the  same  time  granting  all  the  reasonable  protection  that 
the  American  manufacturers  could  demand,  as  on  this  oasis  the  prices 
of  the  guns  under  this  patagraph,  landed  in  New  York  or  other 
ports,  dutj  paid,  would  be  higher  than  competing  guns  would  cost 
the  American  manufacturer  in  general,  unless  some  particular  indi- 
vidual was  hampered  by  other  than  legitimate  factory  expenses. 

We  might  further  add  that  during  the  existence  of  the  nresetit 
tariff  all  of  the  standard  American  manufacturers  have  largely 
increased  their  output,  and  give  every  evidence  of  doing  an  extremdy 
profitable  business,  the  protection  of  the  duty  being  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  business. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  firearms  factories  in  existence 
in  1897,  at  least  four  have  been  added.  Many  make  all  varieties, 
some  only  one.  A  fair  tabulation  would  be  as  follows:  Manufac- 
turers of — 

Single  guns 10 

Automatic  guns 5 

Revolvers 9 

Rifles 7 

Breech-loading  guns 12 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  beg  to  suggest  a  straight  duty  of  33^  pet  cent 
on  all  the  items  named  in  this  paragraph  as  the  simplest  and  most 
wise.  Such  a  duty  we  believe  would  lead  to  the  continuation  of  im- 
ports and  possibly  increased  revenue  from  certain  special  styles  of 
guns,  but  would  not  permit  the  importation  of  large  quantities  or  of 
general  competing  lines  of  firearms. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Have  you  any  figures 
there  showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  a 
similar  article  in  the  United  States  and  in  a  foreign  country  from 
which  you  import? 

Mr.  Gales.  I  have  not.  There  are  no  goods  that  are  directly  com- 
petitive. The  cheaper  guns  are  handmade  lind  are  much  cheaper 
in  quality  than  any  that  are  made  in  this  country.  The  American 
manufacturers  make  all  the  intermediate  grades,  and  the  very  high- 
priced  gims  come  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Hill.  An  American  manufacturer  coming  here  and  asking  for 
an  increase  of  duty  is  required  by  the  committee  to  show  that  the 
difference  is  not  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture. 
Now,  when  you  come  and  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  iiiiported 
goods,  is  it  not  equally  incumbent  on  you  to  prove  that  you  are  not 
asking  for  a  reduction  that  is  below  the  difference  in  cost  of  manu- 
facture ? 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  the  best  argument  possible  is  that  table  which 
I  got  from  the  New  York  cnstom-hou«e,  which  shows  that  the  imports 
in  1896  were  $617,235;  in  1900,  $838,528;  in  1905,  $557,032;  in  1906, 
$505,546,  and  in  1907,  $306,085— a  decrease,  you  see,  from  $838,528 
to  $:W>,085  between  1900  and  1907.     Is  not  that  a  striking  ar^iment? 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  purpose  is  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  articles  and 
not  to  put  the  American  and  the  foreign  manufacturers  on  an  equality 
of  cost.    You  seem  to  i^ore  that  fact  entirely. 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  this  statement  of  imports  speaks  for  itself.  Of 
course,  I  am  in  favor  of  that  feature  of  it.    The  American  manu- 
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facturers  have  all  prospered  very  largely  in  their  business,  and  this 
shows  that  they  were  competing,  and  that  the  imports  were  de- 
creasing. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  these  foreign  guns  as  good  as  the  American  guns? 

Mr.  Gauss.  The  cheap  guns  are  not  so  sood. 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  I  mean  the  higher  graae  guns  and  revolvers. 

Mr.  Gales.  The  higher  grade  guns  are  finer  than  the  guns  that  are 
made  in  this  country.  They  are  made  by  workmen  who  have  been  at 
it  for  several  generations^  and  who  make  nothing  but  very  fine  guns. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  it  would  simplify  it  to  make  a  flat  rate, 
at  33i  percent? 

Mr.  Galbs.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  it  would  not  do  the  American  manufacture 
any  harm  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Gales.  The  rate,  as  I  remember  it,  was  30  per  cent  under  the 
Wilson  bill  and  36  per  cent  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  put  down  the  price  of  guns? 

Mr.  Gales.  The  additional  duty? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  an  additional  duty.  It  is  a  lower  duty,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Gales.  On  American  guns,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  put  upon  the  loreign  guns  and  the  American  guns, 
too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gales.  It  is  put  on  the  foreign  guns,  and,  if  I  may  say  n^a- 
tively,  on  the  American  guns.  That  is,  American  guns,  by  reason  of 
the  competition,  would  be  reduced  in  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  could  work  up  some  kind  of  a  scheme  to  put 
up  the  price  of  revolvers,  and  put  down  the  price  of  shotguns  and 
nfles,  that  would  be  a  public  benefaction. 

Mr.  Gales.  You  can  not  put  up  the  price  of  revolvers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why? 

Mr.  Gales.  Because  there  are  practically  none  imported.  Rifles 
and  revolvers  are  not  imported,  except  old  arms,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  express  the  general  opinion  of  the  importers? 

Mr.  Gales.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  trust,  but  I  have  been  in  con- 
sultation with  a  number  of  them,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  repre- 
sent them  here.     That  is  their  idea. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  this  would  increase  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  it  would,  moderately;  yes.  sir.  You  will  see, 
by  this  table,  that  the  importations  have  been  running  down  hill 
very  rapidly.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  want  any  duty  for  revenue, 
I  do  not  know.     How  are  we  going  to  get  over  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  more  duty  than  you  have  got,  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Gales.  If  you  take  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  we  have 
listened  to  to-day,  we  will  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark,  li  we  take  the  advice  of  those  who  have  been  testifying, 
we  would  not  get  any  at  all. 

Mr.  Gales.  There  is  one  point  that  T  wanted  to  make,  and  that  is 
that  the  importers,  the  consumers,  and  the  distributers  have  not  been 
heard  at  these  hearings.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  those  who  have  beeu 
heard  have  been  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  for  that.  I  wanted  to  have 
the  consumers  heard  myself,  but  the  trouble  about  the  whole  thing  is 
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that  the  individual  consumer  is  not  mulcted  out  of  enough  by  this 
process  of  high  tariff  to  induce  him  to  pay  his  expenses  and  come  here 
to  testify. 

Mr.  Gales.  That  is  the  very  suggestion,  sir,  that  I  make  here,  that 
the  manufacturers  can  very  well  afford  the  time  and  expense  to  come 
here,  because  they  could  very  easily  make  up  any  amount  they  choose 
on  the  cost  of  their  manufacture  by  reason  of  the  increased  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  explanation  of  that  thing,  entirely. 

Mr.  Gales.  The  consumers  and  the  distributers  are  generally  in- 
terested, but  it  is  not  concrete.  It  is  spread  abroad.  We  are  on  good 
terms  with  the  manufacturers.  We  do  not  ask  for  anything  that  is 
imreasonable. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  come  here  for  the  same  reason  the  manufacturer 
comes — in  order  that  you  may  make  more  money? 

Mr.  Gales.  Well,  it  is  human  nature,  I  suppose.  I  have  decided 
that  the  manufacturers  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  human  nature.  A 
reasonable  tariff  is  what  we  think  we  stand  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  get  a  revenue  tariff,  you  will  be  getting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  what  you  desire. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  am  a  Kepublican 

Mr.  Clark.  You  ought  to  be  a  Democrat,  if  you  want  what  you 
say  you  do.  If  you  have  stated  what  you  want,  and  you  want  wnat 
you  say  here  you  want,  jou  ought  to  be  a  Democrat.  You  will  never 
get  it  from  the  Kepublicans. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  did  not  read  my  full  notes.  My  full  notes  state  that 
if  you  do  not  make  the  change  now  four  years  later  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you :  If  you  are  interested  as 
an  importer,  and  if  you  have  the  time  and  will  give  us  the  facts 
i^owing  where  this  duty  ought  to  be  reduced,  we  will  reduce  it. 
The  majority  of  this  committee  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reporter  who  took  down  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Clark  will  not  publish  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  he  ought  to. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  he  will  not  publish  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  ought  to  publish  what  I  say,  and  he  ought  to  pub- 
lish what  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  will  not. 

Mr.  Gales  (exhibiting  a  paper  to  the  chairman).  Does  not  that 
show  the  reasonableness  of  our  position? 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  called  attention  a  few  moments  ago 
to  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  obligation  resting  upon  this  gen- 
tleman was  the  same  obligation  which  the  committee  has  imposed 
on  gentlemen  on  the  other  side — ^that  he  should  show  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  manufacture  justifying  the 
reduction,  just  as  they  will  be  compelled  to  show  the  difference  in 
the  cost  justifying  an  increase. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  will  simply  explain,  in  answer  to  that,  that  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  proposition  to  explain  guns,  no  two  of  which 
are  alike,  than  it  is  to  explain  a  bar  of  iron  or  a  bar  of  steel,  in  which 
each  item  is  identical. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  not  any  more  difficult  to  explain  guns  than  it  is  to 
show  the  difference  between  growing  lemons  in  California  and  grow- 
ing them  in  Italy. 
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Mr.  Oales.  They  are  not  the  same  lemons. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hill  has  stated  one  theory  that  we  want  the  facts 
on.  Now,  I  want  the  facts  on  an  entirely  different  theory,  to  find 
how  the  consumer  is  going  to  be  benefited.  If  you  can  get  both  sets 
of  those  figures,  I  think  the  obligation  is  on  you  just  as  much  as  it  is 
on  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clahk.  ^A^at  the  members  of  this  Committee  really  want,  I 
take  it,  whether  Democrats  or  Republicans,  is  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  differently  we  use 
the  facts  after  we  get  them.  Mr.  Hill  and  his  confreres,  the  Repub- 
licans, will  use  them  to  establish  one  theory.  I,  and  the  gentlemen 
operating  with  me,  will  perhaps  use  the  same  set  of  facts  to  prove 
another  theory ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  has  a  right  to  speak  for  his  side, 
and  to  establish  his  theory.  This  side  will  use  the  facts  to  make  an 
honcvst  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  make  an  honest  one,  too,  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  knew  of  your  doing  it  yet.  (To  Mr. 
Gales.)  You  have  simply  submitted  a  statement  of  the  imports.  We 
have  those  figures  in  the  public  records.  You  do  not  give  us  any 
enlightenment  at  all,  by  bringing  those.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
the  price  at  which  those  gims  are  landed  from  abroad  at  New  York, 
and  what  it  costs  to  make  them  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  Those  guns,  or  similar  guns. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  those  gims.  Not  the  identical  ones,  of 
course.  He  understands  that.  That  is  what  we  want.  It  throws  a 
great  deal  more  light  upon  the  matter  than  does  the  amount  of  the 
.importations. 

Mr.  Gales.  The  guns  are  not  similar. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  They  do  not  come  in  competition  then,  do  they? 

Mr.  Gales.  They  do.    There  are  no  two 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  can  show  the  cost  of  the  different  guns  that 
come  in  competition,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gales.  In  direct  competition? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Or  that  come  indirectly  in  competition? 

Mr.  Gales.  They  do  not  come  in  direct  competition.  The  two 
are  side  by  side,  but  they  are  different.    They  are  not  the  same  guns. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  they  are  the  same  in  general  make-up,  they  are 
classed  as  the  same  sort  of  guns,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gales.  They  may  be  classed  as  double  or  single  guns. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  a  pot-metal  pistol  that  comes  from 
Europe,  and  one  that  comes  from  the  United  States,  lump  them 
together;  and  if  you  find  a  magazine  gim  that  is  made  in  Europe,  and 
one  that  is  made  in  the  United  States,  class  them  together. 

Mr.  Gales.  The  magazine  guns  are  all  made  in  this  country,  and 
the  rifles  are  all  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  manufacturer  should  come  in  and  show  a 
very  large  importation  of  a  particular  class  of  goods  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  you  would  not  expect  us  to  jump  at  it  and  put  a 
tariff  duty  on.  He  might  get  one  that  would  stop  the  importation 
altogether.     Now,  look  at  it  from  both  sides,  and  make  out  your  case 
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from  that  standpoint.    Do  not  bring  in  Government  reports  of  im- 
portations. 

Mr.  GAiiES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  business  for  years,  and 
I  have  seen  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  imported  article  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  American  article. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  might  be  because  of  the  superiority  of  American 
workmanship,  or  the  method  of  manufacture,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  say,  that  is  true.  Now,  if  we  want  to  exclude  the 
foreign  goods  completely 

The  Chairman.  We  are  neither  manufacturers  nor  importers.  At 
least,  I  am  not.  I  am  simply  trying  to  decide  this  question,  as  be- 
tween the  two  sides.    I  want  to  arrive  at  an  honest  decision. 

Mr.  Gales.  You  do  not  take  the  position  that  it  is  a  <?rime  to 
import,  do  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Gales.  Or  that  importers  have  not  certain  rights? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  taken  that  position,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  anybodv  ever  has. 

Mr.  Gales.  Well,  I  will  not  say  that  anybody  on  this  bench  has, 
but  that  seemed  to  be  the  position  of  some  of  the  witnesses  that  you 
had  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Gales.  I  think  so ;  yes — two  or  three  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  that  kind.  You  may 
have. 

Mr.  Gales.  One  man  said  that  he  believed — ^two  men  said  that  they 
believed  in  a  duty  which  would  positively  prohibit  imports. 

The  Chair^lan.  Well,  I  do  not,  so  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  Gales.  Well,  I  would  be 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  duty  that  destroys  our  manu- 
factures, either. 

Mr.  Gales.  Nor  do  I.    I  do  not  want  to  pull  them  down  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  on  those  two  points  you  and  I  agree. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  do  not  want  to  pull  them  down.  I  want  to  keep  the 
thing  on  a  middle  level  with  them.  We  do  not  want  to  make  combi- 
nations against  them,  as  they  have  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  us  to  act  in  your  favor,  without  knowl- 
edge, and  we  do  not  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Gales.  They  jacked  up  the  duty  under  this  last  schedule  very 
largely. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  had  the  same  opportunity  to  appear. 

Mr.  Gales.  Do  you  mean  in  1897  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  1897;  yes. 

Mr.  Gales.  Well,  we  did  appear  in  1897,  but  the  trouble  was  that 
the.  committee  was  against  us  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  if  you  appeared  in  1897  you  did  then 
what  you  do  now,  ana  simply  brought  m  government  statistics  show- 
ing what  the  amount  of  importations  had  been.  You  do  not  show 
the  difference  in  the  cost.    That  does  not  help  us  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  you  have  been  advised  by  both  sides  and  it 
is  for  you  to  get  the  figures. 

Mr.  Gales.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  them  in  at  any  time  within  four 
or  five  days. 

Mr.  Clark.  Any  time  before  the  4th  day  of  December. 
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Mr.  Gales.  All  right.  I  will  send  them  in.  I  thank  you  gentle- 
men. 

(The  table  of  imports  presented  by  Mr.  Grales  is  as  follows:) 

IMPORTS  OF  FIREARMS. 

The  following  figures  include  muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns, 
and  parts  thereof;  pistols,  revolvers,  and  parts  thereor;  shotguns, 
double-barrel,  sportmg,  breech-loading,  combination  shotguns  and 
rifles,  and  parts  thereof;  gunstocks  and  all  other  parts  of  guns  or 
rifles: 


Year  ending— 


June  90, 1907. 
Jane  30, 1906.. 
June  30.1905.. 
June  30, 1900. 
June  30, 1896. 


New  York. 


TotEl  (In- 
cluding all 
other 
pom). 


9196,606 
290,526 
816, 193 


9906,065 
505,  M( 
557.(B2 


691.875  ,         838,  i^ 
439,599  617.235 


Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  end  of  this  session  for  to-night,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  BoNYNGB.  We  were  to  go  on  until  Thanksgiving. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  adjourn  now  until  Friday  morn- 
inff  at  half  past  9  o'clock. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  second  the  motion. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  midnight,  adjourned  until 
Friday,  November  27,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


APPENDIX, 
Schedule  A. — Chemicals,  Oujr^  and  Paints. 

ARSENATE  OF  SODA. 

Boston,  November  iSy  1908. 

COHMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS  : 

We  are  manufacturers  of  arsenate  of  soda,  an  article  used  in  the 
textile  industry  and  in  the  manufacture  of  insecticides.  It  is  com- 
posed of  ai^enic.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  soda  ash,  and  is  dutiable  in  the 
present  tariff  bill  at  1^  cents  a  pound,  equal  to  a  protection  of  just 
25  per  cent  on  the  average  cost  to  us. 

Arsenic  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  duty  free,  and  while  we  can  obtain 
the  nitrate  of  soda  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign  maker  of  arsenate  of 
soda,  we  are  obliged  to  import  our  arsenic  at  a  higher  cost  to  us. 
There  is  also  a  duty  of  three-eighths  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  soda 
ash  used,  to  protect  the  domestic  maker,  so  that  the  difference  in  cost 
of  materials,  labor,  etc.,  is  fully  equal  to  the  duty  exacted  from  the 
foreign  maker. 

Arsenate  of  soda  is  imported  freely,  so  that  the  present  duty  is 
not  prohibitive,  and  we  respectfully  request  that  the  present  rate 
be  retained  in  the  new  bill. 

Respectfully,  yours,  John  Shaw  &  Co. 


BABTTA. 


Alexandria,  Va.,  November  20, 1908. 
Chairman  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

United  States  Congress^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  to  request,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  others  in- 
terested with  me  in  the  production  and  shipment  of  baryta  in  eastern 
Tennessee,  that  there  be  a  tariff  of  $5  per  ton  placed  upon  baryta  im- 
ported from  other' countries.  This  is  made  necessary,  in  order  to 
operate  our  mines  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  We  have  the  finest 
grade  of  ore,  and  have  been  compelled  to  produce  this  ore  and  deliver 
same  in  market  at  a  loss  in  consequence  of  foreign  competition.  By 
reason  of  this  competition  we  have  not  been  able  to  ship  any  ore  to 
market  for  the  past  two  years. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  F.  Dohertt. 


bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda. 

Philadelphia,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  brine  to  the  attention  of  yourself  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  present  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash 
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and  bichromate  of  soda,  and  ask  in  behalf  of  the  consumers,  among 
whom  are  the  leather  and  morocco  manufacturers,  paint  and  color 
manufacturers,  woolen  manufacturers,  cotton  manufacturers,  wall- 
paper manufacturers,  and  others,  that  this  duty  be  lowered,  and  the 
consumers  thereby  relieved  from  Ijeing  at  the  mercy  of  the  monopoly, 
who,  through  this  duty,  have  been  enabled  to  pile  up  large  profits  to 
the  detriment  of  such  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  have  cut  out^ 
with  the  aid  of  this  duty,  competition  of  any  sort. 

I  think  that  tariff  is  all  right,  except  where  same  fosters  monopoly, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  protection  given  to  bichromate  of  soda  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  the  former  2  cents  a  pound,  and  the  latter  3 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  46  per  cent  on  the  potash  and 
36  per  cent  on  the  soda,  based  on  the  published  price  of  this  article 
in  trade  journals  abroad,  which  are  3^  pence  on  potash  and  2f  pence 
on  soda,  equal  to  6^  cents  for  potash  and  5i  cents  for  soda,  though 
both  these  prices  can  be  shaded  very  considerably  where  an  actual 
purchase  is  made. 

I  would  further  call  your  honorable  committee's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  manufacture  of  the  above-named  articles  is  controlled 
by  one  concern  in  this  country.  Three  concerns  formerly  manufac- 
tured these  articles,  and  they  entered  into  a  combination  and  advanced 
their  prices  15  per  cent,  but  after  a  short  time  this  combination  was 
abandoned  on  account,  I  suppose,  of  the  fear  that  they  were  violating 
the  Sherman  Act,  and  then  a  single  company  was  formed,  in  which 
the  principal  officers  of  the  three  original  companies  to  the  combine 
held  the  chief  offices  and  direction. 

Further,  while  these  manufacturers  were  selling  independently  at 
6  centvS  a  pound  for  the  bichromate  of  soda  and  8  cents  a  pound  for 
the  bichromate  of  potash,  and  secretly  sold  to  large  buyers  at  oj 
cents  and  7|  cents,  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  Baltimore  Chrome 
Works,  and  just  at  that  time  they  fully  contemplated  the  building  of 
other  works. 

The  American  monopoly  has  controlled  in  the  very  recent  past  the 
Scotch  manufacturers.  This  control  was  brought  about  by  shipping 
large  quantities  of  their  product  into  England,  thereby  breaking  the 
Scotch  manufacturers'  price  in  the  home  market  and  thereby  bringing 
them  to  terms.  Recently  the  monopoly  has  tried  the  same  tactics  on 
the  German  manufacturers  and  tried  to  intimidate  them  in  the  same 
manner  in  w^hich  they  intimidated  the  Scotch  manufacturers,  but 
fortunately,  the  German  manufacturers  rather  courted  the  shipment 
of  goods  into  the  German  market,  as  it  would  have  then  shown  your 
committee  that  the  Americans  were  able  to  sell  their  product  in  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  goods. 

The  cost  of  labor  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  bichromate  of  soda  is  not  over  1  cent  a  pound.  In  feet, 
m  my  estimation,  that  would  be  a  very  high  percentage  compared  to 
the  cost. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  I  would  ask,  or  rather  suggest,  that  the 
duty  on  these  two  articles  be  equalized  at  not  over  1  cent  a  pound. 

I  might  further  add  that  the  cost  of  chrome  ore,  soda  adi,  coal. 
lime,  etc.,  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bichromates  is  no  more  in 
America  than  abroad. 

And,  furthermore,  the  actual  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  in  this  country  will  not 
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€xceed  $2,000,000,  and  the  employees  will  not  exceed  1,000;  while  the 
consumers,  as  mentioned  in  my  first  paragraph,  have  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  invested  and  employ  hunareds  of  thousands  of 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  careful  consideration, 
I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  J.  Matthews, 
Chairman^  Chemical  Section^ 
National  Morocco  Manufaxiturera*  Association, 


BORAX. 

New  York,  November  16, 1908, 
Mr.  Sbreno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  fight  a  little 
for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  borax,  which,  as  you  Imow,  is  5  cents 
per  pound  on  a  2-cent  article,  on  the  crude  as  well  as  on  the  refined. 

You  also  know  that  the  price  was  held  up  for  years  at  7^  cents; 
in  other  words,  up  to  the  cost  of  importation. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  take  the  full  amount  of  the  duty 
from  the  consumers  in  this  country.  No  borax  being  imported  Uncle 
Sam  gets  no  revenue,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax 
C/ompany  live  in  England. 

They  employ  only  $1.50  per  day  men  and  one  or  two  other  people 
at  the  head  with  better  salaries.  They  have  no  traveling  men,  but 
send  out  slips  with  their  prices. 

If  they  have  spent  any  money  in  this  country  it  has  been  done  re- 
cently in  advertising  the  "  Twenty  Mule  Team  "  brand,  which  prob- 
ably is  being  done  tecause  they  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  that 
something  will  be  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  tariff. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thos.  M.  Curtius. 


CAMPHOR. 

New  York,  November  12, 1908, 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Ho\ise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Sir:  From  a  news  item  we  learn  that  you  are  considering  a  tariff 
iimendment  discriminating  against  ^nthetic  camphor.    We  respect- 
fully beg  to  submit  the  following: 

(1)  The  qualities  of  synthetic  camphor,  crude  and  refined,  are 
imported  by  us.  Our  refined  is  of  exactly  the  same  purity  as  refined 
Japanese  camphor,  while  our  crude  contains  even  more  impurity 
than  Japanese  crude  camphor.  In  United  States  v,  Schering  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  unanimously  sustained  the  findings  of  the 
court  below  and  or  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  that  our  crude  synthetic 
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camphor  is  entitled  to  free  entry  as  crude  camphor,  because  it  is  even 
lower  in  quality  than  crude  Japanese,  and  because  it  must  be  refined 
before  it  becomes  and  can  be  used  as  refined  camphor. 

(2)  Before  the  invention  of  Schering's  synthetic  camphor  the 
price  of  Japanese  camphor  was  far  higher  than  now,  reachmg  $1.25 
per  pound,  while  now  it  is  50  cents  per  pound.  The  present  low  price 
is  due  to  our  competition.  If  our  product  is  discriminated  against, 
the  Japanese  camphor  monopoly  will  undoubtedly  raise  its  price 
accordingly. 

(3)  This  would  injure  the  American  celluloid  manufacturers,  who 
are  large  users  of  camphor,  requiring  about  90  per  cent  of  all  camphor 
imported.  They  will  undoubtedly  substantiate  the  foregoing  upon 
inquiry. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Schering  &  Gatz. 


New  York,  November  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Hoicse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Sir  :  We  herewith  bee  to  supplement  our  letter  of  the  12th  instant 
'  relative  to  the  proposed  duty  on  crude  synthetic  camphor. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt  if  camphor  cultivation 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  Florida  can  not  possibly  produce  camphor  in  com- 
mercial quantities  within  less  than  twenty  years  (vide  circular  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  September  21,  1897),  and  very  probably 
not  within  half  a  century.  During  these  years  the  American  cellu- 
loid manufacturers  would  have  to  pay  to  Japan  an  extra  tribute, 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  duty  placed  on  crude  synthetic  cam- 
phor, for  at  the  present  time  the  Japanese  monopoly  is  restrained 
from  raising  its  price  only  by  the  competition  of  the  synthetic  prod- 
uct. Japan  would  have  all  the  more  incentive  to  charge  more,  wh^a 
favored  by  a  discriminatory  duty  on  the  synthetic  article,  because 
she  is  now  creating  a  home  celluloid  industry  and  has  several  fac- 
tories under  construction. 

If  it  is  desired  to  encourage  camphor  cultivation  in  the  United 
States,  this  can  be  done  much  better  by  a  bounty  to  CTOwers. 

Discrimination  against  synthetic  camphor  would  also  hurt  the 
American  turpentine  industry,  since  American  spirits  of  turpentine 
are  necessary  for  manufacturing  synthetic  camphor. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Schering  &  Gi^tz. 


New  York,  November  16, 1008. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  notice  from  a  news  item  that  you  are  considering^  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  tariff  amendment  discriminating 
against  synthetic  camphor.    AVe  beg  to  say  in  regard  to  synthetic- 
camphor  that  it  is  used  quite  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid 
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and  similar  materials  as  a  substitute  for  camphor.  We  understand 
there  are  two  qualities  on  the  market,  one  which  is  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  crude  camphor,  which  has  been  decided  in  suit,  United 
States  V.  Schering  &  Qlat2,  to  be  entitled  to  free  entry,  same  as  criide» 
camphor.  We  desire  to  say,  as  manufacturers  of  pyralin,  which  ife 
similar  to  celluloid,  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  article  should 
come  in  free,  just  the  same  as  crude  camphor.  We  believe  it  to  be 
policy  and  quite  essential  to  have  such  crude  materials  to  be  allowed 
to  come  in  tree,  so  as  to  be  in  competition  with  natural  ci*ude  cam- 
phor, which  is  now  on  the  free  list.  By  so  doing  it  will  help  to  keep 
crude  camphor  at  a  normal  price,  whereas  if  there  is  no  competition 
the  price  of  camphor,  which  is  very  largely  produced  in  Japan,  may 
be  more  easily  advanced. 

'WTiile  the  production  of  camphor  is  very  largely  controlled  by  Ja- 
pan, there  are  companies  now  oeing  organized  in  Japan  to  produce 
celluloid,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  if  they  had  the  power  to  ad- 
vance the  raw  material  which  is  necessary  to  produce  celluloid  it 
would  give  them  a  powerful  protection  in  marketing  the  finished 
product  of  celluloid  to  other  countries  and  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
own  manufacturers. 

We  believe  the  decision  of  the  courts  in  this  case  has  been  a  just 
one,  and  we  trust  nothing  will  be  done  to  prejudice  it. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  Arongtok  Company, 

EdWD.  N.  CllANE, 

Yi-ce-Pr'*  sident. 


CASTILE  SOAP. 

New  York,  November  2J,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Pavne, 

CluiiTvian  of  ^Yayn  and  Cleans  Committee^ 

Wa^hington^  D.  C. 
Sir  :  As  manufacturers  of  Castile  soap  we  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  great  injustice  we  are  now  suffering  through  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  tariffs 

Castile  soap  can  only  be  made  from  olive  oil,  which  under  existing 
conditions  is  requiretl  to  pay  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  gallon  of  7^ 
pounds**  equal  to  a  tax  of  about  4  cents  per  pound  on  the  Castile  soap 
manufactured  here,  whereas  imported  Castile  soap  is  required  to  pay 
a  duty  of  onlv  li  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  a  discrimination  against  the  American  manufacturer  of 
nearly  3  cents  per  pound,  which  together  with  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  labor  of  southern  Europe  will  result  in  soon  destroying  this 
entire  American  industry  if  relief  is  not  secured. 

There  is  no  other  known  oil  that  can  take  the  place  of  olive  oil  in 
the  manufacturing  of  pufe  Castile  soap^  nor  is  there  any  other  source 
of  supply  than  by  importation^ 

The  manufacturing  of  Castile  soap  hefe  has  already  assumed  the 
proportions  of  quite  a  large  industry,  giving  employment  to  a  great 
nilinber  of  people,  and  our  manufdcturers^  through  the  improved 
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methods  of  American  enterprise,  turn  out  a  better  and  more  care- 
dfully  prepared  product  than  the  general  quality  of  the  imported. 

We  would  ask,  therefore,  that  sufficient  protection  be  given  to 
preserve  this  industry  which  should  not  be  less  than  a  duty  of  5 
•<5ents  per  pound  on  Castile  soap  imported,  instead  of  H  cents  per 
3)ound  as  now  provided  for. 

We  would  most  respectfully  but  firmly  urge  that  you  use  your  good 
offices  to  procure  this  relief. 


Most  respectfully. 


Enos  F.  Jones  Chemicai-  Co., 
By  AVm.  a.  Alder,  Secretary. 


chicle. 

Philadelphia,  November  13^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dalzell:  It  is  just  possible  that  you  may  recall  our 
several  meetings  during  the  consiaeration  of  the  Dingley  bill  item 
on  chicle  and  again  at  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the  revenue  tax 
on  chewing  gum. 

If  a  new  tariff  bill  is  to  be  presented,  we  feel  that  the  tariff  on 
•cTiicle,  which  yields  a  very  small  amount  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  is  a  positive  burden  on  the  individual  chewing-gum  manu- 
facturer, should  be  eliminated. 

We  have  written  to  Mr.  Payne,  as  per  inclosure,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly appreciate  your  personal  courtesy  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Mayer  M.  Swaab,  Jr. 


chicle  and  surface-coated  paper. 

Provo,  Utah,  November  18^  1908. 
Chairman  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  While  the  matter  of  tariff  revision  is  in  progress  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Schedule  A  provides  a 
tariff  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  gum  chicle.  And  we  hereby  peti- 
tion that  this  tariff  be  removed,  inasmuch  as  chicle  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  We  use  chicle  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  our  products.  Arid  we  feel  that  because  manufacturers  use  chicle 
as  raw  material  in  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  it  should 
-enjoy  the  same  privileges  that  other  items  of  a  similar  nature  do  that 
are  listed  in  the  free  list  on  page  55. 

We  also  petition  your  honorable  body  for  a  consideration  of  a 
reduction  ox  the  tariff  on  papers  which  are  surface  coated  with  metal, 
and  which  are  produced  only  in  Germany.  Paragraph  398  provides 
3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  tarin.  Inasmuch  as 
these  goods  can  not  be  produced  in  America  it  works  quite  a  hardship 
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to  pay  these  high  rates  and  use  the  papers  in  the  manufacture  of 
candy  packages.  This  same  argument  also  applies  to  the  tariff  on 
paper  articles  as  provided  in  para^aph  407,  which  has  a  prohibitive 
rat«  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff.  The  gold-plated  paper  laces, 
necessary  to  m^ke  the  fanciest  candy  boxes,  come  under  this  heading 
and  cost  us  36  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  feel  that  all  goods  which  can 
not  and  have  not  been  produced  in  this  country  should  be  on  the  free 
list  or  the  tariff  very  much  reduced,  and  thus  let  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  finest  materials  in  the 
world  to  pack  their  goods  in  and  otherwise  embellish  and  improve  the 
appearance  of  their  products,  thus  creating  a  larger  market.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  manufacturer  of  the  above  goods  in 
America,  and  therefore  ask  for  a  reduction  of  tariff. 

The  argument  advanced  above  applies  also  to  such  items  as  are 
listed  in  paragraph  409,  especially  the  colored  and  stained  plaits  and 
braids  oi  grass  or  chipped  willow,  such  as  are  used  for  very  fine 
packages.  The  present  tariff  provides  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
on  sucn  goods,  and  they  come  only  from  Germany  or  Japan. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  consideration  of  this  letter  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  same,  we  remain,  "  sweetly  thine," 

Startup  Candy  Compant, 
Per  Geo.  A.  Startup. 


CHLORAL,   hydrate. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  18, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

If  a  change  be  contemplated  in  paragraph  67  of  the  present  tariff, 
then  for  the  reasons  following  we  respectfully  request  that  chloral 
hydrate  be  specially  provided  for  at  the  specinc  rate  of  50  cents  per 
pound,  as  against  55  cents  per  pound  as  now  assessed  under  para- 
graph 67. 

Ihe  consumption  of  chloral  hydrate  in  the  United  States  is,  approx- 
imately, 100,000  pounds  annually,  and  for  some  years  past  the  entire 
quantity  has  been  imported  exclusively  from  Germany,  which  coun- 
try now  has  advantages  over  any  other  in  the  manuiacture  of  this 
medicinal  preparation,  and  at  the  present  time  supplies  the  world. 

The  present  price  in  Germanv  is  4.75  to  6.10  marks  per  kilo,  51  to 
55  cents  per  pound,  although  lower  figures  are  made  for  export  to 
the  United  States,  2.80  marks  per  kilo,  30  cents  per  pound,  and  is 
sold  by  the  importers  at  90  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid,  and  possibly 
a  little  less. 

The  chief  raw  materials  enteringinto  the  manufacture  of  chloral 
hydrate  are  chlorine  and  alcohol.  The  removal  of  the  tax  on  alcohol 
for  manufacturing  purposes  induced  us  to  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  chloral  hydrate,  ana  we  are  to-day  completing  an  extensive  and 
costly  installation,  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  a  large  part  of  the 
domestic  consumption.  Although  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  alcohol 
was  the  incentive  for  this  undertaking,  it  would  not,  of  itself,  be  suf- 
ficient to  justify  us  in  taking  up  the  manufacture  of  chloral  hydrate 
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if  there  was  a  danger  of  any  important  reduction  in  the  present  rate 
of  duty.    We  cite  the  reasons  therefor : 

(a)  The  cost  of  denatured  alcohol  is  considerably  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Germany,  the  price  at  present  being  45  cents 
per  gallon  here,  whereas  in  Germany  it  is  about  27  cents  per  gallon, 
or  about  40  per  cent  lower.  • 

J  ft)  A  greater  difference  still  is  shown  in  the  cost  of  chlorine,  the 
price  in  Germany  beinff  very  low,  with  no  hope  that  it  will  ever  be 
obtainable  here  at  anything  like  the  present  German  price,  as  the  fol- 
lowing; statement  of  facts  will  demonstrate : 

Chlorine  is  obtained  in  Germany  as  a  b^-product  in  the  electro- 
lytic production  of  caustic  potash,  for  which  there  is  an  enormous 
demand  in  the  German  chemical  industries.  This  immense  output 
of  caustic  potash  carries  with  it  the  production  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  chlorine,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  quantity  of  chlorine  that 
could  possibly  be  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  bleach,  and  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer^  therefore,  was  forced  to  look  for  other  outlets  for 
his  excess  of  chlorine,  which  explains  the  rapid  and  extensive  devel- 
opment of  the  manufacture  of  organic  chlorine  compounds.  The 
most  important  pro<Iucts  of  this  class  are  chlorbenzol,  chloracetic 
acid,  benzoic  acid,  carbon  tetrachloride,  benzaldehyde,  benzychloride, 
benzoylchloride,  sulphurchloride,  phosphorchlorides,  chloroform, 
chloralhydrate ;  all  or  which  are  made  in  Germany  now  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  'To  illustrate,  be  it  sufficient  to  mention  that  one  German  firm 
alone  produces  some  06,000  pounds  chlorine  daily,  of  which  two- 
thirds  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  these  chlorinated  organic  com- 
pounds and  one-third  into  the  manufacture  of  bleach  and  liquid 
chlorine. 

These  conditions  could  not  possibly  be  found  in  any  other  countrv. 
Germany  being  in  a  specially  favorable  position  with  its  monopoly 
on  all  potassium  salts,  for  which,  as  is  well  known,  Stassfurt  is  the 
onlv  source. 

'f  he  bulk  of  the  chlorine  produced  in  this  country  is  obtained  from 
common  salt  (sodium  chloride).  In  the  electrolvtic  production  of 
chlorine  from  potassium  chloride  the  more  valuable  caustic  potash  is 
obtained,  whereas  in  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride caustic  soda  of  much  less  value  is  produced.  The  amounts  of 
both  products,  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda,  obtainable  per  unit  of 
electrical  energy  are  again  very  much  in  favor  of  caustic  potash  in 
the  proportion  of  50  caustic  potash  to  40  of  caustic  soda,  not  consider- 
ing the  higher  price  obtained  for  caustic  potash,  i.  e.,  5J  cents  per 
pound,  compared  with  If  cents  per  pound  for  caustic  soda. 

The  above-mentioned  facts  readily  explain  the  extremely  low  co5t 
of  chlorine  in  Germany  of  00  to  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  prices  that 
can  never  be  attained  in  this  countrA',  not  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  We  had  this  question  up  with  the  electro-chemical 
plants  in  Niagara  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and  found  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  secure  chlorine  at  a  price  double  or  even  triple 
the  price  ruling  in  Germany,  nor  can  it  be  imported  to  advantage, 
on  account  of  the  cost  the  container  (iron  cvHnders)  and  the  duty 
assessed  on  these  containers,  as  well  as  the  chlorine. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  higher  cost  of  raw  materials,  tKe  appara- 
tus also,  because  of  its  character,  is  an  important  factor  in  tlie  calcu- 
lation of  cost.    The  apparatus  used  for  the  production  of  chloral 
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hydrate  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  acid-proof  stoneware,  which 
must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  breakage  and  de- 
terioration. This  apparatus  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country  to 
any  extent,  as  the  clay  required  for  this  character  of  stoneware  is 
obtainable  only  in  Germany.  Hence  the  German  manufacturer  has 
more  than  26  per  cent  the  l)est  of  it  in  this  also,  as  this  stoneware  is 
assessed  at  25  per  cent  and  the  freight  charges  run  very  high  on 
account  of  its  bulkiness. 

(d)  We  must  also  pay  higher  wages  for  workmen,  viz,  $1.75  to 
$2.50  per  dav  as  against  Germany  3.20  marks  (76  cents)  to  4.50 
marks  ($1.07)  per  day  and  proportionately  higher  salaries  for  diem- 
ists. 

From  a  summing  up  of  the  total  in  the  foregoing  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  increased  cost  of  manufacturing  chloral  hydrate  in  the 
United  States  is  of  such  an  extent  that  competition  witli  the  Grerman 
manufacturers  can  not  be  successful,  or  even  considered,  without  the 
duty  we  request  on  the  importations  of  this  product. 

We  trust  that  it  will  be  considered  that  the  manufacture  of  chloral 
hydrate  in  this  countrj'  increases  the  consumption  of  denatured  alco- 
hol, creates  a  new  demand  for  chlorine,  and  maugurates  at  the  same 
time  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch  of  chemical  manufacture. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works, 
Per  Jno.  F.  Queen y.  President, 


CX)AL  TAR  AND  CX)AL-TAR  PRODUCTS. 

Frankford,  Phii*adelpiiia,  November  13^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  On  November  10  we  filed  with  your  committee  a 
brief  in  favor  of  placing  duties  on  certain  articles  now  on  the  free 
list.  The  time  at  our  disposal  was  so  short  that  we  were  unable  to 
present  as  full  a  brief  as  we  desired,  and  therefore  wish  to  file  with 
your  committee  certain  reasons  why  the  duties  asked  for  should  be 
granted. 

We  are  distillers  and  refiners  of  coal  tar,  and  have  works  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  other 
points.  We  purchase  coal  tar,  light  oils,  and  crude  benzols  both  from 
the  coke  ovens  and  gas  workk  In  distilling  these  we  manufacture 
oils,  pitch,  roofing  materials,  and  benzols  of  oifferent  grades,  together 
with  other  products.  Under  the  former  tariff  most  oi  the  articles  we 
have  enumerated  in  our  petition  were  protected  by  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent^  We  erected  a  refinery  to  produce  a  line  of  these  products,  and 
turned  out  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  benzol,  toluol,  xylol, 
solvent  naphtha,  cresol,  naphthaline,  nitrobenzol,  nitrotuluol,  nitro* 
naphthaline,  aniline,  and  toluidine.  These  are  used  by  the  color  in- 
dustry, drug  and  other  trades.  With  the  removal  of  the  duty  by 
the  Dingley  Dill  we  were  placed  in  a  very  unfavorable  position,  owing 
to  the  low  prices  named  by  the  foreign  manufacturers,  who  threw 
their  surplus  products  into  this  market  without  lowering  the  prices 
in  the  home  market.     On  account  of  this  competition  we  were  finally 
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compelled  to  close  our  nitro  and  aniline  departments  and  the  nitric- 
acid  plant  on  which  they  depended.  We  are  at  present  manufactur- 
ing benzols,  naphthaline,  and  the  cresols  at  this  refinery,  and  on  these 
the  prices  are  not  remunerative,  as  the  foreign  surplus  is  being  forced 
on  tnis  market.  The  20  per  cent  duty  asked  for  on  most  of  the  prod- 
ucts would  amount  to  from  1  to  2  cents  a  pound.  This  very  slight 
increase  in  cost  would  enable  us  to  recommence  their  manufacture  on 
a  still  larger  scale  than  before,  as  all  the  crude  materials  necessary 
are  being  produced  in  this  country.  This  is  not  an  untried  field  of 
manufacture  for  us,  but  one  which  we  thoroughly  understand  and 
for  which  the  plant  is  ready,  if  aided  by  sufiicient  protection  to  equal- 
ize the  greater  cost  of  labor  and  repairs  in  this  country.  Our  average 
labor  cost  is  about  100  per  cent  greater  than  in  Germany,  and  the  re- 
pairs to  a  j)lant  of  this  Kind,  using  all  kinds  of  corrosive  acid,  is  very 
great,  requiring  the  employment  of  some  of  our  highest-priced  labor, 
such  as  masons,  bricklayers,  machinists,  etc.,  whose  wages  are  from 
two  to  three  times  as  high  as  that  paid  abroad,  and  the  cost  of  the 
material  entering  into  such  repairs,  such  as  lead,  copper,  ironwork, 
and  stoneware,  is  also  as  high  in  proportion. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Barrett  Manufacturing   Co., 

H.  W.  Jayne. 


COAL-TAR   COLORS   OR   DYES. 

New  York,  November  20^  190S. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  firms  interested  in  and  dealing  in  "  coal-tar 
colors  or  dyes  "  and  "  coal-tar  products  not  colors  or  dyes,  not  other- 
wise specially  provided  for,"  held  here  to-day,  the  following  resohi- 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolvedy  That  we,  the  undersigned,  protest  against  any  increase  in  the  duties 
on  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  by  whatever  name  known,  or  coal-tar  products  not 
colors  or  dyes,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  and  request  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  individually  at  such  time  and  place  as  is  convenient  to  tlie  committee 
of  Congress. 

H.  A.  Metz  &  Co.,  H.  A.  Metz,  president;  Cassells  Color 
Company,  G.  W.  J.  Matheson;  Badische  Company. 
Adolf  Kuttroff ,  president ;  Farbenf abriken  of  Elber- 
feld  Company,  i.  Rellmerling,  president;  A.  Klip- 
stein  &  Co.,  G.  O.  Klipstein,  treasurer;  Berlin  Ani- 
line Works,  E.  O.  Patz,  second  vice-president;  Gei^ 
Aniline  and  Extract  Company,  Alfred  Kiiblein* 
vice-president;  Walter  F.  Sykes  &  Co.,  Jno.  A 
McGuire,  attorney ;  Geisenheimer  &  Co. ;  C.  Bischon 
&  Co.;  Kalle  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  Wm.  Junker, 
secretary. 
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New  York,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C, 
Sir  :  At  a  meeting  to-day  of  some  nine  or  ten  importers  and  manu- 
facturers of  coal-tor  colors  and  dyes  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  protest  against  any  increase  in  the  duties 
on  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  by  whatever  name  Ijnown,  or  coal-tar  products  not 
colors  or  dyes,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  and  request  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  individually  at  such  time  and  place  as  is  convenient  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress. 

As  one  of  those  present  I  respectfully  request  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  at  such  place  and  time  as  will  be  convenient  to  you. 

Briefly,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  colors  of  comparatively- 
little  importance,  there  is  no  manufacturing,  in  the  real  sense  of  the- 
word,  in  this  country  of  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  now  in  this  country  under  variedduties  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  with  the  result  that  there  are  but  three  or  four  manufacturers.. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  get  these  dyes  as  nearly  manufactured  as- 
they  can,  without  being  liable  for  the  full  duty,  and  their  business 
here  is  largely  that  of  assemblying  the  compounds  to  produce  the- 
colors.  Several  coal-tar  colors  or  ^es  are  now  specifically  provided 
for  in  the  "  free  list,"  such  as  alizarin,  natural  or  artificial,  and  dyes 
produced  from  natural  or  artificial  alizarin.  The  point  we  desirje  to 
make  before  your  committee  is  that  all  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  by 
whatever  name  known  should  be  treated  alike — either  all  taxetl  or  all 
free.  The  theory  on  which  the  exceptions  were  made  for  the  free 
list  was  that  at  the  time  they  were  made  these  dyes  were  more  per- 
manent than  the  rest  of  the  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes.  At  present  there 
could  be  no  distinction  made  on  that  ground  without  including  a 
number  of  other  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  that  now  are  dutiable,  ana  if 
the  theory  is  correct  that  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  should  pay  a  smaller 
duty  or  no  duty,  according  to  their  degree  of  permanency,  it  would 
necessitate  a  different  duty  on  every  color.  We  do  not  venture  to  state 
to  the  committee  or  to  dongress  whether  there  shall  be  or  shall  not 
be  a  duty  on  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  but  we  do  protest  against  any  dis- 
tinction being  made  in  favor  of  any  particular  foreign  manufacturer. 
We  claim  that  all  coal-tar  colors  or  yes  should  be  treated  alike — 
either  all  taxed  or  all  free. 

Very  respectfully,  Cassello  Color  Company, 

Bv  W.  J.  Matheson. 


CX^CAINE. 

New  York,  November  ^7, 1908^ 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatioes^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  brief  to  the  committee 
on  the  revision  of  the  tariff: 

The  American  manufacturers  of  cocaine  are  desirous  of  confining 
the  sales  of  this  product  to  legitimate  channels,  and  are  refusing  to 
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supply  druggists  who  sell  to  persons  addicted  to  the  cocaine  habit. 
Although  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  distributers  cooperating 
with  them  have  taken  effective  action  to  prevent  tte  illegitimat^e  trade 
being  supplied  from  Ax^erican  sources,  they  find  that  the  ease  with 
whidi  this  article  is  imported  prevents  the  success  of  their  efforts. 
We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  a  prohibitory  duty  of  $2  pr 
ounce  be  placed  upon  cocaine  aiid  its  salts  and  derivatives,  including 
ecgonine  (which  is  cocaine  without  the  methyl  and  benzyl  radical. 
and  from  which  cocaine  is  easily  made  without  expensive  apparatus). 
Cocaine  is  manufactured  from  coca  leaves  imported  from  Peru. 
The  process  of  extraction  and  purification  is  complicated,  and  re- 

?uires  considerable  plant  and  apparatus.  The  only  American  nianu- 
acturers  known  to  us  are  the  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Merck  &  Co.,  Rahway,  N.  J. ;  Scbaefer  Alkaloid  Works, 
Maywood,  N.  J.;  the  New  York  Quinine  and  Chemical  Works, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  our  house. 

The  annual  consumption  of  cocaine  in  the  United  States  is  about 
150,000  ounces.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  to  one-half  of  this  i^ 
used  illegitimately.  We  are  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  gutbori- 
ties  in  every  way  to  restrict  the  illegal  use  of  the  drug,  but  we  submit 
that  this  is  futile  if  the  foreign  supply  is  not  stopped. 

The  American  manufacturers  should  keep  a  record  of  all  tlieir 
sales,  which  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  proper  official 
(as  is  now  the  case  in  New  York  State),  which  permits  the  tracing 
of  the  article  from  its  source  to  tlxe  seller. 

Many  of  the  States  have  stringent  laws  safe^^rding  tha  sale  of 
cocaine,  and  we  hope  they  all  wiJJ  adopt  such  fegislation.  The  effi- 
ciency of  these  laws  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  tracing  the 
supply  of  the  drug  from  its  source  to  the  consumer,  and  keeping  it  in 
proper  channels. 

We  believe  that  the  illegal  use  of  ilia  drug  can  be  effectively  re- 
duced and  the  sale  controlled  if  its  manufacture  be  confined  tp  this 
country  under  regulations  restricting  its  sale  to  peq>ousible  manu- 
facturers. 

Very  respectfully,  Sohieffkun  A  Co., 

Wm.  Jay  6cHi»r*m»iK, 


CREOSOTE  AND  GUIACOL, 

Concord,  N.  H.,  November  18^  190S. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  Noticing  that  you  are  having  hearings  on 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  I  beg  to  hand  you  letter  from  a 
leadmg  citizen  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  concerning  an  item  in  the  chemical 
schedule.  From  what  I  know  of  the  matter  I  think  that  the  company 
is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  that  a  specific  duty  should  be  placed 
on  the  imported  goods.  Will  see  you  in  person  about  the  matter 
when  I  reach  Washington,  which  will  be  about  the  30th  of  thi? 
month. 

With  high  regard,  believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

J.  H.  Galunger. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Repve^entutives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Keene,  N.  H.,  November  16^  1008. 
Hon.  J.  H.  GA^iiiai&9, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  :  In  connection  with  the  tariff  revision,  hearings  on 
which  ape  now  taking  place,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
article  on  which  our  company,  located  at  Whitefield,  N.  H.,  the 
Northern  Chemical  Works,  would  like  protection. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  know  that  the  only  manufacturers  of  beech- 
wood  creosote  and  ffuiacol  in  the  United  States  at  this  time  is  this 
concern  at  Whitefi^nd.  These  articles  are  made  from  what  is  con- 
sidered worthless  wood.  Under  the  present  law,  beech- wood  creosote 
and  guiacol,  which  is  a  derivitive  of  beech- wood  creosote,  are  not 
listed  under  separate  headings,  but  put  under  the  "not  otherwise 
specified  "  class  of  goods.  We  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the 
German,  French,  and  Swedish  manufacturers,  when  they  are  al- 
lowed to  ship  their  creosote  and  ^iacol  into  this  country  under  an 
ad  valorem,  unclassified,  and  indistinct  specification.  There  are  so 
many  grades  of  creosote,  ranging  in  price  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  $2 
a  pound,  that  it  allows  the  importer  a  great  leeway  in  declaring  this 
class  of  goods.  We  desire  very  much  to  see  a  specific  duty  on  beech- 
wood  or  medicinal  creosote  of  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  standard 
of  at  least  25  cents  a  pound,  and  on  ffuiacol,  which  is  a  derivative  of 
beech- wood  creosote  as  above  stateo,  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  50 
cents  a  pound.  With  these  products  protected  it  would  only  be  a 
short  while  before  all  these  products  could  be  made  in  the  United 
States. 

I  think  New  Hampshire  should  feel  proud  that  the  only  manu- 
facturers of  this  product  in  this  country  is  up  here  among  our  hills. 
There  is  quite  a  large  market  for  this  product,  which  can  be  made 
from  wood  that  is  not  considered  of  much  value. 

I  will  appreciate  very  much  any  efforts  which  you  may  be  able  to 
make  in  order  to  get  these  articles  protected. 

Yours,  trulv,  W.  L.  Mason. 


Whitefibld,  N.  H.,  Nonemher  20,  1908. 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

United  States  Sefmte,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Honored  and  Dear  Sir  :  We  are  manuf acturei-s  of  beech-wood  creo- 
sote and  euiacol,  and  j^ou  will  notice  that  the.se  two  articles  are  not 
listed  under  separate  headings  in  the  present  tariff  law,  but  go  in  the 
"  not  otherwise  specified  "  class  of  drugs. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturers, 
when  they  are  allowed  to  ship  their  creosote  and  puiacol  into  this 
country  under  an  ad  valorem,  unclassified,  and  indistinct  specification. 

The  larffe  German  manufacturers  have  branch  offices  and  ware- 
houses in  New  York,  and  they  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
articles  mentioned  are  not  classified,  and  creosote  being  such  a  broad 
term  it  allows  the  importation  of  these  high-priced  drugs  at  a  very 
low  rate. 

There  are  so  many  grades  of  creosote,  ranging  in  price  from  1  cent 
a  pound  to  $2  a  pound,  that  it  allows  importers  great  leeway  in  de- 
claring this  class  of  goods.    The  commercial  creosote  of  low  price  is 
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used  largely  in  the  creosoting  of  railway  ties,  and  this  class  of  goods 
we  are  not  interested  in,  but  we  want  to  see  a  distinct  classification 
for  beech-wood  or  medicinal  creosote  and  guiacol  and  a  specific  duty 
placed  on  them. 

We  would  like  to  see  at  least  25  cents  a  pound  placed  on  medicinal 
creosote  and  50  cents  a  pound  on  guiacol.  The  present  rate  uf  tariff 
is  25  per  cent.  The  wholesale  price  on  beech-wood  creosote  is  85  cents 
a  pound  in  bulk  and  the  retail  price  about  $1.25.  The  wholesale  price 
on  ffuiacol  is  $1.15  a  pound. 

This  is  a  New  Hampshire  industry,  and  if  given  the  same  benefits 
of  the  tariff  other  manufacturers  get  can  be  made  a  success. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Northern  Chemical  Works. 
M.  J.  L. 


EXTRACTS  FOR  DYEING  AND  TANNING. 

New  York,  November  SO,  1998. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sirs  :  As  our  letter  head  denotes,  we  are  importers  and  manu- 
facturers of  extracts,  and  are  therefore  very  much  mterested  in  para- 
^aph  22  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  1897.  We  are  regularly  import- 
ing nutgall  extract  and  Persian-berry  extract. 

Nutgall  extract  is  being  classified  under  paragraph  20  as  "  Nutgalls 
advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding,  or  other  process, 
and  not  specially  provided  for  elsewhere,  at  one- fourth  cent  per  pound, 
in  addition  thereto  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."  This  assessment  of  duty 
is  satisfactory  to  us,  but  we  would  respectfully  solicit  your  kind  con- 
sideration for  a  specific  classification  of  this  article,  riz,  as  nutgall  ex- 
tract under  paragraph  22,  at  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  and  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  discontinuing  the  question 
of  doubt  as  to  where  the  article  belongs. 

Persian-berry  extract  is  being  classified  under  the  unenumerated 
manufactured  articles  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  against  which  we 
are  protesting,  claiming  that  it  should  be  classified  under  paragraph 
22,  under  the  similitude  clause  as  dyewood  extract,  rating  at  seven- 
ei^ths  cent  per  pound  duty. 

We  respectfully  request  your  kind  consideration  for  a  specific  classi- 
fication of  Persian-berry  extract  unsulphonated,  under  paragraph  22, 
at  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound  duty. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Geigt  Aniline  and  Extract  Co., 
John  C.  Garnaus,  Secretary. 


New  York,  Novemher  13^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Chair*7)ian  Ways  and  M* ans  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:     Just  twenty  years  ago   (in  1888)  we  introduced  the 
extract  of  quebracho  into  the  United  States  for  tanning.     Nine  years 
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later  (in  1897)  we  had  brought  the  consumption  up  to  3,000,  tons 
yearly. 

At  that  time  our  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  C.  Klipstein,  appeared  person- 
ally before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Dingley 
was  chairman,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  statement  of  facts,  quebracho 
extract  was  placed  on  the  Dingley  bill  by  name  at  the  specific  duty 
of  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

This  rate  was  fixed  because  it  amounted  to  about  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  value  of  solid  quebracho  extract  being  at  that  time  from 
4^  to  5  cents  per  pound.  The  imports  at  that  time  amounted  to 
about  3,000  tons,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  liquid  extract. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act,  the  need  of  foreign  tanning 
materials  has  become  so  great  that  more  than  60,000  tons  of  solid 
quebracho  extract  will  be  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1908. 
We  ourselves  are  importing  3,600  tons  monthly  from  the  Argentine 
factories,  on  which  we  pay  the  Government  $il.20  per  ton  duty,  or 
$40,320  monthly. 

We  are  now  delivering  on  contracts  solid  quebracho  extract  at  2| 
cents  per  pound  in  bond  jS^ew  York,  so  that  the  one-half  cent  specific 
dutv  now  amounts  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  10  per  cent, 
as  intended  by  the  Dingley  bill. 

The  tannin-producing  forests  of  the  United  States  have  been  so 
cut  away  that  it  has  become  imperative  to  import  tanning  materials 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  been  five  years  finding  suitable 
materials  and  making  them  known  to  the  American  tanners. 

We  have  introduced  quebracho  extract,  mangrove  bark,  mangrove 
bark  extract,  myrabolams,  etc.  The  necessity  of  these  materials  is 
forcibly  shown  by  the  rapidity  of  increase  in  consumption. 

We  introduced'  mangrove  bark  in  1903,  five  years  ago.  The  con^ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  in  1907  was  12,000  tons,  and  in  1908 
will  be  15.000  tons,  or  more  than  half  the  world's  output. 

Four  years  ago  we  introduced  the  extract  of  mangrove  bark,  and 
its  present  consumption  is  at  the  rate  of  2,000  tons  vearly. 

Four  years  ago  we  introduced  myrabolams  from  India,  selling  the 
first  year  300  tons,  the  second  year  1,000  tons,  the  third  year  10,000 
tons,*and  the  sales  for  1908  will  be  15,000  tons. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley 
bill  an  entirely  new  condition  has  arisen  for  the  leather  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States,  making  the  importation  of  tanning  ma- 
t<;rials  an  absolute  necessity.  Without  these  tanning  materials  the 
manufacture  of  leather  in  this  country  would  inevitably  decrease 
rapidly. 

This  condition  has  been  caused  by  the  destruction  of  American  for- 
ests. Such  being  the  case,  in  the  interest  of  forest  preservation,  as 
well  as  the  leather  industry.  Congress  at  this  time  will  undoubtedly 
treat  the  subject  of  tanning  materials  with  the  utmost  care  and  wis- 
dom. 

It  is  immaterial  to  us,  personally,  what  duties  are  imposed,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  prevent  American  tanners  from  availing  themselves 
of  the  world's  tanning  materials  as  cheaply  as  their  competitors  in 
Canada,  Europe,  and  Japan. 

Theoretically  all  of  the  above-named  tanning  materials  should  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  because  they  can  not  possibly  be  grown  in  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  mangrove. 
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Practically  a  very  considerable  revenue  would  be  raised  by  placing 
on  all  extracts  of  the  above-named  crude  materials  the  smallest  pos- 
sible specific  duty — ^not  exceeding  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  append  herewith  a  list  of  the  tanning  materials  most  likely  to 
come  into  consideration  during  the  next  five  years.  Both  confusion 
and  undervaluation  will  be  avoided  by  placing  a  specific  duty  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  quebracno  extract,  mangrove  extract 
myrabolam  extract,  valonea  extract,  and  mimosa  extract.  None  of 
the  raw  materials  for  these  extracts  grow  in  the  United  States  exoept 
man^ove,  and  of  that  we,  ourselves,  own  the  entire  visible  supply  in 
Florida,  but  do  not  ask  for  it  any  special  favor  on  that  account. 

We  may  mention  that  the  quebracho  tree  grows  only  in  South 
America — ^northern  Argentine,  Faraguay,  and  southern  Brazil— and 
is  said  to  require  one  thousand  years  to  reach  the  condition  of  the 
present  forests. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  C.  Klipstbin. 


New  York,  November  16,  190S. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and'  Means  GormnAttee^ 

Washington^  />.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Since  making  my  statement  of  November  18,  I  have 
read  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Skiddy,  of  the  Stamford  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Skiddy  would  make  a  misstatement  of  facts 
but  he. is  undoubtedly  misinformed  as  to  some  of  his  facts.  He  state- 
that  the  German  Government  in  1906,  in  order  to  stop  the  combina- 
tion of  quebracho-extract  manufacturers — which  did  not  exist-— in 
the  Argentine  Republic  from  destroying  quebracho-extract  factories 
in  Germany,  placed  a  duty  on  the  solid  extract  of  cjuebracho  of  ^^ 
marks  per  100  kilos  (3  cent?  per  pound),  and  on  the  liquid  extract  of 
the  same,  14  marks  per  100  kilos  {\\  cents  per  pound).  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  easily  substantiated,  the  duty  on  quebracho  extract  in  Ger- 
many was  forced  by  the  agrarians  and  not  by  the  extract  manufac- 
turers, who  fought  it  with  all  their  ability.  That  duty  is  not  28 
marks  on  solid  extract,  but  8  marks  per  100  kilos,  and  equals  exactly 
seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  But  at  the  same  time  they  al^ 
imposed  a  duty  of  2  marks  per  100  kilos  (or  22  cents  per  100  pounds) 
on  quebracho  wood  (in  logs),  because  it  takes  4  pounds  of  quebracho 
wood  to  make  1  pound  of  solid  extract.  The  duty  on  the  wood  being 
22  cents,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  duty  on  the  extract  four  time? 
as  much,  or  88  cents. 

Mr.  Skiddy  forgets  entirely  to  mention  the  duty  on  wood.  Deduct- 
ing the  22  cents  from  88  cents,  the  German  tax  is  but  little  higlicr 
than  one-half  cent  per  pound;  in  other  words,  Germany  has  practi- 
cally copied  the  United  States  rate  of  duty. 

The  statement  that  the  German  tax  on  quebracho  extract  Ls  2S 
marks  (3  cents  per  pound)  is  entirely  erroneous;  28  marks  is  not 
the  duty  on  quebracno  extract,  but  the  selling  price,  in  Germaiiv. 
This  extract  has  been  sold  in  Germany  as  high  as  .38  marks.  During 
the  recent  depression  in  busines  we,  ourselves  have  sold  the  extract  in 
Germany  as  low  as  26  marks  per  100  kilos.    This  low  price  for  extract 
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was  universal,  and  was  caused  by  the  depression  all  over  the  world, 
and  found  its  expression  here  in  the  price  of  2^  cents  per  pound  for 
solid  quebracho  extract  in  bond,  to  which  we  refer  in  our  statement 
of  November  13.  The  price  is  now  3  cents  in  bond,  as  also  mentioned 
in  our  statement. 

Mr.  Skiddy  states  that  there  was  formed  a  trust  in  Argentina  in 
1907  to  control  the  price  of  quebracho  extract.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  manufacturers  of  quebracho  extract,  in  view  of  the  impending 
panic,  tried  to  form  a  combination  to  prevent  enormous  losses,  but 
the  panic  was  too  severe  and  the  combine  went  to  pieces,  and  the  price 
of  2i  cents  per  pound  for  quebracho  extract,  as  mentioned  in  our  first 
statement,  was  the  result.  The  Argentine  makers  of  extract  had  to 
take  their  panic  medicine  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  to  difference  in  labor,  freight,  etc.,  especially  freight,  as  between 
Argentina  and  the  United  States,  the  quebracho  forests  are  situated 
far  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  from  800  to  1,500  miles  from  the 
coast,  with  indifferent  transportation  facilities.  As  it  takes  4  tons 
of  wood  to  make  1  ton  of  extract,  the  extract  manufacturers  placed 
their  factories  far  back  in  the  wilderness  in  order  to  reduce  the  trans- 
portation charges  as  much  as  possible.  By  shipping  1  ton  of  extract 
mstead  of  4  tons  of  wood  the  freight  on  3  tons  of  wood  is  saved.  The 
additional  freight  required  to  bring  the  wood  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
New  York  doubles  the  force  of  this  argument  as  regards  the  manu- 
facturing of  the  extract  in  the  United  States.  The  logical  necessity 
of  making  the  extract  in  the  quebracho  forests  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Skiddy's  competitor,  the  New  York  Tanning  Extract 
Company,  which  has  wisely  acquired  land  in  Argentina  and  erected 
a  factory  there  to  make  7,000  tons  of  solid  extract  yearly,  to  avoid 
paying  useless  freight  on  21,000  tons  of  wood,  all  of  which  would  be 
Drought  here  in  foreign  ships. 

No  other  foreign  tanning  material  shows  the  same  amount  of 
freight  saving  as  quebracho.  The  extract  made  from  no  other  for- 
eiffn  tanning  material  is  even  twice  as  strong  as  the  original  material. 
Alangrove  bark  contains  frequently  47  per  cent  tannin,  while  man- 
grove extract,  which  is  falsely  called  "  cutch,"  seldom  contains  over 
55  per  cent  of  tannin.  There  is  practically  no  saving  in  freight  and 
actual  loss  of  the  entire  cost  ot  manufacture;  hence  the  practical 
American  tanners  use  mangrove  bark  to  the  extent  of  15,000  tons 
voarly,  and  consume  barely  2,000  tons  of  man^ove  solid  extract. 
Myrabolams  test  as  high  as  35  per  cent,  while  their  solid  extract  only 
yields  48  per  cent. 

It  mi^ht  therefore  be  advisable  to  put  a  duty  on  mangrove  extract, 
because  it  does  not  involve  useless  freight  and  because  it  is  a  product 
of  the  American  forest.  If  a  duty  were  placed  on  myrabolam  ex- 
tract, it  could  also  be  manufactured  here,  because  the  freight  dif- 
ference is  very  small,  and  the  duty  might  lead  to  the  planting  of 
myrabolam  trees  in  this  country,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country. 
Quebracho  trees  do  not  grow  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  will 
never  be  planted,  because  it  takes  one  thousand  yeare  for  a  tree  to 
come  to  perfection.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  econom- 
ical necessities  of  anno  Domini  2908. 

Trusting  these  facts  will  be  of  use  to  you,  we  remain, 
Yours,  vefv  respectfully, 

E.  C.  KLiWTBm. 
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Article. 


Origin. 


Quebracbo wood.  logs.;  Argentina.. 


Quebracho     extract, 

solid. 
Mangrove  bark 


Mangrove      extract. 

solid. 

Myrabolams 

Myrabolams  extract, 

solid. 

Valonea. , 

Valonea  extract,  solid. 


Mimosa  bark 

Mimosa  extract.. 


Argentina*  Europe, 
United  States. 

Tropical  coasts,  In- 
cluding Florida. 

Borneo 


India 

India,      Europe, 
United  States. 

Oreece,  Turkey 

Europe 


Africa,  Australia.. 
Europe- 


Oambier i  India.. 


Per  cent       Value  per 
of  pound  in 

tannin.  bond. 


Percent.  , 

20    77  oenta  per 
*  100  pounds.  I 

66  ,  3  cents  (2i  to 

'31).  ! 

38  ,  U  to  li  ceot&.| 


Dingley  duty. 


Free. 


I     cent     per 

pound. 
Free 


66    2  cents Free  as  cnteh.  . 


Equivalest 
adTa- 
lorezn. 


Percent. 
141 


82  1  U  cents 

48  ;  Si  cents: 


80  '  2g  cents... 
68  I  6  cents 


35  I  2t  cents.. 


33  ,  4i  cents.. 


Free 

i     cent    per 

pound. 

Free 

I     cent     per 

pound. 

Free 

i     cent     per 

pound. 
Free 


27 
"171 


Artlde. 


Quantity  produced  In 
United  States. 


1897.    !     1907.        1906.* 


Quebracho  wood,  logs 

Quebracho  extract,  solid 

Mangrove  bark.. 

Mangrove  extract,  solid 

Myrabolams 

Myrabolams  extract,  solid.. 

Valonea 

Valonea  extract,  solid. 

Mimosa  bark 

Mimosa  extract 

Qambier _ 


Tons. 
!  None. 
.'      (») 

None. 


Tone. 
None. 
20,000 
1,200 


None.  '    None. 


None.  I 
None.  I 
None.  ' 
None.  I 
None.  < 
None,  i 
None.  I 


None, 
*50 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


Tone. 

None. 

18,000 

1,600 

None. 
None. 
<'20O 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


Quantity  Imported. 


1897.         1907.        19QS, 


Tone. 
Small. 
8,000 
None. 
600 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
16.800 


Tons. 

76,000 

36,000 

15,000 
2,000 

10,000 
20 
20 

None. 
10 

None. 
'12.990 


Tone. 
60,000 

45.000 
15.000 

s.ooo 

15.000 
SSO 
100 

m 

Kone. 
Kooe. 
*  12,012 


•  Estimated  for  November  and  December. 


»  Trial  lots. 


'  Liquid. 


'  Fiscal  jrear. 


Except  as  to  gambier,  the  above  figures  represent  largely  our  own 
importations.  The  importations  of  other  dealers  are  estimated,  but 
we  think  substantially  correct. 

Total  quantities  ot  all  materials  except  gambier,  92^60  tons, 
equivalent  to  029,500  tons  hemlock  bark.  Reckoning  5  tons  to  the 
acre,  this  would  require  200  square  miles  of  timber  to  produce,  or  a 
strip  of  land  1  mile  wide  extending  from  New  York  to  Baltimore, 


GELATIN    AND    GLUE. 


Boston,  Mass.,  November  ^3, 1908, 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatiiws^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  *  *  *  We  give  you  below  a  few  facts  in  connection 
with  the  industry  with  which  we  are  connected,  and  which  may  be  of 
interest  and  useful  to  j^our  committee. 

The  present  duties  on  glues  and  gelatins  are  a  combination  of  ad 
valorem  and  specific  duties,  and  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  make  that 
the  duties  range  from  GO  per  cent  on  low  grades  to  25  per  cent  on 
medium  grades,  being  more  than  ample  for  protection  and  much  more 
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than  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States,  the  freight  and  other  expenses  being  a 
protection  of  at  least  1  cent  per  pound,  or  20  per  cent  on  a  5  cents  per 
pound  glue. 

The  present  duty  is  nearly  prohibitory,  as  of  the  total  consumption 
of  glues  in  the  United  States  probably  not  over  3  per  cent  is  imported, 
and  this  small  quantity  is  used  by  the  consumers  here  because  mere  is 
nothing  made  here  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  foreign  article,  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  extra  price  in  order  to  get  what  they  want, 
although  it  is  an  oppression  upon  them  to  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  raw  material  used  by  the  United  States  manufacturers  of  glue 
and  gelatin  comes  into  the  country  free  of  duty,  while  the  merchan- 
dise tnat  they  manufacture  is  the  raw  material  for  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican industries,  and  should  not  be  heavily  protected. 
•  The  wages  paid  in  the  glue  factories  of  the  United  States  are  not 
high;  consequently  the  argument  that  the  tariff  benefits  the  wage- 
earner  has  no  application  in  this  particular  case. 

A  reasonable  duty  of  20  per  cent  would,  we  think,  be  acknowledged 
to  be  a  fair  rate,  as  the  freight  and  other  expenses  equal  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  which  would  make  the  protection  at  that  rate  of  duty 
30  to  40  per  cent. 

Hoping  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  glues 
and  gelatins,  except  in  the  direction  of  lower  duties,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Edwin  A.  Rogers  &  Co. 


LACTIC  ACID. 


New  York,  November  12, 1908. 
The  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  letter  of  the  11th  instant  and  other 
indosures,  we  are  induced  to  further  address  you  in  reference  to 
this  subject  of  reducing  the  duty  on  lactic  acid. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  "  Dingley  tariff  bill,"  there 
was  no  duty  on  lactic  acid,  and  the  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  was 
placed  upon  this  article  by  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  to  protect  the  manu- 
facturer of  this  article  in  this  country.  The  manufacture  of  lactic 
acid  was  carried  on  in  this  country  at  the  time  that  this  article  was 
not  protected  by  any  tariff,  which  shows  that  the  article  could  be 
made  here  without  protection.  However,  as  the  tendency  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  bill  was  to  protect  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and, 
which  was  perfectly  proper,  the  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  was  put  on 
lactic  acid.  This  protection  was  sufficient  to  inauce  other  manu- 
facturers to  start  making  this  article,  and  while  at  that  time  there  was 
but  one  manufacturer,  subsequently  two  more  concerns  started  to 
manufacture  lactic  acid,  and  resulted  in  there  being  three  makers  of 
this  article. 

About  a  year  ago  these  three  makers  combined  their  interests  and 
made  an  arrangement  to  market  their  product  through  a  selling  com- 
pany, namely,  the  Lactic  Process  Company  (see  invoice  inclosed  in 
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otir  letter  of  Nox^ember  11,  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  1  "),  which  arrange- 
ment stifled  competition  on  this  product  and  i)laced  the  tanners  of 
this  country  in  a  position  to  purchase  lactic  acid  from  one  concern^ 
subject  to  certain  rules  and  such  regulations  which  this  concern  were 
able  to  enforce.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  prices  on  their 
lactic  acid  have  advanced,  compelling  the  consumer  to  purchase  from 
them,  and  further  opening:  the  way  by  permitting  us  to  import  a 
foreign-made  product,  and  also  permitting  the  tanner  to  purchase^ 
from  another  source  of  supply.  This  is  the  situation,  and  calling 
your  attention  to  our  exhibits,  marked  "  No.  1 "  and  "  No.  2,"  in- 
closed in  our  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  you  will  observe  that  it  costs 
us  more  to  import  lactic  acid,  20  per  cent,  than  we  can  purchase  it 
from  the  domestic  manufacturer.  The  difference,  we  can  explain,  is 
that  we  get  a  better  price  for  our  lactic  acid,  70  per  cent,  tnan  the 
domestic  article,  because  the  only  inducement  that  we  can  give  the  * 
tanner  is  the  saving  in  railroad  freight  charges,  because  1  barrel 
practically  equals  »3  barrels  of  the  22  per  cent  product,  and  we  will 
further  add  that  in  many  instances,  talcing  everything  equal,  we  are 
given  the  preference,  as  we  are  about  the  only  concern  trymg  to  com- 
pete with  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

Referring  to  inclosed  clipping,  which  mentions  that  the  higher 
grades  of  lactic  acid,  which  are  used  in  the  tanneries,  should  be  put 
under  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  lower  grades,  will  say  that  the 
imported  product  is  not  superior  to  the  domestic  product  as  regards 
quality,  excepting  merely  the  strength,  namely,  the  foreign  product 
which  we  import  tests  70  per  cent  and  the  domestic  tests  22  per  cent, 
and  it  simply  comes  down  to  a  question  of  money  value  as  affecting 
the  strength  of  a  lactic  acid.  Therefore,  referring  to  our  invoice, 
marked  ''  Exhibit  No.  1,"  which  shows  that  the  domestic  article  can 
be  sold  for  3  cents  a  pound,  with  a  profit  to  the  maker,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  compete  with  this  strength  of  lactic  acid  and  obtain  the  dif- 
ference or  advance  in  value  for  the  higher-strength  foreign  product. 

Referring  to  the  remark  in  the  inclosed  clippmg,.  which  mentions 
about  "  German  subsidies,'-  we  know  nothing  of  such  an  arrangement, 
and  if  such  is  the  case,  it  docs  seem  peculiar  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment would  select  some  isolated  product  made  in  Germany  and 
subsidize  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  maker. 

Referring  to  the  remark  in  the  clipping  that  thre^  factories  in 
this  country  control  the  output,  etc.,  we  certainly  admit  that  such 
is  the  case,  and  their  control  is  managed  for  obvious  reasons. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  duty 
should  be  increased  on  lactic  acid,  as  under  the  present  arrangement 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  sell  the  imported  article,  except  with  a  slender 
margin  of  profit,  but,  as  requested  in  ours  of  the  11th  instant,  the 
duty  on  lactic  acid  should  be  reduced  to  2  cents  a  pound  or  lower. 

Iloping  our  claims  will  receive  due  consideration,  and  asking  your 
indulgence  for  taking  up  any  of  your  valuable  time,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours. 

TIelburn  Chemical  Cohpany, 
Per  Victor  H.  Berman,  Secrete^, 
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LICORICE  PASTE. 

Rochester,  N.  Y..  Nooemler  '20.  1908.   . 
Hon.  Serexo  E.  Payne, 

^Vashington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  interested  in  the  question  of  reducing  or  abol- 
ishing the  duty  on  licorice.  We  believe  that  from  90  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  licorice  made  in  this  country  is  made  by  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  or  concerns  of  which  it  owns  control.  By  keeping  the  duty 
on  licorice  gives  them  an  unfair  advantage,  as  they  make  their  own, 
but  when  they  sell  any  they  charge  all  they  can  possibly  get  for  it; 
and,  as  the  recent  investigation  shows,  they  combine  with  outsiders  to 
advance  the  price  to  a  point  that  just  prevents  importation  and 
almost  closes  the  market.  If  the  duty  was  taken  off,  we  could,  we 
think,  buy  licorice  cheaper  and  so  far  be  on  nn  e([ual  footing  with  the 
American  Tobacco  Company.  The  duty  is,  we  understand,  4^  cents 
per  pound,  or  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  revenue  derived  from  this 
duty  nuist  be  very  small,  as  there  is  very  little  imported,  and  that 
because  the  imported  is  a  better  quality  than  any  that  can  be  bought 
in  this  country  at  any  price. 

Every  person  is  now  looking  for  and  expects  a  fair,  square  deal, 
and  that  is  all  we  ask. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance,  we  remain, 


Yours,  trulv. 


R.  Whalen  &  Co. 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  yoremhrr  2S,  1908. 
Jfr.  Leslik  W.  Brown, 

Utica,  iV.  Y. 
My  Dear  Leslie  :  Your  note  of  the  21st  instant  in  reference  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  4^  cents  per  pound  duty  on  licorice  paste  is  just 
received.  I  will  forward  your  letter  to  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  assuring  him  of  your  reliability  and  standing  and 
asking  him  to  give  to  your  suggestion  full  consideration. 
Very  sincerely,  yours. 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  «i,  1908. 
Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 

Utica,  N.  r. 
Dear  Jim  :  At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
this  month  of  those  interested  in  the  tobacco  business  as  manufactur- 
ers Mr.  John  W.  Yerkes,  late  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
asked  the  committee  to  put  licorice  paste  on  the  free  list.  At  present 
it  now  pays  a  duty  of  4J  cents  per  pound,  practically  excluding  it  from 
our  markets.  As  is  well  known,  the  manufacture  of  licorice  paste  is 
practically  controlled  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  for  its 
own  benefit,  and  it  seems  to  us  only  fair  to  the  independent  tobacco 
manufacturers  that  the  paste  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  free. 
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If  you  can  favor  any  action  to  this  end,  we  would  be  very  grateful  to 
you.    Licorice  root  at  present  is  on  the  free  list,  thereby  enabling  the 
trust  to  manufacture  its  own  paste  at  cost. 
Very  truly, 

L.  Warnick  Brown  &  Co., 
By  L.  W.  Brown. 


MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

CoNSHOHOCKEN,  Pa.,  November  12^  1908, 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairm^an  Committee  on  Way  and  Means^ 

Capitol^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  paragraphs  68  and  69  of  Schedule  A,  we 
would  like  to  state  mat  if  any  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  present 
tariff  they  now  ^cqyer,  it  would  prove  most  disastrous  to  us  and  to 
other  manufacturer  in  our  line.  We  therefore  hope  that  you  will 
kindly  consider  this  when  you  are  preparing  the  bill  for  these  two 
sections. 

We  have  also  written  to  Mr.  Wanger,  our  Congressman  from  this 
district,  regarding  the  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  Ellwood  Lee  Cobcpany, 

J.  E.  Lee,  President, 


OLIVE  OIL. 

New  York,  November  IS^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  note  from  the  New  York  papers  that  your  commitr 
tee  are  now  considering  articles  affected  by  Schedule  A  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff,  and  this  schedule  no  doubt  contains  the  items  referring  to 
olive  oil  and  yellow  malaga  olive  oil,  both  of  which  are  very  largely 
used  in  manufacturing,  particularly  by  soap  makers.    At  the  present 
time  we  are  having  a  most  difficult  task  to  procure  this  oil  lor  our 
purpose  without  paying  the  arbitrary  duty  of  40  cents  per  gallon, 
which  is  so  excessive  that  we  only  have  two  alternatives,  one  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  the  olive  oil  or  to  increase  our  prices  to  the  con- 
suming public.    We  desire  to  give  the  public  the  very  best  soap  that 
can  be  made  and  at  a  price  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  out  in 
paying  40  cents  our  profit  is  entirely  absorbed,     x  ou  are  no  doubt 
ramiliar  with  this  provision,  which,  as  we  understand,  provides  that 
when  olive  oil  reaches  a  price  of  60  cents  per  gallon  in  Europe  it  then 
requires  paying  an  import  duty  to  this  country  of  40  cents  per  gal- 
lon.   When  the  crops  are  short,  or  for  other  reasons,  vou  can  reaaily 
perceive  that  this  works  a  great  injustice  upon  manufacturers,  whicli 
IS  neither  reasonable  nor  logical. 

We  based  our  price  upon  the  yellow  malaga  at  56  cents  per  gallon, 
and  now  are  asked  to  pay  from  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  gallon  ^r  the 
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identical  oil.  Is  it  not  possible  to  arrange  this  schedule  on  a  more 
fair  basis  either  by  a  certain  percentage  ot  the  cost  of  raising  the  arbi- 
traify  price  from  60  cents  to,  say,  80  cents  per  gallon? 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration,  and  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  same  letter  to  each  member 
of  the  committee. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Safonal  Chemical  Company, 
Per  B.  S.  McKban,  Treasurer. 
(Formerly  of  Washington  County,  Pa.) 


OXAUG  Acn>. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  November  i^,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dalzell  :  I  had  not  been  aware  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee  on  Wsljs  and  Means  to  consider  the  questions  of  tariff  on 
new  industries  until  it  was  too  late  to  take  any  action,  so  I  take  the 
liberty  of  writing  you  in  behalf  of  a  matter  m  which  I  am  deeply 
interested.  I  should  have  been  better  informed  regarding  the  action 
of  your  committee,  but  on  account  of  the  enormous  pressure  of  busi- 
ness under  which  I  have  been  the  matter  was  neglected. 

The  American  Alkali  and  Acid  Company  have  been  the  first  and 
only  concern  to  successfully  manufacture  oxalic  acid  in  this  country, 
and  I  am  proprietor  of  this  concern.  We  have  been  struggling  along 
for  the  past  four  years,  trying  to  make  the  goods,  but  from  one  cause 
or  another  we  have  not  been  successful  until  within  the  last  six 
months.  We  have  expended  some  $400,000  in  experimenting  and  con- 
structing our  plant 

We  have  now  brought  the  factory  to  successful  operation  through 
the  efforts  of  a  very  competent  German  chemist,  and  have  made 
several  thousand  pounds  of  the  goods,  equal  in  quality  to  any  goods 
produced. 

The  consumption  of  oxalic  acid  in  this  country  amounts  to  some 
7,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  at  present  the  German  syndicate  is 
throwing  its  surplus  into  this  country  at  a  considerably  less  price 
than  is  asked  in  Europe.  We  feel  that  there  should  be  a  tariff  on 
these  goods,  and  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  to  present  to  them  the  necessities  of  tne  case. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  arrange  at  some  time  in  the  near 
future  for  me  to  present  our  case?  If  so,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  specify  the  time. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Payne,  of 
your  committee,  but  will  take  the  liberty  of  writing  him  on  the 
matter. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Lewis  Emery,  Jr. 
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PAINTS   AND   COLORS. 

New  York,  November  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

.    Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  class  of  paints  known  as  oxides  of  iron,  colcothar,  Vene- 
tian red,  hematites  and  iron  ore,  used  as  paint,  whether  crude  or 
ground,  rouge,  made  of  iron  and  used  for  polishing  powder,  have 
not  been  specially  provided  for  in  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and  have 
therefore  been  assessed  for  duty  under  paragraph  58  as  "  paints  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for."  This  has  led  to  many  protests, 
appeals,  ana  lawsuits,  the  courts  holding  that  paragraph  121,  levying 
"  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  on  iron  ore.  without  classification  as  to 
its  use  and  without  limitation,  not  specially  provided  for,  such  desig- 
nation must  stand."     (See  T.  D.  24189,  G.  A.  5267,  Jan.  26, 1903.) 

In  consequence  of  such  decisions  of  the  courts,  large  quantities  of 
hematites  and  iron  ore  have  been  admitted  at  40  cents  per  ton  duty, 
which  have  been  used  entirely  as  paint,  and  not  for  smelting,  as  Ck)n- 
gress  undoubtedly  intended  that  iron  ore  at  40  cents  per  ton  duty 
should  be  used. 

In  this  connection  we  refer  to  our  letter  to  your  honorable  commit- 
tee of  November  17,  1908,  in  relation  to  iron  ore,  paragraph  121. 

We  therefore  suggest  a  change  in  paragraph  58,  to  read  as  follows: 

AU  paints,  colors,  pljanents,  lakes,  crayons,  smalts,  and  frostings,  colcothar, 
and  Venetian  red.  Incliirtinff  oxide  of  iron,  hematites  and  iron  ore,  nseil  as  ]»aint 
or  polishing  iK)wder,  whether  crude  or  dry  or  mixed  or  ground  with  water  or 
oil  or  with  solutions  other  than  oil,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  commonly 
known  as  artists'  paints  or  colors,  whether  in  tubes,  pans,  cakes,  or  other 
forms,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  above  alteration  in  paragraph  58  will  provide  for  the  altera- 
tion in  paragraph  121. 

As  importers  and  grinders  of  this  class  of  paints,  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent,  or  to  have  it  reduced  to  25  per 
cent,  as  jour  honorable  committee  may  deem  best. 

Trusting  the  above  will  have  your  favorable  consideration,  we 
remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  I.  Lee  Smfth  &  Co. 


East  St.  Ix)uis,  III.,  November  16,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  manufacturers  of  a  class  of  dry  colors  termed  "  eartJi 
and  mineral  colors,"  we  venture  to  address  you  in  regard  to  para- 
graphs 49  and  58  ot  Schedule  A  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bm  of  1897  and 
to  urge  that  these  schedules  be  unchanged. 

We  would  state  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer,  representing  the  Paint  Grind- 
ers' Association  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Somers,  repre- 
senting the  dry-color  manufacturers,  who  have  been  before  your  com- 
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mittee,  and  both  trades  being  our  customers,  have  recommended  that 
duties  be  allowed  to  stand  as  they  are,  and  we  trust  this  may  be  done. 

Speaking  for  our  own  concern,  we  are  manufacturing  here  a  class 
of  colors  which  previously  came  from  Europe,  and  with  present  duty 
of  30  per  cent  we  find  it  impossible  to  reach  the  seaboard  either  on 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast,  owing  to  freight  rates,  which,  added  to 
our  cost  of  production,  makes  our  cost  higher  than  similar  goods  can 
be  delivered  from  Europe  after  paying  the  low  ocean  freights  and 
duty. 

We  have  felt  that  present  tariff  on  these  items  does  not  cover  the 
difference  between  our  cost  and  the  costs  in  England,  for  from  per- 
sonal investigation  covering  the  last  fifteen  years  we  know  that  we  are 
paying  twice  as  much  for  our  common  labor,  three  times  as  much  for 
ordinary  skilled  labor,  and  over  five  times  as  much  for  bricklayers, 
millwrights,  carpenters,  and  other  high-priced  classes,  and  this,  added 
to  high  costs  for  crude  material,  would,  ii  duty  was  removed,  put  us 
entirely  out  of  business,  and  while  we  had  hoped  for  an  increase  on 
some  items  that  would  put  us  in  position  to  compete,  we  feel,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  fair  and  frank  statements  of  our  customers  before  you, 
that  a  continuance  of  tariff  along  present  lines  will  be  best  for  the 
trade  at  large. 

If  you  desire  any  special  proof  of  any  of  the  above  statements,  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  submit  it  to  you,  and  trusting  our  plea  may  have 
favorable  consideration,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly.  Geo.  S.  Mepham  &  Co. 


Easton,  Pa.,  November  «5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

no  use  of  Representatives^  United  States^ 

Washinr^ton^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  With  a  number  of  other  witnesses  the  writer  has  been 
called  upon  several  times  during  the  past  month  to  testify  as  a  wit- 
ness in  cases  before  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers  of  United  States 
customs  as  to  the  true  classification  of  certain  dry  paints  covered  by 
paragraphs  No.  49  and  No.  58  in  the  act  of  1897.  The  cases  in  ques- 
tion were  an  accumulation  of  a  long  time,  and  it  developed  that  sev- 
eral importers  had  endeavored  to  import  certain  manufactured  prod- 
ucts as  iron  ore  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  121.  It  was  proven  con- 
clusively by  the  Government  tnat  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
wrongly  classify  by  the  importers,  and  the  judgment  of  the  examiner 
was  sustained  and  merchandise  assessed  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
as  provided  for  in  section  No.  58.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  of  articles  covered  by  section  No.  49. 
We  not  only  mine  and  manufacture  the  domestic  product,  but  import 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  crude,  which  we  also  manufacture. 
We  also  manufacture  domestic  goods  and  import  a  number  such  as 
covered  by  section  No.  58.  and  since  importers,  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  appraisers,  have  learned  to  know  tne  meaning  of  these  sched- 
ules, and  as,  in  our  judgment,  these  sections  49,  58,  and  121  are  as 
near  fair  as  can  be  to  all  who  are  interested  in  them,  we  earnestly 
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request  that  no  change  whatever  be  made  in  them.  We  are  fuitho' 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  since  a  similar  request  was  made 
by  a  representative  of  the  Paint  Grinders'  Association  of  the  United 
States  (who  are  our  principal  customers),  who  appeared  before  your 
conmiittee  November  10,  1908  (Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.), 
also  by  Arthur  Somers,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  1908,  rep- 
resenting the  dry-color  manufacturers  of  practically  the  whole  United 
States. 

Hoping  our  request  may  have  your  favorable  consideration,  we 
remam. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  K.  Williams  &  Co., 

By  C.  K.  Williams,  President. 


New  York,  November  S3^  J90S. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  />.  C. 

SiB :  Ultramarine  blue  is  assessed  at  3|  cents  per  pound. 

The  bulk  of  what  is  sold  here  is  made  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  is  sold  from  3|  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

There  are  better  grades  used  in  artists'  colors,  coach  and  car  colors, 
for  printing  purposes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  etc.  These 
are  the  only  grades  which  can  be  imported,  and  the  quantity  is  very 
small. 

The  duty  on  the  low  and  medium  grades  is  prohibitive,  and  serves 
only  to  father  the  interests  of  one  of  me  worst  monopolies  in  the  land. 
The  manufacture  of  ultramarine  blue  in  this  country  is  an  absolute 
monopoly,  bein^  controlled  exclusively  by  the  Ultramarine  Company. 

The  brief  which  we  attach  hereto,  being  part  of  the  testimony  taken 
at  the  United  States  appraisers'  stores  here,  before  Board  No.  1, 
Messrs.  Sharretts  &  McClelland,  on  May  29,  1908,  in  re  to  our  case 
against  the  United  States  Government,  regarding  the  rate  of  duty 
to  be  determined  on  our  gray  blue  importations,  shows  very  clearly 
who  are  the  manufacturers  of  ultramarine  blue  in  this  country.  It 
should  prove  of  great  interest  to  you,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the 
present  rate  of  duty  does  not  serve  any  interest  except  those  of  the 
trust. 

We  do  not  import  ultramarine  blue,  for  the  reason  that  our  trade 
is  principally  with  paint  manufacturers  who  use  mostly  the  cheap  or 
medium  grades  selling  at  3^  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  with  a  auty 
of  3J  cents  per  pound  (more  than  the  actual  selling  price  here  of  the 
lower  grades)  it  does  not  require  much  acumen  to  see  that  tlie  pres- 
ent duty  is  prohibitive. 

We  are  sure  all  of  our  American  paint  manufacturers  and  all  other 
consumers  would  welcome  a  change.  It  seems  to  us  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  20  or  25  per  cent  would  be  fair  and  ample.  A  spe- 
cific duty  seems  impracticable,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  different 
grades  of  the  article. 
Respectfully, 

F.  A.  Rbichard. 
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[Paints   (ultramarine  blue). — The  United  States  General  Appraisers. — In  tbe  matter  of 
P.  A.  Relchard.— Protest  1151814.— Before  board  N«.   1.1 

New  York,  May  29, 1907. 

Present:  Sharretts  and  McClelland,  general  appraisers. 

Continuation  of  hearing  of  April  25,  1907. 

Appearances:  John  V.  Bouvier,  esq.,  counsel  for  the  importer; 
W.  Wickham  Smith,  esq.,  special  counsel  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  session  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr. 
Bouvier  to  complete  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Merz. 

Eugene  Merz  recalled. 

Cross-examination  continued  by  Mr.  Bouvier: 

Q.  In  a  previous  examination,  Mr.  Merz,  conducted  by  Mr.  Hedges, 
you  were  requested  to  state  who  else  made  ultramarine  blue,  and  you 
replied  the  National  Ultramarine  Works. — A.  International  Ultra- 
marine Works. 

Q.  The  record  says  National,  but  you  meant  International? — A. 
International. 

Q.  Now  the  International  Ultramarine  Works  and  the  Ultramarine 
Company  are  substantially  one  and  the  same  thing,  are  they  not  ? — 
A.  No;  they  are  not. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  Ultramarine  Company  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  who  are  the  other  officers  besides  youi*self  ? — A.  The  treas- 
urer is  Charles  F.  Zentgraf. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  Mr.  Zentgraf  who  was  a  witness  at  one  of  the 
earlier  hearings? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  secretary  is  Edgar  W.  Heller. 

Q.  That  is  of  the  firm  of  Heller  &  Merz? — A.'  A  shareholder  of  the 
corporation  of  Heller  &  Merz. 

Q.  Are  there  anj'^  other  officers? — A.  The  vice-president  is  Mr. 
August  Merz;  those  are  the  only  officers. 

^.  Who  are  the  directors? — A.  The  directors  are  Eugene  Merz, 
August  Merz,  Frank  A.  Meyer,  and  Charles  F.  Zentgraf. 

Q.  Now,  who  is  the  president  of  the  International  Ultramarine? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  No  idea?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  same  Mr.  Charles  F.  Zeiit^af  is? — A. 
No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  for  you  to  learn 
now  for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Zentgraf  is  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ultramarine  Works? — A.  I  didn't  know  that  he  was;  it 
isn't  a  matter  of  surprise  at  all.  I  knew  that  he  is  connected  with 
that  company. 

Q.  In  other  words,  am  I  conveying  to  you  information  that  you 
never  before  had,  that  Mr.  Zentgraf  is  the  president  (if  the  Inter- 
national Ultramarine  Works? — A.  I  believe  you  are:  yes. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  ever  heard  it,  is  that  right  ? — A.  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance  to  me. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  is  it  a  matter  that  you  ever  heard  of? — A.  I 
can't  recollect  hearing  it  bofoi*e — ^je^.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Zentgraf 
testified  to  it  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  treasurer  is  of  the  IiittMiiatioiial  Ultra- 
marine Works? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  no  idea? — A.  Xo. 
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Q.  Surprises  you  to  learn  that  Mr.  Zentgraf  is? — A.  Well,  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  to  learn  that  he  was;  no. 

Q.  Now  vou  stati^d  that  your  firm  of  Heller  &  Merz  is  a  corpora- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Vnio  is  the  president?— A.  Edgar  W.  Heller. 

Q.  Give  me  the  other  officers,  will  you  please? — ^A.  I  am  the  treas- 
urer and  Carl  Merz  is  secretary.     There  are  no  other  officers. 

Q.  Is  there  a  vice-president? — A.  No:  there  is  no  vice-president. 

Q.  Who  are  the  directors? — A.  The  directors  are  Edgar  W.  Heller, 
Eugene  Merz,  and  August  Merz ;  and  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the  board 
if  directors  at  present  that  was  filled  by  the  late  Anna  J.  Heller. 

Q.  Mr.  Zentgraf  is  not  a  director? — A.  No. 

Q,  Has  he  ever  been? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  been  connected  with  the  firm  or  corporation  of 
Heller  &  Merz?— A.  No. 

Q.  In  an  official  capacity.  I  mean. — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Eugene  Merz  that  you  referred  to,  is  he  the  same  Eugene 
Merz  who  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Ultramarine  Company? — 
A.  Yas. 

Q.  And  the  August  Merz  that  you  just  mentioned,  is  he  likewise 
the  same  August  Merz  that  is  a  director  in  the  Ultramarine  Com- 
pany?— A.   Yes. 

Q".  You  sell  all  your  product,  do  you  not,  to  the  Ultramarine  Com- 
pany?— A.  All  of  our  ultramarine. 

Q.  And  the  International  sells  all  of  its  product,  does  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  agreement,  or  working  agreement,  been  in 
operation,  about? — A.  I  should  say  since  1002. 

Q.  Was  that  agreement  in  writing? — A.  Yes:  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Executed  by  all  the  three  concerns? — A.  It  was  only  executed 
by  two  concerns.  The  Heller  &  Merz  Company  has  no  relation  to  the 
International  Ultramarine  Company,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
affairs  any  more  than  the  International  Ultramarine  Company  has  to 
do  with  its  (Heller  *!^  Merz  Company's)  affairs.  So  there  is  an  agree- 
ment by  the  Heller  &  ^lerz  Company  with  the  Ultramarine  Company 
which  naturaMy  would  not  be  executed  by  anybody  else  than  these  two 
companies. 

Q.  AMiether  naturally  or  unnaturally,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  agree- 
ment was  executed  bv  all  three  companies  or  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  not?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  selling  of  the  ultramarine  of  your  concern  to  the  Ultra- 
marine Company  is  in  one  agreement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  selling  of  ultramarine  by  the  International  Company 
to  the  Ultramarine  (\)mpany  is  in  another  agreement ;  is  that  right? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  agreements  were  made  concurrently,  were  they 
not? — A.  I  should  say  they  were  made  about  the  same  time, 

Q.  And  they  terminate  concurrently,  do  they  not? — A.  I  really 
don't  recall  tlie  pt^iod  for  which  that  nuis. 

Q.  That  doesn't  answer  my  question. — A.  I  don't  know,  then. 

Q.  You  have  ^een  the  agreement,  have  you  not,  between  the  Inter- 
national and  the  Ultramarine^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  you  don't  recall  whether  or  not  the  term  for  which 
that  agreeuuMit  is  to  run  is  coincident  with  the  term  specified  in  the 
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agreement  between  you  and  the  Ultramarine  Company? — A.  I  don't 
recall  the  term  for  which  the  agreement  is  to  run.  I  don't  recall  that 
detail  of  the  contract,  how  it  w^as  to  terminate  or  when  it  was  to  be 
terminated ;  I  don't  recall  that  feature  of  it. 

Q.  The  sale  by  you  to  the  Ultramarine  Company  of  your  ultra- 
marine is  exclusive,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Our  sale  to  the  Ultramarine  Com- 
pany is  exclusive. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  International  with  the 
Ultramarine  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  company  besides  the  International  Ultramarine 
Works  manufactures  m  this  country  ultramarine? — A.  Why,  the 
Heller  &  Merz  Company  does. 

Q.  What  other  company  besides  the  Heller  &  Merz  Company,  if 
any? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  style  of  the  firm — the  Russ  Company, 
or  some  such  firm  as  that. 

Q.  Do  they  manufacture  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  manufacture  it  in  any  appreciable  quantities  at  all  ? — 
A.  I  haven't  any  knowledge  of  their  output,  but  I  believe  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  Ultramarine  Company 
sells  to  them? — A.  The  Ultramarine  Company  has  in  the  past  sold  to 
them,  but  I  don't  think  the  Ultramarine  Company  has  sold  them  any- 
thing in  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Russ? — A.  I  have  met  him. 

Q.  You  met  him  on  several  occasions,  have  you  not? — A.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  met  him  but  once,  perhaps  twice,  but  I  believe  only  once. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  you  met  him? 

(Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  Government  on  the  ground  of  un- 
justifiable cross-examination. 

Objection  overruled.) 

A.  I  met  him  here  in  New  York  when  the  time  came  to  renew  the 
contract  with  the  Ultramarine  Companj'  to  sell  him  ultramarine. 
And  the  interview  was  rather  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
absolutely  inconclusive,  and  the  rest  of  the  transaction  was  then — 
as  nearly  as  I  recall — carried  on  by  corrospondence,  and  they  simply 
declined  to  renew  their  ccmtract  witli  us  to  buy  ultramarine  from  the 
Ultramarine  Company. 

Q.  \Mien  was  this? — A.  I  can't  tell  definitely,  but  it  was  a  number 
of  years  ago;  I  should  say  that  it  was  in  1903  or  1904. 

0.  Who  was  present  besides  Mr.  Russ  and  yourself  if — A.  Mr. 
Meyer  was. 

Q.  Who  else?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  correspondence  or  communications  that  were 
held  subsequently  between  Mr.  Russ  and  the  Ultramarine  Company? 
•  (Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  (jovernnient  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  cross-examination  on  any  matter  referred  to  in  the  direct  ex- 
amination. 

Objection  overruled.) 

A.  I  do,  in  a  general  way.  know  the  correspondence.  It  merely 
referred  to  the  renewal  of  the  contract  for  Russ  to  buy  ultramarine 
from  the  Ultramarine  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  was? — A.  Subsequent  to  this,  T  think, 
which  I  said  occurred  along  in  1903  or  1904. 

Q.  It  has  b(»en  stated  by  counsel  here  in  one  of  his  objections  that 
you  were  largely  instrumental  in  endeavoring  to  have  the  classifica- 
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tion  changed  from  that  which  it  originally  had  when  it  was  passed 
upon  by  the  appraiser.  For  that  purpose  you  appeared  in  conjuncr 
tion  with  officers  of  both  companies  as  well  as  oi  your  own  Heller  A 
Merz  Company,  before  the  collector,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  represented  there  by  whom? — A.  I  was  not 
represented  by  anybody.  I  went  to  the  collector's  office,  presented 
the  matter,  and  asked  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  case,  and  in  due 
course  we  got  his  sample. 

Mr.  ^MrrH.  It  is  conceded  that  before  the  proceedings  left  the 
collector  this  gentleman's  corporation,  the  Heller  &  Merz  Company, 
was  represented  by  me. 

The  Witness.  My  reason  for  having  stated  that  we  were  not  rep- 
resented by  anybody  was  that  at  the  first  hearing  we  were  not  repre- 
sented, but  subsequent  to  the  first  hearing  Mr.  Smith  came  in. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Smith  has  been  representing  your  corporation  ever 
since  in  this  matter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Represents  them  now? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  a  retainer  from  your  companies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Smith  : 

Q.  Mr.  Merz,  were  you  present  at  this  hearing  when  a  witness 
named  Toch  testified  in  behalf  of  the  importers? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him? — A.  In  a  general  way. 

Q.  You  have  met  him  before? — A.  Yes;  I  have  met  him  before. 

Q.  You  know  him  by  reputation,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  written  a  book? — A.  Yes;  he 
wrote  a  book. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  ultramarine  blue? — A.  On  the  subject  of 
tints  and  pigments  generally,  and  includes  a  chapter  on  ultramarine 
blue. 

Q.  Has  that  book  been  largely  circulated  in  the  paint  trade? — A. 
The  book  is  rather  a  new  book,  but  Mr.  Toch's  prominence  has  prob- 
ablv  given  it  a  large  circulation. 

Q.  Look  at  this  and  see  if  that  is  the  book.  [Produces  a  book  and 
hands  same  to  witness.] — A.  That  is  the  book. 

Q.  And  this  Maximilian  Toch,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  the  Max- 
imilian Toch  that  was  a  witness? — A.  Yes, 

Mr.  Smith.  I  offer  in  evidence  from  this  book  pages  47  and  48, 
down  to  last  5  lines  on  page  48. 

(Book  in  question  marked  Exhibit  Q  for  identification.  Mr. 
Smith  states,  in  reply  to  question  by  importer's  counsel,  that  pages 
47-48  are  not  offered  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the 
witness  Toch's  testimony.) 

By  Mr.  Bouvier:  ^ 

Q.  You  have  known  Mr.  Toch  for  some  years,  have  you,  Mr, 

Merz? — A.  Yes,  in  a  general  way;  I  have  met  him  two  or  three 

times.    I  know  him  by  reputation  more  than  I  do  personally. 

Q.  You  mean  by  reputation  professionally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  hold  a  high  reputation  professionally  ? — A.  He  is  very 

Srominent  in  the  Chemical  Society  of  New  York,  and  frequently  ad- 
resses  them.  I  see  him  announced  as  a  speaker  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  there,  and  I  also  see  that  recently  he  held  a  very  long 
address  before  one  of  the  western  State's  pure  paint  commission. 


Q.  Bj  that  am  I  to  infer  that  he  has  a  high  reputation  er  not, 
professionally,  from  what  you  say;  or  don't  you  know?— A.  Why, 
various  people  would  regard  him  differently;  among  a  certain  dass 
of  people  he  has  a  high  reputation. 

(No  objection  to  admission  of  book  in  evidence;  same  is  marked 
ExMbit  Q,  251814,  May  29, 1907.) 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Mr.  Merz,  did  you  hear  Mr.  Toch's  testimony  as  to  the  defini- 
tion of  ultramarine  blue  having  a  certain  effect  on  the  nerve  fibers 
of  (he  eye? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  test  as  that  known  either  in  chemistry  or 
commercially  with  reference  to  ultramarine  blue  that  you  ever  heard 
of? 

Mr.  BouviBR.  Objected  to,  if  the  court  please,  upon  the  ground  that 
it  is  requesting  one  witness  to  pass  upon  the  statements  of  another 
witness.  It  isn't  redirect  examination  and  it  is  justified  by  nothing 
that  has  been  developed  upon  the  cross-examination. 

(Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Mr.  Merz,  I  believe  you  were  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hedges? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  your  concern  selling  barrel  paint? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  concern  does  sell  barrel  paint,  does  it? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  And  under  what  name? — A.  We  sell  it  under  various  names; 
generally  designate  the  color  of  the  barrel  paint,  and  sometimes  we 
sell  dry  paint  and  call  it  barrel  paint,  which  is  rather  a  misnomer. 
We  sell  ultramarine  as  barrel  paint. 

Q.  Does  calling  a  thin^  a  dry  paint  in  any  way  indicate  what  par- 
ticular pigment  or  color  it  is? — A.  It  does  not;  all  pigments  suitable 
for  ^indinff  into  paint  are  known  and  called  drjr  paint;  for  example, 
whiting  ana  zinc  oxide,  and  white  lead,  iron  oxiae,  and  ultramarine 
are  all  indifferently  spoken  of  as  dry  paint. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  witness  Tocn  testifying  that  he  examined 
Reichard's  importation  to  determine  whether  it  was  ultramarine  or 
not.  Ijy  rub-out  test? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  t)o  you  recall  his  testifying  that  he  bought  and  used  in  his  busi- 
ness a  certain  grade  of  ultramarine  blue  from  your  company? — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  Wliat  was  that?— A.  "H.  M.'' 

Q.  And  do  vou  recall  his  testifying  that  he  was  satisfied  that  Reich- 
ard's importation  was  not  ultramarine  blue,  because  of  the  very  great 
difference  in  color  between  it  and  your  H.  M.,  which  he  had  taken  as  a 
standard  ? 

(Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  importer  on  the  ground  that  the 
witness  Toch  did  not  state  that  he  bought  "  H.  M.") 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  brand  or  grade  of  ultramarine  blue  Toch's 
concern  buy  from  Heller  &  Merz  Company  ? 

(Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  importer  as  incompetent,  imma- 
terial, and  irrelevant,  and  not  proper  redirect  examination. 

Objection  overruled.) 

By  Mr.  Bouvier: 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  selling  department  of  the  Ultra^ 
marine  Company? — A.  No. 
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Q.  You  don *t  know  anything  about  it? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
Q.  In  what  way? — ^A.  General  information. 

Q.  Conveyed  to  you  by  those  who  preside  over  that  department,  I 
suppose? — ^A.  And  sometimes  by  the  trade  outside. 
Q-  In  respect,  therefore,  of  what  is  sold  by  the  Ultramarine  Com- 

Eany,  you  are  dependent,  as  I  understand,  upon  the  information  from 
ureau  chiefs  of  that  company  as  well  as  the  statements  of  the  trade 
outside;  is  that  right? — ^A.  And  also  from  a  knowledge  of  the  ship- 
ments that  are  made.  I  frequently  know  the  shipments  that  are 
made;  samples  that  are  received  back  again  from  mills  give  me  direct 
information  as  to  what  they  did  receive. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  get  this  information  of  ma- 
terial sold  by  the  Ultramarine  Company,  so  that  you  are  able  to  tell 
what  each  purchaser  buys  from  the  Ultramarine  Company? — A,  I 
didn't  say  that  I  knew  what  each  purchaser  bought.     I  said  I  have 

general  information  as  to  what  a  number  of  purchasers  bought,  so  I 
ave  no  information  what  each  purchaser  bought. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  your  mformatiori  in  respect  to  what  that 
number  buys? — ^A.  By  correspondence  that  I  read  over,  original  cor- 
respondence. 

Q.  Between  whom? — ^A.  Between  the  Ultramarine  Company  and 
the  purchaser. 

Q.  That  is,  if  it  is  addressed  to  the  Ultramarine  Company  you 
read  the  correspondence  ? — A.  Not  all  of  it ;  frequently  it  is  referred 
to  me,  though. 

Q.  And  if  all  correspondence  is  not  referred  to  j^ou,  of  course  you 
don't  know  but  some  correspondence  from  Toch  &  Co.  maj'  have 
escaped  you  ? — A.  I  never  saw  any  corre^^pondence  from  Tocli  &  C/O. 
I  knew  that  Toch  bought  from 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  move  to  strike  the  latter  part  out. 

(So  ordered.) 

Q.  Where  would  you  be  when  you  get  this  corrCvSpondence  ? — A.  I 
would  be  at  the  Ultramarine  Company's  office  when  I  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  headquarters  there? — A.  Well,  I  have  vari- 
ous headquarters.  I  call  at  the  Ultramarine  Company's  office;  fre- 
quently they  telephone  to  me  and  ask  me  to  call  there. 

Q.  And  after  they  telephone  to  you  and  ask  you  to  call  there,  you 
say  that  in  many  instances  correspondence  that  comes  to  them  is 
submitted  to  you:   is  that  right? — A.  Frequently. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  is  it  submitted  to  you?— A.  For  nie  to  base 
m}^  judgment  on  the  question  that  is  involved.  Sometimes  it  is  nec- 
essary for  me  to  be  informed  about  certain  details:  that  coiTe- 
spondence  comes  to  me. 

Q.  If  I  correctly  understand  you,  you  have  never  received  any 
correspondence  from  Toch  ? — A.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Eedirect  examination  resumed  by  Mr.  Smith  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  brand  of  ultramarine  blue  of  the  Heller  & 
Merz  Company  Mr.  Toch's  company  bought,  and  do  you  know  what 
brand  of  ultramarine  blue  of  the  Heller  &  Merz  Company  he  showed 
on  the  glass  exhibit  referred  to  in  his  testimony  on  page"  95  of  these 
minutes  ? 

General  Appraiser  Sharretts.  The  witness  must  be  cautioned  to 
answer  the  quastion  from  his  own  knowledge  and  not  from  any  in- 
ference of  testimony  on  the  record. 


Mr.  BouviER.  Objected  to  as  incompetent  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  proper  redirect  examination,  upon  the  ground  that  no  proper 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  it,  end  upon  the  ground  that  the  quesr 
tion  is  a  dual  one. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

A.  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 
■    Q.  And  you  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  brand  he 
was  referring  to  in  this  demonstration  that  he  made? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Objected  to,  as  to  what  brand  he  was  referring  to, 
upon  the  ground  that  that  calls  for  a  conclusion  on  the  part  of  this 
•witness  on  the  operation  of  another  witness's  mind! 

(Ohjection  sustained.) 

Q.  is  the  term  "  ultramarine  "  as  applied  to  blue  a  term  descriptive 
of  a  tint  or  shade  or  hue  of  blue,  or  not? 

Mr.  BouviER.  This  is  objected  to  as  improper  redirect  examination 
upon  the  ground  that  we  have  been  over  this  before ;  that  the  witness 
has  testified  in  extenso  as  to  what  he  claimed  ultramarine  to  be,  and 
he  is  asked  now  by  this  question  to  criticise  and  pass  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  another  witness. 

By  General  Appraiser  Sharretts: 

Q.  Do  you  come  in  contact  with  the  trade  generally  throughout 
the  United  States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  them  personally? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  you  familiar  with  tne  names  they  apply  ? — ^A.  Familiar 
with  the  names  they  apply. 

(Objection  overrulea.) 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Question  repeated. — ^A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  If  the  term  ''  ultramarine  "  is  applied  to  blue,  does  that  describe 
a  shade  or  tint  or  hue?    What  is  it  descriptive  of? 

(Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  importer  on  the  same  grounds  as 
stated  in  previous  objection. 

Objection  overruled.) 

A.  It  is  descriptive  of  the  origin  of  the  method  of  manufacture 
and  the  nature  of  the  blue. 

By  General  Appraiser  Sharretts: 

Q.  If  you  are  now  speaking  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  how  do 

you  know  the  trade  understands  it  ? — A.  The  trade  knows  that  under 

ultramarine  is  meant  a  blue  that  is  produced  in  a  certain  way,  that 

no  other  blue  can  be  produced  in  that  way,  and  also  that  it  has  certain 

Eroperties  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  blues.    That  is  common 
nowledge  to  the  trade. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Is  the  term  ultramarine  also  applied  in  trade  to  a  red  and 
yellow  ? 

^Same  objection  and  same  ruling.) 

A.  It  is  applied  to  a  red  color  and  to  a  green  color  which  are  pro- 
duced in  substantially  the  same  way  as  ultramarine  blue. 

Mr.  BotrviER.  I  move  to  strike  out "  in  substantially  the  same  way." 
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By  General  Appraiser  McCLia^jiKD: 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  ahythilig  in  hrade,  cotmnerdally,  tiiat  is  boufifal 
and  sold  as  an  ultratnanne  blue  that  does  not  tuive  a  blue  shad^T — 
A.  No. 

By  Mr.  SMrrH  : 

Q.  Is  the  term  ultramarine  ever  used  in  trade  without  the  name  of 
any  color  after  it? 

?Same  objection  and  ruling.) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  it  is  so  used,  what  does  the  trade  understand  it  to 
apply  to? 

(Objected  to  by  counsel  for  the  importer  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
already  contained  in  the  record. 

Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  comparative  test,  which  you  can  show  by 
exhibits  here,  of  the  stren^h  of  Reichard's  grade  blue,  H.  M.  ultra- 
marine blue,  451  ultramarme  blue,  and  C.  B.  ultramarine  blue? 

(On  motion  of  counsel  for  the  importer,  tiie  question  is  ordered 
stricken  from  the  record.) 

Recross  by  Mr.  Bouvier: 

Q.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sharretts's  question  qualifying  you  to  speak 
for  the  trade,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  sold  them  personally. 
When  did  you  sell  them  personally? — ^A.  I  have  frequently  called 
on  a  certain  branch  of  the  trade  to  solicit  that  trade  and  even  taking 
an  order. 

Q.  When?— A.  I  should  say  in  1900,  prior  to  1900. 

General  Appraiser  Sharretts.  1897  and  immediately  prior  to 
1897? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  ves ;  prior  to  1897  also. 

Q.  And  the  latest  that  you  have  done  that  was  in  1900? — A.  Yes; 
I  should  say  so. 


New  York,  November  W,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  W<ishington,  Z>.  C. 
Sir:  We  fully  realize  that  the  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  your 
committee  upon  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  tariflf  must  be  enor- 
mous, and  we  are  reluctant  to  add  anything  thereto,  but  we  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  call  your  attention  to  what  we  consider  a  groas 
misstatement  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Eugene  Merz  at  a  recent  hearing 
of  your  committee. 

We  quote  from  a  report  printed  in  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Re- 
porter of  November  16,  1908 : 

STATEMENT  OF  EUGENE  MEBZ,  OF  THE  HELLEB  dk  MEBK  OOMPANT,  OT  NKWABK,  N.  J. 

*  *  *  In  this  connection  we  would  refer  to  a  protested  case  wblch  recently 
came  before  the  collector  and  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at  New 
York.  An  importation  of  a  very  inferior  grade  of  ultramarine  was  entered  by  a 
dealer  under  the  name  of  azure  gray  blue.  This  contained  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
ultramarine  blue,  and  was  dependent  for  its  coloring  power  and  commercial 
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tAlue  entirely  on  the  iiltraniatlue  blue  It  contained.  This  was  not  an  adults- 
ated  blue  or  a  mixture  of  pigments,  but  was  merely  an  ultramarine  bine  contain- 
teg  aa  unusual  amount  of  the  Impurities  Incidental  to  Its  manufacture. 

We  do  not  understand  how  Mr.  Merz  could  have  the  etf rontety  to 
ittake  the  statement  above  qiioted  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  despite 
Ifce  very  active  part  voluntarily  taken  by  himself  in  the  protested  cftee 
be  mentions,  the  decision  of  the  BoarS  of  General  Appraisers  Iras 
directly  and  unaualifiedly  opposed  to  his  assertion. 

We  have  no  desire  to  introduce  into  this  controversy  any  persott- 
Idities,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Mr.  Merz  is  the  head  of  the 
ultramarine  trust  in  the  United  States. 

Azure  gray  blue  is  imported  exclusively  by  us,  no  other  concern 
bringing  it  to  the  United  States  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of.  The  busi- 
ness m  it  is  new,  and,  as  yet,  very  small  indeed.  The  price  at  which 
it  is  sold  here  is  about  3  cents  per  pound,  and  the  injustice  of  assess- 
ing it  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  that  charged  on  goods  selling  as 
high  as  10  cents  and  over  a  pound  is  apparent. 

Azure  gray  blue  is  not  an  ultramarine  blue  and  is  not  known  com- 
mercially as  such;  it  is  simply  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of 
ultramarine  blue  and  is  not  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which 
ultramarine  is  ordinarily  used. 

We  feel  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  a  little  too  burdensome 
and  we  suggest  that  it  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This 
will  be  in  the  line  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Oovemment,  as 
we  believe  that  this  light  concession  will  enable  importers  to  do  a 
fiomewhat  larger  business  in  this  article,  and  as  it  does  not  enter  into 
competition  with  any  similar  article  of  domestic  manufacture  the 
question  of  protection  can  not  properly  be  raised. 
Respectfully, 

F.  A.  Reichasd. 


East  Livbrpool,  Ohio,  November  P,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

3ir:  I  beg  to  address  you  in  your  present  deliberations  on  tariff, 
io  call  your  attention  to  my  special  manufacture  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing the  protection  which  I,  as  an  American  manufacturer,  feel 
I  am  entitled  to.  ^ 

I  am  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  ceramic  col- 
ors, color  bodies,  enamels,  glazes,  and  fluxes  used  in  the  ceramic 
arts.  These  preparations  are  made  from  various  metallic  oxides, 
metals,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  very  expensive,  and  such  colors 
are  used  in  the  decoration  and  colormg  of  glas»,  pottery,  earthen- 
ware, enameled  ware,  and  other  clay  articles  which  are  subjected  to 
a  fire  to  bring  out  its  proper  color  and  shades.  In  this  respect  they 
are  entirely  different  from  all  other  classes  of  colors  which  are  mixed 
with  a  drier  of  some  kind,  and  are  completed  as  soon  as  applied  with  a 
brush,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  ordinary  painting  or  coloring  proc- 
ess in  other  lines. 

Contentions  have  been  raised  to  create  a  doubt  as  to  what  paragraph 
tinder  the  present  tariff  act  these  ceramic  colors,  etc.,  should  apply, 
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and  I  therefore  beg  to  bring  this  to  your  notice,  so  that  my  infant  in- 
dustry may  receive  its  just  dues. 

I  do  not  ask  for  anything  more  than  30  per  cent,  which  Congress 
intended  I  should  have  under  the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1907,  provided 
for  in  paragraph  58,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  con- 
tinue this  line  of  manufacture  in  this  country  against  the  foreign  com"- 
petition.  I  believe  that  this  particular  line  of  materials  used  only 
for  ceramic  purposes  should  be  considered  as  such,  in  a  separate  para- 
graph by  itself,  from  all  other  classes  of  colors. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  my  claim  your  favorable  consideration, 
I  remain. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Samuel  Bloor. 


Schedule  B. — Earths,  carthimvarc^  arul  glasswan. 

BEAUXITE. 

PiiiLADELPJiiA,  lYovember  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

C(ytnmittee  on  Ways  and  Murns^ 

Ilonse  of  Repref<entatices,  Was/nn{/ton: 
;  •       *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Beauxite,  paragraph  No.  93,  Dingley  bill,  duty  $1  per  2,240 
pounds,  which  while  not  included  under  Schedule  A  in  the  Dingley 
bill  is,  we  understand,  to  receive  consideration  under  that  schedule 
in  current  session  of  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  our  opinion  we  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  beauxite 
from  the  list  of  taxable  raw  materials  and  transfer  it  to  the  free  list 
for  the  following  reasons : 

Practically  all  the  foreign  beauxite  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the  domestic  de- 
posits, and  by  virtue  of  this  fact  its  free  entry  would  not  interfere 
with  the  American  mines  or  deposits,  the  larger  part  of  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  one  owner.  The  foreign  beauxite  contains  about  60 
per  cent  of  alumina  in  addition  to  20  per  cent  of  iron  with  silica 
contents  under  2  per  cent.  American  beauxite  contains  47  to  55 
per  cent  alumina  with  1  to  G  per  cent  of  iron  and  fi'om  6  to  15  per 
cent  silica.     The  different  character  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

Beauxite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  a  widespread  indus- 
try, and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  "  aluminum."  There  is 
but  one  manufacturer  of  this  metal  in  America,  and  this  concern  con- 
trols nearly  all  of  the  domestic  article.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  re- 
moval of  present  duty  would  prove  a  vast  help  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  aluminum  works  at  the  seaboard,  while  the  industry  is 
now  absolutely  confined  to  the  concern  indiciited.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  alumina  for  metal  purposes,  foreign  beauxite  is  much  more 
desirable  because  of  its  low  silica  contents,  2  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  domestic  as  high  as  15  per  cent. 

The  selling  price  of  domestic  beauxite  at  the  mines  is  about  $5  per 
ton  J  the  minmg  cost  being  less  than  one-half  the  realized  price.  The 
sellmg  price  of  foreign  beauxite  at  port  of  shipment  is  $3.40  per 
ton ;  the  sea  freight  is  $2  per  ton,  and  the  duty  $1  per  ton — ^a  total  of 
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$6.40.    Th(»  spt»cific  duty  indicated  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  of  HbOut 
80  per  cent. 

The  domestic  production  in  1907  was  109,000  short  tons,  and  thtr 
importations  for  same  period  25,065  long  tons. 

The  revenue  to  the  Government  was  only  $25,065  in  1907. 

Beauxite  is  strictly  a  raw  material  from  every  possible  point  of 
view,  being  sold  as  taken  from  the  earth. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  domestic  beauxite  is 
entirely  independent  of  any  duty  on  the  foreign  article.  The  small 
revenue  to  the  Government  is  so  infinitesimal  as  to  remove  beauxite 
from  any  consideration  as  producing  revenue,  and  renders  the  exist- 
ing tariff  as  applied  to  this  article  only  a  hindrance  and  a  discourage- 
ment to  the  extension  of  its  resultant  industries,  while  serving  no  pur- 
pose beneficial  to  this  country  or  to  any  of  its  citizens. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  honorable  Committed 
on  Ways  and  Means  include  beauxite  on  the  list  of  raw  materials^ 
admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  tax. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

PrNN SYLVAN lA    SaLT  MANUFACrURINO   COMPANY, 

Thbo.  Armstrong,  President, 


CALriNED    PLASTER. 

Philadelphia,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Reprc'Hcntatives^  Washingtonj  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  importers  of  calcined  plaster,  we  wish  to  urge  upon 
your  honorable  committee  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  present 
duty  on  manufactured  gj^psum  from  $2.25  per  ton  to  the  former  Mc- 
Kinley  duty  of  $1.75  per  ton.  Our  reason  for  making  this  request 
is  that  we  deem  the  present  duty  exorbitant  and  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

During  the  past  year  the  manufacturers  at  the  Atlantic  ports  were 
unable  to  promptly  supply  the  demand  which  was  made  upon  them 
and  caused  great  inconvenience  to  consumers  throughout  the  Atlantic 
States,  who  were  compelled  to  delay  building  operations  awaiting  a 
supply  of  cancined  plaster. 

Our  house  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  not  a  pro- 
hibitory one.  In  this  case  we  feel  that  the  present  duty  of  $2.25  per 
ton  is  working  a  hardship  upon  all  classes,  whether  purchasers  or 
renters  of  real  estate. 

Your  committee  is  no  doubt  aware  that  the  gypsum  found  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick  is,  as  a  rule,  far  superior  in  quality  to 
any  found  in  the  United  States,  and  we  think  we  are  safe  m  saying 
that  gypsum  taken  from  the  better  quarries  of  the  above  province  wiB 
analyze  over  98  per  cent  pure  sulphate  of  lime,  which  we  have  never 
known  equaled  in  any  deposit  found  in  the  Northern  States. 
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Asking  your  careful  consideration  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
you  may  see  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  calcined  plaster  to 
the  old  McKinley  rate  of  $1.75  per  ton,  we  remain, 
Very  truly, 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 


CLAY. 

PrrrsBtnRO,  Pa.,  Novemher  17^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  attorney  of  the 
Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  dated  Novem- 
ber 12,  1908,  stating  that  hearings  on  Schedule  B  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1897  are  to  be  held  oefore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington on  November  23, 1908,  and  that  endeavors  will  be  made  to  have 
a,  duty  placed  on  fire  clay. 

We  are  very  large  users  of  Klingenberg  crown  clay,  imported  from 
Germany,  on  which  there  has  been  no  duty  for  many  years.  No 
clay  has  ever  been  found  in  this  country  that  can  be  used  by  crucible 
manufacturers.  We  know  the  refractories  company  do  not  want 
a  duty  placed  on  fire  clay,  and  we  protest  against  any  change  being 
made. 

If  the  matter  is  brought  before  the  committee,  you  will  certainly 
be  conferring  a  great  favor,  not  only  on  us  but  all  crucible  manu- 
facturers, by  using  your  influence  to  have  it  remain  on  the  free  list. 
With  kindest  regards,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

McCullough-Dalzell  Crucible  Co., 
C.  C.  Arensberg,  President, 


GLASS  BOTTLES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  2S^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  respectfully  request  that  there  be  no 
change  in  the  tariff  on  blown  glass  bottles,  as  shown  in  Schedule  B, 
sections  99  and  100,  of  the  tariff  law  of  18t)7. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  120  firms  and  companies  operating 
287  furnaces,  employing  12,000  skilled  and  25,000  unskilled  workmen, 
making  a  total  of  about  37,000  employees.  The  annual  yearly  output 
amounts  to  close  to  $45,000,000.  These  factories  are  located  in  the 
following  States:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas, 
California,  and  Colorado. 

The  reason  that  we  ask  that  no  change  be  made  is  that  the  protec- 
tion afforded  us  by  the  present  tariff  is  only  sufficient  to  enable  ns  to 
pay  the  present  rate  of  wages  to  our  employees  and  to  sell  our  goods 
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in  competition  with  European  manufacturers.  (The  time  being  too 
short  to  furnish  a  detailed  statement  of  wages  in  foreign  countries, 
said  statement  will  be  furnished  to  your  committee  before  Decem- 
ber 4.) 

If  any  reduction  is  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  our  workmen 
to  accept  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wages. 

Geo.  W.  Yost, 
i.  m.  schellinger, 
W.  G.  Baker, 
Geo.  H.  Hoyt, 

Committee. 


CUFF  stone. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of 'Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  bee  to  call  your  attention  to  the  genuine  English  cliflf 
stone  or  chalk,  which  whiting  and  Paris  whiting,  as  manufactured 
from  whiting,  is  used  as  the  basis  for  calsomine ;  also  is  used  by  pic- 
ture-frame manufacturers  and  paint  manufacturers.  Paris  white  is 
used  in  the  arts. 

English  goods  are  superior  to  the  American  goods;  in  fact,  all  coun- 
tries use  the  English  goods.  The  American  goods  is  so  inferior  to 
the  imported  that  the  trade  in  this  country  demand  the  English 
goods. 

There  is  not  sufficient  goods  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  as 
to  the  amount  of  goods  consumed  in  this  country  in  this  line.  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  the  information,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  get 
this  information,  as  the  crude  chalk,  there  is  no  duty  on  same. 

There  is  one-fourth  cent  per  pjound  duty  on  manufactured  whiting, 
which  is  $20  per  ton  in  American  money — ^which  is  a  prohibitory 
tariff. 

If  this  manufactured  foreign  produce  is  allowed  to  come  into  this 
country  free  of  duty,  I  can  see  no  injustice  to  the  domestic  produce  of 
this  article.  I  think  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  this  foreign  prod- 
uct, as  the  rights  of  the  consimier  and  present  condition  should  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  rights  of  produce. 

I  hope  this  matter,  in  justice  to  all  the  people  at  large,  will  have 
the  proper  consideration.    I  respectfully  make  these  suggestions. 
1  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Lewis  W.  Grimm. 


GTP8UM. 

Crystal  City,  Mo.,  November  19^  1908, 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Care  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  understand  that  the  committee  having  charge  of  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  on  plaster  rock  has  its  meeting  on  Monday  next 
to  take  up  the  question  of  whether  or  not  any  change  should  be  made 
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in  the  existing  tariflf  applying  to  plaster  rcx'k.  As  this  company  is 
extensively  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  in  this  country, 
I  hope  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  allow  the  present  tariff  to  re- 
main as  it  is.  I  understand  that  Senator  DoUiver,  of  Iowa,  is  very 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  plaster  manufacturers  and  producers 
in  this  country,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  plaster  rock  is  mined 
and  manufactured  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Iowa.  If  you  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  Senator  on  this  question  I  think 
he  would  fully  inform  you  of  the  needs  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers. ALnything  you  can  consistently  do  to  help  us  in  this  matter 
we  would  greatly  appreciate. 
Yours,  truly, 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 

Wm.  D.  Hartupel, 

Second  Vice-President, 


PORCELAIN. 

Philadelphia,  November  2S^  1908, 
WHiLiAM  K.  Payne,  Esq., 

Clerk  Committee  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  suggestions  relative  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  and  the  laws  pertaining  thereto  we  would  respect- 
fully state  that  we  think  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  decorated  porce- 
lain  is  excessive.  The  charges  and  duty  together  make  it  cost  us 
nearly  100  per  cent  to  import. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  a  hardship  to  which  all 
importers  are  subject,  i.  e.,  the  duty  on  broken  articles.  Under  the 
present  ruling,  unless  10  per  cent  of  an  invoice  is  broken  we  must 

Eay  upon  the  whole.  Now,  should  an  invoice  amounting  to  $1,000 
e  received  with  $99  worth  broken  we  have  to  pay  the  (^vernment 
$59.40  on  articles  which  we  throw  away.  We  can  not  believe  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  further  increase  our  loss  by 
making  us  pay  on  worthless  articles,  and  we  beg  that  you  will  bring 
this  matter  before  your  committee. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  Chinese  Trading  Co., 
Joshua  Teuis,  Manager. 


STMNED   GLASS. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaii'man  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Ornamental  Glass  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  composed  of  glass  stainers  in  all  of  the  prominent 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  including  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  all 
the  glass  of  this  character  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  we  bee 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  certain  facts  patent  to  our  trade  ana 
which  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  rate  of  tariff  on  stained-glass 
windows. 
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(a)  The  cost  of  production  of  our  product  consists  mainly  of  the 
item  of  labor ;  in  fact,  it  is  variously  estimated  from  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  entire  cost  of  production. 

(6)  Wages  in  Europe  are  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  what  corre- 
sponding labor  is  paid  for  in  this  country. 

(c)  Wages  have  in  the  last  decade  advanced  about  25  per  cent,  and 
at  that  time  our  industry  was  protected  with  a  65  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty. 

(d)  The  gross  product  of  our  industry  in  the  United  States  prob- 
ably exceeds  $6,000,000  annually,  employing  about  5,000  workmen. 

We  therefore  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff: 

First.  Based  on  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per  square  foot  on  all  stained- 
glass  windows,  or  parts  of  windows,  painted,  stained,  or  enameled 
for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Second.  Tn  addition  thereto  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

Third.  We  would  also  recommend  the  elimination  of  all  conflicting 
clauses  which  have  heretofore  allowed  of  stained  or  painted  glass  or 
windows  being  brought  into  the  country  under  a  raw-material  classifi- 
cation. We  particularly  refer  to  paragraphs  Nos.  107  and  703  in  the 
present  tariff  schedule. 

Karl  Steward,  Pre/ndent. 

Attest: 

Wm.  G.  Speier,  Secretary. 


New  York,  Nofwmber  2S^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Hoxise  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  herewith  respectfully  submit  for  your  earnest  con- 
sideration the  following  petition,  feeling  that  the  great  disadvantage 
we  are  subjected  to  on  account  of  the  lacts  herein  stated  will  be  ap- 
preciated b}'  your  honorable  committee  and  an  adjustment  made  of 
the  same. 

Very  respectfully, 
Decor.vttve  Glass  Workers'  Protective  Association, 

Of  New  York  and  Vicinity. 


New  York,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  IV ays  and  Means ^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. : 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  been  delegated  by  the  Decorative  Glass 
Workers'  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  to  present  to  your 
honorable  committee  reasons  that  should  convince  you  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  strong  protective  dutv  on  stained  or  painted 
glass  windows,  or  parts  or  sections  thereof,  or  painted  or  stained 
pieces  of  glass  intended  for  windows. 

From  the  workman's  point  of  view  the  strongest  argument  is  pre- 
sented when  you  contrast  the  wages  and  mode  of  living  in  the  vari- 
ous European  countries  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
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and  the  American  standard  of  living.  The  necessity  for  a  substan- 
tial duty  becomes  at  once  apparent,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  follow- 
ing tables. 

The  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  are  as  follows : 

England,  $9  per  week  of  51  hours,  or  17||  cents  per  hour. 

France,  $8  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  13^  cents  per  hour. 

Germany,  $7.20  per  week  of  50  hours,  or  12§  cents  per  hour. 

Belgium,  $7  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  11 J  cents  per  hour. 

Tyrol,  $5  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  8J  cents  per  hour. 

European  averages :  Average  wage,  $7.24  per  week ;  average  hours, 
58  per  week ;  average  per  hour,  12  J  cents. 

Wages  in  the  United  States. 


New  York . . .  ^ 
Philadelphia.. 

Chicago 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburg 

Detroit 

Denver 

Davenpoit 

Kan^aflCity  ... 
Minneapolis... 
Lot)  Angeles  ... 
New  Orleans  .. 

Atlanta 

St.  Ix>uis 

San  Francisco . 


Hours.   '  Per  boor.     Per  week. 


oaut. 


87} 

910 

18 

32 

17 

S6 

18 

3(H 

16 

sT 

18 

25A 
27} 

14 

15 

15 

35  j>^ 

17 

284 

16 

82^ 

17 

25 

14 

25 

14 

32} 

17 

46 

22 

Average  wage,  $16.75  per  week;  average  hours,  52f  per  week;  aver- 
age per  hour,  33  cents. 

Comparison  of  the  wage  and  hour  tables  show  that  on  the  average 
the  European  mechanic  works  six  hours  longer  per  week,  or  fifty- 
eight  hours,  as  against  fifty-two  and  three-eighths  hours  in  the  United 
States.  Again,  the  foreign  workman  receives  but  12f  cents  per  hour, 
while  the  American  workman  received  33  cents  per  hour.  The 
weekly  average  wage  of  the  European  worker  is  $7.24  as  against 
$16.75  paid  to  the  American  workman. 

In  dealing  with  averages  correct  conclusions  are  not  always  arrived 
at.  We  in  New  York,  by  mutual  agreement  with  our  employers,  have 
a  minimum  wage  scale  of  $18  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours;  wages 
running  up  to  $28  per  week,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  workman, 
with  a  prevailing  rate  in  normal  times  of  well  over  $21  per  week. 

An  apprentice  starting  in  the  business  receives  $4  per  week  for  the 
first  six  months  of  his  apprenticeship.  Now,  this  equals  the  wage  of  a 
first-class  workman  in  the  Tyrol.  After  the  boy  has  served  three  and 
a  half  years  he  receives  $12  per  week,  which  is  more  than  the  best 
workers  in  Erope  receive. 

In  fact,  the  New  York  workman  is  compelled  to  pay  out  more 
money  for  rent  than  the  workman  in  South  Germany  receives  in 
wages.  We  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  difference  in  living  condi- 
tions. When  you  consider  this  as  one  of  the  three  great  essentials — 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing — it  must  be  plain  that  we  have  proven 
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the  absolute  need  of  a  strong  protective  duty  being  necessary,  if  we 
are  to  continue  the  struggle  to  build  up  a  useful  industry  in  this 
country. 

The  wage  scales  and  comparisons  show  at  once  that  the  foreign 
worker  receives  less  than  one-half  the  average  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

When  you  consider  the  question  of  raw  material,  the  difference  is 
still  more  to  our  disadvantagej  the  foreign  worker  being  on  the 
ground  where  the  raw  material  is  produced,  whereas  we  have  to  im- 
port same.  Again,  in  the  making  of  a  window,  it  requires  at  least 
twice  the  amount  of  glass  than  appears  in  the  finished  product,  con- 
sequently we  have  to  pay  duty  on  twice  the  amount  of  glass  requirecL 
whereas  on  imported  windows  the  duty  is  charged  but  once,  ana 
that  on  a  low  foreign  invoice. 

The  present  tariff  has  not  helped  to  develop  the  industry  at  all,  but 
quite  the  reverse.  It  has  encouraged  the  importation  of  stained- 
glass  windows  in  great  quantities,  while  the  home  industry  has 
diminished  and  will  soon  die  if  a  proper  basis  of  competition  is  not 
established. 

To  show  you  how  many  stained  or  painted  glass  windows  have  been 
imported  we  append  herewith  a  list  of  over  100  churches  glass  fo|r 
which  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  Europe  under  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  paid  in  those  countries,  showing  conclusively 
the  present  tariff  act  has  not  been  effective  in  building  up  the  stainea 
or  painted  gla^-window  industry  of  the  United  States. 

List  of  churches. 

St  James,  Church  of  the  Ascension,  St.  Joseph's,  Sisters  of  St 
Dbminic  Chapel,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Thomas,  Holy 
Name,  St,  Nicholas,  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Conveixt 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  Bon 
Secours,  New  York  City;  St.  Patrick's,  St.  Mary  Hospital  Chapel, 
Lady  of  Good  Council,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Brooklvn; 
St.  Gabriel's,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  St.  Joseph's,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.; 
St.  Louis,  St.  Michael's,  St.  Ann's.  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  St.  Jolm  the  Evangelist, 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  St  Bernard'^ 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Vincent  s  Orphan  Asylum,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,; 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Dominic,  Blauveltville,  N.  Y. ;  Convert 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Kenwood,  N.  Y. ;  St  Agnes,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. ;  Church  o^ 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Avondale,  N.  J.;  St  Joseph's,  St  Francis 
Chapel,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Immaculate  Conception,  Camden,  N.  J,j 
St  Ann,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  St* 
Bonaventura's,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Clement's,  St  Edwards', 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Gabriel,  St  Greg- 
ory, St  Joachim,  St  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Ludwig's,  St  Monica, 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Leo,  St.  Stephanas 
Church,  Our  I^dy  of  the  Rosary,  St  Boniface,  St.  Peter's,  St  Peter 
Clavier,  St.  Joseph  Hospital  Chapel,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C;  Chapel  of  Franciscan 
Sisters,  St.  Stanislau's,  St.  Joseph's,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  St.  Boniface, 
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Williamsport,  Pa. ;  St.  Anthony  Chapel,  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  St  Joseph 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  St.  Patrick's,  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Chapel  Sisters 
of  Charity,  GreenslDurg,  Pa. ;  St.  Peter's,  Columbia,  Pa. ;  St.  Thomas'. 
Camp  Grounds,  Pa.;  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Our  Lady  of 
Victory,  Boston,  Mass.;  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass. ;  St.  Mary's,  Dedham,  Mass. ;  Holy  Angels,  Upton,  Mass. ; 
St.  Mary's,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  St.  Charles,  Woonsocket,  E.  I.;  St 
Edward's,  Providence,  R.  L;  St.  Michael,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Paul's,  St.  Lawrence,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ;  Convent  Sisters  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood,  Mariastein, 
Ohio;  St.  Francis  Assisi,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Francis  Convent, 
pidenburg,  Ind. ;  Cathedral  of  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. :  St. 
Anthony,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  St.  Aloysius,  Sisters  of  the  Notre  Dame, 
Covington,  Ky. 

St.  Boniface,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Vincent's,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Church 
of  the  Jesu,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Chapel  of  Franciscan  Sisters,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.;  Cathedral,  Bellville,  111.;  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Agatha, 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  Chapel,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Elizabeth's,  St.  Martin's, 
St.  Stanislau's,  St.  Hedwig's,  Chicago,  111.;  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  Webster 
Grove,  Mo.;  Rock  Church,  Mereyville  Convent,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St 
Michael's  Ursuline  Convent,  St.  Alphonsus,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Teresa, 
^ew  Orleans,  La. ;  St.  Cecilia  Academy,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Cathedral. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Church  of  Seven  Dolors,  Walsenburg,  Colo.;  St.  Vincent's,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  St.  Joseph,  Marysville,  Cal. ;  Church  of  the  Assump- 
tion, Tornales,  Cal.;  Holy  Cross,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  St.  Marys, 
Austin,  Tex. ;  Ursuline  Convent  Chapel,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Cathedral,  St. 
Mary's,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

This  great  volume  of  work  has  been  imported  at  prices  against 
which  no  American  firm  can  compete  and  hope  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness. So  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
new  lines  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood  from  the  business  in  which 
they  have  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and  the  workers  with 
them,  of  course,  have  had  to  adopt  the  newer  methods  of  American 
iiomestic  glass. 

Our  whole  object  in  coming  before  your  honorable  committee  is 
•to  have  increased  opportunities  to  provide  steady  employment  for 
ihe  men  of  our  craft,  so  that  they  may  maintain  themselves  and 
families  as  decent,  self-respecting  citizens,  and  we  believe  that  this 
c&n  best  be  accomplished  by  levying  a  duty  of  at  least  60  per  cent  ad 
Valorem. 

^'jWe  therefore  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  that  due 
<30nsideration  may  be  given  the  above. 
^  .HespectfuUy  submitted. 
'  ,  Peter  Bell, 

Walter  H.  Crothers, 
•^  "'  Edward  A.  Mason, 

''  ,  Walter  West, 

For  Decorative  Glai<s  Workers*  Protective  Association. 

of  New  York  and  fnetnity. 
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WOOD   SOL£S   AND   IRON    RIRia. 

Laubel  Springs,  N.  J.,  Nov&mher  H^  1908, 
Mr.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  importers  of  raw  material  for  use  in  the  make-up  of 
our  shoes  we  take  a  great  interest  in  regard  to  tariff  revision.  Now, 
we  import  about  $1,000  worth  of  wood  soles  and  the  same  amount  in 
iron  rims,  that  are  put  on  the  edges  of  soles,  a  year. 

On  the  wood  soles  we  pay  35  per  cent  duty,  and  on  the  iron  rims 
46  per  cent.  Neither  of  these  goods  are  made  in  this  country,  so  you 
see  it  does  not  protect  x\merican  manufacturers. 

The  irons  are  not  specially  mentioned;  therefore  come  under  the 
head  of  "  Manufactured  iron,"  and  the  wood  soles  under  the  head  of 
"Manufactured  wood."  Hardware  is  less  duty;  so  are  horseshoes, 
and  we  think  that  if  clog  irons  were  rated  the  same  as  horseshoes, 
which  they  are  similar  to,  we  could  sell  cheaper  and  do  a  much  larger 
business. 

These  shoes  are  worn  by  miners,  tin-plate  workers,  etc.,  and  any 
reduction  of  rate  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  wearers. 

If  you  will  kindly  have  cloff  soles  and  clog  irons  mentioned  in  the 
new  tariff  revision,  we  think  that  a  lower  rate  could  be  procured. 

Trusting  that  same  will  have  your  attention,  and  thanking  you  for 
same,  we  are, 

Very  respectfully,  Wh^liam  Brown's  Sons. 


Schedule  C. — Metals^  and  manufaetures  of 

BRONZE   powder. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  liepresentatives^  Washington^  />.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  appear  before  you  representing  the  American  product 
of  bronze  powder,  covered  by  section  175  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

175.  Bronze  powder,  twelve  cents  per  pound;  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  or 
aluminum,  in  leaf,  six  cents  per  package  of  one  hundred  leaves. 

If  any  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  present  tariff,  in  behalf  of  all 
manufacturers  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  I  recommend 
that  the  paragraph  as  amended  read  as  follows : 

175.  Bronze  powder,  fifteen  cents  per  pound;  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  or 
aluminum,  in  leaf,  six  cents  per  package  of  one  hundred  leaves. 

This  is  an  increase  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  the  present  tariff,  and 
we  recommend  this  increase  for  the  following  reasons  : 

A  protective  tariff  was  placed  upon  our  product  by  the  McKinley 
bill  of  1890  of  12  cents  a  pound,  and  it  was  continued  by  the  Dinglev 
tariff  of  1897.  Before  the  McKinley  tariff  was  passed  practically  all 
of  the  bronze  powders  consumed  in  this  country  were  imported,  and 
only  two  small  factories  existed.  To-day  we  have  five  factories  pro- 
ducing bronze  powders,  and  we  produce  about  one-half  of  the  bronze 
powder  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
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That  the  present  rate  is  not  prohibitive  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  German  bronze  powder  manufacturers  export  to  this  country 
the  merchandise  to  the  amount  in  value  of  over  $1,000,000  a  year, 
and  we  produce  about  the  same  amount  in  quantity  and  value. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  is  not  opposed  by  the  leading  importers 
of  the  article. 

During  the  development  of  this  industry,  since  1890,  the  price  of 
bronze  powder,  whicn  is  produced  from  copper  and  zinc,  has  been 
reduced  to  the  consumer  by  60  per  cent. 

Germany  is  our  greatest  competitor,  and  we  ask  for  an  increase 
in  duty  purely  on  account  of  the  difference  in  wages  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  Wages  paid  in  the  United  States  aver- 
age over  100  per  cent  more  than  the  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in 
Germany. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Bronze  Powder  Mfg.  Co., 
Henry  Ahlborn,  President^ 

1S2  Church  Street^  New  York  City. 


BISMUTH. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  18^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C: 
We  quote  from  "  The  production  of  bismuth,"  by  C.  C.  Schnatter- 
beck,  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1906 : 

Interesting  features  in  the  bismuth  industry  in  1905  have  been  the  shipment 
of  ore  from  a  new  deposit  in  California,  the  resumption  of  mining  on  the  famous 
Ballard  property  in  Colorado,  and  the  reduction  in  the  combination's  price  of 
the  metal  in  London  from  10  shillings  ($2.43)  to  5  shillings  ($1.22)  per  pound. 
The  combination  thus  reduced  its  price  DO  per  cent  In  11105.  At  5  shillings  per 
pound  in  London  the  cost  in  Philadelphia  is  about  $1.28.  More  attention  has 
also  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  deposits  In  Saxony,  the  most  Impor- 
tant in  the  world,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Austria,  Bolivia,  and  Australia.  For 
years  the  world's  consumption  of  bismuth  has  been  met  by  the  celebrated  mines 
in  Saxony,  where  it  occurs  chiefly  at  Schnw^berg,  in  the  veins  which  are  worked 
for  cobalt  ores,  and  at  Altenberg,  where  the  metal  is  found  associated  with 
cassiterite.  Quantities  of  bismuth  are  also  produced  as  a  by-product  In  smelt- 
ing lead  bullion  at  Freiberg.  Germany.  In  Austria  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  are  the  gold,  silver,  and  tin  bearing  ores  in  Bohemia,  where  bismuth  is 
also  recovered  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  uranium  oxide  at  Joachlm- 
thal.  In  Australia  bismuth  is  widely  distributed,  being  associated  principally 
with  tin.  copper,  and  iron  pyrite,  and  with  the  noble  metals,  notably  in  New 
South   Wales  and   Queensland. 

Recently  there  hjis  bct^n  developed  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  enormous  der>osit  of  tln-blsmuth-copper  ore.  Bolivia  has  long 
been  known  as  a  source  of  sui)ply  of  bismuth,  the  metal  occurring  with  tin,  gold, 
and  silver  ores,  especially  at  Tasna  and  Chorolque.  Mexico  also  has  deposits  of 
bismuth,  which  may  bo  developed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  near  future.  In 
France  bismuth  has  bet^i  discovered  in  ipiantlty  with  wolfram,  pyrite,  and  phos- 
phatic  minenils  at  Meymac.  The  Cornwall,  England,  tin  and  copper  mines 
have  also  produced  bismuth  in  small  quantity. 

Little  progress  is  shown  in  the  consumption  of  bismuth,  and  only  when  an 
extraordinary  demand  arises,  as  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  when  bismutb 
compounds  were  used  for  medicinal  and  surgical  jiurposes,  does  the  trade 
awaken  to  the  iK)s.^lb!lities  of  expansion.  In  the  United  States  the  consump- 
tion of  metallic  bismuth  in  1905  was  between  175,000  and  200,000  pounds.    Most 
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of  this  was  imiwrted  free  of  duty.  Small  quantities  of  bismuth  salts  for 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  purposes  have  also  been  imported.  It  Is  a  fact 
worthy  of  note  that  the  import  trade  has  grown  over  50  per  cent  In  the  last  ten 
years,  while  the  bismuth-mluing  industry  in  this  country  has  shown  compar- 
atively little  progress.  This  is  not  because  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bismuth- 
bearing  deposits  in  the  United  States,  as  they  have  been  found  In  Colorado, 
California,  Nevada,  Arlssona,  and  Utah,  but  it  is  rather  the  result  of  imide- 
quate  methods  of  smelting  the  metal  here.  The  refined  bismuth  imported  from 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  frequently  analyzes  over  90  per  cent  in  purity, 
while  crude  metal  will  be  93  to  96  per  cent,  having  as  impurities  antimony  and 
arsenic  or  other  metals.  ' 

Mining  for  bismuth  in  the  United  States  is  at  present  centered  in  Leadvllle, 
Colo.,  where  the  newly  incorporated  Ballard  Consolidated  Mining  and  Milling 
Company  resumed  shipments  June  1,  1905,  from  the  properties  that  have  here- 
tofore been  owned  and  leased  by  individuals.  The  new  deposit  in  California, 
which  early  in  the  year  shipped  20  or  30  tons  of  ore,  is  situated  55  miles  east 
of  Banning.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  good  inquiry  in  the  market  for  bismuth 
sulphide  ore,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  In  the  near  future  the  metal 
would  be  recovered  from  the  immense  placer  dumps  of  schlrmerite  (containing 
bismuth,  silver,  load,  and  sulphur)  in  Montana  and  other  Western  States. 

Bismuth  metal  has  been  given  very  little  attention  by  American 
metal  producers,  possibly  due  to  lack  of  information,  by  reason  of  its 
close  control  by  the  foreign  syndicates — English  and  German,  who 
work  in  unison — not  only  of  the  world's  production,  but  also  of  its 
consumption.  The  facts  are  the  Saxon  (jovernment  controlled  bis- 
muth until  1872,  when  large  shipments  were  made  to  England  from 
Bolivia,  the  result  of  which  brought  the  price  down  to  2s.  6d.  (62 
cents)  per  pound.  The  fight  for  the  market  continued  for  three 
years — ^the  Bolivian  output  becoming  more  and  more  important — ^the 
Saxons  finally  concluding  they  must  treat  with  the  English  represent- 
atives of  the  Bolivian  mines.  The  result  was  an  agreement  to  grant 
the  English  firm  the  American,  French,  and  English  markets,  the 
Saxons  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this  agreement  and  con- 
trol by  this  syndicate  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The  output 
from  Bolivia  for  the  year  1906  was  1,307,031  pounds,  according  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Sorsby,  the  ^\jnerican  consul  at  La  Paz,  all 
of  which  went  to  England.  The  consumption  of  bismuth  in  the 
United  States  is  now  approximately  225,000  pounds  annually,  the 
exact  fibres  of  the  Treasury  Department  being  243,926  pounds  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1906,  at  a  valuation  of  $378,562,  and  215,647  pounds  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1907,  at  a  valuation  ot  $262,775.  The  United 
States  Government  does  not  derive  a  dollar's  revenue  at  the  present 
time  from  the  importation  of  this  important  metal,  nor  does  anyone 
else  in  the  United  States,  for  that  matter,  all  the  benefits  of  its  present 
consumption  going  to  foreign  countries. 

In  the  year  1905  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  of  St.  Ix)uis,  de- 
cided to  take  up  bismuth  and  installed  a  plant  at  a  cost  of  about 
$20,000,  exclusively  for  separating  and  refining  of  bismuth.  When 
the  European  syndicate  became  aware  of  this,  they  lowered  the  price 
from  9  shillings  ($2.20)  per  pound,  the  price  rulmg  at  that  time,  to 
6  shillings  ($1.22)  per  pound,  about  45  per  cent,  as  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Schnatterbeck  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  brief,  and  not  only  did 
they  do  this,  but  went  so  far  as  to  caution  the  American  buyers  that 
if  they  bought  bismuth  from  other  sources  than  themselves  or  en- 
couraged the  production  of  bismuth  in  this  country,  they — the 
buyers — might  find  difficulty  in  buying  from  them  at  favorable  prices, 
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should  occasion  arise  in  the  future  which  might  make  it  necessary  to 
call  on  them  again  for  supplies.  Monsanto  continued  to  operate  the 
plant,  however,  for  a  little  over  a  year,  but  were  then  compelled  to 
shut  down,  and  this  plant  is  now  idle,  although  the  syndicate  did  sub- 
sequently advance  the  price  Is.  6d.  (37  cents)  per  pound,  the  price 
now  being  6s.  6d.  ($1.59)  per  pound. 

The  owners  of  bismuth  mines  in  the  United  States  are  not  war- 
ranted in  working  their  pi^operties  for  bismuth  ore  under  present  con- 
ditions, having  no  assurance  of  value,  as  t\\e  syndicate  raises  or  lowers 
the  price  of  bismuth  at  will,  and  the  bismuth  ores  in  this  country 
carry  but  little  other  value.  We  are  confident  that  if  the  following 
changes  suggested  herewith  be  made  in  the  tariflf  it  would  result  im- 
mediately in  an  increased  interest  in  the  development  of  the  American 
bismuth  mines,  as  well  as  tend  to  bring  shipments  of  bullion  and  ores 
from  Mexico  and  the  South  American  countries  to  the  United  States 
for  refining. 

Bismuth  metal  is  now  used  to  some  extent  in  the  arts,  i.  e.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  soft  solder,  in  combination  with  lead,  tin,  and  anti- 
mony for  an  alloy  of  low  melting  point,  especially  desired  in  auto- 
matic sprinkling  heads  used  with  the  automatic  sprinkling  system, 
now  so  generally  installed  in  most  large  commercial  ana  factory 
buildings. 

The  bismuth  salts  are  also  in  quite  large  demand.  The  oxychloride 
is  largely  used  in  face  powders,  and  the  nitrate  for  cosmetics.  The 
oxide  is  used  to  a  small  extent  in  making  porcelain  colors,  while  the 
subnitrate  and  other  unenumerated  salts  are  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  trust  you  will  see  the  correctness  of 
our  request  for  the  following  suggested  modifications  of  the  present 
tariff: 

Paragraph  629 :  Insert "  bismuth  "  after  "  silver,"  to  make  the  para- 
graph read: 

Ores  of  gold,  silver,  bismuth,  copijer,  or  nlcfcel,  and  nickel  matte:  sweepings 
of  gold  and  silver,  free. 

Paragraph  182:  After  "lead  bullion  or  base  bullion  "  insert  "  con- 
taining over  05  per  cent  of  lead,"  to  make  the  paragraph  read : 

T^nd  dross,  lead  bullion,  or  base  bullion  containing  over  95  per  <*ent  of  lead, 
lead  in  pigs,  etc.,  2i  cents  per  pound. 

New  paragraph: 

Lead  bullion  or  base  bullion  containing  95  per  cent  lead  or  less,  2i  cents  per 
pound  on  the  lead  (•outaiued  therein:  Providrd.  That  in  levying  and  collecting 
the  duty  on  lead,  duty  shall  also  be  levied  and  collected  on  any  other  dutiable 
material  contained  therein. 

In  explanation  of  the  request  for  the  two  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  imported  several  shipments  of  Dullion 
from  Mexico  for  separation  and  refining,  principally  for  the  bismuth 
contained  in  this  bullion,  the  assay  of  which  was  from  12  to  16  per 
cent  bismuth,  78  to  82  per  cent  lead,  and  appreciable  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver;  the  bismuth,  however,  being  of  chief  value,  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  The  Board  of  Appraisers  classi- 
fied these  shipments  under  paragraph  182  '*  lead  or  base  bullion  "  and 
assessed  the  rate  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  the  total  weight  of  the 
bullion,  including  the  bismuth,  gold,  and  silver,  all  of  whidi  are  now 
free,  the  importers  being  compelled  to  pay  2^  cents  per  pound  on 
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these  free  metals  under  that  paragraph.    We  repeat  from  Treasury 
decision  28202 : 

♦  *  ♦  Under  the  previous  tariff  act  tlie  claim  of  tlie  importer  as  to  the 
assessment  of  duty  on  the  actual  weight  of  the  lead  contained  In  bullion  would 
merit  consideration  under  the  present  act.  However,  In  view  of  the  specific  pro- 
vision for  lead  or  base  bullion,  we  find  that  the  merchandise  the  subject  of  this 
protest  is  dutiable  as  assessed  under  paragraph  182  at  its  actual  weight  and 
without  deduction  for  the  weight  of  the  nondutiable  metals  contained  in  such 
base  bullion. 

Paragraph  495:  Bismuth  (free)  change  to  read: 

Bismuth  metal  unrefined  and  of  less  than  75  per  cent  purity,  free:  Provided, 
That  duty  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  any  other  dutiable  material  con- 
tained therein. 

New  paragraph: 

Bismuth,  bismuth  alloys,  or  bullion  containing  75  per  cent  or  over  of  bismntli 
metal,  50  cents  per  pound  for  bismuth  contained  therein:  Provided,  That  In 
levying  and  collecting  the  duty  on  bismuth  duty  shall  also  be  levied  and  col- 
lected on  any  other  dutiable  material  contained  therein. 

New  paragraph: 

Bismuth  oxychlorido,  and  all  salts  of  bismuth,  $1  per  pound. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works, 
Per  Jno.  F.  Qubeny,  President. 


CARD   CLOTHING. 


The  card-clothing  industry  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  an 
article  that  does  not  enter  into  general  consumption.  The  demand 
for  it  is  consequently  limited.  liut,  while  the  amount  of  possible 
production  is  comparatively  small,  that  industry  requires  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  capital — probably  the  largest  amount  of 
capital  for  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  of  any  industry.  In  this 
country,  in  round  numbers,  $1,200,000  of  capital  is  employed  in  the 
annual  production  of  $1,200,000  worth  of  goods. 

The  manufacture  of  card  clothinj^  in  the  country  is  an  industry 
that  needs  increased  protection.  First,  because  it  pays  to  its  em- 
plo^^ees  wages  150  per  cent  higher  than  the  wages  paid  to  workmen 
of  the  same  class  in  foreign  countries.  The  American  manufacturer 
can  not,  therefore,  under  present  tariflf  conditions  successfully  com- 
pete with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  labor  market;  second,  be- 
cause, under  the  present  tariff,  in  most  cases,  the  duty  on  the  mate- 
rials entering  into  the  construction  of  card  clothing  is  greater  pro- 
portionately than  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article. 

Paragraph  146  provides  for  card  clothing  manufactured  from 
tempered  steel  wire,  45  cents  per  square  foot,  all  other  card  clothing 
20  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  two  articles  entering  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of  card  cloth- 
ing are  card  cloth  and  card  wire.  Card  cloth  consists  either  of  a 
certain  number  of  plies  of  cotton  and  linen,  a  certain  number  of  plies 
of  cotton,  linen,  and  rubber,  a  certain  number  of  plies  of  I'otton, 
linen,  and  wool,  or  a  certain  number  of  plies  of  cotton,  linen,  wool, 
and  rubber. 

The  first  two  items  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  46  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  the  other  two  are  dutiable  at  44  cents  a  pound  and  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  if  valued  over  70  cents  a  pound,  44  cents  a  pound 
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and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  equivalent  to  125  to  160  p&c 
cent  duty. 

The  wire  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  same  is 
round  (par.  137).  Any  other  45  per  cent,  and  if  tin  coated,  two- 
tenths  cent  per  pound  additional. 

Card  clothmg  is  subject  to  a  specific  rate,  regardless  of  the  mate- 
rials entering  into  its  construction. 

In  1897  there  were  1,600  card-setting  machines  in  operation,  while 
in  1906  and  1907,  two  good  business  years,  there  were  only  1,039  such 
machines  in  operation.  Likewise  the  amount  of  American-made 
card  clothing  used  in  this  countrv  has  steadily  decreased,  while  the 
amount  of  imported  clothing  has  increased.  Statistics  show  that  the 
total  sales  of  card  clothing  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  were 
1,313,685  square  feet,  of  which  422,946  square  feet  were  imported,  and 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  were  1,399,054  square  feet,  of 
which  464,716  square  feet  were  imported.  It  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  one-third  of  the  total  amount  sold  in  this  country 
was  imported. 

This  does  not  include  the  card  clothing  that  has  been  imported 
with  carding  machinery  since  the  decision  rendered  by  the  general 
appraisers  December  12,  1906  (G.  A.  (>490,  T.  D.  27760),  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Massachu- 
setts, December  31,  1907  (T.  D.  28688),  and  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Treasury  Department  February  3,  1908  (T.  D.  28732).  Since 
this  ruling  card  clothing  imported  with  carding  machinery  has  paid 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  under  paragraph  193,  which  means 
that  this  card  clothing  only  pays  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  foot  on 
the  lowest-priced  card  clothing  and  a  duty  of  36  cents  per  square  foot 
on  the  highest-priced  card  clothing. 

We  claim  that  this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  present  tariff  bill, 
as  it  gives  a  decided  advantage  to  the  importer  and  does  not  allow  the 
card-clothing  manufacturer  a  chance  to  compete  for  this  class  of 
work. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  gradual  increase  of  importations 
since  the  Dingley  tariff  law  was  enacted : 

Year  ending  June  30 — 

{203,502.01  Fquare  feet  tempered  steel,  at  40  cents  per  square  foot. 
4,411.77  FQiiare  feet  others,  at  20  cents  per  square  foot. 
13,289.00  Fqiiare  feet  tempered  steel,  at  40  cents  i)er  square  foot. 
i«Ofi        1170,662.00  Fqiiare  feet  tempered  steel,  at  45  cents  per  square  foot. 

ii$y» "1^     5,772.00  square  feet  others,  at  20  cents  per  square  foot 

1CQQ        /319,618.83  Fciuare  feet  tempered  steel. 

leyw 'j^    3,060.01  ^qiiare  feet  others. 

-lonn        i462,192.84  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

iwu "1^     5,031.48  square  feet  others. 

loni         /328,676.94  square  feet  tenii)ered  steel. 

iwi 'j^     8,305.00  square  feet  others. 

iQft9        /267,723.74  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

iwu^ -j^     3,524.61  square  feet  others. 

iQoa         /410,307.26  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

lyiw ^     7,105.33  square  feet  others. 

loftii         /41 0,987 .67  stjuare  feet  tempered  steel. 

1W4 ^     5,214.33  square  feet  others. 

iQAK        /408,320.67  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

iwo 1    4,732.67  square  feet  others. 

lonA        /413,244.82  scpiare  feet  tempered  steel. 

iwuo j     9,702.00  scjuare  feet  others. 

iQn7        /453,118.23  square  feet  tempered  steel, 
iw/ y^  11,598.17  square  feet  others. 
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These  importations  were  a  large  increase  over  the  years  previous 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law. 

Inasmuch  as  the  card  clothing  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
are  at  so  great  a  disadvantage  under  the  present  tariff  and  are  con- 
sequently gradually  losing  their  business  to  the  foreign  makers,  we 
would  respectfully  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  assessed  upon  card  cloth- 
ing be  as  follows : 

Per  square  foot 

Card  clothing  manufactured  from  round,  tempered.  8t«el  wire,  unless 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act $0.60 

Card  clothing  made  of  felt  face,  wool  face  of  a  rubber  face  cloth  con- 
taining wool .  55 

Card  clothing  manufactured  with  plated  wire,  brass  wire,  bronze  wire, 
double  convex  wire,  angular  wire,  sectoral  wire,  and  all  others  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act .55 

Card  clothing  manufactured  of  round  iron  wire .20 

Unattached  card  clothing,  imported  with  machinery,  shall  be  classi- 
fied as  card  clothing  and  pay  the  rate  of  duty  specified  in  this  act. 

Or,  in  lieu  of  increasing  the  present  rates  on  the  manufactured 
product,  that  such  a  reduction  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  the 
materials  from  which  card  clothing  is  made  as  will  enable  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with  their  foreign 
rivals. 

With  this  brief  we  deposit  samples,  with  tables  showing  compara- 
tive cost  price  of  card  clothing  made  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 
KespectfuUy  submitted. 

By  George  L.  Hamilton, 

North  Andover,  Mass. 
For  Howard  Bros.  Mfo.  Co., 

Worcester  J  Mass. 
BECKwriH  Card  Co., 

Stafford  Springs^  Conn. 
American  Card  Clothing  Co., 

Worcester  J  Mass. 
Benjamin  Booth  &  Co., 

•  Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Amsterdam  Card  Clothing  Co., 

Amsterdam^  N.  T. 
Leicester  Card  Clothing  Co., 

Leicester,  Mass. 
Methuen  Napper  Co., 

Methuen,  Mass. 
AsHwoRTH  Brothers, 

FaU  River,  Mass. 
Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Co., 

North  Andover,  Mass. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  16, 1908. 

chains. 

Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CoMMirrEB. 
^  Gentlemen  :  I,  as  the  president  of  the  Hand  Chainmakers'  Na- 
tional Union,  representing  95  per  cent  of  the  chainworkers  of  the 
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United  States,  have  been  requested  to  address  you  in  the  interest  of 
our  trade.  Knowing  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
laws  of  our  country,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  two  years  the  chain  makers  of  this  country  have  worked 
about  half  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  chain  has 
been  imported  to  this  country.  We,  as  American  mechanics,  desire 
to  be  protected  agiftinst  foreign  competition  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  as  American  citizens  to  live  and  maintain  our  families. 

Hoping  that  this  will  meet  with  your  just  consideration,  gentle- 
men, 1  beg  leave  to  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

David  Chance, 
President  of  the  Hand  Chainrrhdkers*  Union,  U.  S.  A. 


COBBUGATED   BOILEB  FURNACES. 

New  York,  November  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z>.  C> 
Sir:  As  the  manufacturers  of  corrugated  boiler  furnaces  for  land 
and  marine  boilers,  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record,  first,  as 
protesting  against  any  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  on  this  product ; 
second,  to  ask  for  a  redrawing  of  the  clause  indicated  above,  for  rea- 
sons hereinafter  set  forth. 

1.  The  necessary  machinery  for  the  production  of  corrugated  boiler 
furnaces  has  been  produced  at  large  expense,  but  the  market  in  this 
country  for  this  article  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  during  the  best  of 
times  the  demand  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  approximatdy  reach  the 
producing  capacity  of  our  manufacturing  plant. 

The  present  tariff  rate  is  a  specific  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound, 
and  this  rate  we  respectfully  suggest  be  maintained  in  any  revision 
of  the  tariff  which  may  be  made  or  contemplated. 

At  the  present  rate  of  duty  we  are  able  to  just  about  meet  the 
German  and  Illnglish  prices  for  corrugated  furnaces;  but  should  the 
duty  be  any  less,  we  would  not  be  able  to  ward  off  foreign  competi- 
tion, as  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  entering  into  the  construction 
of  corrugated  furnaces  in  Europe  is  roundly  one-third  less  than  what 
we  pay  in  this  country,  and  therefore  we  would  be  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue this  portion  of  our  business. 

Even  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  some  cornigated  furnaces  are 
brought  into  this  country  from  abroad,  showing  that  any  reduction 
in  the  present  tariff  would  open  the  door  to  foreign  manufacturers 
and  the  consequent  injury  to  this  company  and  the  workmen  in  its 
eroplov. 

2.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  section  152  of  Schedule  C — manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel — be  redrawn  in  any  future  revision  of  the 
tariff  schedule,  in  order  to  remove  the  ambiguity  which  at  present 
exists  in  it,  and  prevent  any  evasion  of  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  2i 
cents  per  pound  on  corrugated  boiler  furnaces,  which  is  clearly  tlie 
intention  of  this  clause. 
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We  believe  that  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  language,  corru- 
gated boiler  furnaces  have  been  brought  into  this  country  under  the 
name  of  tubes  or  flues,  upon  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound,  instead  of  2^  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  true  that  a  corrugated  furnace  is  cylindrical  in  form,  but 
when  the  distinctive  use  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  construction  of 
a  steam  boiler  is  considered,  there  is  no  process  of  reasoning  which 
can  be  applied  to  bring  it  under  the  classification  of  a  tube  or  flue; 
hence  our  request  for  a  redrawinjg  of  this  particular  clause  of  this 
schedule.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  possible  to  evade  the  prescribed 
tariflf  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  which  is  a  serious  detriment  to  our 
business,  and  one  which  is  not  possible  for  us  to  successfully  meet, 
should  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  force. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  suggest  that  clause  152  of  Schedule 
C — metals  and  manufactures  of — te  altered  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Lap  welded,  butt  welded,  seamed,  or  Jointed  iron  or  steel  boiler  tubes,  pipes, 
flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  two  cents  per 
pound ; "  welded  cylindrical  furnaces  made  from  rolled  plate  metal,  when  cor- 
rugated, ribbed,  or  otherwise  reenforced  against  collapsing  pressure,  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound ;  "all  other  iron  or  steel  tubes,  finished,  not  specially 
provided  for  In  this  act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 


Very  respectfully, 


The  Continental  Iron  Works, 
Thos.  F.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Secretary, 


COTTON  ties  and  JUTE  BAQOING. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  November  17, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  resolutions  of  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  desiring  relief  from  the  tariflf  tax  on  jute 
bagging  and  steel  cotton  ties.  Representing,  as  I  do,  a  cotton-pro- 
ducmg  section,  I  know  that  my  constituents  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  demand  proffered  in  the  resolutions,  and  I  urgently  request  the 
favorable  consideration  of  your  committee.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
shall  gladly  appear  in  person  before  the  committee  should  it  desire 
any  elaboration  of  the  views  herein  expressed. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Francis  Rives  Lassiter, 
Member  of  Congress,  Fourth  District  of  Virginia, 


[Extract  from  minutes  of  board  of  directors.  New  Orleana  Cotton  Exchange  meeting.] 

«  November  0,  lOOS. 

Whereas  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  meet  in  the  near  future  to  hear  argument  In  relation  to  tariff  amendments: 
and 

\\Tieroas  the  present  tariff  on  Jute  bap^Ing  used  for  baling  cotton  and  on 
steel  cotton  ties  amounts  to  0  cents  or  more  jKjr  bale;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  is  a  direct  burden  on  the  cotton-raising  Industry  of  the 
South  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  thrive 
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at  tbe  expense  of  the  most  important  class  of  agriculturists  in  this  country: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  earnestly  urges  that  all 
bagging  and  ties  used  in  the  baling  of  cotton  be  put  on  the  free  list. 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  Louisiana 
and  those  from  the  other  cotton  States  be  earnestly  urged  to  present  this  mat- 
ter before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  any  oth^r  congressional  com- 
mittee before  which  It  may  be  considered  In  such  light  as  will  prove  the  Justice 
of  our  request  and  the  urgency  for  all  proper  relief  In  the  premises. 

A  true  copy. 

H.  G.  Hbstkb,  Secretarih 


Yazoo  Citt,  Miss.,  November  i5, 1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

HoMse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Mr  Deab  Sib  :  I  received  some  time  ago,  from  your  clerk,  a  circular 
card  sayinff  that  the  committee  was  open  to  hearings  from  me  and 
other  peop&.  In  addition  to  that  the  card  made  a  requirement  that 
the  person  asking  to  be  heard  give  his  name,  permanent  address,  tem- 
porary address  in  Washington,  and  the  names  of  those  whom  he 
represents.  One  part  of  it  i  ought  to  respond  to  in  making  the  re- 
quest that  I  now  do.  I  represent  every  cotton  farm^*  and  laborer,  as 
well  as  every  cotton  broker  and  factor,  in  the  country. 

I  urge  upon  the  committee  the  desirability  of  puttmg  jute  bagging 
and  cotton  ties  upon  the  free  list.  Cotton  is  about  the  only  agricnl- 
tural  product  in  the  United  States  being  produced  this  year  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production,  except  for  stdllful  farmers.  The  pro- 
ducers of  12,000,000  or  13,000,000  bales  of  cotton  ought  no  longer  to 
be  burdened  with  the  tax  on  bagging  and  ties.  If  they  were  situ- 
ated in  the  North  or  the  West  or  the  East,  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
not  be  burdened  with  it.  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  be  sworn  in  order  to  express  this  opinion 
or  to  have  it  communicated  to  the  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

JOHlf   ShABP  Wnj.TAMR. 


CUTl4EaY. 


Lakeville,  Conn.,  November  17^  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Paynb,  Member  of  Congress, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff  as 
affecting  the  duties  on  pocketknives,  clasp  knives,  pruning  and  bud- 
ding knives,  etc.,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
the  present  duties  increased.  The  present  situation  is  sufficiently 
unfavorable,  and  in  the  event  of  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  cutlery, 
would  be  disastrous  to  us. 

The  manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery  in  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  "  infant  industries  "  that  has  never  been  sufficiently  protected.  As 
a  result,  there  are  comparatively  few  producers  in  this  country,  and 
not  above  a  half  dozen  of  any  size.  Instead  of  large  fortunes  having 
been  made  in  the  business,  there  have  been  many  failures. 
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Knives  eaual  in  quality  to  any  made  abroad  are  made  in  this 
country,  ana  many  more  and  in  greater  variety  would  be  made  if 
they  could  be  marketed  to  advantage  in  competition  with  foreign 
goods.  Working  under  patents  aflfects  this  business  very  little,  as  the 
mechanical  principle  applying  to  pocket  knives  is,  in  the  main,  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  centuries.  The  question  is  chiefly  one  of 
placing  the  product  of  plentiful,  cheap,  foreim,  skilled  labor  against 
the  product  of  scarce,  high-jpriced,  skilled  labor  here.  To  meet  the 
resultant  competition,  American  manufacturers  have  had  their  prof- 
its reduced  to  practically  the  vanishing  point,  whereas,  if  a  suffi- 
ciently high  tariff  prevented  thousands  of  dealers  from  handling 
foreign-made  knives,  they  would  have  to  be  sufficiently  patriotic  to 
use  domestic  goods. 

We  presume  that  letters  of  this  general  character  will  have  less 
Iveight  with  the  revisers  of  the  tariff  than  exact  schedules  of  com- 
iwirative  costs,  etc.  These  latter  will  doubtless  be  supplied  by  the 
American  Pocket  Cutlery  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  we  trust 
they  will  be  given  full  consideration  in  arranging  the  details  of  the 
revision,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  incontrovertible  facts  in  this 
case  are — 

(1)  That  the  pocket  cutlery  industry  in  this  country  is  relatively 
weak,  composed  of  widely  scattered  units,  which  it  has  been  impos- 
sible, so  far,  at  least,  to  combine. 

(2)  That  foreign-made  knives  are  imported  in  great  quantities 
ana  marketed  to  aavantage  to  the  detriment  of  American  products. 

(8)  That  the  only  persons  affected  favorably  by  the  present  sched- 
ule, and  who  would  be  further  favorably  affected  by  a  reduction  of 
dutiee,  are  a  number  of  importers  (usually  of  foreign  extraction)  in 
New  York  City  and  several  other  ports  of  entry. 

(4)  That  there  is  probably  considerable  opportnnity  for  under* 
valuation  of  imports  and  other  devious  methods  of  evading  the  ditties. 
We  make  no  spedfic  charges,  but  such  conditions  have  existed  in 
times  past,  possiUy  exist  now^  and  if  not  properly  guarded  i^jpaiaet 
will  surely  exist  in  the  future. 

Doubtless  this  letter  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  mass  of  your  oor- 
reapmidence.  but  should  it  happm  to  assist  in  fixing  in  your  mind 
tha  status  ot  this  industry  as  it  will  be  affedad  by  the  action  of  Ckm- 
we  diall  fed  amply  repaid. 
Eeapeetfully,  yours, 

HOLUT    MAJnTVACrCTRIKO    OOBCFAinr, 

Maloolk  D.  Budd, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


DOUBUfi-fiAKRELED  GlUfS. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  November  IJ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reference  to  hearings  now  being  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  before  your  honorable  committee,  we  are  advised 
that  the  metal  schedule,  which  includes  our  manufacture  of  double- 
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barreled  guns,  will  be  taken  up  on  the  25th  of  this  month.  This  is  a 
very  important  matter  with  us,  as  upon  the  protection  aflforded  us 
by  the  present  schedule  our  prosperity,  if  not  our  very  existence, 
depends. 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  have  a  personal  representative  at  the 
hearing,  we  beg  to  submit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  upon 
this  subject,  written  to  the  Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter,  Representative  of 
this  district  in  Congress,  under  date  of  December  28,  1906,  covering 
to  some  extent  the  conditions  involved  by  the  tariflf  in  our  business. 
While  these  figures  are  not  brought  down  to  date,  we  do  not  believe 
diere  is  any  material  change  in  the  principle  involved  except  that 
we  might  add  that  we  believe  our  competitors  in  Europe  are  steadily 
developing  improved  facilities  in  the  way  of  modern  machinery  to 
better  utiuze  their  cheaper  labor.  We  therefore  believe  that  any  re- 
duction in  the  present  schedule  would  work  great  hardship  to  us  as 
one  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  and  no  doubt  to  others  in  the  same 
line  as  well. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  article  submitted,  and  beg 
to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  present 
schedule. 

Thanking  you  for  any  courtesy  and  attention,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Baker  Gun  and  Forging  Company, 
F.  M.  Farwell,  President 


December  28,  1906. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter, 

Niagara  FallSj  N,  Y. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  esteemed  request,  I  now 
take  pleasure  in  writing  j^ou  something  of  my  views  regarding  the 
present  tariff  schedule  in  its  relation  to  our  business. 

We  manufacture  a  line  of  double-barrel  shotguns  in  numerous 
grades,  ranging  in  retail  price  from  $20  to  $250.  It  is  a  similar  line 
to  that  extensively  manufactured  in  Europe  for  some  generations 
past  in  its  various  stages  of  progressive  development.  As  with 
many  other  things,  we  and  other  American  makers  have  been  follow- 
ers rather  than  leaders  in  this  line  and  only  until  recently  could  we 
justly  claim  equality  or  superiority  in  its  production.  Unlike  many 
other  articles,  the  ^un  had  its  origin  and  early  development  as  well 
as  its  later  perfection  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
Its  initial  stages  of  manufacture  in  this  country  were  therefore  in 
direct  competition  with  the  established  facilities  and  lowly  paid 
skilled  labor  of  those  countries. 

Concurrently  with  the  rapid  development  of  military  arms  in 
Europe  incident  to  almost  j^erpetual  warfare  there  for  generations, 
the  sporting  arm  or  double-barrel  fowling  piece  which  we  manufac- 
ture was  also  developed  and  found  its  broadest  field  of  use  in  this 
and  other  countries  of  limited  settlement,  abounding  in  quantities  of 
wild  game. 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  its  manufacture  should  early 
have  been  undertaken  in  this  country,  which  on  established  prin- 
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ciples  and  models  probably  could  not  have  been  successfully  done 
without  some  protection. 

Contradictory  to  the  theoretical  decline  of  the  uses  of  the  arm  on 
account  of  the  diminishing  quantities  of  game  and  the  enactment  of 
wise  laws  limiting  the  shooting  season  in  most  States  to  a  few  fall 
months,  a  large  industry  has  been  built  up  which  is  now  in  nearly 
every  individual  case  prosperous  and  fairly  profitable. 

We  are  protected  under  the  present  schedule  by  a  compound  duty, 
so  far  as  it  aflfects  our  product,  of  $6  specific  and  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (on  guns  valued  at  more  than  $10).  Our  cost  of  manu- 
facture comprises  approximately  60  per  cent  labor,  25  per  cent  mate- 
rial, and  15  per  cent  general  expenses.  For  labor  we  pay  about  twice 
or  three  times  that  paid  the  same  class  in  Europe.  A  considerable 
part  of  our  cost  of  material  however  goes  to  the  European  manu- 
facturers and  their  labor  for  gun  barrels  and  stocks,  from  whence  we 
obtain  all  that  we  use.  While  a  few  steel  barrels  are  made  in  this 
country,  the  manufacture  of  figured  Damascus  and  twist  barrels 
has  never  been  undertaken  here  to  any  extent  nor  with  any  degree  of 
success.  The  making  of  this  class  of  barrels  is  done  mostly  by  hand 
and  in  its  nature  does  not  admit  of  much  machine  works  Not  only 
are  we  lacking  in  the  necessary  skill  and  material  to  properly  make 
them,  but  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  considering  tne  work  in- 
volved prohibits  their  manufacture  here. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  the  invention  of  firearms  has  this  indus- 
try been  carried  on  in  European  countries  with  crude  facilities  but 
consummate  skill,  and  it  is  an  instinctive  art  with  them  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  by  those  engaged  in  it.  These  barrels, 
rough  bored,  come  in  duty  free  as  raw  material,  from  which  stage  we 
build  them  up,  together  with  all  other  parts  of  the  gun,  with  skilled 
labor  into  the  finished  product. 

The  price  of  our  product  has  been  steadily  lowered,  while  the  cost 
of  certain  labor  and  materials  entering  into  its  construction  during 
the  more  recent  time  has  been  increased.  This  has  been  the  result 
not  only  of  domestic  competition,  but  made  possible  by  larger  sales,' 
steadier  output,  and  the  resultant  economies  of  manufacture  and  gen- 
eral prosperous  conditions  under  a  stable  tariff  policy.  It  doubtless 
could  not  have  been  done  in  competition  with  foreign  labor  but  for 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff.  Under  the  so-called 
Wilson  schedule  of  lower  duties  our  factory  was  forced  temporarily 
to  close. 

I  think  you  would  hardly  wish  to  see  the  labor  conditions  of  tliis 
country  like  those  of  Europe,  as  I  myself  have  but  recently  seen  them 
there.  That  is  a  hard  country  on  man's  best  friends — women  and 
dogs — while  the  children  come  in  for  no  small  share  of  the  toil  and 
drudgery  necessary  to  their  subsistence  at  the  expense  of  early  in- 
tellectual and  physical  development.  While  in  many  gun  factories 
there  conditions  are  satisfactory  according  to  their  standards,  wages 
generally  paid  skilled  mechanicians  are  much  lower  than  in  this 
country,  and  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  and  mechanical  labor  is  per- 
formed by  poorly  paid  women,  such  as  is  done  in  this  country  by  men 
at  fair  wages.  The  cheaper  grades  of  guns,  however,  many  of  which 
find  their  way  into  this  market,  are  produced  by  labor  which  hardly 
realizes  an  existence. 
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Up  to  a  certain  stage,  guns  are  made  by  machinery  mostly,  but 
after  that  it  is  all  hand  labor. 

The  cheaper  grades  produced  abroad,  costing  there  but  $4  or  $5, 
pass  througli  the  hands  of  some  40  different  workmen  and  undergo 
as  many  different  processes  of  skilled  or  partly  skilled  labor.  This 
is  done  largely  by  the  women  and  children  under  piece-work  contract 
in  their  own  homes,  and  how  little  each  receives  is  not  difficult  to 
estimate  approximately. 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  altruism,  their  conditions  would  not 
be  materially  bettered  by  a  change  in  our  tariff,  but  on  the  contrary 
competition  on  a  nonprotective  basis  would  doubtless  force  similar 
conditions  here  or  else  a  large  reduction  in  our  output. 

Of  the  guns  which  come  into  competition  with  those  we  manufac- 
ture there  were  imported  into  this  country,  according  to  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor ^oy  years  (ending- 
June  30)   and  values:  1903,  $G9,688;  1904,  $62,538;  1905,  $62,461;. 
1906,  $66,337. 

The  importation  of  forged  rough-bored  tubes  for  barrek-by  the- 
American  manufacturers  for  the  corresponding  years  were :  1903, 
$233,826.66  ;a904,  $172,691.19;  1905,  $216,876;  1906,  $260,683. 
.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  we  have  been  barely  able  to 
hold  our  home  market  against  the  finished  product  of  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  have  drawn  heavily  upon  them  for  our  rough  tubes  or 
barrels,  which  do  not  come  into  competition  to  any  considerable 
extent  with  similar  manufacture  here,  being  produced  abroad  by 
l9w-paid  skilled  labor  of  special  experience. 

I  have  before  stated  that  while  our  labor  and  material  have  been* 
increasing  in  cost  and  are  higher  than  in  Europe,  the  price  of  our. 
product  has  been  lowered  by  domestic  competition.  Paradoxical  as* 
it  may  seem,  we  are  now  able  to  place  upon  our  home  market  guns* 
of  about  the  same  grade  at  about  the  same  prices  as  those  manufac- 
tured abroad  are  placed  on  their  markets  there. 

The  manufacture  of  the  standard  double-barreled  gun,  however,  is 
not  and  has  not  for  some  years  been  excessively  profitable,  paying  but 
a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested,  and  in  some  casc^  none  at  all. 
Only  by  keeping  up  the  volume  c;in  the  scale  be  prevented  turning 
from  the  profit  to  tlie  loss  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  this  doubtless 
could  not  be  done  if  our  tariff  were  lowered,  admitting  a  flood  of  the 
foreign  product  to  be  poured  in  upon  us,  with  but  little  if  any  lower- 
ing of  prices  to  the  coiiHunior. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  something  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  gun  making,  to  show  that  it  had  its  origin  abroad,  and  there- 
fore,  unlike  many  other  American  industries,  did  not  have  its  initia* 
tive  here.  It  had  to  be  developed  in  the  face  of  strong  foreign  com- 
petition, and  therefore  protec^tion  was,  and  I  believe  still  is,  necessary. 

From  the  ^anie  source  as  the  previous  statistics  quoted  I  am  able  to 
give  you  some  furtlier  figures  showing  the  capital,  wages,  and  value 
of  output  of  the  American  firearms  industry,  as  follows: 


Year.  |    Oapltal.        WagOB. 


1880 _.. _ $8,115,489 

18JW _ I    4,Vu2,i2A 

lO'lO _ I    6.910,231 

1905 10,376,204 


92,700,281 
1,675.981 
2,&43.S06 
8.722,8S0 


Output. 


2.923.514 
5.444.68» 
8,275.500 
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I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  ratio  of  wages  to  output :  1880, 
47  per  cent;  1890,  50  per  cent;  1900,  47  per  cent;  1905,  45  per  cent. 
As  the  value  of  output  given  is  probably  higher  than  actual  cost,  these 
ratios  should  doubtless  be  20  to  25  per  cent  higher,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  of  any  benefits  of  the  tariff  labor  shares  at  least 
equally  with  invested  capital.  You  will  observe  the  diminution  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  capital  between  1880  and  1890,  which  takes  in 
the  period  of  tariff  revision  of  1883,  and  the  free  trade  or  tariff  re- 
form administration  of  1884  to  1888,  leading  up  to  the  higher  revision 
of  1890.  From  1890  to  1900  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  in  capi- 
tal is  shown,  but  still  15  per  cent  below  that  of  1880 — twenty  years 
before.  This  included  the  short  period  of  operation  of  the  higher 
tariff  of  1890,  the  free-trade  revision  of  1894,  and  the  return  to  the 
higher  schedule  of  1897.  From  1900  to  1005  note  the  large  increase 
in  the  five  years  from  seven  millions  to  over  ten  millions  under  the 
present  schedule — a  strong  argument  surely  for  the  principle  of  pro-« 
tection. 

The  basic  patents  of  the  double-barrel  eun  have  long  since  expired' 
and  therefore  afford  us  no  protection  in  this  form  except  as  to  a  few: 
minor  or  special  features.  Neither  are  we  in  any  combination  with, 
other  manufacturers  to  restrict  output  or  prices.  We  are  simply  in 
open  competition  with  the  older-established  industry  and  lower- paid* 
labor  of  Europe,  in  which  our  only  advantage  lies  in  the  tariff  and  our 
ho{)e  in  its  stability  on  the  present,  as  I  Relieve,  just  and  equitahtej 
basis. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

F.  M.  Farwell, 
President-Treasurer  Baker  Gun  and  Forging  Goi    ' 


ENAMISLED  WABE. 

New  York,  November  21, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Iloitse  of  Rejyresfntatives,  Washington,  I),  C. 

Schedule  C. — Metals,  and  manufactures  of — Paragraph  159, 

Paragraph  159  reads :  "  Sheets,  plates,  wares,  or  articles  of  iron, 
steel,  or  other  metal,  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous  glasses,  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Enameled  Ware, 

Sir:  The  undersigned  represent  the  manufacturers  of  enameled 
ware  in  the  United  States.  Your  committee  have  given  notice  that 
on  the  25th  instant  you  will  consider  Schedule  C,  and  we  l>eg  to  file 
answer  to  said  notice  and  to  present  herein  a  very  brief  statement, 
later  to  be  amplified  by  the  submission  of  proofs  of  our  several  con- 
tentions. 

There  are  in  this  country  about  28  factories  manufacturing  enam- 
eled ware;  the  aggregate  capital  invested  is  in  excess  of  $20,000,000.. 
The  number  of  working  people  who  arc  dependent  on  the  industry 
aggregate  15,000;  the  industry  is  divernified,  in  that  our  factories  are. 
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located  in  10  States,  to  wit,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Maryland. 

We  are  not  asking  for  exceptional  protection  under  the  tariff.  An 
anomalous  condition  exists  under  the  present  law,  for  the  unfinished 
iron  shape,  when  imported,  is  assessed  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  (vide 
par.  193),  and  although  to  convert  said  shape  into  ware  (which  in- 
volves added  cost  of  about  15  per  cent,  represented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  enamels) ;  yet  the  finished  ware,  wnen  imported,  is  assessed 
only  40  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent  less  than  on  the  basis  of  the  ware.  We 
respectfully  ask  that  imported  enameled  ware  be  assessed,  at  least 
the  rate  of  duty  now  collected  on  the  unfinished  shape,  or  base,  i.  e., 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Kelative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  provisions,  at  this  time  we 
do  not  propose  to  go  into  details.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  however,  that 
certain  importations  of  foreign  enameled  ware  have  received  consid- 
eration, not  intended  by  Confess  when  the  present  tariff  law  was 
enacted.  A  system  has  prevailed  whereby  certain  importing  interests 
have  fattened.  The  means  employed  have  been  unwarrantable.  Gross 
undervaluations  have  been  rife  and  the  imported  ware  has  been  en- 
tered and  passed  at  ruinous  prices. 

We  would  briefly  invite  your  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  Ger- 
man treaty,  so-called,  wherein  export  value  has  oeen  determined  as 
the  basis  for  the  assessment  for  customs  duties.  We  are  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  prominent  in  stimulating  the  German  treaty  scheme 
was  an  enameled- ware  importer,  whose  goods  have  been  in  almost, 
continuous  controversy  with  the  customs  during  the  past  seven 
years.  The  law  has  been  openly  defied  respecting  entries  on  true 
values  and  honest  packing.  Importations  oi  alleged  second-quality 
^oods — actually  first-quality — at  second-class  values  have  been  con- 
tinually passed  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry.  Against  such  condi- 
tions our  industry  has  been  seriously  handicapped.  For  years  we 
have  aided  the  Treasury  Department  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  an  hon- 
est collection  of  the  duty  upon  foreign  enameled  ware. 

The  certificates  of  foreign  chambers  of  commerce,  which,  under  the 
existing  German  treaty  are  used  in  determining  dutiable  values,  have 
in  several  instances  been  found  to  have  been  prompted  and  even  exe- 
cuted by  a  member  of  the  exporting  firm. 

Nearly  half  a  score  of  separate  and  independent  investigations  of 
shipments  of  foreign  enameled  ware  have  been  made  abroad  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Treasury  Department,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  true  values 
and  to  check  the  constant  undervaluation  and  misstatement  respect- 
ing qualities.  Not  long  ago  a  member  of  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers  visited  the  works  of  one  of  the  chief  German 
manufacturers.  Upon  examination  of  a  number  of  cases  of  the  ware 
ready  for  shipment  to  this  country,  it  appeared  that  although  in- 
voiced as  second  quality,  it  was  admitted  by  the  manufacturer  that 
they  were  first  quality.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  when  the  merchandise 
finally  arrived  m  New  York  the  same  general  appraiser  was  called 
upon  to  pass  upon  the  appeal  of  the  importer,  for  the  values  had  been 
advanced  by  the  appraiser,  and  he  naturally  disposed  of  the  import- 
er's contentions  in  short  order.  This,  however,  occasioned  but  a  mere 
ripple  in  the  stream  of  importations  erroneously  valued  and  passed. 

The  importer,  whose  goods  are  above  alluded  to,  it  is  known  now 
purposes  erecting  and  operating  an  enameled-ware  factory  in  Grer- 
many  to  cost  $750,000,  and  import  the  product  into  this  country. 
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The  foreign-labor  cost  is  about  one-half  of  that  paid  in  our  industry 
here.  The  foreign  cost  of  materials  is  one-third  less.  The  average 
wage  rate  for  men  here  is  $12  a  week,  and  girls  earn  $6  per  week  and 
upward. 

Whereas  the  value  of  the  imports  into  this  country  in  1894  was 
$31,600,  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1907  the  ware  imported  reached  a 
value  of  $907,268  and  the  duties  collected  $362,907. 

We  feel  that  your  honorable  committee  will  give  consideration  to 
this  matter,  of  vital  importance  to  us  and  to  the  15,000  laborers  de- 
pendent upon  us  for  employment,  and  to  enable  you  to  completely 
understand  our  contention,  we  will  at  a  later  date  submit  our  proofs. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  K.  Niedringhaus, 
Chairman  committee  representing  the  enameled-ware 
industry  of  the  United  States. 


GOLD  LEAF. 

To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

6f  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  The  tradesmen  and  tradeswomen  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing ^Id  leaf  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  protection 
given  to  this  article  is  not  sufficient  to  procure  them  wages  to  be  com- 
pared with  other  trades  in  the  country,  while  the  cost  of  living  is 
]ust  as  much  to  them  as  to  those  receiving  better  wa^es.  Within  the 
past  few  years  Grermany  has  so  adjusted  the  wages  paid  to  mechanics, 
male  and  female,  engaged  in  this  delicate  industry  as  to  enable  her 
manufacturers  to  send  cold  leaf  largely  to  this  country,  therebv  tak- 
ing from  those  engaged  in  this  industry  a  large  proportion  of  their 
work,  and  it  is  requested  that  your  committee  recommend  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  tarin  on  this  article  so  as  to  enable  those  engaged  in 
its  manufacture  to  receive  at  least  the  wases  received  by  those  em- 
ployed in  other  trades.  It  is  not  a  prohibitive  tariff  that  is  asked 
of.  you,  but  merely  such  an  one  as  would  make  the  wages  of  this  in- 
dustry equal  those  of  other  trades*  The  Grermans  deliver  free  of  ^all 
expenses  cold  leaf  3|  by  Z%  inches  for  $6  per  package  of  600  leaves, 'in- 
cluding the  duty  of  $1.75,  making  it  net  tne  loreign  shipper  $4.25,  less 
freight  and  expenses.  To  meet  this  the  wages  in  this  country  would 
be  $12  a  week,  which,  with  the  increased  cost  of  living  during  the  past 
few  years,  would  be  impossible  and  would  in  time  cause  most  of 
the  sldlled  labor  to  leave  the  business  and  offer  no  inducements  to 
young  men  to  learn  the  trade.  The  cost  of  a  package  (500  leaves)  3f 
by  3f  inches  in  this  country  is  $6.50  for  that  which  the  Germans  lay 
down  at  $6,  duty  paid  under  the  present  tariff,  and  unless  relief  is 
granted  the  wages  must  be  reduced  proportionally.  The  Germans 
nave  in  the  last  few  years  established  agencies  in  this  country,  with 
the  result  that  the  importation  of  German  ^old  leaf  has  up  to  the 
recent  panic  been  regularly  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  following 
figures : 

Imported  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  $38,101 ;  imported  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1906,  $58,190;  imported  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
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$167,263;  imported  year  ending  June  30,  1908  (panic  year),  $68,4:17. 
These  amounts  represent  $4.25  for  each  500  leaves,  as  the  duty  is  not 
included. 

A  man  and  woman  produce  in  this  country  about  nine  packages  a 
week ;  therefore  the  amount  imported  in  1907  would  have  given  addi- 
tional work  to  437  men  and  women,  thus  showing  the  inroads  being 
made  into  this  industry,  and  it  is  to  check  this  and  keep  American 
mechanics  employed  that  we  apply  for  relief. 

We  would  respectfully  request  your  recommendation  in  the  follow- 
ing form : 

Fifty  cents  per  100  leaves  for  gold  leaf  3f  by  3|  inches  square  and 
larger  sizes  to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion. 

The  latter  clause  is  very  essential,  as  the  Germans  have  lately  been 
increasing  the  size  up  to  4 1  by  4^  inches  in  order  to  get  this  more 
valuable  gold  leaf  under  the  present  duty  of  $1.75  per  500  leaves,  as 
a  proportionate  duty  on  this  size  would  be  $3.10. 

When  the  present  duty  was  under  consideration  the  only  size 
imported  was  the  standard  size  of  3f  by  3f  inches,  the  larger  sizes 
being  a  later  innovation  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  stand- 
ard size,  3f  by  3f  inches,  was  not  specified  in  paragraph  177,  Dingley 
tariff. 

You  are  not  asked  to  make  any  change  in  the  prevailing  method 
of  assessing  duties,  as  the  present  schedule  (par,  175)  r^ads:  "  Bronze 
or  Dutch  metal  or  aluminum  in  leaf,  6  cents  per  package  of  100 
leaves."  If  you  change  silver  leaf  (par.  178)  from  75  cents  per  500 
leaves  to  15  cents  per  100  leaves,  and  make  gold  leaf  (par,  177)  50 
cents  per  100  leaves  for  gold  leaf  3|  by  3|  inches  square,  and  larger 
sizes  to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion,  then  you  have  a  perfectly 
uniform  form  of  duty  on  all  metal  leaves,  namely,  so  much  for  eacn 

ioo. 

.  '\Miatever  relief  you  grant  this  suffering  industry,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  add  to  paragraph  177  the  sentence  as  to  larger  sizes  pay-, 
ing  proportionate  duties  over  3f  by  3|  inches,  the  standard  size. 
To  show  the  absolute  justice  of  our  request,  figures  are  attached  to 
prove  that  nothing  less  than  what  is  asked  will  be  adequate  to  main- 
tain a  $1G  weekly  wage  rate. 

The  present  cost,  at  $1G  per  week  wages,  is  $6.50  per  500  leaves,  size 
3§  by  33  inches. 

The  present  German  price,  delivered  in  this  country,  is :  Duty  paid, 
$6;  additional  duty  asked,  75  cents;  total,  $6.75;  which  will  preserve 
the  wages  at  $16  per  week  and  will  give  the  manufacturers  4  per  cent. 
These  figures  are  given  to  prove  that  all  this  is  asked  merely  to  retain 
the  wages  at  $16  a  week,  and  not  a  prohibitive  dutv  in  any  sense. 

No  gold  leaf  is  exported,  America  not  being  able  to  sell  even  in 
Canada, 

There  are  manufacturers  of  gold  leaf  located  in  11  States. 

Our  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

No  change  in  duty. 

Paragraph  175  reads:  "Bronze  or  dutch  metal  or  aluminum  in 
leaf,  6  cents  per  package  of  100  leaves." 
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Change  to  read :  "  Six  cents  for  each  100  leaves." 
.  Reason :  One  hundred  leaves  is  not  a  package. 

Paragraph  178  reads:  "Silver  leaf,  75  cents  per  package  of  500 
leaves." 

Change  to :  "  Fifteen  cents  for  each  100  leaves." 

Change  in  duty. 

Paragraph  177  reads:  "  Gold  leaf,  $1.75  per  package  of  500  leaves.** 
Change  to :  "  Fifty  cents  for  each  100  leaves,  size  3f  by  3f  inches^ 
and  larger  sizes  to  pay  additional  duty  in  proportion." 

These  changes  will  give  a  perfectly  uniform  form  of  duty  for  all 
metal  in  leaves,  namely,  so  much  for  each  100  leaves. 

Robert  Hastings, 
Stephen  Hickson, 
Frank  H.  Scardefielix, 
United  States  Gold  Leaf  Manufacturers. 


IRON  ORE. 

Hon.  Serbno  E.  PAYirt, 

.:   GhairmanCommitteeonWit^andMeanSj 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir  :  We  beg  to  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  when  considr 
ering  Schedule  C — metals,  and  manufacturers  of — a  change  in  para- 
graph 121,  to  read  as  follows: 

Suggested  paragraph  121. 

Iron  ore,  unwrought  or  unmanufactured,  chiefly  used  for  smelting^ 
including  manganiierous  iron  ore  ard  the  dross  or  residuum  from 
burnt  pyrites,  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  40 
cents  per  ton,  provided  that  in  levying  and  collecting  duty  on  iron, 
ore  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  weight  of  the  ore  on  account 
of  moisture  which  may  be  chemically  or  physically  combined  there- 
with ;  basic  slag,  ground  or  unground,  $1  per  ton. 

The  reason  for  the  desired  change  in  paragraph  121  is  that  during 
the  past  six  years  many  importations  of  high-grade  and  expensive 
hematites  and  iron  ores,  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of 
paint,  have  been  entered  at  40  cents  per  ton  as  iron  ore.  The  Board 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers  has  uniformly  classified  such 
importations  as  crude  colors  or  pigments,  under  paragraph  58.  Un- 
der such  decisions  suits  have  been  brought  by  the  importers,  claiming 
that  as  iron  ore  was  specially  mentioned,  whereas  iron  paints  were 
not  specially  mentioned,  that  the  goods  should  pay  duty  at  40  cents 
per  ton  rather  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  an  unenumerated  paint, 
and  the  court  held  that  such  was  the  case.  And  Judge  Townsend,  in 
his  opinion,  filed  November  10,  1902,  in  part  said : 
'  "  The  merchandise  is,  in  fact,  crude  hematite  ore  or  iron  ore.  In  its 
present  state  it  can  not  be  used  as  a  pigment  or  color,  and  even  if  it 
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be  assumed  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  color  or  pigment,  then  it  is  a  color, 
specially  provided  for  as  iron  ore  in  paragraph  121.  Congress  havinjg 
seen  fit  to  levy  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  on  iron  ore  without  classi- 
fication as  to  its  use,  and  without  limitation,  not  specially  provided 
for,  such  designation  must  stand." 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  Judge  Townsend's 
decision,  we  suggest  changing  the  fjaragraph  as  above,  so  that  iron 
ore  and  hematites  of  high  grade,  suitable  and  actually  used  entirely 
for  paint,  shall  pay  the  duty  provided  for  paint,  and  unless  the  ore 
imported  is  for  use  chiefly  for  smelting  purposes  it  shall  not  be 
admitted  at  40  cents  per  ton  duty. 

There  has  been  no  end  of  contention  over  this  clause,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  a  great  many  appeals  and  protests  from  various 
ports  of  entry,  claiming  practically  that  all  oxides  of  iron,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  whether  crude  or  powdered  ready  for  use  as 
paint,  shall  come  in  as  iron  ore  at  40  cents  per  ton*  We  refer  you 
to  a  tew  decisions  upon  this  question,  showing  how  it  has  been  agi- 
tated since  1902:  (T.D.  24189,  G.  A.  6267)  January  26, 1903;  (T.D. 
24816)  December  8, 1903;  (T.  D.  26248,  G.  A.  5695)  March  30, 1905; 
(T.  D.  26356,  G.  A.  6391)  May  8,  1905;  (T.  D.  26806,  G.  A.  9048) 
November  16, 1905;  (T.  D.  26895)  December  11, 1905;  (T.  D.  28856) 
February  14,  1908. 

Congress  undoubtedly  intended  to  admit  iron  ore  for  smeltinff 
purposes  at  40  cents  per  ton,  many  foreign  ores  being  very  suitable 
and  beneficial  for  mixing  with  low-grade  southern  ores,  and  also,  no 
doubt,  intended  that  high-jgrade  ores,  used  chieflv  or  entirely  as 
crude  paints,  by  simply  grinding  or  pulveriziuj^  them,  diould  pay 
the  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  provided  K>r  in  paragraph  58. 

In  order  to  make  the  classification  complete  and  to  avoid  cojxxusion 
in  the  assessment  of  duties,  we  also  suggest  a  change  in  paragraph  58, 
Schedule  A,  to  read  as  follows : 

Suggested  paragraph  68. 

All  paints,  colors,  pigments,  lakeS}  crayons,  smalts  and  frostings, 
colcothar,  and  Venetian  red,  including  oxide  of  iron,  hematites,  and 
iron  ore,  used  as  paint  or  polishing  powder,  whether  crude  or  dry  or 
mixed  or  ground  with  water  or  ou  or  with  solutions  other  than  oil, 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  all  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  conmionly  known  as  artists' 
paints  or  colors,  whether  in  tubes,  pans,  cakes,  or  other  forms,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  manufacturers  and  importers  of  dry  paints  and  pigments,  we 
suggest  the  above  changes  in  paragraphs  121  and  58,  and  are  con- 
fident that  such  change  will  have  the  indorsement  of — 

First.  The  customs  division  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, by  avoiding  much  contention  and  loss  of  revenue. 

Second.  The  mine  owners  of  the  United  States,  many  of  whose  ores 
are  suitable  for  and  used  as  paints,  and  come  into  competition  with 
the  foreign  iron  ore  that  is  also  used  entirely  or  chiefly  as  paint. 

Third.  The  manufacturers  (with  possibly  one  exception)  of  metal- 
lic paint,  oxides  of  iron,  Venetian  red,  etc.,  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  ground  foreign  iron  ore. 
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In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  alterations,  if  made  in  the  above 
paragraphs,  will  correct  the  injustice  to  the  class  of  paints  made  from 
burnt  copperas,  waste  iron  liquors,  and  domestic  hematites,  of  having 
similar  goods  used  for  identically  the  same  purposes  admitted  in  com- 
petition at  40  cents  per  ton  (par.  121)  instead  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  as  in  paragraph  68. 

As  to  rate  of  duty  m  paragraph  58,  we  are  satisfied  to  have  it  remain 
.  at  80  per  cent,  or  to  have  it  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  as  may  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

We  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  I.  Lee  Smith  &  Co. 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  20, 1908. 
Hon.  Jas.  S.  Sherman, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  tariff,  concerning  which 
I  wrote  you  some  days  smce^  I  beg  to  say  that  I  now  learn  that  the 
matter  of  iron-ore  schedule  is  to  be  considered  November  25,  under 
the  general  subject  of  metals  and  manufactures  thereof.  Here,  as  I 
understand  it,  under  schedule  121  the  question  of  iron  ores  will  be 
treated. 

The  Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Company  is  probably  as  much  inter- 
ested in  this  particular  schedule  as  it  is  in  any  of  the  schedules  under 
the  paint  line.  At  present  writing,  we  enjov  a  duty  of  40  cents  a  ton 
on  iron  ores,  which  would  certainly  seem  relatively  moderate,  the  ele- 
ment of  wages  being  considered. 

******* 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  De  W.  Smith. 


LEAD. 

Fredericktown,  Mo.,  November  20, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  been  unofficially  notified  that  on  November 
25  there  is  to  be  a  hearing  before  your  committee  at  Washington, 
and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  duty  of  H  cents  per 

?ound  upon  lead.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  for  the  lack  of  time 
can  only  state  a  few  facts,  but  the  proof  of  them  can  easily  be 
produced. 

The  condition  of  things  regulating  our  own  affairs  will,  I  think, 
portray  pretty  fairly  those  of  by  far  the  majority  of  lead-mining 
companies  as  to  numbers. 
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There  are,  I  know,  a  few  who  could,  I  believe,  make  money  under 
almost  any  conditions,  and  even  if  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed 
could  still  manage  to  do  so,  but  the  large  majority  of  us  would  be 
obliged  to  shut  down  permanently.  These  few  companies  were 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  their  possession  of  ground  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  lead-bearing  rock.  It  is  their  good  fortune,  and 
no  one  of  your  committee  would  for  a  moment  question  it.  It  is 
what  all  the  companies  are  looking  and  hoping  for  and  but  few  ever 
find. 

We  are  compelled  year  after  year  to  mine  an  ore  that  would  not 
average  in  lead  over  2  per  cent  of  the  rock  actually  taken  out,  and 
few  of  the  many  companies  engaged  in  the  business  for  the  past  num- 
ber of  prosperous  years  have  done  more  than  come  out  even,  without 
considering  the  interest  upon  their  money  invested. 

Many  things  that  may  not  ap^ar  to  your  committee  do  actually 
occur  to  most  of  these  companies.  They  are,  as  is  well  known, 
almost  always  located  in  isolated  rural  districts  and  beoome  at  once 
the  almost  sole  means  of  building  up  the  communitjr,  both  from  the 
direct  support  of  the  ODeratives  as  well  as  furnishing  the  bulk  of 
taxable  property  for  scnools  and  all  other  improvements,  and  the 
local  authorities  are  never  slow  to  tax  foreign  capitaL 

The  present  protection  as  to  duty  and  any  sudden  or  eradual  raise 
in  the  marketable  price  of  lead,  I  nave  found,  very  seldom  benefited 
the  producer  as  much  as  the  operatives,  for  they,  too,  are  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  favorable  conditions  by  demanding  higher  and 
still  higher  wages. 

It  is,  I  think,  safe  to  say  that  the  lead-mining  companies  generally 
believe  in  your  absolute  justice  in  this  matter,  ont  it  is  also  my  belief 
that  if  you  reduce  the  duty  upon  lead  you  would  put  the  majority  of 
lis  out  of  business. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Jas.  M.  Haddbn, 


LEAD. 

[Telegram.] 

LoBADTiLLB,  CoLO.,  Novembcr  £S{1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  G<nn/mUtM^ 

Washinfficn^  Z>.  C: 
On  behalf  of  the  mine  workers  of  this  district  we  earnestly  urse 
that  the  present  duty  on  lead  not  only  be  maintained,  but  if  possible 
increased.  We  also  urge  the  adoption  of  a  sufficient  tariff  on  zinc  to 
permit  of  its  being  prcSuced  profitably  in  this  State.  Anv  reduction 
in  tariff  would  completely  aemoralize  mining  in  this  cfistrict  and 
throw  hundreds  of  men  out  of  employment ;  therefore  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  our  industry  be  protected,  more  especially  the  lead 
and  zinc  mining.  Any  other  action  by  your  committee  will  result 
disastrously. 

Cloud  Crrr  Mikess'  Union, 
By  Thos.  Powers,  Secretary. 
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MICA. 

AsHEviLLE,  N.  C,  November  21^  1908. 
William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Hou^e  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z?.  C. 
Deab  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  17th  received  during  my  absence. 
I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  mica  on  "JSToyember  26. 
My  permanent  address  is  Asheville,  N.  C,  and  the  Raleigh  House, 
in  Washington,  my  temporary  address.  I  represent  the  Asheville 
Mica  Company,  being  one  of  the  partners.  I  wish  to  advocate  the 
retention  of  the  duty  on  mica,  and  believe  that  ten  minutes  wiU-  be 
long  enough  time  to  state  what  I  desire. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  brief  which  I  wish  to  be  filed  with 
the  committee. 
Thanking  you,  I  am. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  Vance  Brown. 

Mica  fit  for  commerce  is  being  mined  in  three  sections  of  the  United 
States:  In  the  Northeast  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine. 
In  the  West  in  North  Dakota.  In  the  South  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  western  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

The  production  in  the  two  latter  sections  has  increased  the  past 
five  years,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  sizes  for  electrical  use  and 
in  scraj)  lor  grinding  purposes. 

This  increase  is  because  the  present  dutv  is  6  cents  per  pound  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  such  material.    Without  this  duty  the 

Srincipal  competition  would  be  from  India,  where  there  are  large 
eposits  and  extensive  mines  in  operation,  and  where  the  labor  cost 
is  from  6  cents  to^  15  cent^  per  day,  whereas  our  labor  cost  is  from  $1 
to  $2.50  per  day  in  the  mines,  and  in  the. factories  where  the  mica  is 
sheeted  and  cut  and  some  women  are  employed,  from  65  cents  to  $2 
per  day. 

The  present  duty  is  12  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  cut  mica,  but  tms  is  being  evaded  a  great  deal  by  what  we  consider 
a  wron^  construction  of  the  words  in  tne  paragraph.  This  wording 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  make  more  definite  the  distinction  between 
what  should  pay  6  cents  per  pound  and  what  should  pay  12  cents 
per  pound.  £ven  then  there  will  be^  as  now,  practically  no  protec- 
tion on  the  larger  and  more  valuable  sizes  of  sheet — ^i.  e.,  anything  sell- 
ing in  the  market  above  about  35  cents  per  pound,  and  consi£ring 
the  difference  in  labor  values,  the  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  not  less 
than  50  per  cent. 

We  therefore  ask  the  committee  that  they  arran^^  the  wording  of 
the  tariff  so  that  the  difference  betweai  the  manuiactured  sheet  and 
the  unmanufactured  or  crude  sheet  may  be  definitely  and  more  easilv 
determined ;  and  also  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  be  considerably  raised. 

If  this  is  done,  the  develonment  of  the  aeposits  in  this  country 
will  quickly  meet  all  demands  and  employ  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  sections  above  mentioned  and  in  the  cities  where  the 
material  is  rehandled. 

Filed  November  25, 1908,  by  W.  Vance  Brown,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  17^  1908. 
Hen.  Serexo  E.  Payne, 

Chainnan  ^Vay8  and  Means  Committee^ 

IIouHe  of  Reprefuntatives^  Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Laurentide  Mica  Company  (Limited),  which  is  the 
micr.  mining  and  manufacturing  department  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  operating 
extensively  in  Custer,  S.  Dak.;  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  Ottawa,  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  desires  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
respecting  the  importation  of  Canadian  amber  mica  (phlogopite) 
and  India  or  other  foreign  clear  or  white  mica  (moscovite).  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the  present  tariff  bill  was  under 
discussion  the  Canadian  amber  mica  was  represented  as  a  substitute 
for  the  American  product  and  was  classified,  valued,  and  duties  im- 
posed accordingly.  However,  this  action  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  as  amber  mica  is  not  found  in  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  protect  any  American  miner  or  manufacturer,  as 
this  particular  grade  of  niica  is  used  by  the  electrical  industry 
for  a  different  purpose  altogether  from  that  of  muscovite,  or  clear 
white  mica,  and  does  not  displace  the  latter  to  any  great  extent. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  condition  affectine  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  of  clear  white  mica  (muscovite),  which  is  found 
in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  in  very  many  of  our  States,  and  is 
as  yet  not  fully  developed. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Douglas  B.  Sterrett,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  you  will  find  valuable  information 
concerning  muscovite  and  its  occurrence  in  various  localities  of  our 
own  country,  and  a  description  of  our  operations  in  South  Dakota. 
And  as  we  are  the  largest  miners  of  this  grade  of  mica  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  endeavoring  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  material, 
we  feel  that  our  business  is  being  jeopardized  by  foreign  competition. 
This  is  due  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Department  has 
exercised  unusual  diligence  in  increasing  the  values  of  Canadian 
amber  mica,  which  is  not  in  competition  wholly  with  domestic  mica 
(muscovite),  and  has  neglected  to  place  proper  values  and  rate  of 
duty  on  clear  or  white  mica  (muscovite) ,  principally  from  India, 
which  has  for  several  years  been  imported  into  this  country  at  a  low 
value,  consequently  aiding  the  foreign  miner  and  the  Ajnerican 
broker,  and  thus  making  it  a  hardship  upon  the  American  miner  and 
consumer.  As  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  India  is  from  5 
to  8  cents  per  day,  competition  by  American  producers  under  present 
conditions  is  almost  impossible. 

Every  pound  of  muscovite  mica  imported  from  India  or  other  for- 
eign country  displaces  the  same  quantity  of  American  product  of  the 
same  quality. 

Referring  to  the  importation  of  Canadian  amber  mica  (phlogo- 
pite), we  are  not  prepared  to  ask  that  this  grade  of  material  should 
be  admitted  duty  free,  but  we  do  believe  that  there  should  be  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subject  bv  all  concerned,  and  to  this  end  the 
writer  would  like  to  be  hoard  with  others  at  your  convenience. 

Am  at  present  writing  at  the  mines  in  South  Dakota,  but  will  be 
available  after  November  23. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Laurentide  Mica  Company  (LianTEn), 
W.  J.  LoNGMORE,  Vice-President. 
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Mr,  Cltairman  and  GentleTrum^ 

Ways  and  Mea^is  Committee^  Washington.  D,  C,  ' 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  come  before  you  in  response  to  a  notification 
of  a  hearing  to  be  held  on  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  as 
it  affects  the  motor-car  industry  in  America.  We  repre.-«ent  the 
industry  in  the  following  manner: 

There  are  three  main  trade  associations  in  the  United  States,  as 
follows : 

The  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  the  Amer- 
ican Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Automobile  Manufacturers;  and  are  represented  before  your 
committee  by  H.  B.  Joy,  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  A.  L.  Riker,  Locomobile  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  L.  H. 
Kittredffe,  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  C.  H. 
StillwelT,  Franklin  Motor  Car  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  E.  R. 
Thomas,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. ;  R.  E.  Olds,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Thomas 
Henderson,  Winton  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  order  that  your  committee  may  understand  more  the  impor- 
tance of  the  representations  which  the  above  committees  representing 
the  American  industry  will  lay  before  you,  I  wish  briefly  to  state  the 
importance  in  American  commerce  of  the  companies  directly  repre- 
sented as  above  by  stating  that  the  market  value  of  the  products  of 
those  manufacturers  present  at  this  meeting  for  the  current  fiscal  vear 
will  exceed  $37,500,000. 

These  companies  represent  on  their  pay  rolls  to-day  11,400  em- 
ployees directly  paid  by  them  and  at  work  within  the  four  walls  of 
the  respective  companies.  This  is  not  taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  employees  directly  engaged  in  work  being  done  for  these 
companies  outside  of  their  own  factories,  nor  does  it  take  into  consid- 
eration the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  material  being 
?>urchased  by  these  companies  from  American  sources  of  supply.  A 
urther  matter  of  interest  might  be  that  the  direct  aggregate  of  paj 
rolls  of  the  companies  represented  by  the  gentlemen  present  is 
approximately  $700,000  per  month  paid  to  American  workmen.  I 
merely  state  these  facts  as  indicative  of  the  importance  to  be  attached 
by  the  committee  to  our  industry,  and  these  statistics  refer  only  to  the 
companies  of  those  gentlemen  present. 

The  extent  of  the  motor-car  industry  at  the  present  time  is  253 
manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles,  of  which  about  70  to  100  are  mar- 
keting a  product  that  is  of  importance  to  the  trade.  The  value  of  the 
total  American  product  for  the  year  1907  we  place  according  to  our 
best  figures  at  upward  of  $100,000,000. 

The  motor-car  industry  is  in  process  of  rapid  development,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  fact  that  this  enormous  industry  has  grown  up  in 
America  in  the  past  ten  years.  Motor  cars  for  import  now  come 
imder  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  Schedule  C,  paragraph  193,  act  of  1897 — 
manufacturers  of  metal,  n.  s.  p.  f. 

We  specially  and  earnestly  urge  upon  your  committee  a  special 
separate  classification  for  motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof,  account 
of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  motor-car  industry,  which  did 
not  exist  when  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  enacted.  It  is  essential 
that  equitable  and  adequate  tariff  protection  for  our  product  be 
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{)rovided,  owing  to  the  existing  conditions  in  Europe,  where  very 
arge  factories  have  already  more  than  supplied  the  European  de- 
mand and  which  now  finds  the  foreign  market  overcrowded,  and  on 
account  of  this  overproduction  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  market 
their  excess  product  in  America  by  the  reduction  of  prices  for  ex- 
portation and  making  special  discounts,  availing  themselves  of  the 
so-called  "  German  concessions."  The  tariff  necessarily,  in  order  to 
be  a  protection,  must  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country  and  Europe,  the  principal  item  of  which  is 
wages. 

It  is  to  be  specially,  noted  that  under  the  existing  tariff  the  volume 
of  imports  or  motor  cars  has  annually  increased,  though  statistics 
show  that  the  value  has  decreased  yearly  on  account  of  reduced  prices 
abroad  and  American  competition,  yet  the  number  of  cars  imported 
has  increased  each  year,  and  we  wish  to  call  particularly  to  the  at- 
tention of  your  committee  the  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  various 
manufacturers  to  introduce  their  goods  into  the  American  market — 
Racing,  advertising,  branch  houses. 

Reduction  in  prices,  undervaluations,  special  discounts,  and  every 
means  which  can  be  devised  are  being,  and  will  be,  used  to  unload  on 
the  American  market  the  excess  product  of  Europe  produced  on  the 
low  European  wajge  basis.  The  only  means  left  to  the  American 
manufacturer  to  offset  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  and  increased  imports 
is  reduction  of  wages,  contests  with  our  employees,  and  all  the  at- 
tendant tribulations,  which  is  what  we  are  seeking  to  avoid. 

Further,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  tariff  were  to  be  reduced  on  motor 
cars,  making  in  any  degree  the  importation  of  them  more  easy,  it 
would  necessarily  follow  that  the  tariff  on  component  materials  com- 
prising tremendous  varieties  of  industries  in  this  country  would  also 
nave  to  be  reduced. 

It  is  our  desire  to  present  to  the  committee  any  information  which 
it  may  ask  which  will  throw  light  on  the  existing  conditions  and  be 
a  guide  in  determining  a  wise  measure  of  protection.  We  have  here 
some  brief,  salient  data  which  we  wish  specially  to  bring  out.  The 
astonishing  difference  in  wages  between  Europe  and  America  is  be- 
yond controversy  and  exists  to  a  degree  which  we  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  records  of  your  committee. 

We  have  compiled  for  your  committee  the  following  information. 
In  eight  of  the  leading  and  important  American  factories,  employing 
11400  men,  the  average  pay  per  year  per  person  is  as  follows : 

Workmen,  $755.05;  commercial  employees,  $876.07;  technical  em- 
ployees, $1,202.41. 

We  have  also  the  data  covering  the  same  information  giving  an 
average  of  34  factories  in  Europe,  employing  10,347  men.  The  aver- 
age pay  per  year  per  person  is : 

Workmen,  $306;  technical  employees,  $602.50 ;  commercial  em- 
ployees, $529 ;  showing  that  the  workmen  in  American  factories  are 
paid  2^  times  approximately  what  they  get  for  the  same  work  in  the 
same  kind  of  factories  in  Europe.  Technical  employees  in  the  Ameri- 
can factories  receive  approximately  twice  what  they  do  in  Euro[>e, 
and  commercial  employees  receive  about  2J  times  what  they  do  in 
Europe.  As  a  check  on  these  figures  compiled  by  our  home  tactories 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  statistical  data  gathered  by  Mr.  James  M. 
Carples,  who  has  been  abroad  gathering  data  on  the  subject  of  rates 
of  wages  for  us,  exactly  substantiate  the  above  figures: 
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Blacksmiths 

Machlnlsta— 

France. 

-  1  -     -     -     -     - 

Cents  per  hour, 
11 

t              9i 

Austria  a 
Italy. 

Cents  per  h 

°^    ,      Belgium. 

our.  Cents  per  hour. 
8|                      10 
el                   10 

American. 

Cents  per  hour, 
28 
Sfi.S 

AaMtnblers 

Pattern  makers 

!ir"i'""r           12 

9   24.0 

10 81.9 

Apprentices 

ElectricaL-. 

Oarpenters 

1  2|to8  years, 

no  pay. 

12 

0 

2  1  Half paywhili 

.6,                    88.4 

We  are  here  ready  to  answer  any  questions  which  are  within  our 
power  and  to  furnish  any  subsequent  information  which  the  com- 
mittee may  desire. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  B.  Jay, 
Chairman  Motor  Car  Manufacturers  Tariff 
Commission^  and  President  Packard  Motor 
Car  Company^  of  Detroit^  Mich. 


Berliet^  40  horsepower. 

Chassis,  without  tires f3,200 

Less  30  per  cent„j^ 960 

2,240 
Add  45  per  cent  duty. 

5  per  cent  freight,  etc. 

no  per  cent 1, 120 


Packard,  SO  horsepower. 

Chassis,  wholesale |3, 040 

Jjcbs  tires 180 


Net  price 2,860 


3, 360         We  now  underseU  by  $500. 


If  reduce  again  to  chassis  with- 
out tires 2, 800 

1^88  35  per  cent 080 


Add  45  per  cent  duty. 

5  per  cent  freight,  etc. 

r^O  per  cent 


1,820 


910 


Not  then  down  to  fiat  bnsls. 
Fiat,  40  horsepower. 


2,750         They  will  undersell  by  $130. 


Packard. 


Chnssis,  with  tires. i  $1,800     Chassis,    30    horsepower,    with 


Ad(N5  per  cent  duty. 

5  i)er  cent  freight,  etc. 

50  per  cent  of  $2.200 1, 100 


tires _ $3. 040 


2. 900        They  now  undersell  by  $140. 


When  they  can  prove  as  market 

>n!iie - 1,800 

Adfl  45  per  cent  duty. 

5  i)er  cent  freight,  etc. 


50  per  cent . 


000 


2,700        They  will  undersell  by  $340. 
To  protect  against  this  65-^  per  cent  duty  necessary. 
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PLATINUM.       ^ 

Malvern,  Pa.,  November  10.  1908. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butler, 

Pennbrook,  Fayette  Comity^  W,  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  about  to  assemble  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  the  matter  of  tariff  revision. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  metal  schedule,  and  from 
newspaper  information  learn  that  November  25  has  been  assigned  for 
hearing  those  interested  in  metal  manufactures,  under  which  heading 
we  presume  our  business  would  come. 

TJnder  the  existing  tariff  platinum  in  the  form  of  chemical  appa- 
ratus and  other  shapes  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  principally,  we  pre- 
sume, from  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have 
never  made  an  effort  to  have  a  duty  placed  thereon. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  our  firm  is  the  oldest  in  this  line  of 
business  in  the  United  States,  and  po&sibly  abroad,  having  been 
established  in  1842,  and  the  processes  that  were  first  used  in  our 
works,  invented  by  the  founder,  Mr.  Joaquim  Bishop,  which  revolu- 
tionized the  process  of  manufacturing  platinum,  have  been  adopted 
by  all  the  European  manufacturers. 

There  is  only  one  concern  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  a 
complete  line  of  platinum  apparatus  besides  oui'selves,  and  this  is 
controlled  by  a  Grerman  company,  who  in  turn  are  associated  with 
what  is  known  as  the  "  platinum  trust,"  composed  of  P^nglish,  Gor- 
man, and  French  producers. 

We  feel  that  this  country  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  way  of 
tariff  protection,  and  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  domestic  re- 
quirements can  be  taken  care  of  by  American  manufacturers. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  products  of  our  works  are  the  finest  made, 
either  in  this  country  or  aoroad,  and  therefore  the  matter  of  quality 
can  not  be  raised  as  an  objection  by  importing  houses.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  business  could  be  greatly  enlarged  and  American  labor 
fiven  an  additional  field  of  employment  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  manu- 
actured  platinum.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  high  rate;  25  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent  would  amply  protect  us. 

From  the  improved  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  platinum  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Bishop,  its  field  of  usefulness  was  largely  increased,  it 
being  possible  thereby  to  manufacture  platinum  in  a  greater  variety 
of  forms.  Owing,  however,  to  the  cheaper  foreign  laoor,  European 
manufacturers  are  able  to  place  their  products  on  the  market  at  a 
much  lower  figure  than  we  can  sell  in  competition. 

The  claims  of  importers  for  the  admission  of  platinum  apparatus 
free  of  duty  have  oeen  that  they  are  used  for  scientific  purposes. 
'\Miile  we  admit  that  a  certain  part  of  them  is  used  in  educational 
institutions,  a  very  large  portion  is  used  in  commercial  laboratories, 
and  a  very  large  quantity  is  purchased  by  the  United  States  Grovem- 
mont  for  their  various  laboratories  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
recent  years  foreign  manufacturers  have  oeen  supplying  the  latter 
very  largely. 

In  other'  lines  of  chemical  apparatus  when  imported  for  educa- 
tional institutions  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  direct  import  in  original 
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packages,  being  shipped  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  direct  to  the 
consumer,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  platinum  being  treated  simi- 
larly. All  we  want  is  that  platinum  apparatus  for  chemical  and 
other  purposes  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  chemical  appa- 
ratus, such  as  glassware,  porcelain,  balances,  etc.,  upon  which  a  duty 
is  assessed. 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  advise  us  what  steps  are  best  to 
take  in  the  matter,  and  any  assistance  you  can  give  us  in  this  par- 
ticular we  will  greatly  appreciate,  giving  you  the  assurance  that  if 
given  the  protection  to  which  we  T>elieve  we  are  fully  entitled,  a 
large  industry  will  be  developed  in  jour  district. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration,  and  awaiting  the  favor' 
of  your  reply,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  Bishop  &  Co. 


PYRITES,  OR  SULPHURET  OF  IRON. 

New  York,  Novemher  25^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Home  of  Representatives^  Washi7igto7i^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  General  Chemical  Company  would  regard  the 
enactment  of  any  duty  on  pyrites  ore,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  as  in- 
jurious to  the  chemical  industry,  and  to  all  industries  dependent 
thereon. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons : 

This  article  is  the  principal  raw  material  of  the  whole  chemical 
industry.  It  is  the  raw  material  from  whicli  sulphuric  acid  is  well 
and  cheaply  made,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  an  article  of  manufacture 
which  is  essential  to  almost  all  other  chemical  operations.  The 
United  States  is  relatively  poor  in  deposits  of  ])yrites.  The  domestic 
production  of  pyrites  in*  1907  amounted  to  2(>-2,000  tons,  while  im- 
portations amounted  to  050.000  tons. 

Twenty  years  ago  most  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was  made  from  brim- 
stone imported  from  Sicily.  In  1887  sulphuric  acid  of  50°  Baume, 
known  as  chamber  acid,  which  is  the  acid  used  in  making  fertilizers, 
sold  at  about  $12  a  ton  on  the  average.  At  the  present  time  it  sells 
for  only  about  $0  per  ton.  This  enormous  reduction  in  price  has 
been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  substitution  of  cheap  pyrites  ore,  or 
sulphuret  or  iron,  for  Sicily  brimstone  as  the  raw  material. 

Outside  of  the  chemical  trade  sulphuric  acid  is  directly  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  many  industries.  Its  greatest  use  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers  for  farming  operations.  It  is  equally  essential 
in  the  refinino^  of  oil,  in  the  making  of  smokeless  powJer  and  of 
dynamite.  It  is  consequently  almost  directly  essential  to  all  forms  of 
mining  operations  and  railroad  construction  work.  The  tin-plate 
industry  is  dependent  upon  it,  as  is  that  of  steel  and  wire,  and  so  is  it 
with  the  textile  industries.  Analvsis  will  show  that  there  are  few  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture  in  the  production  of  which  sulphuric  acid  has 
not  entered  directly  or  indirectly  at  some  stage  of  the  operation.    So 

freat  an  authority  as  Humboldt* has  said  that  the  best  measure  of  the 
egree  of  civilization  of  any  country  is  the  extent  of  its  use  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  present  (levelopment  of  the  chemical  industry  is 
regarded  by  those  who  should  know  as  but  the  bi^ginning  of  the 
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capabilities  of  that  industry.  New  products  of  chemical  manufac- 
ture are  developing  continually ;  the  possibilities  of  such  in  the  future 
are  limited  only  by  human  ingenuity  and  the  cost  of  producing.  A 
country  which  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  pjrogress  should  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  other  countries  in  the  production  of 
sulphuric  acid  would  have  no  chance  whatever  in  the  struggle  for 
inoustrial  supremacy. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  it  would  seem  that  pyrites  is  more  nearly 
related  to  the  chemical  schedule  than  to  the  schedule  regarding 
metals  now  under  discussion. 

Pyrites  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  cheap  production  of  chem- 
icals; it  has  almost  an  infinitesimal  bearing  upon  metals.  The  total 
iron  contents  of  all  the  pyrites  ore  imported  hardly  amounts  to  1 
per  cent  of  the  iron  ore  mined  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sulphur  contents  of  the  pyrites  so  imported  constitutes  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  this  country's  entire  consumption  of  pyrites  ore.  The 
United  States  is  incapable  at  the  present  tune  of  supplying  this  raw 
material  from  its  own  resources. 

The  success  and  the  continued  development  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try are  dependent  upon  having  this  principal  raw  material  free. 

Free  raw  materials  are  the  more  necessary  to  the  chemical  indus- 
try because  of  the  small  measure  of  protection  afforded  to  its  prod- 
ucts by  the  present  tariff.  A  glance  at  the  present  tariff  will  show 
that  about  2,148  articles  are  treated  therein.  Of  these  some  1,692 
are  protected  by  duties,  while  some  456  is  the  total  number  on  the 
free  list.  The  chemical  schedule  is  composed  of  about  288  articles, 
of  which  about  138  are  on  the  free  list.  Thus  the  chemical  schedule, 
furnishing  but  13J  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  articles  treated, 
furnishes  to  the  free  list  nearly  30  per  cent  of  its  subject-matter.  In 
other  words,  there  are  proportionately  more  than  twice  as  many 
chemical  articles  on  the  free  list  as  there  are  of  articles  from  the 
other  schedules.  To  the  extent  that  this  great  discrimination  against 
the  chemical  industry  has  tended  to  injure  that  industry,  the  injury 
has  been  partly  offset  in  the  past  by  the  placing  on  the  free  list  of  sev- 
eral of  its  important  raw  materials,  more  particularly  the  article  here 
in  question.  If  sulphuret  of  iron  is  now  to  be  placed  upon  the  dutiable 
list,  the  whole  subject  of  the  chemical  schedules  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised from  that  point  of  view,  and  in  order  to  do  justice  a  very  con- 
siderable duty  will  have  to  be  placed  upon  almost  every  article  now 
free.  Not  only  so,  but  the  duties  of  the  dutiable  list  will  have  to  be 
raised,  for  the  degree  of  protection  accorded  to  the  chemical  articles 
that  are  protected  is  much  inferior  to  that  given  as  the  average  of 
the  other  schedules.  Such  a  course  would  inevitably  enhance  the 
price  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  all  other  chemicals  made  by  the  under- 
signed and  other  chemical  manufacturers.  It  would  increase  the  cost 
or  all  articles  in  which  sulphuric  acid  enters  largely.  It  would  in 
particular  raise  the  price  of  fertilizers  and  the  cost  of  farming  opera- 
tions.   It  would  tend  to  check  the  expansion  of  the  chemical  industry. 

The  artificial  encouragement  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff  of 
the  mining  of  pyrites  in  this  country  would  mean  a  step  backward  in 
the  policy  of  conserving  the  national  resources. 

It  would  tend  to  cause  our  own  meager  supplies  of  pyrites  to  be 
exhausted  long  before  their  time.  It  is  doubtless  good  policy  to 
encourage  the  use  of  our  own  natural  resources  where  these  are  of 
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vast  extent,  but  it  can  not  be  wise,  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  to  stimulate  such  consumption  to  a  premature  exhaustion 
where  the  natural  supplies  are  meager.  The  General  Chemical  Com- 
pany is  able  to  look  at  this  question  in  a  disinterested  way,  since  it 
not  only  imports  but  mines  large  quantities  of  the  ores  in  <][uestion. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  good  policy  for  us  to  exhaust  rapidly  our 
reserve  supplies  of  these  ores  when  we  can  get  a  large  part  of  such 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices  from  foreign  countries.  We  submit 
that  what  is  a  wise  policy  for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
for  us  in  our  smaller  affairs  would  be  an  equally  wise  policy  for  the 
nation  in  its  larger  affairs. 

The  business  of  the  General  Chemical  Company  is  more  particu- 
larly that  of  heavy  chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  in  its  various 
forms,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acia,  sulphate  of  soda,  alumsL 
sulphate  of  alumina,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  like — articles  of 
ffreat  bulk  and  selling  at  low  prices,  from  a  fraction  of  a  cent  to  a 
few  cents  a  pound,  and  all  entering  as  constituents  into  the  manu- 
facture of  other  articles.  The  companv  has  a  list  of  several  thousand 
customers  on  its  books.  Its  principal  interest  in  the  contemplated 
revision  of  the  tariff  is  that  such  a  revision  may  be  had  as  will  con- 
duce to  the  prosperity  of  these  customers ;  and  whether  their  pros- 
perity shall  require  a  higher  or  a  lower  tariff  in  particular  cases,  the 
General  Chemical  Company  knows  that  it  can  not  conduce  to  the  i)ros- 
perity  of  manufacturers  if  sellers  of  acid  should  be  compelled  to 
raise  the  price  of  sulphuric  acid  by  reason  of  a  duty  imposed  on 
pyrites  or  other  raw  material. 

ScHKDULK  A. — Prffdtictifm,  imports,  and  consumptUm  o/  ppHtfM  ifi  the  Vnitvtl 

States, 


[In  tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 


1«B 

1904 

IWS 

1908 

1907 


Produc- 
tion. 


199,387 
178,221 
224.9S0 
225,045 
261,8n 


Imports. 


425,989 
418.383 
516,722 
697,347 
669,477 


Oonsump- 

tlOD. 


«25.37e 
58ft.806 
740,708 
822.391 
918,348 


Note. — Tbe  foregoing  Is  an  extract  from 
16,  edited  by  W.  R.  Ingalls.  pa^e  840. 


The  Mineral  Industry  during  1907,"  Volume 


Schedule  B. 


The  data  given  in  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  relative  num- 
ber of  articles  on  the  free  list  and  the  dutiable  list,  comparing  the 
tariff  schedule  generally  with  the  chemical  schedule  alone,  have  been 
taken  from  a  compilation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  known  as  "  Schedule  E,  Classification  of  Mer- 
chandise, with  Rates  of  Duty,  etc." 

General  Chemical  Company. 

E.  H.  Rising,  President. 
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Philadelphia,  November  11, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  a  report  that  the  domestic  producers  of  pyrites 
(used  for  making  sulphuric  acid)  intend  asking  Congress  to  impose  a 
auty  upon  forei^  pyrites.  Under  the  Dingley  tariff  and  tariffs 
prior  to  1897  pyrites  is  on  the  free  list. 

It  would  be  an  unfortunate  occurrence  to  the  sulphuric  acid  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  and  others,  if  this  article  should  be 
made  dutiable.  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  showing  why 
it  should  be  continued  on  the  free  list. 

The  present  annual  production  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  United 
Stated  is  about  3,500,000  tons.  It  is  produced  from  pyrites,  sulphur, 
rinc  ore,  and  copper  ore — from  the  two  latter,  because  of  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  contained  therein  injuring  farms  nearby,  it  resolved 
itself  into  a  question  of  stopping  the  smelting  of  ores  or  erecting  acid 
works  to  utilize  the  escaping  gases. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  pyrites  imported  in  the  United  States  in 
1907  was  700,000  short  tons,  averaging  over  50  per  cent  sulphur.  The 
quantity  of  domestic  pyrites  produced  was  247,000  tons,  averaging 
about  43  per  cent  sulphur. 

The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  50°  Beaume,  produced  from  the 
above  pyrites  was  about  2,150,000  short  tons,  the  balance  amounting  to 
1,350,000  tons,  being  made  mostly  from  the  sulphur  in  zinc  and  cop- 
per ores,  the  quantity  of  acid  made  from  sulphur,  pure,  being  com- 
paratively small.  The  value  of  the  acid  produced  is  about  $18,000,000 
at  factory. 

The  quality  of  foreign  pyrites,  particularly  the  Spanish,  is  much 
superior  to  any  domestic  pyrites  thus  far  discoverea.  The  market 
price  is  about  $6  per  ton  for  material  containing  50  per  cent  sulphur, 
whereas  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  is  only  ^.50  per  ton  for 
material  containing  43  per  cent  sulphur. 

The  mines  in  the  United  States  are  meager,  and  from  what  we 
know  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  then?  to  supply  the 
needs  of  all  the  acid  makers  in  the  country.  If  they  could  supply 
more  than  stated  above,  viz,  247,000  out  of  a  total  consumption  of 
947,000  tons,  they  would  have  sufficient  margin  between  $4.50  per  ton 
for  domestic  ore  and  $G  for  foreign,  to  pay  handsomely.^ 

The  low  price  now  ruling  for  sulphuric  acid  in  the  United  States  is 
due  principally  to  the  use  of  the  fine  quality  of  Spanish  ore,  which 
unquostionabh'  is  without  a  rival.  To  put  a  duty  upon  it  would 
mean  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  acid,  which  would  af- 
fect pretty  much  everything  in  the  arts,  since  sulphuric  acid  is  such 
an  important  factor  in  the  majority  of  other  manufactures.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  or  is  used  in  almost  every  textile  and  metallic 
article  made,  besides  being  directly  the  base  of  the  paper,  glass,  soap^ 
and  fertilizer  trade. 

Trusting,  sir,  that  ])yrites  containing  sulphur,  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  will  remain  on  the  free  list,  and  ask- 
ing your  attention  to  the  exhaustive  discussions  on  the  subject  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Dingley  tariff,  and  prior  thereto,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Theodore  Armstrong,  President 
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SELENIVM. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  11^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Several  of  our  manufacturers  are  users  of  selenium  metal  and 
would  like  to  have  it  on  free  list.    It  is  not  produced  in  this  country. 

Daniel  C.  Ripley. 


STEEL-HARDENING  METALS. 

New  York,  November  19, 1908. 

Hon.  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee we  understand  that  a  suggestion  will  be  made  to  revisp  para- 
graphs Nos.  122  and  183  of  the  customs  tariff.  For  instance,  we 
understand  that  it  is  the  intention  to  classify  chrome  metal,  chro- 
mium metal,  manganese  metal,  molybdenum  metal,  tungsten  metal, 
and  wolfram  metal,  all  of  which  are  high-priced  metals,  usually  sold 
on  the  per  pound  basis,  in  the  same  class  with  the  ferro  alloys.  We 
believe  that  this  would  be  working  a  great  hardship  on  all  of  the  steel 
works  in  this  country.  The  ferro  alloys  are  really  a  crude  material 
required  by  most  of  the  works  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  finished  product,  and  if  the  ferro  alloys  are  put  on  an  ad  valo- 
rem basis  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  Ameri- 
can steel  works  and  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  their  competition 
with  the  European  manufacturers  of  the  finished  product. 

We  therefore  believe  and  would  recommend  that  the  ferro  alloys, 
viz,  ferrochrome,  ferromanganeso,  ferromolybdenuni,  ferrophos- 
phorus,  ferrosilicon,  ferrotitanium,  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium, 
silico  manganese,  silico  spiegel,  and  spiegeleisen,  be  classed  at  the  rate 
of  $4  per  gross  ton,  which,  apparently,  was  the  intention  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  present  Dingley  tariff. 

Yours,  truly,  "  C.  W.  Leaviti  &  Co. 


Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  are  engaged  in  the  importation  of  ferromanganese  and 
ferrosilicon,  for  which  a  dutv  of  $4  per  ton  is  provided  in  paragraph 
122  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and  we  also  import  ferro- 
chrome, ferrotungsten,  ferromolybdenum,  ferrovanadium,  and  other 
goods  of  a  similar  nature,  which  should  be  dutiable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  Vtl  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  "  similitude  clause "  found  in  section  7  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1897. 

The  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  the  articles  just  mentioned  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  the  federal  courts,  and  the  most 
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comprehensive  of  these  decisions  is  that  reported  as  United  States  v. 
Boessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company  (137  Fed.  Rep..  770). 
This  case  was  a  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  tor  the 
second  circuit,  dated  March  1,  1905,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the 
four  ferros  not  mentioned  in  para^aph  122  were  dutiable  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  two  mentioned  in  mat  paragraph,  by  virtue  of  the 
application  of  the  similitude  clause,  and  this  case  was  a  most  elab- 
orate discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  In  addition  to  the  services  of 
the  United  States  attorney,  the  Government  had  the  benefit  of  special 
counsel  of  very  high  standing  at  the  bar,  and  the  witnesses  called 
to  testify  numbered  among  them  some  of  the  finest  experts  to  be  found 
in  the  class  of  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  these  articles. 
The  Treasury  Department  accepted  the  conclusions  of  the  court  in 
this  case  and  the  matter  was  presumed  to  have  been  a  settled  issue 
until  a  new  case  on  this  subject  was  made,  which  is  reported  as 
General  Appraisers'  Decision  6755,  dated  April  16,  1908,  wherein  it 
was  held  that  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  testimony  offered,  and 
largely  on  the  authority  of  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Cramp  (142  Fed. 
Bep.,  734),  these  ferros  were  not  dutiable  under  the  provision  of 
paragraph  122,  but  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  provisions  in  paragraph  183  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  for 
"  metallic  mineral  substances  m  a  crude  state,  and  metals  unwrought, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem."  From 
this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court 
in  the  third  circuit,  where  the  matter  now  rests,  and  the  Government 
is  now  exacting  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  articles. 

That  these  ferros  are  ditferent  from  the  articles  intended  to  be 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  paragraph  183  is  very  evident,  because 
in  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  Roessler  case  it 
was  stated  that  all  of  the  ferros  in  controversy  were  in  the  essential 

Particulars  alike,  and  this  view  was  admitted  by  the  counsel  for  the 
rovernment.  When,  therefore,  Congress  made  the  provision  for  two 
of  these  ferros  in  paragraph  122,  those  two  at  least  were  not  intended 
to  be  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  183,  and  if  they 
were  not  dutiable  then  all  of  them  were  not  dutiable.  Again,  the 
court  stated  in  the  Roessler  case  that  the  principal  expert  witness 
for  the  United  States,  Doctor  Waldo,  gave  the  metal  aluminium  in 
its  pig  form  as  an  example  of  an  unwrought  metal,  because  it  had 
passea  through  a  complicated  preparation  of  ore  refining,  solution, 
melting  by  electrical  heat,  and  electrolysis  itself,  and  this  metal  alu- 
minium, of  course,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  these  ferros,  which 
are  combinations  of  the  metal  and  iron,  as,  for  instance,  ferrochrome 
is  a  combination  of  chromoum  metal  and  iron.  Another  article  can  be 
given  as  an  illustration  of  an  unwrought  metal,  and  that  is  the  tung- 
sten metal,  which  was  ?o  classified  by  the  orders  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  their  decision  21217,  dated  June  3.  1899.  It  will  be  seen 
that  both  of  these  articles  are  entirely  different  from  the  ferros  with 
which  we  are  dealing  here,  because  the  ferros  have  as  a  constituent 
very  large  proportions  of  iron,  which  are  not  found  in  the  two  articles 
just  mentioned  as  subject  to  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  case  of  Thomas  v.  Cramp,  which  was  cited  in  a  recent  decision 
of  the  General  Appraisers  as  an  authority  for  their  action,  should 
not  be  considered  as  any  authority  whatever  upon  the  subject  of 
ferros,  for  in  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  court  above,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  merchandise  in  ques- 
tion is  an  alloy  of  metal,  composed  of  62  per  cent  of  iron,  32  per  cent 
of  tin,  and  6  per  cent  of  manganese,"  but  it  was  held  hj  the  circuit 
court  that  the  General  Appraisers  were  in  error  in  finding  that  this 
article  was  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  172  of  the 
tariff  act  for  "  aluminium  and  alloys  of  anj[  kind  in  which  aluminium 
is  the  component  material  of  chiei  value,  in  crude  form,  8  cents  per 
pound,"  and  it  was  accordingly  held  that  the  article  was  dutiaole 
imder  the  provisions  of  paragraph  183.  From  this  decision  the 
United  States  appealed,  and  it  may  well  be  noted  that  the  importer 
did  not  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  although  the 
claim  was  made  before  the  General  Appraisers  and  the  circuit  court 
that  the  article  was  dutiable  by  similitude  under  the  provisions  for 
ferromanganese  in  paragraph  122.  The  appellate  court  sustained  the 
circuit  court  and  held  that  the  article  was  dutiable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  183,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  was  justified  in 
not  holding  that  the  article  was  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  ferro- 
manganese on  account  of  the  great  difference  between  its  composition 
and  that  of  ferromanganese  and  other  ferros.  The  article  in  the 
Cramp  case  contained  32  per  cent  of  tin,  while  it  is  stated  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Roessler  case  that "  ferromanganese,  like  all  the  others, 
is  produced  by  smelting  the  ore  containing  iron  and  manganese." 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  article  in  the  Cramp  case  was  en- 
tirely different  from  the  ferros  in  the  Roessler  case,  and  the  Cramp 
case  should  not  therefore  be  considered  anv  authority  for  the  propo- 
sition that  these  ferros  are  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
183,  and  until  a  court  of  equal  jurisdiction  has  held  to  the  contrary 
the  ferros  should  be  clearly  dutiable  where  they  were  placed  by  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  second  circuit — ^that  is  to  say,  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  122. 

It  has  b^n  deemed  desirable  to  refer  to  these  decisions  of  the 
courts,  the  General  Appraisers,  and  the  Treasury  Department  in  order 
that  the  committee  may  have  before  it  the  present  status  of  these 
articles,  as  the  provisions  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897  would  be  applicable 
to  them. 

All  of  the  ferros  mentioned  by  us  herein  are  used  as  one  of  the  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  this  country.  Each  of  them 
has  some  particular  quality  which  makes  it  especially  desirable  to 
produce  a  given  purpose.  From  the  elaborate  testimony  taken  in  the 
Kocssler  case  it  appears  that  ferrochrome  is  used  where  special  hard- 
ness and  toughness  are  required,  which  are  not  found  in  the  ordinary 
commercial  steel.  Ferromanganese  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  for  its  cleansing  properties  and  to  rid  the  steel  of  certain  impuri- 
ties, and  it  also  imparts  toughness  to  the  steel.  Ferrotungsten  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  making  a  special  kind  of  steel, 
and  ferromolybdenum  and  ferrovanadium  are  used  for  similar  jtir- 
poses.  The  last  mentioned  of  these  ferros  is  becoming  more  commonly 
used  than  formerly,  because  the  increased  production  has  decreased 
its  cost,  and  it  has  been  found  to  have  good  qualities  for  producing  a 
steel  which  is  very  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as 
require  great  tenacity,  light  weight,  and  great  endurance. 

From  other  sources  it  may  be  stated  that  ferrosilicon  is  employed 
as  a  deoxidizing  agent,  and,  generally  speaking,  these  ferros  have  the 
effect  of  producing  a  more  homogeneous  product  than  could  be  ob- 
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tained  without  their  u^q.  Among  the  uses  to  which  these  feri*os  are 
applied  may  be  cited  the  manufacture  of  the  steel  used  in  armor 
plates  upon  the  battle  ships  of  this  country,  the  projectiles  fired  from 
the  great  guns  of  these  ships,  the  steel  required  in  railroad  bridges 
where  heavy  trains  are  constantly  passing  over  the  road,  the  connect- 
ing rods  and  axles  of  the  locomotives  which  draw  the  heavy  express 
trains  on  the  principal  railroads,  the  connecting  rods  and  axles  and 
some  other  parts  oi  high-grade  automobiles,  the  walls  of  burfflar- 
proof  safes,  the  jaws  of  ore  crushers,  cutting  tools  of  a  very  nigh 
grade,  and  many  other  articles  which  might  be  mentioned  if  not  for 
lack  of  space.  The  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
in  recent  years  is  largely  due  to  the  use  of  these  ferros  and  the  im- 
mense consumption  or  these  high-grade  steels  would  seem  to  justify 
such  action  on  the  part  of  your  committee  as  would  tend  to  increase 
their  use  by  steel  makers. 

It  may  be  said  further  that  the  more  extensive  the  use  of  these 
ferros  the  more  cheaply  they  can  be  made.  Ferrochrome,  which  is 
used  in  the  production  of  armor  plates,  projectiles,  safes,  and  similar 
articles  requiring  great  hardness,  was  formerly  sold  as  high  as  $300 
per  ton,  while  the  present  price  is  about  $225  per  ton.  Ferroman- 
ganese  was  formerly  sold  at  about  $100  per  ton,  and  for  a  short  period 
during  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  it  was  sold  as  high  as  $150 
per  ton,  the  present  price  being  about  $43  per  ton.  Ferrosilicon  has 
sold  as  high  as  $125  per  ton.  Ferrovanadium,  which  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  all  these  ferros,  in  1901  was  worth  $12.50  per  pound  for  the 
vanadium  contents  in  the  alloy,  while  a  better  article  can  now  be  sup- 
plied for  one-third  that  price.  Ferrotungsten  is  not  used  much,  but 
the  tungsten  metal  is  sometimes  used  as  an  imitation  of  a  rapid-cut- 
ting steel.  Ferromolybdenum,  on  account  of  its  erratic  action,  is  not 
used  very  much.  Ferrosilicon,  ferromanganese,  and  ferrochrome  are 
now  manufactured  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  but  the  domestic 
product  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  steel 
makers.  Although  we  have  not  all  the  figures  relating  to  the  Qiian- 
tity  of  these  ferros  which  are  u>ed,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  official 
sources  it  appears  that  during  1007  57,794  tons  of  ferromanganese 
and  ferrosilicon  were  manufactured  by  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, while  the  imports  during  that  year  were  as  follows : 

Ferromanganese,  94.543 J  tons,  valued  at  $6,027,240;  duty,  at  $4  per 
ton,  $378,173.11;  average  value,  $03.75  per  ton;  average  rate  of  duty, 
6.27  per  cent. 

Ferrosilicon,  12,653.12  tons,  valued  at  $914,328;  duty,  at  $4  per  ton, 
$50,612.16;  average  value,  $72.26  per  ton;  and  average  rate  of  duty, 
5.54  per  cent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  was  necessarj'  to  import 
about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  these  two  articles  which  were 
needed  to  supply  the  want  of  the  steel  makers  in  this  country  and  the 
duty  paid  by  them  was  about  $428,000  on  the  imported  articles,  while 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  it  is  sought  to  place  on 
them,  the  duty  which  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  would 
have  been  $1,388,313.  These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  tax 
on  manufacturers  of  steel  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent 
would  impose. 

It  further  appears  that  during  1907  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany produced  130,554  tons  of  spiegeleisen,  and  there  was  imported 
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during  the  year  82,422.51  tons,  valued  at  $2,486,086,  the  average  value 
of  which  was  $30.16  per  toiiy  the  duty  of  which,  at  $4  per  ton,  was 
$329,690.03,  and  the  average  rate  of  "duty  was  13.26  per  cent.  The 
prices  of  these  ferros  are  principally  regulated  by  the  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  as  the  demana  for  them  is  constantly  increasing,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  price  will  decrease. 

It  is  presumed  that  it  will  be  suggested  to  your  committee  that  an 
ad  valorem  duty  should  be  placed  on  these  lerros  upon  the  ground 
that  the  specific  duty  heretofore  levied  on  them  is  very  small  from  an 
ad  valorem  point  of  view.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  this  provision 
in  paragraph  122  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  ton  for  the  tlireo  articles  men- 
tioned there,  which  are  used  as  materials  for  steel  makers,  namely, 
spiegeleisen,  ferromanganese,  and  ferrosilicon,  was  placed  there  with 
tne  idea  of  furnishing  a  low  rate  of  duty  for  materials  absolutely 
essential  to  the  manutacture  of  high  grades  of  steel.  In  consequence 
of  this  low  rate  of  duty,  the  use  of  these  ferros  has  increased  enor- 
mously since  1897  with  the  exception  that  for  a  while  the  application 
of  the  20  per  cent  duty  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  become  final 
was  sufficient  to  disorganize  the  trade  in  the  imported  ferros  and  con- 
sequently decrease  their  use. 

It  may  be  well  to  submit  to  your  committee  some  particulars  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  articles  which  are  used  to  produce  these  ferros. 
Manganese  ore  comes  from  Russia,  Brazil,  and  India;  chrome  ore 
from  Asia  Minor  and  New  Caledonia ;  silica  is  found  nearly  all  over 
the  earth  in  the  shape  of  quartz ;  the  phosphorus  used  is  largely  made 
in  Europe  and  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  the  phosphorus 
of  commerce;  molybdenite,  from  which  molybdenum  is  made,  is  found 
in  Scandinavia  and  also  in  this  country,  this  article  is  not  much  used, 
because  it  is  very  erratic  in  its  action;  wolframite,  used  for  making 
tungsten,  is  found  here,  but  a  better  grade  comes  from  Australia  to 
Germany,  where  it  is  refined  as  a  metal ;  vanadinite,  for  making  va- 
nadium, comes  largely  from  Peru,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Argentina.  It 
may  also  be  stated  that  spiegeleisen,  which  is  mentioned  in  paragraph 
122,  is  also  a  ferro,  being  composed  of  from  10  to  40  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese and  the  remainder  of  iron,  while  the  standard  quality  is  about 
20  per  cent  of  manganese  and  80  per  cent  of  iron. 

It  appears  from  the  published  synopsis  of  the  intentions  of  your 
committee  that  a  new  paragraph  has  been  suggested  for  the  new 
tariff  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  183,  and  this  sug- 
gested paragraph  requires  some  attention  on  our  part.  The  para- 
graph as  proviaed  covers  three  distinct  articles — ^namely,  ores,  metals, 
and  ferros — and  it  is  submitted  that  three  such  diverse  articles  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  dutv  and  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  Molybdenite  is  a  sulphide  of  molybdenum  and  is  the  condition 
in  which  the  latter  is  found  as  an  ore,  rich  pieces  of  which  will  some- 
times run  up  to  60  per  cent  of  inetftl  and  40  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

In  General  Appraisers'  decision  6673,  dated  October  24,  1907,  in 
passing  on  an  importation  of  certain  vanadium  ore,  they  held  that  it 
was  vanadium  in  the  crudest  form  obtainable  and  as  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  and  that  this  ore  was  not  a  metallic  mineral  substance  and  du- 
tiable at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
183  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  but  was  exempt  from  duty  as  a  crude 
mineral  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  614  of  the  tariff  act  of 
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1897.  It  would  therefore  seem  from  this  decision  of  the  General 
Appraisers  that  the  ores  from  which  these  metals  and  ferros  are  made 
are  very  distinct  articles  from  the  metals  themselves,  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  metals  and  ferros. 

The  metals  are  chrome,  chromium,  manganese,  molybdenum,  and 
tungsten,  or  wolfram  metal.  These  metals  are  highly  finished  prod- 
nets  and  nearly  100  per  cent  in  purity.  Chromium  and  manganese 
are  not  made  in  the  United  States;  molybdenum  is  made, here,  out  in 
small  quantities;  tungsten  is  made  here  and  in  large  quantities. 
Chromium,  manganese,  and  tungsten  are  very  largelv  and  almost 
entirely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucible  steel,  which  is  an  article 
of  ver}'  high  grade,  chiefly  used  for  tool  steel,  and  the  production  of 
which,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  is  limited.  The  purity  of  the 
ferros  is  very  distinct  from  that  of  metals,  as,  for  instance,  we  have 
a  blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  which  comes  as  low  as  10  per  cent  in 
purity,  while  we  have  an  electro- ferrosilicon  which  is  as  high  as  95 
per  cent  in  purity,  and  the  other  ferros  range  as  follows:  Ferro- 
vanadium,  35  to  40  per  cent;  ferrochrome,  60  to  70  per  cent;  ferro- 
manganese,  80  to  85  per  cent;  ferromolybdenum,  60  to  90  per  cent; 
ferrotungsten,  50  to  90  per  cent;  ferrophosphorus,  17  to  25  per  cent; 
ferrotitanium,  10  to  50  per  cent;  and  spiegeleisen  contains  from  10 
to  40  per  cent  of  manganese.  The  distinction  between  the  metals 
above  given  and  the  ferros  is  that  in  the  latter  iron  is  added  to  the 
metal  to  form  the  compound  article,  which  is  a  ferro^  This  may  be  a 
ferro  of  very  high  purity,  such  as  ferrosilicon,  which  is  sometimes  95 
per  cent  in  purity,  the  remaining  5  per  cent  being  iron  and  impurities. 
A  very  important  point  to  be  remembered  in  considering  the  differ- 
ence between  these  metals  and  the  ferros  derived  from  them  is  that  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  articles  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine 
the  difference  between  the  two  articles,  the  processes  of  manufacture 
being  the  most  important  feature. 

In  this  suggested  paragraph  now  before  your  committee,  ferrophos- 
phate  is  mentioned,  but  this  alloy  should  be  described  as  ferrophos- 

?horus,  a  production  containing  25  per  cent  of  phosphorus  and 
6  per  cent  of  iron. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  a  new  provision  can  be  made  in 
the  tariff  act  in  which  all  of  these  ferros  and  spiegeleisen  as  well,  can 
be  mentioned  with  the  specific  rate  of  duty  of  $4  per  ton,  which  is  now 
provided  for  two  of  the  ferros  and  spiegeleisen  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  122  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  which  it  was  held 
by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit  in  the  Roessler 
&  Hasslacher  case  also  applied  to  other  ferros  of  a  similar  nature; 
but  if  your  committee  shall  desire  to  place  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  these 
articles,  it  is  suggested  that  such  should  be  5  per  cent,  which  is  about 
the  rate  now  paid  on  ferromanganese  and  ferrosilicon,  as  above  shown, 
or  in  no  event  should  an  ad  valorem  rate  exceeding  10  per  cent  be 
applied  to  any  of  these  articles. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company, 
Louis  Ruhe,  Assistant  Secretary. 

NovE^fBER  24, 1908. 
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TWIN  WIRE  HRDDLES. 
[Brief  on  the  part  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  and  others.] 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  honorable  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

First.  The  merchandise  or  product  involved  in  twin  wire  heddles 
(so  called). 

Second.  This  brief  is  submitted  in  behalf  of  F.  A.  Chase  & 
Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Gibbs  Loom,  Harness  and  Reed  Company, 
of  Clinton,  Mass.;  Howard  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  oi 
Worcester,  Mass.;  and  J.  H.  Williams  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 
These  persons  and  corporations  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  twin 
wire  heddles  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  These  persons  are  interested  in  paragraph  137,  Schedule  C 
(Metals  and  manufactures  of)  of  the  present  law. 

Fourth.  The  changed  or  amended  paragraph,  as  it  should  be 
written  into  the  new  law,  is  as  follows :  * 

137.  Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller  than  number  thirteen  wire  gauge, 
one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound;  smaller  than  number  thirteen  and  not 
smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge*  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound; 
smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  two  cents  per  pound :  Provided,  That 
all  the  foregoing  valued  at  more  than  four  cents  per  pound  shaU  pay  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  Iron  or  steel  or  other  wire  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  including  such  as  is  commonly  known  as  hat  wire,  or  bonnet  wire, 
crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clock  wire,  and  watch  wire, 
whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasps,  corset  steels  and  dress  steels,  and 
sheet  steel  in  strips,  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick  or  thinner,  and 
of  the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  metal,  or 
other  material,  valued  at  more  than  four  cents  iier  pound,  forty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  articles  manufactured  from  iron,  steel,  brass,  or 
copper  wire  shall  pay  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  the  wire  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  articles,  and  in  addition  thereto  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound,  except  that  wire  rope  and  wire  strand  shall  pay  the  maximum  rate  of 
duty  which  would  be  imposed  upon  any  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  one  cent  per  pound ;  and  on  iron  or  steel  wire  coated 
with  zinc,  tin,  or  any  other  metal,  two-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition 
to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  from  which  it  is  made :  And  provided  further. 
That  wire  heddles  made  of  two  strands  of  wire  tinned  or  soldered  together  shall 
pay  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  paragraph  consists  of  the  addition  of 
the  itaucized  clause. 

Fifth.  The  reason  why  the  proposed  change  should  be  made  will 
appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  facts  hereinafter  set  forth. 

A.  The  twin-wire  heddles  are  made  of  two  strands  of  tempered- 
steel  wire,  tinned  or  soldered  together.  They  are  used  in  the  process 
of  weaving  textile  fabrics,  including  those  woven  of  cotton,  silk, 
worsted,  and  wool.  Approximately  100,000,000  heddles  of  this  style 
are  sold  in  this  countiy  annually.  This  style  of  heddle  originated 
in  Grermany  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  on  that  account  is  com- 
monly called,  commercially,  "  German-style  "  heddle. 

B.  The  "American-style  "  heddle  (so  called)  was  in  general  use  in 
this  country  prior  to  1889  or  1890.  The  "American-style  "  heddle 
is  made  of  strands  of  twisted  iron  wire. 

C.  Samples  of  heddles,  duly  marked,  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
committee,  and  leave  is  craved  to  refer  to  the  same  as  a  part  of  this 
brief. 
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Package  marked  "  Brief  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  Exhibit  A,"  con- 
tains samples  of  the  old-style  American-pattern  heddles  made  of 
strands  of  iron  wire. 

Package  marked  "  Brief  of  A.  F.  Chase  &  Co.,  Exhibit  B,"  con- 
tains  samples  of  German-style  heddles  made  of  parallel  strands  of 
tempered-steel  wire  tinned  and  soldered  together,  as  put  up  fo^  sale. 

Package  marked  "  Brief  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  Exhibit  C,"  con- 
tains samples  of  German-style  heddles  strung  on  a  miniature  heddle 
frame  to  show  method  of  use. 

Package  marked  "  Brief  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  Exhibit  D,"  con- 
tains samples  of  German-style  heddles  with  the  strands  separated  to 
show  construction. 

D.  The  "  German-style  "  heddle  was  first  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  approximately  1889.  The  use  of  this  style  of  heddle  has  been 
gradually  increasing  since  that  year,  until  at  the  present  time  the 
"German-style"  heddle  has  largely  supplanted  the  ''American-style 
heddle. 

E.  The  manufacture  of  the  "  German  style "  heddle  was  com- 
menced in  this  country  in  1902,  and  in  1903  the  heddles  were  and 
since  have  been  produced  commercially  in  this  country. 

F.  Prior  to  the  manufacture  of  the  '•  German  style  "  heddle  in  the 
United  States,  this  style  of  heddle  was  sold  at  prices  much  higher 
than  those  which  now  obtain.  For  example,  a  10-inch,  No.  28 
heddle,  which  is  a  usual  size,  in  1903  was  sold  at  $1.50  per  thousand 
net  to  the  consumer.  At  the  present  time,  these  heddles  are  sold  by 
importers  at  a  price  as  low  as  $1  per  thousand. 

G.  The  German  manufacturers  have  manifested  and  still  manifest 
a  determined  purpose  to  reduce  prices  to  a  point  which  will  render 
competition  by  American  manuiacturers  ruinous  to  the  American. 
The  Germans  are  represented  in  America  practically  by  two  agents, 
one  located  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  other  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  and 
through  these  two  agents  control  the  market  prices  of  the  imported 
heddles.  The  present  law  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer in  his  efforts  to  stifle  the  American  attempts  to  estahlish  and 
develop  this  new  industry.  t 

The  German  manufacturers  can,  and  it  is  believed  do,  import  into 
this  country  the  heddles  manufactured  by  them  at  a  valuation  less 
than  the  prices  charged  by  them  at  home  for  heddles  of  the  same 
kind.  The  factors  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  twin- 
wire  heddles  are  labor,  raw  material,  and  return  on  invested  capital 

1.  Labor  is  the  principal  factor.  The  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  foreign  heddle  is  furnished  by  girls  whose  weekly  wages  average 
from  $1.M  to  $2.16.  The  weekly  wages  paid  in  this  country  for  like 
work  average  from  $6  to  $8,  or  practically  four  times  the  wages  paid 
in  the  foreign  country. 

2.  The  price  of  the  raw  material  is  established  by  the  present  tariff. 
The  only  raw  material  is  the  tinned  wire  of  which  the  heddles  are 
constructed  and  the  solder.  By  paragraph  137,  the  duty  on  the  wire 
is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  account  of  the  tin  coating. 

Whether  the  American  manufacturer  uses  wire  of  foreign  or  do- 
mestic manufacture,  the  price  to  him  is  substantially  the  same.  It 
is  determined  by  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  per  pound.    Under  the  present  law,  the  duty  upon  the 
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completed  heddles  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  wire  of  which  the 
heddle  is  composed,  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  for  the  tin 
coating,  and  in  addition  1^  cents  per  pound. 

The  difference  in  the  duty  upon  the  wire  and  upon  the  manufac- 
tured article  is  only  IJ  cents  a  pound.  This  is  an  average  difference 
of  3  cents  per  thousand  on  the  manufactured  article.  Assuming  an 
honest  valuation  of  the  wire'  by  the  importer  of  heddles,  this  differ- 
ence is  too  little  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  pay  the 
American  rate  of  wages  and  produce  the  heddles  in  competition 
with  the  foreigner.  Much  less  can  he  successfully  engage  in  such 
competition  when  the  imported  heddles  are  regularly  and  persist^ 
ently  undervalued  by  importers.  It  is  the  question  constantly  pre- 
sented in  tariff  reflation,  Shall  the  wages  of  American  labor  be  pro- 
tected and  maintained? 

3.  The  return  on  the  capital  invested  under  the  present  tariff  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  to  discuss  it  is  to  discuss  an  ab- 
straction. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  differential  between  the  duty  on  the  wire 
and  the  duty  on  the  heddle,  it  is  all  that  the  manufacturer  can  do  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  American  wage-earners  and  the  market- 
demoralizing  prices  of  his  foreign  competitor.  The  manufacture  of 
the  twin-wire  heddle  has  required  the  investment  of  a  large  amount 
of  capital,  at  first  in  experimental  manufacture  and  afterwards  and 
now  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  plant  and  costly  machinery. 
Unless  there  shall  be  made  the  change  in  law  requested  in  this  brief, 
or  some  other  change  effectual  to  prevent  the  Grerman  from  under- 
selling the  American  at  a  profit  to  the  German,  but  preventing  profit, 
and,  in  many  cases,  causing  positive  loss  to  the  American,  the  Ameri- 
can heddle  manufacturer  will  be  forced  to  close  his  factory  and 
leave  the  field  to  his  foreign  rival.  Results :  The  price  will  immedi- 
ately advance  to  the  old  rate  as  it  was  before  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  this  new  American  industry,  no  benefit  to  the  American 
consumer,  and  loss  to  and  hardship  upon  the  American  producer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  Chase  &  Co. 

GiBBS  IjOom,  Harness  akd  Reed  Co3ipany. 
Howard  Bkothers  Manufacturing  Company. 
J.  H.  Williams  Company. 
By  Frederic  L.  Chase. 

(Of  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.) 


watches. 

MEMORIAL  OF  WATCH  MANUFACTITKEBS,  DEALEBS,  AND  IM- 
POSTEBS  OF  THE  CITT  OF  NEW  TOSK. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,, 
and  through  it  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  paragraph 
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191  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  be  so  amended  that  it  may  read  as 
follows,  to  wit: 

Watches  complete,  watch  movements  with  or  without  cases,  watch  cases  with 
or  without  movements,  and  all  parts  or  portions  of  watches,  watch  cases,  or 
movements,  without  regard  to  material  or  number  of  Jewels,  twenty  per  cent  ad 
^valorem. 

There  was  submitted  to  this  committee  last  week  a  suggested  rule 
as  to  perfect  tariff  in  a  country  administered  under  a  protective 
system.    The  wording  was  as  follows: 

First,  a  tariff  should  produce  revenue;  and  second,  it  should  protect 
home  industries  and  be  so  CTaduated  that  its  benefits  are  equally 
divided  between  the  capital  that  establishes,  the  labor  that  produces, 
And  the  public  that  consumes. 

The  amendment  to  paragraph  191  we  believe  fully  complies  with 
ibII  the  above  requirements. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
^as  considered  all  sufficient  to  protect  this  particular  domestic  manu- 
facture. That  it  did  so  protect  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  between 
1890  and  1897  the  production  of  watches  in  the  United  States  was 
increased  over  100  per  cent,  notwithstanding  that  the  amount  of 
labor  then  employed  was  more  than  twice  the  amount  now  required, 
-the  use  of  fine  machinery  having  brought  about  the  reduction.  The 
sale  of  the  home  product  abroad  was  just  beginning  in  1890;  in  1897 
it  had  more  than  doubled,  and  to-day  the  United  States  markets  her 
watches  in  England,  France,  Scotland^  Ireland,  Germany,  Africa, 
India,  and  even  in  Switzerland,  the  native  home  of  the  watch. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  and  for  some  reason  which  no  man  is  bold 
enough  to  utter  above  his  breath,  the  tariff  on  watches  and  watch 
movements  was  materially  increased  under  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897 
by  the  addition  of  a  specific  duty,  with  the  result  that  much  confu- 
sion was  created  in  the  customs  offices,  much  injustice  was  done  the 
importers,  and  the  consumers  were  robbed  while  the  benefits  there- 
from, small  to  the  Government,  were  refused  division  with  the  labor 
that  produced,  and  only  went  to  swell  the  dividends  of  the  trusts  that 
Ihen  controlled  the  trade. 

The  uncontrovertible  proof  of  these  assertions  lies  in  these  stub- 
born facts: 

First.  The   importation  of  the   cheaper  grades  of  watches — the 

f:rade  most  burdened  by  the  specific  duty — ^has  since  1897  largely 
alien  off. 

Second.  The  number  of  men  and  girls  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  American  watches  has  been  very  materially  reduced,  while 
^heir  wages  have  not  been  materially  advanced. 

Third.  The  exportation  of  American-made  watches  and  movements 
has  increased  since  1897  more  than  150  per  cent,  and  such  goods  sell 
to  the  consumer  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  cheaper  in  the  for- 
•eim  market  than  at  home. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  present  any  further  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  suggested  revision  of  the  paragraph  in  question. 

The  fact  that  the  home  industry  is  not  only  no  longer  an  infant, 
hut  so  well  grown  as  to  dominate  the  markets  of  the  world ;  the  fact 
that  the  American  goods  are  sold  abroad — ^not  the  surplus,  but  a  very 
substantial  percentage  of  the  output — at  a  far  lower  price  than  that 
^t  which  they  can  be  purchased  at  home,  and  still  sold  at  a  profit;  the 
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fact  that  the  difference  in  ^rice  between  the  American  and  the  for- 
eign market  in  these  goods  is  far  more  than  the  amount  of  duty  im- 
Jiosed,  and  that  the  dividends  of  the  American  producers  have  not 
alien  off  but  increased  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  past  eleven 
vears,  and  the  bitter  fact  that  in  all  this  time  the  only  beneficiary  has 
been  the  producer  not  the  laborer,  whose  employment  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  wnose  wages  have  hardly 
advanced  at  all,  nor  the  consumer,  who  now  pays  more  for  the  same 
American  watch  than  he  did  eleven  years  ago.  All  these  facts  lead 
inevitably  to  one  conclusion — that  the  present  tariff  rate  is  inequita- 
ble, unjust,  and  results  in  pure  favoritism;  it  tends  to  monopoly  and 
to  the  fostering  of  private  interest  under  the  guise  of  national  legis- 
lation, and  that  the  same  should  be  reduced. 

Francis  E.  Hamilton, 

Of  Counsel. 


WELDED  CYLINDRICAL  FURNACES. 

OswEoo,  N.  Y.,  November  «4, 1908. 

BSIEF  OF  FRANCIS  E.  CITLLEN,  ON  ABOUMENT  BEFORE  WATS 
AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  FOB  BEDVCTION  OF  TABIFF  ON 
WELDED  CTUNDBICAL  FUBNACES,  AS  PBOVIDED  BT  PABA- 
OBAFH  152,  OF  THE  TABIFF  ACT  OF  1897. 

The  tariff  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  welded  cylindrical  furnaces  made  from 
plate  metal  nhould  be  reduced  or  abolished. 

The  cylindrical  welded  boiler  furnace  Is  an  European  invention  and  was  used 
there  many  years  prior  to  Its  introduction  Into  the  United  States. 

These  furaces  are  used  principally  in  making?  the  so-called  Scotch  boiler, 
and  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  about  250  boiler  manufacturers  who 
are  called  upon  to  equip  their  product  with  these  cylindrical  furnaces. 

There  is  only  one  plant  In  the  United  States  making  these  cylindrical  fur- 
naces and  by  reason  of  the  crowded  condition  of  that  plant  at  times,  the  manu- 
facturers are  unable  to  obtain  within  a  reasonable  time  the  furnaces  required 
and  can  not  Import  them  by  reason  of  the  duty,  which  works  to  their  embar- 
rassment and  also  the  embarrassment  of  the  consumer,  and  the  manufacturers 
are  unable  to  Import  these  furnaces  by  reason  of  the  high  duty. 

The  marine  boiler  furnace,  which  Is  a  cylindrical  welded  furnace.  Is  used 
in  nine-tenths  of  the  ocean-going  ships.  It  Is  an  English  Invention  and  Is  manu- 
factured in  p}ngland  only,  and  while  some  types  of  it  are  better  made  and  pref- 
erable In  many  re8i)ects  to  the  American  product  the  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  Import  It  by  reason  of  the  duty. 

The  Brown  furnace,  built  by  John  Brown  &  Co.,  of  England,  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  experts  of  this  country  and  Is  preferable  to  the  American 
product.  It  is  acceptable  to  the  United  States  Government,  but  by  reason  of 
the  high  duty  Is  kept  out  of  the  American  market 

The  skilled  labor  employed  In  this  country  In  making  these  furnaces  was  im- 
ported from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe,  and  the  present  duty  Is  in  a 
measure  protecting  them. 

During  the  past  year  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  plate  manufactured  here  have 
been  exported  and  the  cost  of  steel  plate  Is  proverbially  the  same  price  or  less 
abroad  than  here. 

Cents  per  pound. 

CJost  of  plate  here r 2 

Ck>8t  of  all  labor  in  manufacturing  the  cylindrical  welded  furnace 21 

Total  cost 4i 
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These  figures  show  that  the  protection  provided  by  this  paragraph  for  British- 
American  imported  labor  is  100  per  cent  and  Is  very  much  larger  than  Is  neces- 
sary and  Is  working  constant  embarrassment  to  American  manufacturers  and 
increasing  unwarrentedly  the  cost  to  American  consumers. 

The  actual  cost  per  pound  for  manufacturing  these  furnaces  in  this  country, 
including  skilled  labor  and  all  other  exi)enses,  is  not  to  exceed  4.3  cents  per 
pound,  or  $80  per  ton,  while  the  duty  Is  2^  cents  per  pound,  or  $50  per  ton. 

The  American  furnaces  have  been  sold  for  8  cents  per  pound  In  competition, 
and  where  there  is  no  competition,  as  is  now  the  fact  in  this  country,  at  a  very 
much  higher  price,  and  the  American  manufacturers  and  consumers  must  pay 
the  cost. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  the  above  facts  is,  that  this  duty  should  either 
be  very  materially  reduced  or  entirely  abolished,  as  we  are  simply  protecting 
foreign  labor  by  the  duty. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Francis  E.  Cullen. 


ZINC     ORE. 

Ways  and  Afeans  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatwes. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  act  of  1897  zinc  ore  was  not  properly  con- 
sidered, and  in  consequence  no  adequate  protection  was  granted  to 
an  industry  which  is  now  suffering  the  consequence  of  this  over- 
sight. 

The  industry  at  that  time  was  comparatively  unknown,  and  was 
sufTering  with  all  other  industries  from  the  panic  of  1893.  There 
was  no  thought  of  a  possibility  of  competition  from  foreign  sources. 
The  industry  was  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the  smelters,  who  paid 
only  such  prices  as  would  furnish  them  with  sufficient  ore.  Their 
margin  of  profit  was  large.  With  the  mining  industry  at  the  mercy 
of  the  smelters,  little  progress  was  made  and  only  rich  surface  de- 
posits of  ore  were  available.  Then  a  strong  competitor  for  ores 
entered  the  market  for  export,  when  the  smelters  discovered  a  neces- 
sity for  advancing  prices.  Since  that  time,  with  wholesome  compe- 
tition to  fear,  the  prices  paid  for  zinc  ore  advanced.  Lower  grade 
ore  bodies  could  be  worked,  and  the  smelters  were  obliged  to  pay 
for  ore  on  a  business  basis.  The  industry  has  grown  to  great  pro- 
portions, and  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  district,  the  main  source  of  zinc  ore 
supply  in  the  United  States,  has  grown  into  a  great  community  in  i 
ten  years  of  development,  with  good  wages  paid  to  labor.  Other  I 
districts  in  the  United  States  have  become  producers,  and  can  in- 
crease. 

Now,  the  district  which  has  grown  up  by  the  patience  and  energy 
of  a  strictly  American  race  of  people  is  threatened  by  the  free  im- 
portation of  ore  from  foreign  sources,  ore  which  is  being  mined  with 
the  cheapest  of  labor.  These  importations  began  in  190.5  and  so 
affected  the  metal  market  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  metals. 

By  the  act  of  1897  every  product  made  from  zinc  ore  is  pro- 
tected— the  smelter  producing  metal,  the  manufacturer  of  oxide,  and 
the  manufacturer  of  sheets — ^but  the  producer  of  zinc  ore  is  left 
wholly  without  protection  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  keenest  competi- 
tion. This  competition,  which  chiefly  comes  from  Mexico,  is  sudi 
that  in  1907  the  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Mexico  was  140,000  tons, 
while  in  1904  it  was  nothing.  The  extent  of  the  territory  in  Mexico 
embraced  in  the  producing  zone  is  enormous.    The  mines  are  inex- 
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pensive  to  open,  the  ore  bodies  are  large,  require  little  treatment, 
and  are  worked  by  cheap  labor. 

Rate  of  wages. 


Mexico. 


Joplln  dls- 
triet. 


Minera. 

Laborers 

Xngineeni 

Mill  men 

Haulage 


|().4O-f0.75 

.«^    .60 

.60-    .76 

.76-  1.00 

•.10 


|2.00-$2.&0 
1.7^  2.00 
2.2&-  2.75 
2.7^  8.60 
•.40 


•  Per  ton-znfle. 

The  tariff  act  of  1897  provided  duties  as  follows: 

Cents  per  pound. 

Zinc  oxide  (Schedule  A,  p.  57) 1 

Zinc  sulphide  (white.  Schedule  A.  p.  57) li 

Zinc  chloride  (Schedule  A,  p.  57) 1  • 

Zinc  in  blocks  (Schedule  C.  p.  192) 11 

Zinc  in  sheets  (Schedule  C,  p.  192) 2 

Zinc  for  smelting  (Schedule  C,  p.  192) 1 

Calamine  (one  ore  of  zinc) Free. 

This  act  provided  only  for  one  ore  of  zinc  (calamine),  and  made 
no  provision  whatever  for  the  chief  ore — ^blende  or  zinc  sulphide. 
The  production  of  calamine  was  small  and  not  significant  in  compari- 
son to  blende.  Every  product  from  zinc  ore  is  protected  without  any 
protection  being  accorded  to  the  ore  itself. 

The  cost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  metal  from  the  ore.  The  ore  produced  in  the  Joplin  dis- 
trict from  the  mines  is  low  grade,  unfit  for  use.  The  average  zine 
content  is  about  3^  per  cent.  To  make  a  salable  product,  this  ore 
must  be  crushed  and  concentrated  in  an  expensive  plant  of  machinery, 
while  the  Maxican  ore  is  simply  hand  broken  and  hand  sorted  and 
shipped  more  or  less  crude,  but  occurs  in  such  high  grade  that  a  35 
to  45  per  cent  product  is  easily  obtained  without  mechanical  treat- 
ment. In  this  lies  the  greatest  menace  to  the  district — the  rich  and 
cheap  ore  bodies  of  Mexico. 

The  machinery  required  in  the  Joplin  district  for  a  single  mine 
represents  an  installation  costing  $30,000  to  $75,000. 


COM  PA  BAT  I  %'K   COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 

Mines  producing  oxidized  ores. 
In  Mexico: 

Labor $1. 50 

Incidentals 1.00 

2.50 

In  United  States: 

Labor a  00 

Incidentals 5. 00 

11.00 
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Mines  producing  blende  {per  ton  of  ore  produced). 
In  Mexico : 

Labor |3. 50 

Milling,  etc 2.50 


6.00 


In  United  States: 

Labor 17. 50 

G^ieral  expenses,  etc 15.50 


33.00 


In  the  Joplin  district  the  cost  of  producinff  a  ton  of  concentrates 
from  3^  per  cent  ore,  with  due  allowance  for  amortization,  is  as 
follows : 

Mining  and  general  expenses 133.00 

Amortization  cost,  at  25  cents  ton  rock 10.00 

Total  cost 43.00 

Under  the  tariflp  act  of  1897  protection  was  accorded  the  various 
products  of  zinc  as  compared  to  zinc  ore,  as  follows : 

ZINC  OXIDE. 

[Controlled  by  a  practical  monopoly.] 

Ton. 

Doty,  at  1  cent  per  ton $20.00 

Ck)st  of  producing  oxide  from  ore,  at  $4.50  per  ton  ore  treated 18. 50 


Duty  imposed  in  excess  of  cost 1. 50 

METAL. 

Duty,  at  li  cents  per  pound $30.00 

Cost  of  smelting  (blendes,  $13  ton;  oxidized  ore,  $11  ton)  and  producing 
1  ton  metal,  average 27.00 

Duty  imposed  in  excess  of  cost 3.00 

SHEET-METAL   MANUFACTURE. 

Duty,  at  2  cents  per  pound $40.00 

Cost  of  smelting ^ $27.00 

Less  net  profit  on  acid  produced 16. 00 


11.00 

Cost  of  rolling  sheets 12.00 

23.00 


Duty  Imposed  In  excess  of  cost 17.00 

PBODUCEBS  OF  ZINC  0BE8. 

Cost  of  production 1 $43.00 

Duty  Imposed 00. 00 

Net  below  cost  of  production 43.00 

It  was  the  intention  that  the  duty  imposed  on  metal  and  its  prod- 
ucts should  be  a  protection  on  the  ore  itself,  but  the  smelting  interests 
do  not  so  consider  it.  The  mining  interests  need  the  protection  ac- 
corded metal  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  without  it  the  industiy 
must  droop.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  capacity  of  the  smelters  is 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  mines  for  producing  ore.    This  is 
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not  a  fact.  'In  1907  and  the  latter  part  of  1906  there  was  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  smelting  capacity  of  the  United  States.  About 
3,000  retorts  were  added  to  works  already  in  operation,  while  three 
new  works  were  built  at  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  and  one  each  at  Deering, 
Kans.,  and  at  Sprin^eld,  111. 

The  three  plants  m  Oklahoma  were  built  primarily  to  handle  ores 
from  Mexico.  The  increased  importations  from  Mexico  offered  a 
fine,  profitable  field  for  smelting  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
producers  of  zinc  ore. 

Imports  of  zinc  ore. 


1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Brltlah  Ooluxnbia 2,100 

8,661 
82,164 

600 

88,000 

1,167 
106,800 

The  total  smelting  capacity  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  is 
87,640  retorts.  The  ore  capacity  is  about  750,000  tons  of  roasted 
blende.    The  actual  operating  capacity  is  about  625,000  tons. 

The  United  States  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  ore  required  by 
the  smelters.    The  output  for  the  States  is  as  follows  : 

Production  of  zinc  ore  in  United  Statets. 


1904. 

1,900 
94,000 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Arkansas    . . 

2,200 
105,500 

1,700 

414 

258,500 

4,200 

114,000 

2,150 

975 

280,260 

4,900 

7,000 

30.000 

404,690 

400 

Oolorado 

Idaho _ 

Kentucky _ , 

142,600 

11,847 

1,005 

Missouri  and  Kansas 

Montana .    .    _ 

273,238 

207,126 
1,200 

Nevada ,_ _    _ 

4,000 

New  MeKico 

21,000 
280,000 

17,800 
361,828 

4,281 

New  Jersey  (crude) 

Oklahoma. 

368,710 
3,240 

Utah 

9,265 
32,690 
3,800 

10,700 

42,130 

850 

9.048 

Wisconsin «. 

Others 

19,300 
2,600 

63,011 
2,241 

093,025 

795,698 

905,176 

902,923 

Missouri  and  Kansas  crude  ore. _ 



8,407,800 

8,013,780 

The  requirements  of  the  oxide  plants  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1907  were  285,000  tons  to  produce  85,390  tons  oxide.  For 
producing  249,000  tons  spelter  there  was  necessary  676,500  tons  ore. 


Ore  produced,  1907, 


Tons. 


Total  production  of  i:nlted  States 902,000 

Less  loss  on  New  Jersey  ore  In  concentration 30, 000 


Net  production  of  United  States 872,900 

Imports   108, 800 


Exports  of  ore. 


981,700 
20,200 


Net  consumption 961, 500 

Consumed  by  oxide  works 285.000 

Ck>n8umed  by  spelter  work8__- 676,600 
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One  hundred  and  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  tons  imported  ore 
yields  30,000  tons  metal,  equivalent  to  60,000  Joplin  blende,  or  an 
increase  in  the  Joplin  district  of  21  per  cent  over  1907,  without  any 
increase  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Joplin  district  produced  ore  sufficient  to  yield  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  spelter  proauction  of  the  United  States. 

The  developments  of  the  Joplin  and  Wisconsin  districts  prove  that 
they  can  produce  sufficient  ore  for  the  American  consumption  of 
metal.  Colorado,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Western 
States  can  produce  zinc  ore  if  adequate  protection  is  afforded. 

In  the  Far  West  the  zinc  ore  is  a  product  which  must  be  separated 
from  complex  silver  ores.  If  the  zinc  ore  is  salable,  it  is  possible 
to  operate  mines  where  the  chief  value  may  be  other  metals.  Zinc 
blende  is  a  common  and  obnoxious  component  of  western  silver  ores. 
If  this  can  be  eliminated  from  the  ore  and  made  salable,  many  silver 
mines  can  be  worked  at  a  profit.  The  cost  of  installation  of  exi)en- 
sive  concentrating  plants  is  great  and  impossible  to  undertake  with- 
out a  sale  for  their  zinc  ore  at  a  fair  price. 

The  same  duty  should  be  placed  on  the  zinc  contents  of  ores  as  on 
metal.  The  difference  in  laoor  cost  is  such  that  without  this  duty 
it  will  be  impossible  to  pay  the  present  scale  of  wages.  I  ask,  there- 
fore, that  the  same  rate  of  duty  be  placed  on  zinc  ore  as  is  now  on 
the  metal  or*  such  as  may  be  accorded  spelter  after  a  full  hearing. 

I  further  ask  that  paragraph  514  be  stricken  from  the  free  Kst  for 
the  foregoing  reasons. 

Further,  tnat  paragraph  614,  free  list,  be  changed  to  read  as 
follows : 

Minerals,  crude  or  not  advanced  In  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding, 
crushing,  or  any  other  form  of  concentration  or  process  of  manufacture  or 
metallurgical  or  mechanical  treatment  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  act 

That  paragraph  183,  Schedule  C,  should  read  "  metalliferous  ** 
instead  of  "  metallic  mineral  substances." 

A.  O.  Ihlseng, 

Joplin^  Mo. 


ZINC. 

Harrisburg,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Some  close  friends  of  mine  have  a  considerable  in- 
vestment in  a  zinc  mine  at  or  near  Joplin,  Mo.  Heretofore,  although 
their  property  is  a  valuable  one,  they  have  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  mining  at  a  profit  by  reason  of  the  active  competition  of  Mexican 
zinc  ore.  They  desire  to  have  this  matter  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee,  with  the  hope  that  in  your  wisdom  you  may  recom- 
mend the  imposition  of  a  tax  duty  of  sufficient  amount  to  at  least 
equalize  the  difference  between  American  and  Mexican  production. 
Tney  expressed  the  belief  that  IJ  cents  per  pound  imposed  on  Mexi- 
can ore  in  addition  to  present  rate  (if  any  exists)  would  be  just  and 
fair  to  American  interests.  A  delegation  of  this  company  will  appear 
before  your  committee  at  its  next  meeting,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
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be  accorded  a  fair  hearing.  I  am  not  personally  familiar  with  the 
facts  in  this  case,  but  from  a  Republican  standpoint  I  believe  it  would 
be  in  the  line  of  good  policy  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Very  respectfully,     '  E.  H.  Brady. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  2i^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Pastne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  movement  which  is  on  foot  look- 
ing toward  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  imports  of  zinc  ore,  the 
Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  of  Cleveland,  operating  a  zinc  smelter 
at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  begs  leave  to  submit  this  brief  giving  its  views 
on  the  matter. 

In  reviewing  statistics  on  the  production  of  zinc  ore,  as  well  as  the 
consumption  of  spelter,  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  that  the 
output  of  the  Joplin  district  was  quite  in  line  with  the  consumption 
of  spelter  until  1901.  Since  that  time  you  will  find,  from  the  figures 
given  below,  that  the  consumption  of  spelter  has  increased  from 
140,000  tons  in  1901  to  249,000  tons  in  1907,  or  about  77  per  cent; 
while  the  output  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin  field  increased  from  258,000 
tons  in  1901  to  297,000  tons  1907,  but  16  per  cent. 
^  Roughly  estimated,  2  tons  of  Joplin  ore  is  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  1  ton  of  spelter. 

In  this  connection  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  figures 
showing  the  average  base  prices  prevailing  in  the  Joplin  field  for 
60  per  cent  ore  since  1900 : 

1900 $26. 40 

1901 24.50 

1902 30.70 

1903 33.10 

1904 38.50 

1905 47.35 

1906 44.20 

1907 43.78 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average  1906  and  1907  prices 
show  an  increase  of  practically  70  per  cent  over  the  figures  which 
prevailed  during  1900.  you  will  observe  that  the  production  shows 
an  increase  of  but  16  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  miners  in  the  Joplin  district  maintain  that  they  can 
not  produce  zinc  ore  at  a  profit.  While  this  may  in  some  cases  be 
true,  at  the  present  time,  we  believe,  it  is  conceded  that  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  commercial  depression  in  1907  zinc  mining  was  con- 
ducted profitably.  Since  that  timo  profits  in  the  mining  of  zinc,  as 
well  as  copper,  lead,  and  practically  all  commercial  enterprises,  have 
been  reduced  and  in  many  cases  wiped  out  alto^ther.  We,  however, 
maintain  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  condition  and  that  matters 
will,  with  a  revival  in  business,  adjust  themselves,  which  is  substan- 
tiated bv  the  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  ore  in  Joplin. 

The  duty  on  spelter,  viz.,  Ij  cents  per  pound^  has  to  a  great  extent 
piade  the  price  of  that  metal  in  this  country  mute  independent  of  the 
European  market  and  has  resulted  in  absoluteij  cutting  off  all  impor- 
tations with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  special  brands,  the  tonnage 
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of  which  is  quite  negligible.  As  a  matter  of  information  we  might 
say  that  the  average  price  of  spelter  in  London  for  the  past  four  years 
has  been  $5.35  per  100  pounds,  as  compared  with  $5.86  per  100  pounds 
in  New  York. 

The  cost  of  producing  spelter  in  Europe  is,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
on  a  parity  with  the  .Aonerican  cost.  While  the  labor  in  Europe  is 
somewhat  lower,  this  is  offset  by  the  cheaper  fuel  which  is  available  in 
the  United  States,  although  the  price  which  the  Joplin  producers  re- 
ceive for  their  product  is  close  to  $4  per  ton  higher  than  the  price 
paid  by  the  European  smelters  for  the  ore  which  they  consume. 

At  the  present  moment  about  65  per  cent  of  the  smelting  capacity 
of  the  United  States  is  in  operation.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
smelters  are  now  experiencing  difficulties  in  procuring  sufficient  ore 
to  take  care  of  their  requirements.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to 
foresee  what  the  condition  will  be  when  business  again  becomes 
normal  and  the  demand  for  spelter  is  such  as  to  take  care  of  the  out- 
put of  the  various  smelters  running  full  capacity. 

Information  circulated  by  the  zmc-ore  producers  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  of  spelter  in  the  hands  of  the 
smelters  on  the  first  of  the  year  amounted  to  30,000  tons.  The  miners 
make  the  claim  that  if  there  had  been  no  importations  from  Mexico 
and  British  Columbia  there  would  have  been  no  stock  of  spelter  on 
hand.  This,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  actual  facts  in  the 
case,  which  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the  imported  ore  was  received 
prior  to  September  1,  1907,  when  the  stock  oi  spelter  in  the  hands  of 
the  smelters  did  not  exceed  5,000  tons.  Had  the  smelters  not  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  portion  of  their  requirements  outside  of  the 
United  States,  American  consvuners  of  spelter  would  undoubtedly 
have  found  it  necessary  to  import  spelter  from  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  depression  in  business  during  the 
past  year  the  output  in  the  Joplin  district  has  fallen  oflP  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent,  while  the  Mexican  importations  have  been  reduced  by 
about  50  per  cent,  which  indicates  tnat  the  zinc  miners  have  not  felt 
the  effect  of  the  recent  panic  to  the  same  extent  as  many  other  in- 
dustries. 

Statistics  show  the  imports  of  zinc  ore  up  to  1905  to  be  merely 
nominal.  The  fact  that  the  price  in  the  Joplin  district  advanced 
from  $26.40  in  1900  to  from  $43  to  $44  in  1907,  shows  that  the  im- 
portations have  not  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  Joplin  market. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
the  spelter  produced  from  imported  ores  in  1906  amounted  to  about 
25,000  tons.  In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  in  the  hands  of  smelters  practically  no 
stock  of  metal  on  January  1,  1907.  A  prohibitive  tariff  on  zinc  ore 
would  therefore  have  resulted  in  the  importation  of  this  25,000  tons 
of  spelter  by  the  consumers,  which  would  have  made  it  necessary  for 
the  galvanizers  and  manufacturers  of  brass  goods  to  materially  in- 
crease the  cost  of  their  products  to  their  customers,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  have  shut  down  American  smelters  and  thrown  thousands 
of  men  out  of  employment. 

As  stated  above  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  spelter 
here  and  in  Europe  is  slight.  However,  assuming  that  American 
labor  should  have  protection,  we  maintain  that  the  haulage  on  Mexi- 
can ore  to  the  railroad  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton  and  the  railroad  trans- 
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portation  from  Mexico  to  the  Kansas  smelters  of  $6.50  to  $8  per  ton^ 
as  shown  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Zinc  Ore  Tariff  CIud,  givea 
ample  protection,  as  the  average  cost  of  haulage  and  freight  from  the 
Joplin  mines  to  the  Kansas  smelters  is  under  $2  per  ton. 

if,  as  some  of  the  Joplin  producers  report,  conditions  require  an 
adjustment,  should  this  not  be  brought  aoout  by  a  reduction  in  the 
royalty  of  10  to  20  per  cent  now  being  exacted  by  the  landowners  on 
every  pound  of  ore  produced,  regardless  of  trade  conditions? 

If  tne  object  of  the  tariff  is  to  protect  American  manufacturers 
and  laborers,  we  fear  an  imposition  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  will  not 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  tend  to 
materially  increase  the  price  on  galvanized  and  brass  products,  the 
small  consumers  paying  the  bill.  It  will  also  close  down  American 
smelters  and  throw  many  American  laborers  out  of  employment^ 
make  it  necessary  to  import  spelter  from  abroad,  thus  fostering  for- 
eign industries,  and  tend  to  dmiinish  the  use  of  zinc  and  galvanized 
products.  We  therefore  suggest  that  no  change  be  made  in  tne  present 
tariff  regulations,  namely,  that  the  duty  of  1^  dents  per  pound  ou 
spelter  be  maintained,  and  that  zinc  ores  of  all  character  be  placed  ou 
the  free  list. 

Respectfully, 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company^ 
By  E.  R.  Grasselli,  Treasurer. 


Schedule  D. — Wood^  and  manufactures  of. 

LUMBER. 

BBIEF  FOB  L1TMBEB  MANTJFACTITBEBS  OF  THE  TJNITED  STATES 
IN  STJPPOBT  OF  THE  BETENTION  OF  THE  PBESENT  BUTT  ON 
LTJMBEB  AS  SHOWN  IN  SCHEDULE  D  (WOOD,  AND  MANUFAC- 
TUBES  OF),  DINGLET  BILL,  ENACTED  JULY  24,  1897,  SUBMIT^ 
TED  BY  A  SFECL&L  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LUMBER 
MANUFACTUBEBS'  ASSOCLATION. 

J.  B.  White,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Edward  Hines,  Chicago,  111. ;  J.  A^ 
Freeman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  H.  Foster,  Malvern,  Ark.;  D.  E. 
Skinner,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  representing  the  following  lumber 
associations :  Southwestern  Washington  Lumber  Manutacturers'^ 
Association,  Montana  Larch  and  l^ine  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, Western  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  Pacific  Coast 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  Georgia  and  Florida  Saw- 
mill Association,  Northwestern  Hemlock  Manufacturers'  Association^ 
Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  North  Carolina  Pine  As- 
sociation, Wisconsin  Hardwood  Lumbermen's  Association,  Southern 
Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association,  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States,  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  Oregon  and  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, W.  C.  Nibley,  La  Grande,  Oreg.;  George  M.  Cornwall,  Port- 
land, Oreg. ;  Shingle  Mills  Bureau;  Seattle  Lumber  Manufacturers* 
Exchange;  Victor  H.  Beckman,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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November  25, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Payne, 

Chairman^  and  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Honorable  Gentlemen  :  The  manufacturers  of  lumber,  lath,  and 
shingles  of  the  United  States,  28,850  in  number,  and  uijon  whom  are 
dependent  nearly  3,500,000  persons  and  a  large  number  indirectly,  re- 
spectfully submit,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  already  presented  to 
your  committee  orally,  the  following  brief,  requesting  that  you  do 
not  reduce  the  present  duty  on  lumber,  lath,  and  shinrfes. 

Your  petitioners  believe  that  if  the  duty  on  lumber,  lath,  and  shin- 
gles is  reduced  it  will  work  a  hardship  on  the  fourth  largest  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  force  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
paid  to  labor. 

Forest  preservation  demands  more  attention  than  reforestation. 
The  natural  law  of  economy  teaches  us  that  a  sufficient  value  should 
be  allowed  for  any  article  of  commerce  to  enable  it  to  be  used  in  its 
entirety  and  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Actual  experience  proves  that 
low  prices  compel  the  destruction  of  a  large  share,  probably  one-half, 
of  our  timber  supply.  The  lumber  manufacturer  Knows  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  lumber  upon  an  already  overburdened  market 
must  reduce  the  price  he  received,  but  because  he  has  no  control  over 
the  avenues  of  distribution  he  can  not  say  what  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Ii  the  market  of  the  United  States  is  opened  to  the  competition  of 
foreign  producers  on  more  favorable  terms  than  now  exist,  the  same 
waste  now  prevalent  in  lumber  operations  in  this  country  will  be  sure 
to  follow  elsewhere.  A  great  deal  of  comment  is  made  upon  the  pres- 
ent prices  asked  for  timber,  but  its  value  per  thousand  reet  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  when  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

The  recession  of  timber  supply,  causing  increased  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  centers  of  consumption,  together  with  increased  cost  of 
lumber  and  supplies,  accounts  for  the  greatest  proportion  of  advance 
in  lumber  prices.  The  annual  crop  of  many  agricultural  products 
will  produce  as  much  yearly  in  net  returns  per  acre  as  will  an  acre  of 
timber  carried  a  lifetime  and  from  which  only  one  crop  can  be  har- 
vested. 

Timber  is  nonproductive  till  cut,  but  still  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate 
as  property  giving  a  commensurate  revenue  yearly.  One  of  the 
principal  aims  of  tne  Government  should  be  to  urge  upon  the  various 
States  the  practical  need  of  revising  the  method  of  taxation,  taxing 
timber  only  when  utilized.  This  wul  reduce  the  carrying  charges  so 
the  standing  timber  will  really  be  conserved  and  still  the  revenues 
would  be  the  same  to  the  States  in  the  end. 

The  sawmills  of  the  nation  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  pay 
a  sufficient  wage  to  their  employees  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the 
present  American  high  standard  of  living.  The  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican workingman  employed  in  the  lumber  industry  depends  upon  his 
being  protected  against  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient  and  the  peon 
labor  of  Mexico.  Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  there  are 
about  850,000  men  employed  in  the  lumber  industry,  or  3,4(30,000  per- 
sons dependent  thereon.  These  consume  annually  foodstuffs  to  the 
amount  of  about  $490,000,000,  or  nearly  the  total  value  of  the  entire 
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wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1908.  With  the  exception  of  agriculture,  the  lumber 
industry  employs  more  wage-earners  than  any  other  product  in  the 
country,  and  is  much  less  protected. 

Takmg  the  Forest  Service  report  of  the  output  of  lumber,  lath, 
and  shingles,  as  distinct  from  the  other  manufactures  of  wood,  and 
which  are  not  under  discussion  in  this  brief,  and  reducing  lath  and 
shingles  to  board  measure,  the  value  of  the  1907  hunber  output,  on  the 
basis  of  $15  per  M  feet  f.  o.  b.  mills,  was  $630,735,000.  As  compared 
with  other  commodities  it  is  as  follows : 

Value. 

Lnmber  products,  1907 $630,735,00^ 

Wheat,  1908 546, 827, 000 

Cotton,  1907 640, 311,  538 

Wool,  1907 129, 410, 94^ 

Of  these  lumber  is  the  least  protected. 

The  fact  that  European  countries  are  using  less  than  60  feet  of 
limiber  per  capita  while  the  United  States  is  using  about  500  feet 
per  capita  shows  that  the  substitution  of  stone,  brick,  iron,  steel, 
cement,  and  other  substitutes  for  lumber  make  themselves  readily 
available. 

There  are  28,850  saw  and  shingle  mills  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing  to  the  United  States  Census  and  Forest  Service  Bulletin  "  Forest 
Products,  No.  2,"  issued  November  18, 1908.    These  are  as  follows: 

New  York 2, 185 

Pennsylvania 2,131 

North  Carolina 1, 66a 

Virginia 1,652 

Kentucky 1,451 

Arkansas 1,146 

Tennessee 1, 104 

West  Virginia 1, 044 

Washington 1, 036 

Indiana 099 

Ohio 987 

Maine 927 

Missouri 916 

Michigan 906 

Alabama 892 

Mississippi 823 

Georgia 788 

Wisconsin 778 

Texas 673 

Oregon 644 

Vermont 612 

New  Hampshire 544 

Louisiana 631 

Massachusetts 518 

Illinois 499 

Minnesota 429 

South  Carolina 365 

California 321 

Florida 302 

Idaho 247 

Connecticut 236 

Colorado 230 

New  Jersey 166 

Montana 130 

Oklahoma 129 

Delaware 106 

Iowa 100 
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Utah 80 

Wyoming 73 

South  Dakota 64 

New  Mexico 62 

Rhode  Island 41 

Arizona 12 

All  other  States 6 

Total 28,850 

The  foregoing  proves  that  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry  is  in 
so  many  hands  that  its  control  by  a  trust  is  impossible. 

The  production  of  these  mills  in  1907  amounted  to  40,256,154,000 
feet  of  lumber,  3,663,602,000  laths,  and  11,824,475,000  shingles.  At 
the  present  time  this  product  bears  12  per  cent  duty,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  revenue-producing  duty  and  not  a  protective  tariff,  and 
hence  should  not  be  reduced. 

The  proper  way  to  conserve  the  timber  is  to  protect  the  lumber  so 
that  the  entire  contents  of  the  tree  can  be  utilized.  The  proper  way 
to  preserve  the  forests  is  to  induce  the  private  owners,  state  and 
government,  to  replant  the  area  now  useless  except  for  the  growing 
of  timber.  The  removal  of  the  duty  will  increase  the  waste  and  is 
not  a  conservation  measure.  It  would  deprive  this  Gk)vemment  of 
a  much-needed  revenue  and  benefit  no  one. 


SBIEF  OF  D.  E.  SEINNEB,  TICTOB  H.  BECEMAH,  AND  OEOB&E  HL 
COBNWALL,  BEPBESENTING  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  LTJMBEB, 
TIMBEB,  AND  SHDrOLE  INTEBESTS  AND  190,000  WAOE-EABN- 
EBS  EMPLOTED. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber 20  Messrs.  Skinner,  Nibley,  McCormick,  Lamb,  and  McMaster 
testified  as  to  the  position  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  regard  to  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  on  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles. 

There  are  over  2,600  saw  and  shingle  mills,  190,000  wage-earners, 
and  over  one-half  million  people  directly  dependent  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber,  and  anything  that  may  affect  the  prosperity  of  this 
large  number  must  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

These  people  ask  Congress  not  to  remove  the  existing  duty  on 
lumber,  lath,  and  shingles^  because  such  removal  will  seriously  affect 
the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  exhibits  attached,  together  with  the  statements  and  testi- 
mony, are  conclusive,  and  are  submitted  for  your  consideration  and 
approval. 


BRIEF  OP  MR.  SKINNER. 


On  the  Pacific  coast  we  have  varied  vital  conditions  to  confront  in 
considering  the  maintenance  of  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

First.  Competition  with  British  Columbia,  which  has  an  enor- 
mous and  yet  unknown  supply  of  timber  at  not  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  to  us,  and  the  price  of  our  timber  is  set 
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not  only  on  the  price  asked  by  the  individual  holder  of  timber,  but  an 
equally  and  in  some  instances  higher  price  asked  by  the  Government 
from  its  reserves.     (See  Exhibit  D.) 

Second.  The  vast  difference  in  the  cost  of  taxes,  interest,  and  fire 
protection  in  this  countiy  as  against  the  lesser  cost  in  British  Colum- 
bia of  taxes,  and  the  almost  entire  elimination  of  the  risk  in  carry- 
ing the  timber,  as  the  cost  is  not  paid  until  the  timber  is  harvested 
there,  and  then  only  on  the  same  amount  as  received  by  the  timber 
holder.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  pay  the  Canadian  government 
royalty  on  any  more  in  measurement  that  he  receives. 

Third.  The  timber  there  Jies  still  adjacent  to  the  rivers  and  salt 
water,  and  can  naturally  be  logged  much  cheaper  than  ours,  which 
has  to  be  hauled  to  the  water  by  rail  in  practically  all  locations. 
If  a  railroad  has  to  be  built  there  under  dominion  charter,  a  sub- 
tsidy  is  allowed  of  $5,000  per  mile,  which  either  pays  for  the  con- 
struction over  favorable  grounds  or  helps  so  mucn  to  decrease  the 
cost  as  compared  with  ours. 

Fourth.  The  exclusion  of  oriental  labor  from  our  shores  and  the 
increased  cost  of  transportation  to  immi^ants  from  Europe  pre- 
vents this  source  of  labor  for  our  competition  with  their  manufac- 
ture of  lumber,  and  it  is  reasonably  estimated  that  their  cost  is  at 
least  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  ours,  especially  because  of  an  unlimited 
supply  of  orientals. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  a  Japanese  or  Hindu  has  to 
perform  practicallv  the  same  amount  of  work  per  day  in  the  saw  and 
planing  mills  as  the  white  man,  as  the  machine  sets  the  pace  of  his 
work  and  he  must  take  care  of  its  output.  The  rate  by  rail  to  our 
eastern  markets,  which  consume  50  per  cent  of  the  production,  i&  the 
same  from  British  Columbia,  but  our  Government  has  no  control  over 
the  initial  line. 

Fifth.  The  cost  of  freight  by  foreign  vessels  from  British  Colum- 
bia is  33  per  cent  less  to  California,  where  we  consume  annually  an 
average  of  1,200,000,000  feet  of  lumber  from  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States  absolutely  prevent  our 
participation  in  the  privilege  of  using  foreign  vessels.  This  would 
have  an  immediate  and  lasting  effect  on  our  water-borne  coastwise 
trade,  and  looking,  as  we  must,  to  the  near  future  of  the  vast  markets 
that  will  be  opened  up  by  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  will  be 
handicapped  by  more  than  the  present  duty  in  all  the  East  Coast 
States,  where  lumber  can  now  be  delivered  via  vessel  to  Boston  for 
the  New  England  trade,  and  New  York  for  all  the  territory  east  of 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  at  a  combined  water-and-rail  rate  less  than  the 
all-rail  rate  across  the  continent  to  the  latter  points.  We  have  no 
American  tonnage  now  and  no  optimistic  view  that  we  will  ever  have 
any  when  they  can  not  live  in  competition  with  the  operating  cost  of 
foreign  vessels. 

Sixth.  Grant  that  at  some  time  in  the  "twilight  zone"  of  the 
future  the  cost  of  the  timber  and  manufacturing  and  water  rates 
from  which  we  are  deprived  by  the  government  laws  should  ever  be 
the  same,  why  should  the  labor  be  paid  to  foreigners  instead  of  the 
190.000  men  employed  in  lumbering  on  the  Pacific  coast^  together 
with  those  dependent  upon  them,  and  the  vast  number  of  industries 
which  they  support? 
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Seventh.  If  the  conditions  created  b^  the  additional  competition 
from  Canada  bring  about  a  continuation  for  years  of  the  present 
prices,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  know  they  will,  the  Government  can 
not  relieve  us  of  the  enormous  carrying  charges,  and  it  will  practi- 
cally mean  "  taxation  without  representation '  and  eventual  confisca* 
tion.  We  must  also  look  forward  to  the  competition  we  will  have 
from  the  Yalu  River  territory,  the  Saghalen  Island,  and  Mexico, 
whicli  can  to-day.  because  of  empty  foreign  tonnage,  be  transported 
to  our  coast  as  ballast  and  manufactured  with  the  oriental  labor  at  a 
cost  of  10  to  20  cents  per  man  per  day  at  port  of  shipment.  Wh^i 
the  canal  is  opened  for  this  return  traffic  for  empty  tonnage  it  will 
prove  a  more  serious  menace  than  Canadian  competition  to-day. 
Why  open  these  vast  forests  by  too  early  a  demand  on  them  to  a 
destruction  of  half  their  contents,  when  they  can  be  kept  as  a  per- 
petual storehouse  for  our  supply  when  we  need  them  ? 


Exhibit  D. 

Tuolumne,  Cal.,  November  13^  1908. 
Mr.  D.  E.  Skinner, 

New  WUlard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C\ 
Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  a  request  from  Mr.  G.  X.  Wendling, 
under  date  of  November  10,  w^e  are  submitting  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  acting  forest  supervisor  of  the  Stanislaus  National 
Forest  to  us,  concerning  an  application  made  by  us  for  the  purchase 
of  timber. 

We  also  inclose  our  affidavit  as  to  the  price  asked  for  this  timber. 
Their  proposition  was  dated  July  17, 1908,  and  was  rejected  by  us. 
Trusting  that  the  information  will  be  of  value  to  you,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly. 

West  Side  Lumber  Company, 
By  J.  R.  Prince,  Secretary. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Stanislaus  National  Forest, 

Sonora.  CaL,  Jvly  30, 1908. 
The  West  Side  Lumber  Company, 

Tuolumne.  Cal. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  am  inclosing  original  and  duplicate  of  timber-sale 
application,  which  covers  the  timber  you  applied  to  purchase  from  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  In  case  you  wish  to  apply 
for  this  timber,  you  will  please  si^  the  original  and  duplicate  of 
this  application  and  return  it  to  this  office.  In  case  you  do  not  wish 
to  carry  this  matter  further,  will  you  please  return  these  papers? 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Flintham  made  you  an  informal  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  reduce  the  price  on  this  timber  providing 
that  you  would  cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  in  clearing  up  your 
cut-over  lands.  This  proposition  can  no  longer  be  considered,  beoause 
the  State  forest  department  has  now  taken  up  the  question  of  clearing 
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up  your  cut-over  area,  so  the  prices  under  which  this  timber  is  offeree! 
for  sale  are  those  which  are  current  this  year  for  timber  sold  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Very  sincerely,  Robert  W.  Ayres, 

Acting  Forest  Supervisor. 


State  op  California,  County  of  Tuolumne^  ss: 

The  imdersigned,  officers  of  the  West  Side  Lumber  Company,  de- 
pose and  say:  That  under  date  of  July  17,  1908,  tlie  acting  forest 
supervisor  of  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  submitted  a  proposition 
to  the  West  Side  Lumber  Company  for  the  sale  to  it  of  certain  sugar 
and  white  pine  timber.  The  price  named  in  said  proposition  was  $5 
per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  for  sugar  pine  ana  $3.5  per  thou- 
sand feet  for  white  pine. 

Geo.  Johnson, 

Vice-President. 
J.  R.  Prince, 

Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  November, 
1908. 

[l.s.]  John  Bates, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Tuolumne  County ,  Col. 


AS  rr  affects  the  pacific  coast. 


The  output  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  during  the  year  1907  was 
as  follows : 


state. 

Number 
znlllfl. 

Lnmber. 

Lath. 

Ahinglea. 

Waahington 

Oregon » ._. - 

1.90O 

321 

247 

Feet. 

8,777,606,000 

1,685,668,000 

1,845,948,000 

518,788,000 

843,814,000 

430,701,000 
281,000,000 
90,000,000 
65,000,000 
10,000,000 

PUee8, 
6,886,642,000 
90O,00OtO0O 

OftHfnrniA 

707,421,000 

Idaho-3      

Montana 

.—.——-«— 

TotaL 

2.651       7,616.n4,000 

1 

876,791,000 

7.898  968,000 

The  estimated  amount  of  stumpage  in  these  States  is  800,000,000,000 
feet,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  output  would  require  ninety-three 
years  to  exhaust.  In  other  words,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
timber  on  the  Pacific  coast,  another  crop  of  timber  will  be  ready  for 
harvest  before  the  present  crop  is  garnered.  In  fact,  there  are  lo- 
calities in  the  State  of  Washington  where  a  second  crop  is  now  being 
cut,  the  first  bein^  harvested  in  1853.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  the 
standing  timber  has  been  greatly  underestimated.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  standing  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  nearer  1,400,000,000,00<) 
feet  than  800,000,000,000  feet.  This  is  borne  out  by  statements  of 
county  assessors  in  the  State  of  Washington,  who,  after  a  thorough 
cruise,  raised  the  previous  estimates  in  many  instances  100  per  cent 
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after  10  years  of  cutting.    The  Government  here  owns  its  greatest 
reserves,  and  all  the  streams  are  protected. 

The  total  shipments  by  water  from  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
British  Columbia  from  1894  to  1906,  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 


Ooaatwlfle  ihlpmenta. 

Export  sbipmsDts. 

Tear. 

Prom  Wash- 

iDfton  and 

OreffOD. 

Prom  British 
Columbia. 

Prom  Wash- 
ington and 
Oreiron. 

Prom  Britisti 
Oolambla. 

1894 

1895 

Feet, 
821,849.288 
409,977,544 
875,026,827 
374,096,853 
879,176,352 
442,548,096 
462,678,297 
475,913,806 
658.557,786 
620,645,169 
628,186.982 
776,063,074 
1,153,691,701 

Feet, 

1,929,680 

18.602.811 

1,461,012 

Feet, 

76,981,984 
181,066,817 
145,158,100 
153,679,787 
106,898,041 
137,288,990 
159,942,668 
196.401,355 
190,206,450 
279,811, ')79 
£15,317,731 
258,884,n9 
333,878,634 

Feet, 

84,262,510 

40,745,270 

1898 

1897 

1896 

62.548.912 
82,288,170 
55,134.606 

1899.    

1900 

48,182,80S 
74,961,513 

1901 

1902- 

170,260 
1,000,000 

67,486,000 
56,685,0QB 

1908-           

62,238.694 

1904 

83,177.244 

1906 

49,811.080 

1906 

797,868 

79,178.882 

Figures  as  to  rail  shipments  are  not  obtainable  as  to  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  and  Montana,  but  following  is  a  statement  for  a  series 
of  years  as  to  shipments  from  the  State  of  Washington  by  railroad: 


Tear. 


1894.. 
1895- 
1898.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 

1900i; 
1901-. 
1902.. 
1908.. 
1904.. 
1905. 
1906-. 


Lumber. 


...I 


Feet. 

64,245.000 

104,205,000 

137.790,000 

124,110,000 

156,465,000 

22%525,O0a 

284,280,000 

364,530,000 

565,800,000 

640,515,000 

656,835,000 

l,0sy>,  570,000 

1,535,180,000 


Shingles. 


PUcea. 
1,753,000,000 
2,063,600,000 
2,231,840,000 
2,956.320,000 
3,089,920,000 
3.719,360,000 
3,797,440,000 
4,485,600.000 
5,261,760,000 
5,722,240.000 
5,812.160,000 
5,997,760,000 
6,824,000.000 


It  may  be  stated  that  the  reason  the  Pacific  coast  lumber  men  can 
compete  with  British  Columbia  manufacturers  in  export  shipments 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  export  requirements  call  for 
select  lumber,  which  is  equally  as  valuable  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  as  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  the  lower  grades,  such  as  are 
shipped  into  California  and  the  eastern  markets  that  the  American 
mill  men  fear  in  the  event  of  free  lumber.  Already  British  Columbia 
firms  are  casting  about  for  entry  to  this  California  market.  This 
will  result  in  forcing  the  American  mill  man  either  to  ship  his  prod- 
uct to  the  eastern  market  or  further  increase  his  export  trade.  In 
forcing  his  lumber  to  the  East  he  first  encounters  a  $15  railroad 
freight  rate  for  $7  lumber,  and,  second,  the  influx  of  an  immense 
amount  of  low-grade  lumber  from  eastern  British  Columbia. 

In  the  matter  of  shingles,  this  is  a  commodity  made  from  refuse 
cedar  lumber,  dead  timber,  and  of  a  class  not  fit  for  lumber  or  any 
other  purpose.  It  is  a  coarse-grained  material  and  could  not  be  used 
in  the  manuafcture  of  pencils,  cigar-box  material,  or  other  specialties. 
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The  bulk  of  the  standing  cedar  is  hollow,  with  limbs  reaching  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  These  limbs  produce  knots,  which 
fall  out  when  the  material  is  kiln-dried,  and  hence  the  quantity  of 
lumber  obtained  is  very  small.  Many  of  the  shinrfe  mills  are  cutting 
up  timber  burned,  decayed,  or  fallen  down,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances could  forest  preservation  be  carried  out  in  this  material.  It 
does  not  even  make  good  firewood.  This  industry  to-day  is  com- 
pelled to  close  down  five  months  in  the  year  because  of  Chinese  com- 
petition in  British  Columbia,  ^nd  instead  of  a  duty  of  30  cents  on 
shingles  per  thousand,  it  should  be  60  cents.  Of  434  shingle  mills  in 
the  State  of  Washin^n  only  2  employ  oriental  labor,  and  of  the 
14,000  men  employed  in  manufacturing  diingles,  13,959  are  white  men 
and  American  citizens.     (See  Exhibit  E.) 

In  the  matter  of  wages  the  withdrawal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  and 
shingles  will  seriously  affect  labor  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
especially  in  western  Washington  and  western  Oregon.  According 
to  estimates  prepared  by  Mr.  Clark,  United  States  immigration  agent 
at  Toronto,  there  are  no  less  than  60,000  Chinese,  Hindus,  and 
Japanese  in  British  Columbia,  practically  25  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  are  largely  employed  in  the  saw  and  diingle  mills,  in 
the  fisheries,  and  on  the  railroads.  Very  few  of  the  saw  and  shingle 
mills  in  western  British  Columbia  employ  a  full  complement  of  white 
labor.  This  is  graphically  portrayed  in  the  photographs,  f  See  Ex- 
hibit A.)  Here  are  scenes  in  mills  locatea  in  the  Unitea  States, 
where  only  American  white  labor  is  employed,  whereas  one  hour's 
ride  on  the  railroad  will  bring  one  into  the  mills  where  oriental  labor 
predominates. 

It  is  admitted  that  Japanese  are  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  but  so  limited  that  only  two  shingle  mills 
of  a  total  of  434  employ  oriental  labor,  while  in  British  Columbia  it 
is  a  common  occurrence  where  out  of  a  crew  of  50  less  than  5  are  white 
men.  This  is  thoroughly  covered  by  the  affidavits  in  Exhibit  A, 
(See  Exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  Bloedel  (see  Exhibit  A)  goes  into  the  average  wages  paid  in 
his  plant,  20  miles  from  the  British  Columbia  border.  His  wages  are 
a  trifle  higher  than  the  average.  Following  are  average  daily  wages 
on  Puget  Sound,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  in  western  Britidi 
Columbia : 


circular  fliers.. 
Planer  foreman-. 
Planer  hands.. 

Tallymen 

ISnglneerB.. 

Firemen 

Common  labor  (white) 

Average 


Oriental  oommon  labor  In  British  Oolumbia,  80  cents  to  $1.60. 


In  a  mill  cutting  100,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  25  men  are  skilled 
and  75  unskilled.    On  the  basis  of  white  labor  the  British  Columbia 
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lumber  manufacturer  still  has  the  advantage  in  the  cost  of  labor 
over  his  American  competitor.  In  the  case  of  oriental  labor,  which 
predominates  in  British  Columbia  saw  and  shingle  mills,  the  advan- 
tage is  pronounced.  The  wages  of  the  76  Orientals,  at  an  average  of 
$1.15  per  day,  would  be  $86.25,  while  the  wages  of  75  American  un- 
skilled laborers  would  be  $169.75.  It  will  be  conceded,  perhaps,  that 
this  item  alone  would  enable  the  British  Columbia  lumber  manufac- 
turer to  undersell  his  American  competitor,  provided  the  duty  be  re- 
moved. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  wages  for  Puget  Sound  was  compiled 
from  reporte  received  from  over  100  sawmills.  The  British  Columbia 
statement  is  from  the  Reliable  Labor  Agency,  of  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  is  included  in  Exhibit  B.  (See  Exhibit  B.)  Covering 
the  cost  of  labor  in  eastern  British  Columbia — a  section  covered  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Lynch — the  affidavit  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Becker,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  may  throw  some  light.    This  is  included  in  Exhibit  C. 

In  relation  to  the  labor  and  the  wages  j)aid  in  shingle  mills  in 
British  Columbia,  this  item  is  covered  in  Exhibits  A  and  fi.  In  every 
department  of  a  shingle  mill,  except  the  sawyer  and  engineer,  Chinese 
are  employed.  In  the  State  of  Washington  only  two  shingle  mills 
employ  Orientals. 

In  the  matter  of  wages,  the  relative  position  of  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican vessels  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  wagjes  of  a  British-manned 
vessel  is  $15  per  month  for  sailors,  and  a  Chinese-manned  vessel  $8 
per  month,  while  the  wages  received  by  American  sailors  are  $40 
per  month.  This  would  give  the  British  Columbia  lumber  manu- 
facturers a  decided  advantage  in  freight  rates  to  California  in  the 
event  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber.  As  California  consumes 
annually  over  1,200,000,000  feet  of  lumber  from  Washington  and 
Oregon  it  can  be  seen  how  thorough  the  demoralization  is  threatened. 

The  estimated  number  of  men  employed  in  the  lumber  and  shingle 
industry,  number  of  mills,  and  annual  pay  roll  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 
as  follows: 


state. 

Number 
mUb. 

Men  em- 
ployed. 

Annual 
wagw. 

California 

Montana 

1,800 
644 

sa 

247 
130 

110,000 
84.251 
28,610 
10,492 
7,016 

$75,000,000 
23.975.000 
aO.027,000 
5,246.000 
3.506,000 

TotaL 

2,651 

190,869 

127,756.000 

On  the  basis  of  four  persons  to  the  family,  no  less  than  761,476  per- 
sons on  the  Pacific  coast  are  directly  dependent  on  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. At  a  cost  of  $12  per  month  for  subsistence,  these  761,476 
persons  contribute  to  the  farmers  and  others  annually  the  sum  of 
$109,652,764  for  foodstuffs.  The  farmer  who  will  be  benefited  in  his 
lifetime  to  any  extent  whatever  by  free  lumber  should  study  the  sit- 
uation with  reference  to  the  purchasing  power  of  labor  in  the  event 
lumber  is  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Not  only  will  the  lumber  industry  suffer,  but  the  railroads  wiU 
lose  the  haul  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  railroads  carry  annually 
160,000  carloads  of  lumber  and  its  products  from  W^Mshington,  Ore- 
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gon,  California,  Idaho,  and  Montana.    This  means  the  employmei^t 
of  an  army  of  men. 

In  fact,  so  vital  is  the  lumber  industry  to  the  Pacific  coast  that  aH 
interests  must  suffer.  Mr.  George  M.  Allen,  commissioner  of  statis- 
tics of  the  State  Washington,  gives  the  valuation  of  the  products  of 
that  State  for  1906  as  follows: 

Value. 

Lumber 565, 000. 000 

Shingles 17, 000, 000 

Grains 33, 087, 000 

FIsherlefl 7, 069, 000 

CJoal 5, 490, 000 

Coke 600,000 

Total 128, 246, 000 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  of  the  total  the  lumber  and  shingle  industry 
contributed  $82,000,000.  If  this  industry  is  crippled  the  entire  State 
will  suffer. 

In  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  the  laboring  man  and  the 
farmer  will  be  the  principal  sufferers.  The  pay  roll  will  ffo  to  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Canaaian  farmer  will  supply  the  foodstuffs.  The 
only  way  the  American  lumber  manufacturer  could  compete  would  be 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  exclusion  act  or  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
foodstuffs. 

A  word  about  the  efficiency  of  oriental  labor.  It  will  be  noted  in 
Exhibit  A  that  the  Hindus  are  large  men — in  fact,  trained  soldiers 
and  British  subjects.  Physically  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  not 
in  the  same  class,  but  nevertheless  have  equal  endurance.  It  does  not 
require  two  Japanese  for  one  white  man,  as  has  been  stated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  labor  in  the  sawmill  is  back  of  different  machines, 
and  speed  is  required  to  take  the  lumber  from  the  machines.  Any 
practical  lumberman  knows  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  two  men 
hack  of  a  machine  to  carry  out  the  work.  Taking  it  mill  bv  mill,  the 
British  Columbia  mills  employ  the  same  number  of  men  as  the  Ameri- 
can mills  of  g^ven  capacity.  In  shinrfe  mills  in  British  Columbia 
the  Chinese  shingle  mill  crews  are  employed  bv  piecework. 

It  is  interestinff  in  this  connection  to  note  the  following  statement 
of  the  arrivals  of  Orientals  at  the  Canadian  ports  of  Victoria  and 
Vancouver,  British  C/ohimbia,  during  the  ten  months  ending  October 
31,  1907,  by  W.  L.  MacKenzie,  commissioner,  to  the  governor-general 
in  council,  and  on  file  at  the  interior  department  at  Ottawa : 

Number. 

Japanese 8, 125 

Chinese 1,266 

Hindus 2,047 

Total 11,438 

In  this  connection  Commissioner  MacKenzie  says: 

Assuming,  however,  that  7,500  was  the  total  Japanese  population  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  it  Is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  with  the  arrival  at  their 
shores  of  S,125  Japanese  in  the  ten  months  following  the  people  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  more  especially  the  residents  of  Vancouver,  should  have  experi- 
enced some  concern,  and  that  as  vessel  after  vessel  landed  an  increnslng  number, 
until  In  fewer  months  than  it  had  taken  years  to  bring  the  Japanese  population 
of  British  Columbia  to  what  it  was,  this  total  was  exceeded  by  new  arrivals, 
that  consternation  should  have  been  felt  in  many  quarters.    If  anything  more 
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were  needed  to  occasion  unrest,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  simultaneous  arrival 
from  the  Orient  of  Hindus  by  the  hundreds  and  Chinese  in  larger  numbeiB 
than  those  of  immediately  preceding  years.  It  was  an  alarm  at  numbers,  and 
the  cry  of  a  white  Canada  was  raised. 

The  Canadian  government  does  not  place  a  head  tax  on  Japanese, 
and  the  Hindus  are  British  suhiects. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  Exhibit  A  and  the  affidavits  attached, 
showing  the  extent  of  oriental  labor  employed  in  the  mills  of  British 
Columbia.  In  comparison,  it  may  be  stated  that  of  the  190,000  men 
employed  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast  States  less  than 
2,000  are  other  than  white  labor,  and  that  the  wages  paid  exceed  those 
of  other  occupations. 

Exhibit  A  of  brief  contains  22  photographs,  and  by  permission  of 
your  committee  these  photographs  have  been  placed  m  the  hands  of 
engravers  to  have  half-tone  plates  made,  witnout  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  used  in  the  permanent  record. 

The  engraving  companv  has  agreed  to  have  the  half-tone  plates 
ready  by  December  1  and  return  to  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  Exhibit  A,  with  the  photographs  and  affidavits 
accompanying  same. 

(Exhibit  A  withheld.) 


EXHBBIT  B. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  November  H^  1908. 
Mr.  M.  T.  Clark, 

Hotel  Vancouver^  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  per  your  request,  I  am  sending  you  a  scale  of  wages 
as  paid  in  the  lodging  camps,  also  wages  paid  in  the  shingle  miSs, 
and  also  that  of  the  sawmills  in  this  vicinity. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  have  made  no  mention  of  oriental 
labor,  but  should  you  wish  to  employ  Orientals,  I  can  supply  them 
for  you  on  a  much  lower  wage  scale — that  is,  common  laborers— and 
they  are  used  in  the  mills  here  in  considerable  numbers,  as  you  might 
have  noticed. 

Hindus  can  be  had  for  $1  per  day,  board  themselves. 

Japanese  can  be  obtained,  and  seems  to  be  the  Oriental  that  seems 
to  give  the  best  satisfaction  in  the  mills,  as  they  are  more  intelligent 
and  can  be  used  in  places  where  some  skill  is  required,  at  wages 
$1.25  per  day,  board  themselves.  Chinese  are  good  shingle  packers, 
and  seem  to  have  a  standard  wage  at  packing — 7  cents  per  thousand — 
and  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  be  obtained  at  a  less  figure  for 
that  class  of  work.  Common  laborers  command  the  same  wages  as 
the  Japanese,  in  some  cases  a  shade  higher.  Hoping  that  you  will 
favor  our  firm  with  your  patronage  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you 
again  in  the  near  future,  believe  me  to  remain. 
Yours,  faithfully. 

The  Reliable  Labor  Agency, 
Per  C.  W.  Knight,  Manager. 
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Scale  of  wages  paid  in  shingle  mills: 

Foreman  tiler $4. 00 

Shingle  sawyers per  M—  $0.13  to  .16 

Shingle  bolters per  day—  2.25 

Shingle  packers per  M—  $0.07  to  .09 

Scale  of  wages  In  sawmills: 

Head  sawj'er per  day—  4.  00 

Filer do 4. 00 

Gang  sawyer do 3. 00 

Resawyer do 2. 76 

Setter do 2. 75 

Edger  man do 3. 00 

Dogger  man do 2. 25 

Cut-off  man do 2. 00 

Trimmer do 2'.  25 

Millwrights do 3. 50 

Blacksmith do 3. 00 

Machinist do 3. 00 

Engineer   (first) do 3. 50 

Engineer  (second) do 2.50 

Firemen do 2. 00 

Lumber   grader do 2. 25 

Tally  man do 2. 25 

Planer  man  (foreman) do 3.75 

Sticker  man do 3. 00 

Timber  planer  man do 2.75 

Planer  feeders do 2. 00 

Common  mill  laborers  and  truckers  (white)  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day. 


Exhibit  C. 
affidavits. 

State  of  Washington,  County  of  King^  as: 

F.  D.  Becker,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Seattle,  King  County, 
Wash.,  and  that  he  is  over  the  age  of  2i  years;  that  he  is  the  act- 
ing  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shippers'  Association,  of  Seattle. 
'V^^sh. ;  and  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  and  sale  oi 
lumber  and  forest  products  of  every  description. 

This  affiant  deposes  and  says  that  during  the  years  1905,  1906,  and 
1907  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  busmess  m  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta ;  that  during  the  year  1905  he  was  manager  of  the  Otis- 
Staples  Lumber  Company,  at  WyclifFe,  near  Nelson,  British  Colum- 
bia; that  he  had  charge  of  the  plant  of  said  lumber  company  and 
was  familiar  with  the  character  and  nationality  of  the  men  em- 
ployed under  him  in  the  management  of  said  lumber  company ;  that 
there  were  repilarly  employed  by  said  lumber  company  in  and  about 
its  plant  at  Wycliffe  during  the  year  1905  about  80  men,  and  of  this 
number  about  50  were  Chinamen;  that  the  average  wages  paid  the 
Chinese  employed  at  said  plant  was  the  sum  of  about  $1.60  per  day 
per  man,  and  that  the  average  price  paid  to  the  white  labor  at  said 
lumber  company's  plant  was  aoout  $2.50  per  day  per  man.  This 
affiant  was  instructed  to  employ  Chinamen  in  all  positions  where  it 
was  found  possible  they  could  be  advantageously  employed,  and  the 
positions  that  Chinamen  occupied  were  such  as  piling  lumber,  work- 
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ing  in  the  mill,  cooks,  helpers,  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  men  in 
tiie  planing  mill  were  Chinamen. 

That  during  the  year  1906  this  affiant  was  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
managing  director  of  Staples  &  Co.  (Limited),  wholesale  and  retail 
lumber  dealers  at  Wycline,  British  Columbia,  and  affiant  knows  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  all  of  the  lumber,  sawmill,  and  planing  mill 

Jlants  in  British  Columbia  employed  a  large  portion  of  Chinese  and 
apanese  help,  and  that  in  every  instance  the  Chinese  help  was  paid 
from  50  to  75  cents  less  per  day  than  was  paid  for  white  help  in 
similar  positions. 

That  during  the  year  1907  this  affiant  was  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
manager  of  the  Monarch  Lumber  Company,  at  Savonas,  near  Kam- 
loops,  British  Columbia ;  that  at  the  plant  of  the  Monarch  Lumber 
Company  there  were  employed  about  60  men,  and  of  this  number 
about  40  were  Chinamen  and  Japanese;  that  the  Chinamen  were 
placed  in  all  positions  where  it  was  possible  to  employ  them,  and  they 
took  the  places  of  white  help  in  such  positions  as  lumber  graders  and 
trimmers  in  the  mill,  considered  very  important  positions,  and  this 
affiant  discovered  that  the  Chinamen  could  be  edncated  to  a  profi- 
ciency practically  equal  to  white  help  in  almost  all  ordinary  positions 
in  the  mill  plant;  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
planing  mill  of  the  Monarch  Lumber  Company  were  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  they  invariably  received  from  50  to  75  cents  less  per 
day  than  the  white  help  occupying  similar  positions. 

This  affiant  is  familiar  with  the  lumber  manufacturing  business  in 
the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  and  this  affiant  knows 
of  his  own  knowledge  that  the  various  lumber  manufacturing  plants 
in  said  States  almost  exclusively  employ  white  labor,  and  that  the 
wages  paid  for  labor  in  the  mills  of  the  States  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  Idaho  are  on  an  average  of  30  per  cent  higher  than  the 
wages  paid  in  the  lumber  mills  in  British  Columbia ;  that  bv  reason 
of  employment  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor  in  the  mills  of  British 
Columbia  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  finished  lumber  is  fully  30 
per  cent,  or  from  $1  to  $2  per  thousand,  less  than  the  cost 
for  the  production  of  the  same  kind  and  grade  of  lumber  in  the 
States  or  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

That  this  affiant  believes  and  alleges  that  if  the  tariff  levied  by  the 
United  States  is  removed  or  materiallv  reduced  on  imports  of  lumber 
and  forest  products  that  it  will  result  in  the  introduction  of  cheap 
Asiatic  labor  into  all  the  mills  and  plants  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  lumber  and  allied  products  in  the  north  Pacific  coast  States 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  result  of  such  lowering  or  abolishing  of 
the  present  tariff  rates  will  result  in  the  practical  destruction  of  the 
lumber  industry  in  said  above-mentioned  three  States,  which  lumber 
industry  in  said  States  now  represents  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
capital  "engaged  in  and  business  done  in  said  States,  and  further 
affiant  saith  not. 

F.  D.  Becker. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  me  this  12th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1908. 

[seal.]  E.  J.  Brandt, 

Notary  Puhlic  in-  and  for  the  State  of  Washinffionj 

residing  at  Seattle. 
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Exhibit  E. 

affidavit  of  richard  w.  douglas,  seattle,  wash. 

State  of  Washington,  County  of  King^  as: 

I,  Richard  W.  Douglas,  being  first  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that 
I  am  the  Richard  W.  Douglas  named  in  various  places  in  the  here- 
unto-attached reports,  the  pages  of  which  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively from  1  to  9 ;  that  I  nave  read  the  same,  know  the  contents 
thereof,  and  believe  the  statements  therein  contained  to  be  true. 

Richard  W.  Douglas. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  November, 
1908. 

[seal.]  S.  M.  Brackett, 

Notary  Public  for  King  County^  Wash.^  residing  at  Seattle, 

Ij  Richard  W.  Douglas,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  U.  S.  A.,  did,  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday,  November  11,  12,  and  13,  1908,  visit  and 
Personally  inspect  the  shingle  manufacturing  plants  of  the  Pacific 
Joast  Mills  (Limited),  the  Hastings  Shingle  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, A.  Cotton,  Joseph  Chew,  the  Imperial  Shingle  Company,  all  of 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  I  did  also  visit  and  personallv 
inspect  the  two  shingle  manufacturing  plants  of  Thomas  Kirkpatricfc 
and  the  shingle  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Canada  Shingle  Company, 
located  at  Cedar  Cove,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  my  personal  investigation  and  inspection,  I  found 
that  the  number  and  kinds  of  workmen  engaged  in  and  about  the 
plants  of  the  above-named  eight  concerns  were  as  follows : 


JapRoeoe 
I       and 
Chinese. 


Hindoos. 


Whites. 


Total. 


Boom  men 8                   5   8 

Bolt  passers i                1                  8  4 

Cut-off  men _ 15                   2   17 

Block  pliers A 6                   9                 •!  16 

Upright  sawyers - 26  ; 26  62 

Hand  sawyers _                 1  1 

Clipper  men __                 8   ' '  8 

Refuse  movers i               16  > 16 

Packcrsu 56 ■  66 

Band  nailers  and  bundle  passers 7  I ;             •!  i  8 

Car  loaders 10  '                7|                4  21 

Fliers. - I I                «  8 

Superintendent _ < ■ I                2  2 

Kiln  and  yard  foremen _ i '                1  '  1 


Total ~ 132 

I 


218 


«  Boy. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  white, 
compared  with  the  percentage  of  oriental  employees  engaged,  was 
as  follows :  White  workmen,  20  per  cent ;  oriental  workmen,  80  per 
cent. 

I,  Richard  W.  Douglas,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, did  on  Wednesday,  November  11,  1908,  visit  and  personally 
inspect  the  shingle-manufacturing  plant  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber 
Mills  (Limited),  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
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As  a  result  of  my  personal  inspection  and  investigation  I  found 
conditions  in  the  plant  hereinabove  referred  to  to  oe  as  follows: 
Number  of  upright  shingle  machines  installed  and  in  operation  in 
this  plant,  11 ;  also  1  hand  shingle  machine. 

The  number  and  kind  of  workmen  engaged  in  and  about  the  plant 
of  the  above-named  concern  were  as  follows : 


Japanese 

and 
Chinese. 

Hindoos. 

Whites. 

Total. 

Boom  men...    -    -- , 

Bolt  paascrg. 

Cut-off  men - 

1 
1 
2 



1 
1 

2 

Block  pliers . 

Upright  sawyers 

Hand  sawyers - . . 

1 
4 

•1 
7 

1 

4 

U 

1 

Clipper  men 

fiefnse  moyers _ 

Packers _ 

Band  nailers  and  bundle  passers i 

2 

1    IIIIIIIIII 

2 

S 

11 

1 

Oar  loaders 1 

4 

Filers _ 

t 

Superintendent . 

1 

27 

4  1             12 

4S 

•Boy. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  white  com- 

{)ared  with  the  percentage  of  oriental  employees  engaged  was  as  fol- 
ows :  White  workmen,  28  per  cent ;  oriental  workmen,  72  per  cent. 

The  upright  sawyers  were  receiving  13  cents  per  thousand  of 
shingles  cut,  the  packers  7  cents  per  thousand  of  shingles  cut;  com- 
mon laborers  were  receiving  $1  per  day — a  few  $1.25  per  day. 

FOREST  (X)NSERVATION. 

The  problem  of  the  perpetuation  of  our  forests  and  the  future 
supply  of  timber  in  the  United  States  is  very  largely  and  almost 
entirely  a  financial  one.  It  is  neither  an  academic  theory  nor  an 
abstruse  question  in  political  economy.  It  is  essentially  nonpolit- 
ical.  Foreign  competition  would  only  aggravate  an  already  complex 
situation. 

The  splendid  stand  taken  by  President  Roosevelt  regarding  the 
conservation  of  our  forests  and  the  necessity  for  conserving  our  nat- 
ural timber  resources  has  the  heartiest  and  most  unqualified  support 
and  indorsement  of  American  lumbermen. 

In  order  to  economically  and  judiciously  harvest  the  timber,  the 
lumber  manufacturer  and  timber  owner  must  receive  a  fair  price  for 
the  entire  product  of  the  tree  or  he  will  be  compelled  to  only  harvest 
about  GO  i)er  cent  of  the  best  timber  in  the  woods,  which  he  is  now 
doing,  and  leave  40  per*  cent  to  \)e  wasted,  and  in  most  cases  to  be 
destroyed  by  fires,  which  almost  inevitably  follow  logging  operations. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  force  of  this  argument  mat  the  element 
of  price  received  from  the  product  of  the  forest  absolutely  determines 
the  utilization  of  the  contents  of  the  tree  to  its  minimum  or  maximum, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  cite  one  example,  which  is  typical  of 
Pacific  coast  logging  methods. 

A  leading  Columbia  Eiver  logging  firm,  which  sell  their  logs  prin- 
cipally to  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  mills,  made  up  from  their  own  books 
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the  foUowingalmost  startling  figures  of  the  terrific  waste  which  now 
menaces  ourT*acific  coast  forests : 

Example  1. 

Cut  to  January  1,  1906 feet—  97,  808, 825- 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  timber  actually  on  the  ground,  but  not 

removed  on  account  of  the  low  ruling  price  for  lumber feet—  41, 671, 175- 

Average  selling  price  of  logs $6. 71 

Example  2, 

Cut  to  January  1,  1907 feet>_  165,852,000' 

Bstimates  of  the  amount  of  timber  actually  on  the  ground,  but  not 

removed  on  account  of  the  low  ruling  price  for  lumber feet—    25, 482, 000* 

Average  selling  price  of  logs $9. 41 

Example  S. 

Cut  to  January  1, 1908 feet—  230,477,003. 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  timber  actually  on  the  ground,  but  not 

removed  on  account  of  the  low  ruling  price  for  lumber feet—    18, 826, 99T 

Average  selling  price  of  logs $9. 8T 

Reasonable  profit  an  essential  factor  in  economical  logging. 

The  photographs  Nos.  1  and  2,  taken  on  the  lands  of  the  Booth-- 
Kelly  Lumber  Company,  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  are  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  more  clearly  the  figures  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted showing  the  very  necessary  and  close  relationship  which  the- 
prices  of  lumber  bear  to  the  conservation  of  the  forests,  as  illustrated 
Dy  the  manner  of  logging. 

Bv  examining  photograph  marked  No.  1,  we  find  that  the  land 
has  been  practically  swept  bare  of  its  timber.  The  logs  were  removed 
from  the  lands  during  the  winter  of  1906  and  spring  of  1907,  when 
the  lumber  trade  of  the  United  States  had  reached  the  highest  point 
for  many  years. 

Photograph  No.  2  indicates  the  system  of  logging  in  vogue  during 
the  winters  of  1907-8,  when  the  great  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific 
coast  was  prostrated  and  paralyzed  by  the  agitation  and  imposition 
of  the  railroads  of  a  25  per  cent  higher  freight  rate  to  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  of  the  United  States  than  had  been  formerly 
in  force.  The  owners  of  these  timber  lands  in  common  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  operators  found  that  the  common  grades  of  lumber,, 
which  constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  tree,  could  not  be  marketed  on  the 
freight  rate  and  compete  as  formerly  with  similar  common  grades 
located  nearer  the  base  of  consumption.  The  mills  had  to  be  operated. 
Fixed  charges  had  to  be  met.  A  greater  proportion  of  higher  grades 
had  to  be  shipped.  The  forests,  as  you  will  observe,  were  simply 
"  gutted."  History  has  proven  that  fire  will  inevitably  sweep  the  re- 
mainder of  this  timber. 

•  The  illustrations  show  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  maintaining 
the  duty  on  lumber  in  the  vital  matter  of  forest  conservation  through 
economical  logging  methods. 

When  the  manufacturer  receives  a  fair  price  for  his  product  he  is 
not  only  able  to  pay  his  workingmen  the  highest  wages  but  retain  the- 
American  market  for  ourselves  as  well. 

This  is  a  most  happy  example  of  the  blending  of  the  benefits  of  a. 
protective  tariff  and  the  wise  and  beneficent  results  which  flow  from 
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intelligent  and  cooperative  conservation.    The  benefits  of  protection 
Are  mutual  and  reciprocal. 

Growing  timher  as  a  business  hy  the  Government, 

The  removal  of  the  duty  on  Canadian  lumber  will  not  aid  us  to 
grow  a  single  tree.  It  will  only  hasten  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
through  enforced  competition  with  timber  from  other  countries. 

Let  Congress  pass  a  law  permitting  the  Government  to  have  the 
iright  to  condemn  for  national  forest  conservation  purposes  all  lands 
from  which  the  timber  has  been  removed,  at  a  nominal  figure.  The 
^character  of  the  land  where  the  bulk  of  the  timber  growing  in  the 
United  States  is  found  consists  of  a  rough,  broken  country,  fit  for  only 
two  things,  the  growth  of  timber  and  grass.  The  Government  could 
lease  the  lands  which  are  acquired  for  reforestation  for  grazing  pur- 
poses in  the  West  at,  say,  5  cents  an  acre  per  year.  The  rental  firom 
these  lands  at  5  cents  per  acre  would  equal  the  interest  on  the  out- 
standing bonds  issued  to  purchase  the  lands  at,  say,  $2.50  per  acre. 
The  Government  could,  in  this  manner,  finance  a  reiorestation  project 
oi  this  kind  without  loss  to  itself,  while  the  trees  were  growing.  We 
should  not  sit  idly  down  here  and  raise  a  hue  and  cry  afi)ut  the  deple- 
tion of  the  forests  without  working  out  some  practical  plan  for 
xeplenishment. 

Diversity  of  interest  makes  lumber  comhinaticns  impossible. 

Combinations  or  trusts  are  only  possible  where  the  raw  material 
entering  into  an  article  can  be  controlled.  In  the  case  of  the  lumber 
business  of  the  United  States  this  is  an  impossibility,  for  the  suflScient 
reason  that  the  number  of  firms,  corporations,  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  aggregated,  according  to  the  last 
<;ensus,  in  excess  of  43,000,  and  the  number  of  sawmills  aggregated 
28,850.  Just  stop  and  analyze  for  a  moment  the  utter  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  bring  into  anything  like  a  combination  43,000  men, 
representing  28,500  different  mills.  The  average  man  who  has  ever 
tried  to  get  even  his  neighbor  in  the  same  line  of  trade  to  act  with, 
him  in  any  legitimate  form  of  policy  or  respect  fair  trade  ethics  will 
realize  at  once  the  weakness  of  this  statement  regarding  combinations 
among  lumbermen.     So  much  for  the  producer  of  luml^. 

When  it  comes  to  the  ownership  of  the  raw  material  or  stumpage 
from  which  the  sawmill  man  must  depend  upon  for  the  conduct  of 
his  business,  it  would  be  a  fair  statement  to  assume  that  there  are  at 
least  six  independent  owners  of  timber  to  every  sawmill  in  operation. 
All  classes  of  people  comprise  this  ownership. 

The  extent  of  their  holdings  are  as  varied  as  their  number.  Take 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  instance,  every  farmer  in  the  timbered  region 
owns  more  or  less  timber,  which  he  sells  to  the  country  sawmill 
which  settles  near  him. 

The  titles  to  the  timber  holdings  of  this  country  are  held  by  all 
classes  of  people.  To  assume  that  the  ownership  or  the  stumpage  of 
the  entire  United  States  is  held  by  only  certain  few  individuals  de- 
voted to  one  industry  is  puerile.  As  well  say  that  every  man  who 
l)uys  stocks  is  necessarily  engaged  in  the  iron  business. 
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Men  in  any  given  line  of  business  have  a  common  interest.  It  does, 
not  imply  that  their  interests  are  antagonistic  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  it  would  rail.  This  principle  is  so  ele~ 
mentary  in  political  economv  that  it  needs  no  further  discussion,  and 
the  great  lumber  business  of  the  United  States,  with  its  ramifications 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  land,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Lumber,  constituting  a  necessarily  important  function  in  civilized 
life,  is,  however,  one  of  the  first  industries  to  be  affected  by  the  gen- 
eral adverse  conditions  of  trade  and  the  slowest  to  recover  from  a 
slimip.  People  do  not  have  to  build  new  houses,  barns,  or  fences  or 
make  improvements  involving  lumber  in  hard  times.  Lumber  is  not 
like  flour  or  any  other  article  which  is  absolutelv  essential  at  what- 
ever stage  the  commercial  tide  may  be  when  hard  times  appear. 

Transportation  charges. 

Freight  rates  are  a  positive  and  controlling  factor  in  determining" 
and  fixing  the  price  of  lumber.  The  freight  rates  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  are  as  follows : 

Per  lOO 
pounds. 

Denver $0.40' 

St  Paul .  45- 

Omaha .50- 

Chicago .  55. 

New  York .  70 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  basis  as  to  the  average  weight  of  the 
different  classes  of  lumber  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  the  following  sworn  statement  of  W.  C. 
Miles,  manager  Globe  Lumber  Company,  Globe,  Wash.,  in  the  suit 
of  the  western  sawmills  against  the  transcontinental  railroads,  heard 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  December,  1907,  is 
herewith  appended : 

Average  shipping  weights. 

Per  1.000^ 
feet. 

14i  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,000  pounds $12. 00^ 

6  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,500  pounds 15. 00- 

16  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,640  pounds 15. 84 

15.1  per  cent  shipped,  at  2,700  pounds 16. 20 

48.4  per  cent  shipped,  at  3,300  pounds 19.80" 

In  order  to  illustrate  from  the  above  figures  just  what  the  effect 
of  freight  charges  are  as  compared  with  the  price  of  lumber  we  will 
cite  one  example  for  illustration.  To-day  common,  rough,  bam 
boards  are  worth  $8  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mill  on  the  coast.  The 
weight  of  these  boards  would  be  practically  3,000  pounds  to  the 
thousand  feet.  Take  the  rate  to  Omaha,  for  instance,  of  50  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  we  find  that  the  freight  charges  are  $15  per 
thousand  feet,  or  an  average  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  cost  of 
the  lumber.  The  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber  would 
not  reduce  the  transportation  costs. 

The  railroads  have  been  successful  in  their  recent  suit  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  advancing  their  rates  to  Min- 
neapolis and  Chicago  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  is  equal  to  an 
advance  of  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  to  the  consumer. 
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Another  illustration :  A  recent  shipment  of  lumber  from  Portland, 
Oreg.,  to  Groldfield,  Nev.,  a  distance  of  1,070  miles,  where  the  rate  is 
SO  cents  per  100  pounds,  showed  by  the  expense  bill  that  the  railroad 
received  $365.56  for  freight  charges  and  the  Sunset  Lumber  Com- 

{)any,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  manufacturer,  received  $161  for  the 
umber. 

The  reasons  for  citing  the  Pacific  coast  transportation  charges  on 
lumber  to  the  consumers  of  the  Middle  and  Central  States  are: 

1.  The  Pacific  coast  rates  are  the  highest  to  any  point  of  consump- 
tion. 

2.  The  existence  of  these  great  virgin  forests  naturally  implies 
lower  value  of  the  product  at  the  mill. 

3.  In  order  to  compete  with  the  forests  nearer  the  base  of  con- 
sumption, with  necessarily  a  higher  stumpage  value,  the  cost  of  the 
Pacific  coast  lumber  must  be  kept  down  to  a  point  where  the  initial 
cost  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  equals  the  competitive  costs  at 
other  sources  of  supply. 

Lumber  small  item  in  modem  construction. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  cost  of  four  representative  types  of 
wooden  construction  of  several  buildings  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  lumber  in  an  ordinary  house  is  a  very 
small  item  as  compared  with  plumbing  and  other  costs. 

Exhibit  1,—July,  1908. 

Estimated  cost  of  six-apartment  building,  Benton  street,  Portland,  Oreg. : 

Excavating  and  concrete $7d5. 00 

Plumbing 1, 320.00 

Painting 3»8. 00 

Plastering  682. 00 

Brickwork 158.  00 

Tin   work- 88. 00 

Roof  138. 00 

MiUwork  (90  per  cent  labor) 982.00 

Hardware,  pai)er,  and  nails 198.60 

Insurance  and  permit 11. 30 

Cartage   8. 00 

Electrical    work 182. 00 

Window  and  door  frames 197.00 

Tile   work 94. 00 

Heating    plant 1, 383. 00 

Lumber,  48,000  feet 624.90 

Carpenter   work 1, 872. 00 

Total 9,031. 80 

Exhibit  2.— August,  1907. 

:Estimated  cost  of  eight-room  residence.  East  Seventh  and  Broadway  streets, 
Portland,  Oreg.: 

Excavating  and  concrete $420. 00 

Plastering  and  brickwork 430.  00 

Plumbing 470. 00 

Painting 235. 00 

Millwork  (90  per  cent  labor) 535.00 

Electrical  work 65. 00 

Tin  work 80. 00 

Heating    plant 480. 00 

Hardware,  paper,  and  nails 95. 00 
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• 
Estimated  cost  of  eight-room  residence,  etc. — Continued. 

Permit,  insurance,  and  cartage $16.00 

Shingles,    22,000 63. 80 

Tile  work 85. 00 

Window  and  door  frames 1 56.00 

Lumber,  28,000  feet 518.50 

Carpenter  work 1, 015. 00 

Total 4. 564. 30 

Exhibit  S.—July,  1907. 

Estimated  cost  of  four-apartment  building,  Larrabee  street,  Portland,  Oreg. : 

Excavating  and  concrete  work $785.00 

Plumbing 925. 50 

Painting 312. 00 

Plastering 395. 80 

Brickwork 155. 00 

Mlllwork  (90  per  cent  labor) 698.30 

Tin  work 78. 00 

Shingles 70. 00 

Hardware,  paper,  and  nails 155.00 

Insurance  and  permit 8. 00 

Cartage 4.  85 

Window  frames A 155. 60 

Electrical  work 128. 00 

Furnaces 460. 00 

Tile   work 68. 00 

Carpenter  work 1, 480. 00 

Lumber,  41,000  feet 698. 40 

Total 6,  577. 45 

Exhibit  4.— March,  1908. 

Cost  of  two  six-room  houses,  East  Seventh  and  Weldler  streets,  Portland, 
Oreg.: 

Excavating  and  concrete  work $520.00 

Plastering  and  brickwork 370. 00 

Painting 280.00 

Shingles,    63,000 157. 50 

Electrical  work 60. 00 

Tin  work  and  furnaces 290.00 

Hardware,  paper,  and  nails 115.00 

Plumbing 520.00 

Mlllwork  (90  per  cent  labor) 430.00 

Insurance  and  permit 12.00 

Cartage 6. 00 

Lumber,  32,000  feet 432.00 

Carpenter  labor 780. 00 

3, 972. 50 
Profit 400. 00 

Total 4, 372. 50 

Substitutes  for  lumber^— Cement  an  active  competitor. 

The  steady  substitution  for  lumber  of  steel,  brick,  stone,  tile,  glass, 
and  cement  has  been  growing  very  rapidly  in  the  United  States 
within  the  past  ten  years. 
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The  almost  universal  restriction  of  the  construction  of  frame  build- 
ings in  practically  every  city,  within  well-defined  fire  zones,  is  recog- 


nized by  every  municipal  goirernment. 
From  this  time  forward  t 


the  amount  of  lumber  used  per  capita  in 
the  United  States  will  be  necessarily  reduced  by  the  use  of  these  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  annual  consumption  per  caj)ita  of  lumber  in  the  United  States 
is  approximately  470  feet,  while  in  European  countries  the  lumber 
consumption  per  capita  is  only  60  feet. 

The  controlling  factors  in  decreasing  the  volume  of  lumber  used 
in  construction  purposes  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

(1)  Total  diminution  of  the  world's  available  supply. 

(2)  Increased  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  entering  in  its  manu- 
facture. 

(3)  Increased  rail  cost  of  transportation  from  forest  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

As  a  competitor  to  lumber,  cement  has  been  the  most  aggressive 
and  active  factor  in  its  displacement  for  practically  every  use.  The 
growth  of  the  cement  industry  has  been  phenomenal,  and  is  still 
growing  at  a  marvelously  rapid  pac«i 

The  Department  of  tKe  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, in  the  bulletin  which  it  has  issued  on  the  subject  of  cement  for 
1907,  says: 

STATISTICS   OF   PRODUCTION   BY  STATES. 


The  total  Portland  cement  production  of  the  United  States  in  1907  was 
48,785,390  barrels,  valued  at  $53,992,551,  an  Increase  over  the  output  of  1906 
of  2,321,966  barrels,  or  about  5  per  cent,  In  quantity,  and  of  $1,526,365,  or  about 
3  per  cent,  in  value.  The  distribution  of  this  total  among  the  dlflPerent  produc- 
ing States  in  1907  is  given  in  the  following  table.  The  production  by  States 
for  1906  is  included  for  comparison : 

Production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States  in  J906  and  1907,  by  States. 


1908. 


1907. 


State. 


plaSfs.i  <^*^>- 


niinolfl -_| 

Indiana i 

Kansas 

Michliran —I 

New  Jersey i 

New  York I 

Ohlo..._ _. 

Pennsylvania I 

Alabama- 

Georgia , 

Virgrlnia— ' 

West  Virginia 

Arizona ' 

Colorado. j 

South  Dakota— I 

Texas 

Utah 

California 

Washington- 
Kentucky 

Missouri 

Total.— 


4 
6 
4 

14 
3 
9 
8 

19 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 


858,403 
951, 83« 
020,8«2 
747,525 
423,618 
414,362 
422,901 
645,015 


Value. 


$2,461,494 
4,W4,855 
3,906.708 
4,814,935 
4,445,364 
2,725,744 
1,709,918 

18,598,439 


1,172,041       1,432,023 

I 


1,146,396       2,034,382 


State. 


I 


810.435 
350,000 


I    2,110,294 
I    3,260,000 


84  I  46,468,424  !  52,466,186 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Michigan 

New  Jersey- 
New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia- 
Arizona 

South  Dakota- 
Texas.. 


California 

Washington 

Colorado 

Utah 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

"^tal 


Quantity  | 
(barrelfl). 


Value. 


5 

^  I 
5  I 

8  * 

9  ! 
9  , 

22 
2 
1 

\' 

1 
1 
2  I 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2,036. 
8,782, 
8,S», 
8.672, 
4,449, 
2,290, 
1,151. 
20,893, 


1,274,470 


584.584 


}m 


864, 


8.189,926 


94  ;  46,785.800 


92.632. 576 
4,757.S«0 
4,2*0.3=^ 
4,884.TS1 
4,738.516 
2,43S,mS 
1.377,15'^ 

19.G96.006 

1.383.305 


915,801 

2,715.303 
1,395.179 
8,320.243 


63.092. 5*^1 
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IMPOBTS,   EXF0BT8,  AlVD  OONSXTMFTION. 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  for  consumption,  the  exports,  and  the 
apparent  consumption  of  hydraulic  cement  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  for 
tJie  years  respectively  mentioned : 

Imports  for  consumption  of  hydraulic  cement  into  the  United  States,  190Z-19&7, 

in  iMrrels, 


1902 1, 963, 023 

1903 2,  251, 969 

1904 968, 410 


1905 896, 845 

1906 2,273,493 

1907 2,088,463 


Bmports  of  hydraulic  cement,  1902-1907,  in  barrels. 


1902 340, 821 

1903 285,463 

1904 774, 040 


1905 897,686 

1906 5&%299 

1007 900,550 


Total  consumption  of  Jiydraulic  cement  in  1907,  in  barrels. 

Total  production  in  the  United  States * 52,230,342 

Imports  withdrawn  for  consumption 2,033,463 


Total 54,263,805 

Exports 900, 550 


Total  apparent  consumption 53,363,255 

The  figures  for  1908  are  not  available,  but  it  is  expected  the  same 
increase  will  be  shown. 

The  same  ratio  of  growth  of  other  industries  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  substitutes  for  lumber  could  be  offered,  but  it  is  not 
deemed  material,  as  there  can  be  no  possible  controversy  on  that 
point. 

The  remarks  regarding  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  monopoly  on 
cement,  by  Mr.  Edwin  CT  Eckel,  under  whose  direction  the  valuable 
data  on  the  "Cement  Industry  in  the  United  States "  is  prepared, 
x;^flect  so  manifestly  the  conditions  which  surround  the  lumber  busi- 
ness that  they  are  herewith  appended. 


The  difficulty  of  monopoly. 


Mr.  Eckel  says: 


Perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  of  American  economic  history  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  manner  in  which  industry  after  Industry  has  become 
consolidated  in  control,  so  as  to  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  monopoly. 
This  has  been  particularly  well  marked  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  it 
is  worth  considerinjic  how  far  a  similar  evolution  is  likely  to  affect  the  cement 
Industry.  At  present  the  cement  industry  is  the  most  individualistic  of  the 
larger  branches  of  manufacture.  No  **  trust,"  nor  even  any  appronch  to  a  mo- 
nopoly, is  in  existence,  new8pai)er  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
and  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  nature  of  the  cement  Industry  renders  it  impos- 
sible that  any  such  large  degree  of  consolidntion  of  interest  can  take  place  as  to 
result  in  permanently  or  unfairly  high  prices  for  the  product. 

When  the  history  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  "trusts"  is  examined^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  permanent  monopoly  can  be  secured 
and  retalnd  by  any  consolidation  is  by  the  control  of  the  supply  of  raw  material,, 
by  the  absolute  control  of  basic  patents,  or  by  the  control  of  transportation. 
m  *  0  0  *  *  m 
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On  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  It  will  be  seen  that  only  one  answer 
Is  possible.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  United  States  is  underlain  by  raw  materials  out  of  which  cement  could  be 
made  If  prices  were  forced  high  enough. 

American  cement  is  protected  against  foreign  competition  by  a 
duty  equivalent  to  25^  per  cent. 

Lumber  is  protected  by  a  tariff  of  only  12  per  cent,  which  in  all 
fairness  should  not  be  lowered. 

Shingle  markets. 

The  same  conditions  which  surround  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are  equally  true  of  the  shingle  business.  The  following  letter 
from  the  University  Lumber  and  Shingle  Company,  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  shows  the  situation  fairly.  The  difference  in  the  cost  oi 
Chinese  labor  as  compared  with  American  makes  a  cost  difference  of 
about  30  cents  per  thousand  shingles  and  practically  equalizes  the 
present  duty  of  30  cents  now  imposed  on  shingles. 

Shingles, 

Cost  of  manufacturing  shingles  per  1,000  for  labor  in  United  States, 
55  cents;  British  Columbia,  Chinese  labor,  26  cents;  difference,  30 
cents. 

Portland,  Obeg.,  November  11 ,  1908. 
Mr.  George  M.  Cornwall, 

Portland^  Oreg. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  November  11  as  to  the  actual 
cost  of  labor  in  manufacturing  extra  #  A  #  shingles,  would  state 
that  we  keep  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  labor  that  is  used  for 
manufacturing  shingles  at  our  plant  and  figure  the  same  every  week, 
and  it  varys  from  52  cents  to  56  cents  per  thousand  for  extra  #  A  # 
shingles.  This  is  the  grade  that  is  used  in  the  territory  that  we  are 
shipping  to,  and  we  manufacture  about  4,000,000,  or  20  carloads,  of 
extra  #  A  #  shingles  per  week.  And  would  state  that  on  clears  it 
would  cost  at  least  10  cents  per  thousand  more  for  the  actual  labor 
that  is  taken. 

Would  state  that  if  the  duty  is  removed  it  would  almost  ruin  oiir 
business,  as  the  shingle  men  m  British  Columbia  are  using  mostly 
Chinese  help.  We  would  be  placed  to  a  disadvantage  on  the  labor 
problem  alone  from  20  cents  to  30  cents  per  thousand,  as  a  Chinaman 
can  be  hired  much  cheaper  than  a  white  man. 

We  are  also  placed  to  a  great  disadvantage  as  to  the  price  of  logs 
from  British  Columbia  compared  to  the  logs  on  the  Columbia  River, 
and  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  that,  as  a  great  many  Chinamen 
are  employed  there  in  camps. 

The  ability  of  the  British  Columbia  manufacturers  of  red-cedar 
shingles  to  compete  successfully  against  the  American  manufacturers 
is  proven  absolutely  by  his  ability  to  purchase  labor  and  logs  at  a  less 
cost  than  his  American  competitor  and  still  realize  a  profit  despite 
tlie  fact  that  duty  on  Canadian  shingles  is  30  cents  per  thousand. 
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On  account  of  the  cost  of  actual  labor  we  find,  under  the  present 
tariff  they  are  our  most  active  competitors  in  the  Eastern  and  New 
England  States  despite  the  fact  that  their  rail  rate  is  equal  to  ours. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

University  Lumber  and  Shingle  Co., 
Per  A.  J.  Kroenert. 

Oi^egoii  bureau  of  labor  exhibit. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
in  Oregon  we  are  able  to  present  the  figures  shown  in  an  advance 
sheet  of  the  biennial  report  for  the  years  1907-8  to  the  legislature  of 
Oregon.  This  report  snows  that  the  average  wage  paid  for  skilled 
workmen  in  the  sawmills  and  logging  camps  oi  Oregon  covering 
these  years  were:  Skilled  labor  (sawmill),  average  per  day,  $3.10; 
unskilled  labor  (sawmill),  average  per  day,  $2.21;  labor  (in  logging 
<mmp),  per  month,  $61. 

These  figures  from  the  most  authoritative  sources  obtainable  prove 
conclusively  that  the  contention  that  the  low  wage  schedule  of  eastern 
Canada  in  the  woods  and  of  British  Columbia,  with  its  Mongolian 
labor  in  the  mills,  must  be  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  man ;  that  the 
inexorable  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  necessarily  crowd 
the  American  wage  scale  to  the  lowest  level  if  unrestricted  competi- 
tion be  permitted. 

TJie  relation  of  the  tariff  to  northern  lumber. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
manufacturers  of  white  pine  and  hemlock  lumber  who  are  operating 
in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  production  of  lumber  in  these  States  has 
decreased — although  the  total  lumber  production  of  the  entire  coun- 
try has  greatly  increased — a  large  number  of  people  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  it,  and  will  be  for  many  years. 

There  are  approximately  100,000  men  directly  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business  in  the  States  named,  whose  families  will  average  at  least 
four  persons,  making  a  half  million  people  who  would  be  affected  by 
anything  that  would  seriously  disturb  the  prosperity  of  this  indus- 
try— as  the  removal  of  the  existing  protection  would  certainly  do. 
There  are  over  300  towns  in  the  States  named  which  are  almost  wholly 
maintained  by  the  sawmills  situated  in  them.  Hundreds  of  small 
merchants  and  dealers  of  every  kind  derive  their  livelihood  largely 
from  the  money  paid  out  in  wages  to  the  employees  in  the  sawmills. 

The  making  or  lumber  consumes  more  of  the  produce  of  the  farmer 
than  any  other  manufacturing  industry.  Great  as  is  the  aggregate 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  lumber  mills  and  to 
the  men  engaged  in  the  woods,  still  greater  is  the  amount  of  money 
paid  for  supplies  of  every  kind,  most  largely  produced  by  the  farmer. 
These  include  horses  in  great  numbers,  their  feed,  and  food  for  the 
woodsmen,  not  to  mention  vast  quantities  of  woolen  goods,  leather 
belting,  and  many  similar  articles,  the  raw  materials  for  which  are 

{)roduced  by  the  farmer.  The  vastness  of  the  market  afforded  by  the 
umber  industry  of  the  Lake  States  for  farm  products  will  be  appar- 
ent. The  advanced  prices  which  the  lumber  manufacturers  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  for  many  classes  of  farm  products  have  been  greater 
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during  the  past  eight  years  than  have  been  the  advances  which  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain  for  lumber.  We  give  below  a  list  of  prices 
on  principal  cereals  for  a  period  of  years,  as  well  as  prices  on  stand- 
ard grades  of  white-pine  lumber : 


Range  of  prices  of  northern  pina  lumber. 
[Mill  averages — standard  grades.] 

1898. 


DlmensloQ  (2  x  4-16') |  $11.50 

Common  boards  (8",  No.  2,  16') 12.00 

No.  4  boards. 7.00 

Fencing  (8",  No.  2,  18') _. 12.00 

Finish  or,  O,  Sel.) I    30.00  ' 

Siding  (C) 16.50 


1800. 

looa. 

1901. 

1902. 

190?. 

$12.50 
14.00 
11.00 
11.00 
S-).50 
18.00 

$12.00 
14.50 
11.00 
14.50 
37.00 
10.50 

$12.60 
15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
41.50 
22.50 

1 
$14.00 
17.00 
11.50 
16.00  , 
45.50  i 
24.00  . 

815.00 
17.50 
11.50 
18.00 
46.00 
25.00 

Average - 12.25       12.50       13.50       14.30       15.10         15.» 


1904. 

$15.00 
18.00 
12.50 
18.50 
48.00 
23.00 

1905. 

$16.50 
18.50 
13.50 
19.00 
48.50 
23.00 

1006. 

$21.00 
20.50 
16.00 
24.00 
48.00 
24.00  , 

1907. 

1908. 

Wmenslon  (2  x  4-16') 

Common  boards  (8",  No.  2,  Itf) 

No.  4  boards _ 

$22.00 
23.00 
17.60  ' 
28.00  ' 
19.00 
24.00 

$18.00 
22.00 
14.00 

Fencing  (6",  No.  2,  16') « 

Finish  (ir,  0.  Sel.) 

Siding  (C) 

20.00 
49.00 
2S.0O 

Average _ _ 

10.12  , 

17.22 

20.43, 

21.35 

19.80 

Range  of  grain  prices, 
[Average  cash  prices  at  Chicago.] 


Wheat.  No.  1  northern. 

Corn,  No.  8  yellow 

Oats,  No.  8  white- 


1896. 


$».m 
.ao 

.21 


1900. 


$0.72 


looe. 


.36 


1904. 

$0.91] 
.40! 


1906. 


$0.87i 
.47 
.40 


1907. 


190B. 


$0.93  $1.15 
.641:  O* 
.4^         .47i 


Those  who  have  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
favoring  a  repeal  of  the  present  tariff  on  lumber  have  testified  that 
in  their  opinion  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  not  cheapen  the  price 
of  lumber  to  the  American  consumer.  In  that  event  we  ask  why  it 
should  be  removed?  It  would  benefit  no  one  but  those  who  hold 
leases  on  Canadian  timber  lands  from  the  Canadian  government,  and 
would  deprive  our  Government  of  a  much-needed  revenue. 

There  is  prevalent  throughout  the  Middle  West  the  widespread  im- 
pression to  the  effect  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  cheapen  the 
price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer.  This  is  based  upon  erroneous  in- 
formation, largely  disseminated  by  the  newspapers  which  are  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  products  and  wood  pulp 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  lumber  mills  of  Canada  do  not  now  manu- 
facture a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  better  grades  to  supply  their  home 
demand,  and  large  quantities  of  the  good  lumber  manufactured  in 
this  country  is  exported  to  Canada.  \\  e  ship  more  lumber  to  Canada 
than  to  any  other  country,  except  England  and  the  Argentine.  Our 
exportations,  and  the  value  of  the  same,  during  the  past  four  years, 
have  been  as  follows : 
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Year 

Veet. 

Value. 

i              Year 

Feet. 

Value. 

1906.  - 



160,870,000 
101,960.000 

18,286.807 
2.576,180 

1807    

172,871,000 
140,884.000 

$4,971,808 

1906—. 

1  1908- 

4,260,179 

There  has  been  enormous  development,  especially  of  the  western 
<3anadian  Provinces,  within  the  pagt  six  j^ears.  This  remarkable 
^owth  is  certain  to  continue,  since  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  that 
section  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  nations  of  Europe  continue  to  call 
for  more  wheat  than  the  United  States  can  furnish  them,  for  our 
wheat  cultivation  is  decreasing  and  the  deficiency  must  largely  be 
made  up  by  the  development  of  the  prairie  section  of  Canada,  where 
the  conditions  are  extremely  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 
The  development  of  the  country,  extending  800  miles  west  from  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba,  including  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Aloerta,  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  is  certain  to  consume  vast  quanti- 
ties of  lumber,  principally  for  ordinary  construction  purposes,  and  as 
the  lumber  business  m  the  timbered  area  of  British  Columbia  and 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  developed  to  supply  this  demand,  the  saw- 
mills will  find  themselves  possessed  of  immense  quantities  of  low- 
grade  lumber,  of  which  every  class  of  timber  proctuces  a  large  per- 
centage, which  can  not  be  utilized  for  construction  purposes.  It  is 
this  low-grade  stock  that  will  come  into  direct  competition  with  the 
Ainerican  mills  if  the  duty  is  removed.  This  is  a  class  of  lumber 
which  the  average  American  consumer  does  not  use,  and  is  not  even 
sold  to  the  average  country  retail  lumber  yard.  As  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  Ainerican  nation  has  increased  since  1899,  there  has  de- 
veloped an  enormous  demand  for  lumber  suitable  for  boxes,  crating, 
etc.,  which,  previous  to  the  year  mentioned,  was  burned  up  simply 
because  there  was  no  demand  for  it.  The  mills  operating  m  white- 
pine  timber  formerly  maintained  large  burners  into  which  all  refuse, 
including  the  class  of  materials  from  which  low-grade  boards  are  now 
made,  was  burned.  As  the  demand  for  this  portion  of  their  output 
increased,  its  value  correspondingly  advanced,  and  with  every  rise 
in  price  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  out  of  the  woods  logs  and  ma- 
terial which  were  previously  unprofitable  to  handle,  and  which  were 
consequently  allowed  to  burn  or  rot  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  more 
forcible  example  of  the  undisputed  fact  that  high  prices  for  lumber 
tend  to  conserve  the  forests  than  the  experiences  of  the  white-pine 
manufacturers  with  their  low-grade  lumber  during  the  past  few  years. 
Because  they  could  profitably  handle  this  stuflF  the  manufacturers 
have  cleaned  their  lands  so  closely  that  approximately  40  per  cent 
of  their  total  output  has  consisted  of  what  is  known  as  "  Mississippi 
Valley  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  boards."  Practically  none  of  the  No.  4  and 
No.  5  boards  are  sold  to  the  retail  lumber  dealers  operating  country 
yards.  This  low-grade  stuff  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  uie  manu- 
facture of  boxes,  packing  crates,  and  for  many  similar  purposes.  Its 
sacrifice,  both  by  burning  it  up  at  the  mill  and  leaving  it  in  the 
woods,  would  not  cheapen  the  lumber  used  by  the  average  consumer; 
neither  would  the  admission  of  this  class  of  lumber  from  Canada 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  grades  in  this  country.  It  would 
simply  compel  the  American  manufacturer  to  waste  a  considerable 
part  of  his  available  material  and  deprive  the  Government  of  revenue. 
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The  Canadian  lumberman  can  produce  lumber  cheaper  than  can  the 
American  lumber  manufacturer  lor  many  reasons.  First,  because  of 
his  ability  to  obtain  labor,  under  ordinary  conditions,  at  some  less 
cost,  and  second,  because  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  not  subjected 
to  the  excessive  taxation  which  the  American  mills  are  burdened 
with.  The  Canadian  holds  a  license  from  either  the  dominion  or 
the  provincial  governments  to  cut  the  timber  within  certain  limits. 
He  pays  an  annual  land  rent,  and  a  ix)yalty  for  each  thousand  feet  of 
timber  which  he  cuts  after  the  same  is  manufactured  and  sold.  The 
rental  and  the  royalty  together  do  not  amount  to  the  taxes  which  are 
imposed  in  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  Government  stands  the 
risk  of  deterioration  and  fire  loss  which  the  American  is  obliged  to 
assume. 

The  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hines,  of  The  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company,  Chicago,  111., 
was  a  ver}'^  clear  exposition  of  the  burdens  assumed  by  the  American 
manufacturer  by  reason  of  excessive  taxation  as  compared  with  the 
advantages  of  holding  timber  licenses  in  Canada.  The  Company  in 
which  Mr.  Hines  is  interested  owns  500,000,000  feet  of  timber  limits 
in  Ontario,  the  carrying  charge  of  which  is  infinitesimal  as  compared 
with  the  tax  of  3  or  4  per  cent  imposed  upon  the  value  of  his  com- 
pany's timber  holdings  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  entirely  in  addition 
to  the  personal  property  tax,  which  is  not  levied  at  all  in  Canada. 

The  question  of  the  taxation  of  timber  lands  in  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  faces  the  American  lumber 
manufacturer  to-day,  and  upon  its  proper  and  prompt  sohition  de- 
pends the  conservation  of  our  forests. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Canadian  manufacturer  can  sell  his  low- 
grade  output  in  this  country  cheaper  than  we  can.  This  is  possi- 
ble, first,  because  a  large  part  of  the  Canadian  lumber  output  can  be 
transported  more  cheaply  to  our  consuming  territory  than  it  can  be 
shipped  from  the  American  white-pine  mills.  The  white-pine  timber 
belt  of  Canada,  which  would  enter  most  directly  into  competition 
with  the  mills  in  Minnesota,  AVisconsin,  Michigan,' and  Pennsylvania^ 
are  principally  located  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district.  They  are  all 
situated  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  lakes,  their  logs  being  floated 
down  the  many  streams  which  flow  into  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron, 
and  the  Georgian  Bay,  making  timber  as  far  as  300  miles  north  trib- 
utary to  these  manufacturing  points.  The  great  consuming  and  dis- 
tributing cities  of  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo^ 
and  Tonawanda,  not  to  mention  many  of  the  smaller  lake  ports,  are 
directly  accessible  to  the  Canadian  mills  at  a  lesser  cost  of  transpor- 
tation than  are  the  majority  of  our  own  white-pine  mills.  The  Cana- 
dian mills  in  the  territory  referred  to  can  reach  the  cities  mentitmed 
directly  by  water  at  an  average  transportation  cost  of  $1.75  per  thou- 
sand feet  of  lumber,  whereas  our  own  interior  mills  are  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  rail,  or  rail  and  w^ater,  shipments,  the  transportation  cost 
ranging  from  $5  to  $10  per  1,000  feet  to  the  same  distributing  markets. 
Lumber  is  reshipped  and  distributed  from  the  lake  ports  to  all  points 
of  the  immense  consuming  territory  embraced  within  New  York  on 
the  east,  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south,  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
west.     The  removal  of  the  duty  w^ould  certainly  permit  the  Canadian 
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manufacturers  of  the  Georgian  Bay  district  to  enter  this  immense 
market  with  their  low-grade  material  to  the  detriment  of  the  Amer-' 
ican  producer,  and  all  that  he  represents,  and  to  the  great  waste  of 
our  forests. 

The  amount  of  lumber  imported  into  this  coimtry  from  Canada 
has  increased  extensively  both  in  volume  and  value  per  thousand 
feet,  as  the  table  below  will  show: 

Importations  of  lumber  from  Canada. 


Year. 

Feet. 

Value. 

Per  thou- 
sand. 

i89s::::::::::~:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::~::::::::::::::::: 

1805. 

663.226.000 
742,851,000 
514,4m,000 
600.790,000 
786.001.000 
883,770,000 
853.134.000 
423.720,000 
680.069.000 
490.570.000 
664,7ol.000 
719.135.000 
586,450,000 
705.896,000 
944.275.000 
924.863,000 
782,789,000 

$7,540,700 
8,217.381 
6,134.204 
6,859,078 
8,503,641 
9,073,312 
8.499,560 
4,186.664 
7.464,an6 
6,843,826 
9,288.970 
10,669.066 
8.744.393 
10.726.273 
14.592,634 
15,867,631 
14,969,179 

fll.W 
11.06 
11.98 
11.41 

1896 ^ 

1897 - 

1898 

i9ooiiiiriiriiiri"i"riiiiiriiii"i"iiiiiiiiiriiii"iii"iiiii 

1901.                                 

10.82 
10.26 
9.01 
9.88 
10.27 
12.93 

1902_ _ _ 

1908 - 

1904 _- 

1906 - 

i907iiiiiir"ir"iiiri"iiririiiiiiiiiiirirri"iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii' 

13.88 
14.68 
14.91 
16.20 
15.46 
17.16 
19.14 

Comparative  average  wages  paid  hy  pine  sawmills  of  Wiftconsin,  Minnesota,  and 

Michigan. 

[Sawmill  employees,  day  rate.] 


Foremen __ 

Mfllvvrlghta 

Enirinecrs 

Sawyers 

Setters 

Ed^r  men _ 

Trimmer  men.. 

Graders 

Tallymen 

Pliers 

Blocksmiths 

Laborers 

Sorters _ 

Boom  men 


1895. 

1898. 

1900. 

8.19 

8.85 

4.50 

2.55 

2.88 

8.50 

2.55 

2.80 

3.50 

3.50 

4.50 

5.25 

2.2'5 

2.50 

2.75 

2.25 

2.50 

2.75 

2.00 

2.50 

2.60 

2.25 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.25 

1.55 

1.75 

1.90 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

1.25 

1.75 

1.80 

1.50 

1.80 

1.90 

LW 

1.65 

2.00 

Wages  paid  for  woods  work  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
[Monthly  wage.  Including  board.] 


1886. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

26 
82 
26 
24 
24 
55 
55 

1901. 

1902-4. 

1906-7. 

40 
40 
85 
85 
85 
65 
70 

1907-8. 

Teamsters 

8wami>ers 

Choppers _ „ 

Loaders _. — .  _.      

$16 
13 
14 
20 
14 
13 
16 
85 
40 

120 
20 
20 
28 
20 
18 
18 
46 
46 

24 
80 
24 
20 
20 
60 
60 

IS 

80 
85 
80 
80 
30 
60 
65 

IS 

80 
85 
82 
30 
80 
60 
66 

1? 

86 
86 

Sawyers _ 

Graders              , 

ao 

Ohaln  tenders 

26 

Blacksmiths. 

Cooks- 

66 

60 
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Comparison  of  wholesale  prices  of  northern  pine. 


Sixes. 


P.  o.  b. 
Wlimiper. 
Manitoba, 
February 

1,1908. 


Booffb  timber: 

3  X  a,  3  X  8. 12. 14.  aiid  Id' 

3  X 10,  12' 

3  X  12   12^ 

4  X  4  to  8  jTsTu^urtindwIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIl 

4  X  4  to  8  X  8,  12' 

4  X  10  to  10  X  10,  12' 

Fencing,  rough: 

No.  1  6",  10-14' 

No.  2  6",  10-14' 

No.  3  0",  10-14' 

4  and  6"  flooring: 

O.  10-14' 

D.  10-14' 


O  and  better  Norway  10-14' 


$23.50 
25.00 
26.00 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 

26.S0 
23.S0 
20.50 

42.50 
29.50 

27.50 


P.  o.  b. 

Kinneapo- 

lia.  Minn.. 

January 

28,1906. 


$18.50 
21.00 
22.50 
19.00 
19.00 
21.00 

29.00 
25.50 
15.00 

44.00 
32.00 
30.50 


Highest  and  lowest  prices  paid  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  stumpage. 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

laoR^ 

$5.25 

(■) 
5.05 
4.85 

(•) 
9.00 
8.70 

$1.00 

(•) 
1.00 
1.50 

8.50 

1902- 

$10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
12.25 
13.55 
9.00 
(•) 

$2.50 

1896- 

1903 - 

1904 

1905 

1907lII~II"II~"I"I"IIII 
1908 - 

3.80 

1897 

1898u ._ 

1890- 

8.00 
4.00 
5.00 

1900 

1901-    _ 

4.00 

•  No  state  sales  held. 

In  1890  pine  stumpage,  the  estimates  of  which  included  only  the 
very  best  timber,  was  sold  at  from  $5.50  to  $6.60  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  from  $2  to  $4.50  in  Wisconsin,  and  from  75  cents  to  $4  in 
Minnesota.  At  the  present  time  Michigan  timber  is  held  for  $10  to 
$20  and  above.  In  Wisconsin  timber  sells  for  from  $6.50  to  $15,  and 
in  this  State  the  last  sale  brought  $5  for  the  minimum  and  $13.55  for 
the  maximum  prices.  Estimates  now  include  all  of  the  timber,  re- 
gardless of  its  size  or  quality. 

The  United  States  Government  sells  white  pine  in  Minnesou 
to-day  for  $12  and  Norway  for  $10. 

It  is  impossible  to  buy  logs  in  the  open  market  and  manufacture 
them  and  sell  lumber  at  prevailing  market  prices  and  realize  any 
profit. 

The  removal  or  the  material  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff  would 
only  enable  those  who  operate  under  Canadian  timber  licenses  to 
flood  the  American  markets  with  their  low-grade  product  to  the 
detriment  of  both  American  labor  and  employers,  without  benefiting 
the  average  consumer,  who  would  be  obliged  to  pay  as  much  for  the 
ordinary  grades  of  lumber  he  purchases  as  he  does  at  present.  ^ 

It  would  prevent  the  American  manufacturer  from  utilizing  the 
raw  product  to  as  close  an  extent  as  he  now  does;  hence  would  in- 
crease the  waste  in  our  forests.  It  would  hasten  the  destruction  of 
the  Canadian  forests  and  would  reduce  the  revenue  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 
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BEIEP  FOB  SOITTHEBN  YELLOW-FINE  AND  CTFBESS  LITUBEB 
HANUEACTirBEBS,  STTBIOTTED  BY  OEOBQE  E.  SMITH,  OF  ST. 

Loins. 

The  statements  made  by  J.  B.  White,  of  Kansas  City,  J.  A.  Free- 
man, of  St.  Louis,  J.  A.  Brown,  of  Chadbum,  N.  C,  H.  H.  Tift,  of 
Tifton,  Ga.,  Edward  Hines,  of  Chicago  (in  part),  and  C.  W.  Good- 
year, of  Buffalo  (in  part),  in  the  hearing  of  November  20,  1908, 
bear  directly  upon  the  effect  on  the  southern  yellow-pine  lumber  in- 
dustry if  the  tariff  on  lumber  is  reduced  or  removed.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  brief  to  submit  facts  and  figures  relative  to  southern 
yellow  pine  and  cypress  lumber  which  were  not  cited  by  them,  in  a 
manner  which,  it  is  hoped,  added  to  their  statements  and  those  of 
others  heard,  will  aid  the  committee  in  reaching  a  conclusion  favor- 
able to  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

The  points  covered  will  be  as  follows:  Total  production  of  yellow - 
pine  lumber;  small  per  cent  of  output  represented  in  manufacturers' 
associations;  number  of  employees;  scale  of  wages;  grades  of  lumber 
produced;  problem  of  marketing  the  low  grades;  reasons  why  manu- 
facturing is  continued  under  unfavorable  conditions ;  loss  of  tonnage 
to  railroads  and  American  ships  if  low  grades  are  not  marketed: 
problems  confronting  cypress  manufacturers  similar  to  those  or 
yellow  pine. 

Yellow-pine  lumber  during  1907,  according  to  figrures  issued  by 
the  Government  November  18, 1908,  comprised  one-third  of  the  com- 
mercial lumber  produced  in  the  Unitea  States,  the  amount  being 
13,215,185  feet  b.  m.,  but  by  8,384  mills  located  in  the  States  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  including  Arkansas 
and  Missouri.  There  are  three  associations  of  manufacturers  of  yel- 
low-pine hnnber  in  this  territory:  The  North  Carolina  Pine  Associa- 
tion, with  107  mills  with  an  annual  production  of  752,000,000:  the 
Gteorgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association,  with  87  mills  with  an  annual 
production  of  800,000,000;  and  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, with  306  mills  with  an  annual  production  of  3,840,000,000, 
making  601  mills  out  of  8,384,  and  5,396,000,000  annual  output  out 
of  13,215,000,000,  thus  proving  the  impossibility  of  a  trust  or  combina- 
tion to  control  the  price  or  the  output  of  yellow  pine.  The  total  pro- 
duction is  detailed  as  follows: 


j    Mills. 


Virginia _ 

North  OaroUoa — 

South  Carolina — _ 

Oeorfrla „ 

Florida . 

Alabama _ ! 

Mlsnimippi — 

Louisiana 

Texas - 

Arkansas _ _ 

Missouri 

Otlw»r  Sti'te^ _ - _ 


Thousand 
feet. 


Total. 


056 

890,9516 

1,427 

l,14a,388 

m 

fl0».976 

737 

755,152 

285 

761,800 

821 

1,116,781 

050 

l,f»)2,]95 

408 

2,845,012 

614 

2,107,233 

m 

1,240.133 

227 

110,164 

l,2rt4 

2.54.423 

8.3S. 

13,215.185 

The  number  of  employees  directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
yellow  pine  is  estimated  at  300,000  men,  who  with  their  families 
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make  up  approximately  1,500,000  persons  whose  purchasing  and 
consuming  power  depend  upon  the  activity  and  profitable  continu- 
ance of  manufacturing  operations.  As  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  producing  lumber  is  made  up  of  the  wages  paid  employees  and 
the  supplies  purchased  from  farmers  for  feeding  teams  in  logging 
camps,  anything  which  affects  the  selling  price  of  lumber  unfavorably 
must  necessarily  react  upon  the  employees  and  the  farmers  who 
supply  the  commissaries  of  the  firms  producing  lumber. 

The  product  of  the  yellow-pine  mills  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts :  Twenty-two  per  cent  uppers,  33  per  cent  No.  1  com- 
mon, ana  45  per  cent  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4  common,  when  the  top 
logs  are  brought  in  from  the  woods.  It  costs  on  an  average  to  pro- 
duce this  $12  to  $13  per  thousand  feet,  which  includes  an  allowance  of 
$3  per  thousand  for  stumpage.  Where  stumpage  valued  at  $4  per 
thousand  is  sawed  the  cost  is  $1  higher. 

SCALE  OF  WAGES. 

The  scale  of  wages  paid  at  the  present  time  in  southern  sawmills, 
including  both  whit«  and  colored  labor,  is  shown  in  the  following 
list: 

Foremen $5.0a-$7.00 

Millwrights ^^ 3. 00-  3.  T5 

Engineers 2.25-  3.00 

Sawyers 6.00-7.00 

Filers 5.  00-  7. 00 

Block  setters. 2. 75 

Doggers 1. 75 

Offbearers 1. 75 

Cant  liners. 1. 75 

Edger  men 2.50-  3.00 

Tailing  edger 1. 75 

Trimmer  men 1.75-  2.50 

Scalers  1.75-  2.50 

Graders  1.75--  2.50 

Extra  men 1.50-2.00 

Lumber  stackers 1.35-  1.75 

Lumber  truckers 1.35-  1.50 

Mule  drivers 1.35-  1.75 

This  scale  of  wages  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent  lower  than  during 
1907,  when  the  extraordinary  demand  for  labor  sent  wages  to  the 
highest  point  ever  reached  m  the  South.  In  1897  common  white 
labor  in  many  localities  received  from  90  cents  to  $1  per  day.  The 
same  class  of  labor  to-day  is  receiving  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day. 
The  percentage  of  increase  in  wages  since  1897  caused  an  increase  m 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  lumber  and  is  fully  as  great  as  the  per 
cent  of  increase  in  the  selling  price.  With  the  high  cost  of  every- 
thing purchased  from  the  farmers  it  is  difficult  to  figure  out  how 
common  labor  can  stand  a  reduction  and  make  both  ends  meet,  but 
if  it  become  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  meet 
Canadian  and  Mexican  competition  in  low-grade  lumber  admitted 
at  a  reduced  duty  or  entirely  free,  labor,  which  composes  70  per  cent 
of  the  cost,  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  reduction. 

Large  tracts  of  timber  in  Mexico,  within  50  miles  of  El  Paso,  Tex,, 
have  been  offered  to  Americans  at  30  cents  per  thousand  within  the 
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past  thirty  days.  If  manufactured  into  lumber,  the  work  will  be 
done  by  peons  at  from  25  to  50  cents  daily  wa^e. 

The  problem  facing  all  manufacturers  of  southern  yellow-pine 
lumber  is  the  selling  or  the  45  per  cent  of  low  grade  at  or  above  cost 
of  manufacture.  When  the  price  of  lumber  is  low,  as  it  has  been 
during  1908,  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  demand  following  the 
panic  of  October,  1907,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  cost  out  of  the  45  per 
cent  of  low  grades,  and  consequently  25  per  cent  of  the  timber  is 
left  in  the  woods  to  rot  and  burn.  The  mills  in  the  entire  yellow- 
pine  producing  territory  were  compelled  to  adopt  this  policy  if  they 
were  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation  and  labor  employed. 

A  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  why  the  manu- 
facturers of  yellow  pine,  under  such  conditions,  do  not  close  down 
their  plants  and  await  more  favorable  opportunity  for  marketing 
their  product.  The  reasons  why  they  do  not  take  such  action  are 
threefold :  First,  many  have  bonds  and  other  obligations  falling  due 
at  regular  periods,  which  must  be  met  from  the  proceeds  of  their  sales 
of  lumber;  second,  those  who  have  no  obligations  to  meet,  but  are 
without  a  surplus  account,  must  meet  their  steadily  increasing  taxes 
on  plant  and  standing  timber  from  a  partial  liquidation  of  assets; 
third,  those  who  are  not  pressed  by  any  financial  necessities,  but  who 
feel  a  moral  obligation  toward  faithful  employees,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  heads  of  families,  who  would  be  compelled  to  seek  em- 
ployment at  other  mills,  where  conditions  were  unfavorable  to  in- 
crease in  numbers  employed.  This  condition  prevailed  at  many 
plants  in  the  South  one  year  ago,  and  mills  were  kept  in  opera- 
tion when  the  owners  did  not  know  when  or  where  they  could  secure 
money  for  pay  rolls,  when  it  was  positively  known  that  cost  of  stump- 
age  and  labor  would  not  be  realized  from  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  carry  the  employees  through  the  winter  and  hold 
the  well-organized  crews  until  a  revival  of  demand  for  lumber. 
Many  mills  were  closed  down  and  the  crews  disbanded  for  ten  months, 
but  conditions  prevailing  during  the  past  three  months  have  been 
such  that  some  of  these  have  started  again,  but  at  present  prices 
are  leaving  low-grade  logs  to  rot  in  the  woods,  and  if  their  present 
percentage  of  low-grade  lumber  should  fail  to  find  a  market,  no 
doubt  these  mills  would  again  adopt  the  policy  of  discharging  their 
men  and  ceasing  operations. 

The  removal  of  the  $2  dut}'  on  lumber  will,  it  is  believed,  permit 
large  quantitos  of  low-grade  Canadian  lumber  to  enter  the  United 
States  now,  and  from  Mexico  later,  in  competition  with  the  low 
grades  of  American  lumber  and  restrict  the  demand  for  the  low 
grades  of  southern  yellow  pine,  and  unless  sold  at  a  loss  they  will 
either  rot  in  the  piles  after  being  manufactured  or  all  logs  producing 
a  large  per  cent  of  low-grade  lumber  will  be  left  in  the  woods.  The 
manufacturers,  under  these  chanced  conditions,  would  cut  as  many 
trees  as  when  prices  were  better,  out  would  not  utilize  more  than  65 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  available  contents  of  the  log,  thus  causing  great 
waste,  thereby  failing  in  the  conservation  of  our  forests  to  the  exact 
extent  in  which  our  k)w  grades  are  supplanted  by  Canadian  or  Mex- 
ican substitutes.  This  waste  means  also  a  heavy  reduction  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  southern  railroads,  who,  when  prices  permit  the  manu- 
facture of  the  entire  tree,  haul  the  low  craaes  at  the  same  rate  of 
freight  as  the  Ix^tter  grades  and  increase  their  revenues  materially,  as 
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lumber  forms  such  a  large  percentage  of  their  tonnage.  It  also 
means  less  cargoes  for  the  American  ships  carrying  lumber  from 
Norfolk^  Va.;  Wilmington,  N.  C.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Savannah  and 
Brunswick,  6a.;  and  Jacksonville  and  Femandina,  Fla.,  to  eastern 
and  New  England  States.  This  coastwise  trade  is  of  considerable 
volume,  annually  amounting  to  nearly,  if  not  fully,  1,000,000,000  feet, 
and  50  per  cent  of  this  would  probably  be  cut  oft,  as  that  per  cent  is 
composed  of  the  grades  which  would  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
Canadian  lumber. 

The  manufacturers  of  cypress  lumber  and  shingles  in  Louisiana  and 
Georgia  would  be  affected  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  southern  yellow  pine  and  those  represented  in  the  South- 
ern Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association,  comprising  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  500,000,000  feet,  register  themselves  here  as  in  favor  or  the 
retention  of  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

AGAINST   FREE   LUMBER. 

loNiA,  Mich.,  November  16^  1908. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FORDNEY, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Sir  :  We  protest  against  the  threatened  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber.  We  consent  to  leaving  logs  and  pulp  wood  on  the 
free  list,  as  that  encourages  the  importation  of  free  raw  material  for 
the  benefit  of  American  manufacturers  and  the  employment  of  Amer- 
ican labor  at  home. 

Free  lumber  would,  in  our  opinion,  close  many  American  sawmills 
and  move  the  lumber  industry  across  the  border  into  the  Vancouver 
country,  where  timber  lands  are  taxed  only  nominally  and  average 
stumpage  values  are  less  than  one- fourth  of  those  in  the  great  Oregon, 
California,  Washington,  and  Idaho  timber  sections. 

Free  lumber  would  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  protective 
principle,  and  we  protest  against  it  as  unrepublican  and  a  deadly 
assault  upon  one  or  America's  greatest  manuiacturing  industries. 

Otis  Fuller,  Warden  Michigan  State  Reformatory. 

H.  B.  Webber,  President  National  Bank  of  Ionia,  Mich. 

W.  B.  Heath,  Delegate  Repuhlicaii  Nationd  Convention. 

F.  B.  Preston,  Vice-President  State  Savings  Bank. 

K.  R.  Smith,  Postmaster  Ionia,  Mich. 

O.  S.  Tower,  President  State  Savings  Bank,  Ionia, 


St.  Johns,  Mich.,  November  16, 1908. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FoRDNEY, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Sir  :  We  protest  against  the  threatened  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber.  We  consent  to  leaving  logs  and  pulp  wood  on  the 
free  list,  as  that  encourages  the  importation  of  free  raw  material  for 
the  benefit  of  American  manufacturers  and  the  employment  of  Ameri- 
can labor  at  home. 

Free  lumber  would,  in  our  opinion,  close  many  Ainerican  sawmills 
and  move  the  lumber  industry  across  the  border  into  Vancouver 
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county,  where  timber  lands  are  taxed  only  nominally  and  average 
stumpa^  values  are  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  in  the  great  Ore- 
gon, California,  Washington,  and  Idaho  timber  sections. 

Free  lumber  would  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  protective 
principle,  and  we  protest  against  it  as  unrepublican  and  a  deadly 
assault  upon  one  oi  America's  greatest  manufacturing  industries. 

C.  C.  Vaughan, 
Chairman  Republican  County  Committee. 

WiuLiAM  m.  Smtth, 

John  T.  Hicks. 

R.  G.  Allison. 


OHAIB  CANE,  RATTAN,  AND  REEDS. 

Gardner,  Mass.,  November  19^  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  the  question  of  revising  the  tariff  will 
soon  come  up  for  consideration  before  your  committee,  and  suppose 
they  will  consider  at  that  time  the  tariff  on  chair  cane,  rattans,  and 
reeds.  We  think  there  should  be  a  duty  of  at  least  33^  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  cane  and  reeds,  also  on  manufactured  reeds  in  any  form, 
namely,  reed  webbing,  flat  and  oval  reeds,  in  order  to  allow  us  to 
compete  with  the  German  and  Chinese  manufacturers  of  this  line. 
The  laws  enacted  in  1897  practically  afford  no  protection  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  but  protect  the  German  and  Chinese 
manufacturers,  who  are  sending  in  this  material  in  large  quantities. 
We  also  think  that  rattans  should  remain  on  the  free  hst,  as  this  is 
the  product  from  which  the  United  States  manufacturers  obtain  cane 
and  reeds. 

Yours,  respectfully,  P.  Derby  &  Co., 

Per  Arthitr  P.  Derby,  President. 


LU3fBER   AND   LAMPBLACK. 

Boston,  November  £1, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Years  ago  I  was  able  to  buy  my  cooperage  to  advan- 
tage in  Canada,  but  since  the  enactment  of  the  increased  duty  on 
lumber  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  an  injustice  to  me  and  without 
any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  It  is  not  the  best  interest  of  this  country  to  stimulate  the 
mad  race  to  deplete  our  lumber  resources.  I  own  two  factories  on 
the  bank  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  and  we  are  troubled,  in  com- 
mon with  all  dwellers  and  interests  along  this  river,  by  the  big  floods 
which  have  a  tendency  to  be  more  and  more  serious  from  decade  to 
decade.  On  the  other  hand,  low  water  in  sunmier  has  a  tendency  to 
reach  greater  extremes  in  each  recurring  decada 
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Last  summer  I  walked  across  the  Little  Kanawha  River  near  the 
town  of  Big  Bend,  Calhoun  County,  W.  Va.,  dry  shod. 

It  is  the  well-nigh  universal  opinion  of  geologists  and  other  ex- 

«erts  who  have  made  a  study  of  it  that  the  seesaw  between  extreme 
ood  and  extremely  low  water  in  our  streams  and  rivers  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  depletion  of  our  forests,  and  it  is  not  sound  public 
policy  by  artificial  restraints  of  trade  to  aggravate  this  tendency. 

My  attitude  on  this  question  is  logical  and  consistent,  for  I  do  not 
ask  or  desire  any  protection  on  my  own  manufactured  article  and 
shall  not  turn  a  hand  or  utter  a  syllable  against  the  removal  of  the 
■duty  on  lampblack  by  which  I  am  protected,  if  this  comes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  All  I  ask  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  Let 
me  buy  my  products  on  the  same  basis  of  price  that  American  goods 
are  sold  to  Europe  when  I  buy  of  American  manufacturers,  and  let 
me  buy  on  the  same  basis  of  price,  plus  freight,  as  Canadians  or  other 
foreigners  pay  for  such  articles  as  I  might  wish  to  import,  and  I  am 
ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  my '  ability  to  produce  better  ^oods  and 
cheaper  goods  than  my  customers  can  elsewhere  .obtain  without  any 
artificial  restraints  of  trade. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  feelings  of  the  other  makers  of  carbon 
black  are  on  this  matter,  but  I  am  by  far  the  largest  maker  and  I  do 
know  that  their  interests  coincide  with  mine. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Godfrey  M.  Cabot. 


R£D  CEDAR. 

Crystal  Kiver,  Fla.,  November  21^  1908. 
Hon,  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  the  tariff  will  shortly  come  up  for 
discussion,  and  we  would  request  of  you  not  to  make  any  change  in 
Schedule  N,  paragraph  456,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz: 

1.  Since  the  last  tariff  went  into  effect  the  Dixon  Company  has 
invested  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  cedar  lands,  and 
we  represent  a  great  number  of  farmers  in  this  city  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  timber.  This  timber  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  lej^d  pencils.  The  Dixon  Company  owns  a  large 
mill  here  in  Crystal  River  and  have  a  financial  investment  in  other 
mills,  as  well  as  taking  the  output  of  still  other  cedar  mills. 

2.  The  Dixon  Company  is  now  engaged  in  the  growing  of  red- 
cedar  timber  for  lead  pencils,  and  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  same, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  boards  ready  for  the  manufacture  of  pen- 
cils. 

While  we  speak  for  ourselves  in  this  specific  matter,  yet  we  speak 
for  many  others  as  well,  and  we  would  ask  you  to  bear  m  mind  that 
in  the  tariff  question  nearly  all  the  southern  people  are  high  protec- 
tionists and  don't  wish  any  change  in  the  tariff. 

3.  If  the  tariff  on  the  above  paragraph  is  reduced,  many  of  the 
cedar  mills  will  have  to  shut  down,  as  lead  pencils  made  out  of 
cheaper  and  poorer  wood  would  then  be  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
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tries,  to  the  great  detriment  of  southern  farmers  engaged  in  this 
industry. 

4.  Aside  from  the  mill  industry,  the  timber  land  on  which  this 
cedar  is  grown  has  more  than  doubled  in  value,  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  farmers  and  others  who  are  owners  of  this  land 
should  suffer  by  reason  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  The  farmers, 
especially,  have  to  depend  almost  entirely  for  the  sale  of  this  product 
on  those  who  ihanufacture  lead  pencils. 
Kespectfully, 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company. 
By  C.  E.  Herrick,  Manager. 


SPRUCE  PUIiP   WOOD   AND   LOOS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  23^  1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  Ways  arid  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  I  am  engaged  in 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  all  kinds  of  manufactured  lumber 
at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
this  business  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  I  wish  to  place  myself 
on  record  for  free  lumber  and  all*  other  wood  raw-material  products 
from  Canadian  markets.  It  is  really  ridiculous  to  continue  a  $2  per 
thousand  tax  on  pine  lumber  when  it  is  so  clearly  known  to  all  men 
familiar  with  the  present  lumber  trade  that  at  this  period  pine  lumber 
is  sidetracked  as  a  building  material  in  the  construction  of  houses  and 
southern  yellow  pine  has  taken  its  place  for  that  particular  purpose. 

At  this  period  Canadian  pine  lumberihas  developed  itself  into  the 
raw-material  class  on  account  of  its  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  same. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  nearly  wholly  used  by  factory  men  in  the 
manufacture  of  doors,  window  sash,  moldings,  and  patterns  for  iron 
castings,  etc,  and  therefore  it  does  not  come  in  competition  with 
other  lumber  manufactured  in  the  United  States  which  is  used  in  the 
building  trade. 

However,  while  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  just  and  equitable 
to  the  American  people  to  place  Canadian  lumber  on  the  free  list,  I 
do  suggest  that  you  should  demand  something  in  exchange  from 
Canada  in  return  for  this  favor,  and  that  should  oe  spruce  pulp  wood 
and  logs  free  of  Canadian  export  duties  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  districts.  I  am  informed  this  par- 
ticular item  (spruce  pulp  wood)  Canada  is  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion into  the  United  States  by  government  stipulations  in  the  sale  of 
spruce-timber  lands.  Believing  your  committee  will  give  my  request 
for  free  lumber  and  all  other  raw-wood  material  favorable  considera- 
tion, I  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  M.  Zengerle. 
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WILLOW  WAKE. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  November  20,  190S. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C\ 

Honorable  Gentlemen  :  As  we  are  unable  to  send  a  personal  rep- 
resentative to  present  our  case  before  you,  when  the  tariff  on  willow 
ware  is  reached  by  you  we  desire  respectfully  to  submit  the  following: 

The  willow  ware  industry  was  started  in  this  country  about  fifty 
years  ago,  but  as  it  has  never  been  properly  protectea  against  the 
product  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  it  has  languished  instead  of 
having  grown  with  the  country.    No  soil  or  climate  is  better  for  the 

Eroduction  of  willows  than  ours;  thousands  of  acres  of  lowland  can 
e  made  to  yield  a  crop,  if  properly  protected.  No  better  workmen 
can  be  found  in  any  country  than  ours;  but  these  workmen,  coming 
almost  in  direct  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  can  not 
earn  a  fair  day's  wages. 

The  quality  of  American  willow  ware  is  equal  to  the  best  foreign 
makes,  but  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor  only  a  very  limited 

auantity  can  be  sold  in  competition  with  thie  imported  article,  because 
tie  European  basket  maker  works  for  from  25  to  35  cents  per  day. 
Culture  of  willows,  as  well  as  production  of  baskets,  is  hand  labor. 
The  present  duty  is  entirely  inadecjuate  to  protect  the  American  work- 
man, or  to  make  up  the  dinerence  m  the  cost  of  wages.  Furthermore, 
importers  who  secure  their  supply  through  their  own  branch  houses 
or  agents  in  Europe  make  practically  their  own  valuation  on  imports^ 
and  these  are  often  only  one-third  of  the  original  price,  cutting  the 
actual  duty  down  to  a  very  insimificant  sum. 

There  were  imported  into  this  country  in  1907  about  $220,000 
worth  of  willows  and  baskets.  Multiply  this  by  three  and  you  have 
an  actual  importation  of  $660,000.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  freight 
and  duty  and  the  sum  will  approximate  closely  to  $1,000,000^ 
Altogether  about  2,000  tons  of  American  willows  were  worked  into 
baskets,  worth  at  jobbers'  prices  $160,000.  Compare  these  figures 
with  the  American  selling  price  of  the  imported  article  and  you  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  our  industry  is  suffering  under  the  burden  of  the 
imported  ware,  and  that  with  the  right  kind  of*  protection  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  large  expansion. 

The  general  demand  for  willow  ware  in  this  country  is  growing; 
the  population  is  increasing  every  year,  while  our  industry  has  for 

^ears  been  stationary;  in  some  sections  or  the  country  it  has  even  gone 
ackward ;  this  applies  especially  to  willow  culture.  The  Bureau  of 
Forestry  will  confirm  this.  Give  us  an  import  duty  that  will  enable 
the  American  willow  worker  to  earn  American  wages  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  beautiful  articles  that  are  made  out  of  willows  and 
which  are  now  being  imported  will  be  made  in  our  country,  giving 
pleasant  and  profitable  employment  to  the  American  workman — ^the 
best  on  earth — if  he  is  given  a  chance  to  earn  living  wages.  Give  us 
a  real  protection  duty  on  willows  and  thousands  of  acres  of  low- 
lands that  are  almost  worthless  now  can  be  made  to  yield  a  crop 
which  will  considerably  increase  the  natural  wealth  of  this  country. 
Ours  is  an  infant  industry  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words.    With 
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E roper  protection  it  can  be  increased  tenfold  within  a  very  few  years, 
ut  as  practically  all  the  labor  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  is  hana 
labor  it  needs  a  high  duty  to  protect  it  against  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe. 

The  Government,  through  the  Department  of  Forestry,  is  helping 
us  in  all  ways  possible.    The  Bureau  of  Forestry  can  give  you  any  de- 
sired information  regarding  willow  culture;  also  ftie  willow-ware 
industry,  as  they  have  recently  made  a  very  thorough  investigation. 
What  we  neea  is : 

First.  A  duty  on  manufactured  willow  baskets  and  willow  ware 
made  whollv  or  in  part  of  willows  of  60  per  cent. 

Second.  A  duty  on  peeled  or  white  willows,  called  raw  material,  of 
60  per  cent. 
Third.  An  appraisal  at  full  value  on  this  side. 
We  object  strongly  to  have  the  importer  put  his  appraisal  on  his 
own  importation  through  his  foreign  agent. 

This  matter  is  of  the  utmost,  importance  to  a  very  large  number  of 
struggling  basket  makers  all  over  the  country.  The  duty  suggested 
would  put  new  life  into  our  industry,  keep  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
home  where  it  belongs,  and  bring  many  skilled  basket  makers  over 
from  Europe ;  it  will  ouild  up  an  mdustry  that  will  be  a  credit  to  this 
country. 
Hoping  you  will  give  tiiis  your  careful  consideration,  we  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

E.  A.  Florang, 
j.  h.  schier, 
Arthur  Sghwerin, 

O.  E.  FliORANG, 

Willow  Growers  and  Basket  Makers. 
P.  S. — If  additional  information  is  desired,  command  us. 
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